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EMBELLISHMENTS. 


January.—"  TY\e  Friar."  By  C.  W.  Hearn,  Boston, 
Mass.  Copyright,  1900.  Engravings  from  Pho- 
tographs by  Henry  H.  Pierce,  Alfred  Hot^ 
DEN,  B.  J.  Falk,  Philip  S.  Ryder.  F.  M. 
SoMERS,  C.  A.  Zimmerman,  Reutlinger,  and 
ScHLOSS.    Landscape  by  H.  C.  Myers. 

Febrvary.—**  \n  Unretouched  Portrait."  By  J.  W. 
Ward,  Connellsville,  Pa.  Twenty-one  Engrav- 
ings from  Photographs  by  W.  M.  HoLLINGER, 
William  Gill.  Pach  Bros.,  E.  D.  Evans, 
and  W.  E.  Partridge. 

March.—*'  A  Clever  Example  of  Studio  Portraiture." 
By  William  Gill,  Colchester.  England.  En- 
gravings from  Photographs  by  W.  E.  Buehler, 
Henry  H.  Pierce,  Evan  D.  Evans,  and  H. 
C.  Myers. 

v^pril. — "  The  Bride."  Eng^ved  from  a  Platinotype 
Portrait  by  WILL  ARMSTRONG,  Boston,  Mass. 
Supplement  Engravings :  Portraits  and  work  of 
the  Lens  and  Brush  Club  of  Boston,  Mass. 

May.  — "  Pauline  True  Spcrry.''  By  Geo.  B.  Sperrt. 
Engravings  from  Photographs  by  Louis  F.  Jan- 
SEN,  S.  L.  Cassar,  F.  E.  Turner,  and  Win- 
field  Scott. 

June,—*'  The  Cello  Player."  From  a  Platinotype  by 
Charles  P.  Marshall.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  En- 
gravings from  Photographs  by  LOUIS  Walker, 
J.  ScHLOSS,  W.  W.  CowLES,  A.  N.  Camp, 
Schreiber  Bros.,  and  J.  H.  Field. 


July.—^*  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter."  By  Langfier. 
New  York. 

i^tffwj/.—"  Queen  of  Night."  Engraved  from  a 
Portrait  made  by  Gaslight.  By  LANGFIER,  New 
York.  Sixteen  Engravings  made  from  Portraits 
by  Langfier. 

SeptemBti'.—**  Roses."  From  a  Photograph  by  N. 
C.  Hawks,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portrait  Supple- 
ments from  Photographs  by  D.  Rosser,  Studio, 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  L.  F.  JANSEN,  Buf- 
fisdo,  N.  Y. 

October.— A  New  Portrait  Style  and  Eight  Engraved 
Supplements  from  (holographs  by  Frank  G. 
Schumacher.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

November,—'*  A  Picture  of  Pathetic  Interest."  En- 
graved from  a  copyrighted  Photograph  by  Geo. 
M.  Edmondson,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Engraved 
Supplements  from  Photographs  by  D.  Rosser, 
Louis  Walker,  Pach  Bros.,  W.  N.  Brenner  , 
and  the  VXN  Loo  SfUdio. 

Z>^<:«»i^*r.— "Portrait  of  a  Child."  By  PHILIP  S. 
Ryder.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Eight  Engraved  Sup- 
plements by  R.  Newell  &  Sons,  D.  D  Spell- 
man,  Isaak  de  Vos,  Dan.  L.  Johnson,  and 

the  AMERICAN  MUTOSCOPE  Co. 


Note.— The  circular  portrait  of  a  child  in  the  November  issue,  erroneously  credited  to  D.  Rosser,  should 
lie  credited  to  its  maker  W.  N.  Brenner. — Ed. 
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Unity  in  composition,  122 


VALUE  of  fraternity,  113 
Van  Loo  studio,  the,  433 
Varnish,  brilliant  black,  191 
for  prints,  151 
retouching,  437 
Velox  developer,  a,  415 

paper,  the  reduction  of,  30 
Vignette,  the,  371 

WATER,  107 
common  impurities  in,  139 
Willard,  J.  W..  108 
Wisconsin  Convention,  187 
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As  the  more  discerning  of  our  readers 
have  doubtless  observed,  we  have  cele- 
brated the  incoming  of  the  New  Century 
by  several  desirable  improvements  in  the 
typographical  make-up  of  the  Magazine. 
A  new,  clear  face  of  type  has  been  used 
throughout,  the  titles  of  our  contributed 
papers  are  set  in  a  bolder  type,  which 
gives  them  greater  distinctness,  and  we 
have  had  made  new  and  better  paper- 
stock  both  for  text  and  illustration  pages, 
all  of  which  must  surely  add  to  the  pleas- 
ure our  readers  have  in  the  perusal  of 
'*  Wilson's.*' 

That  the  features  of  the  Magazine,  its 
aims  and  practical  character  are  fully  ap- 
preciated has  been  abundantly  shown  of 
late  by  the  gratifying  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  our  subscribers.  One  result  of  this 
increased  support  is  seen  in  the  changes 
here  apparent.  The  making  of  a  technical 
journal  is  a  work  which  requires  liberal 
expenditures,  and  hence  the  larger  the  in- 
come from  the  Magazine,  so  much  the 
more  can  be  returned  to  its  subscribers. 

We  have  arranged  a  very  attractive  pro- 
gramme for  the  year,  the  features  of  which 
will  be  unfolded  month  by  month.    Briefly 


this  programme  means  that  *' Wilson's" 
will  be  more  than  ever  the  best  and  most 
useful  journal  published  for  practical  pho- 
tographers. It  is  our  aim  to  make 
"Wilson's"  the  one  journal  which  shall 
properly  represent  American  professional 
photography  at  its  best,  shall  protect  its 
interests,  and  keep  the  fraternity  well  in- 
formed concerning  whatever  is  interesting 
or  of  importance.  This  is  no  light  task. 
It  involves  more  labor  than  our  readers 
can  readily  appreciate,  and  necessitates 
expenditures  which  can  only  be  provided 
for  by  the  generous  co-operation  of  those 
for  whom  the  work  is  done. 

In  this,  the  first  issue  of  the  new  vol- 
ume, the  reader  has  a  fairly  representative 
example  of  what  we  believe  a  professional 
journal  should  be.  But  we  want  to  make 
it  still  better,  still  more  interesting  and 
more  helpful.  Lend  us  your  practical 
help.  Renew  your  subscription  promptly 
— which  means  to-day^  and  send,  wherever 
possible,  a  new  subscription  with  your 
own.  We  want  every  American  photog- 
rapher upon  our  list,  and  those  who  help 
us  to  attain  this  purpose  will  not  find  us 
lacking  in  appreciation. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  VITALIZE  THE  COPYRIGHT  LEAGUE  ? 


In  skill,  versatility  and  artistic  enthu- 
siasm for  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  art 
the  American  photographer  has  few  peers 
and  no  superiors.  He  has  been,  still  is, 
and  will  inevitably  continue  to  be,  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  that  increasing 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  art  which, 
in  all  its  multifarious  phases,  lightens  and 
glorifies  the  incoming  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

With  this  development  of  tasteful  effort 
and  skilled  procedure  there  has  been, 
naturally  enough,  a  corresponding  and 
broadening  perception  of  its  commercial 
possibilities  —  in  all  directions  but  one ; 
that  one,  certainly  as  important  as  any, 
yet  treated  with  a  curiously  inexplicable 
apathy  by  most  of  those  who  are  most  con- 
cerned, is  the  matter  of  copyright. 

The  average  photographer  is,  as  a  rule, 
keenly  watchful  of  his  business  opportuni- 
ties and  alert  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  his  curious 
obtuseness  to  the  fact  that  his  personal  in- 
terests are  as  much  involved  as  anyone's  in 
the  work  which  the  Copyright  League  is 
aiming  to  accomplish  ? 

Here  is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  There 
has  never  been  any  time  when  photographic 
reproduction  was  more  in  use.  It  is  the 
most  artistic  stand-by  of  the  monthly  maga- 
zines and  the  daily  papers,  the  novelty 
manufacturers,  and  the  job  printers — in 
fact,  in  a  thousand  ways,  photographs  are 
now  being  turned  to  practical  account  for 
illustrative,  advertising,  and  similar  pur- 
poses. And  everyone  who  handles  it  gets 
his  share  of  profit  out  of  it — except,  as  a 
rule,  the  man  who  made  the  picture.  He 
generally  * '  gets  left. ' '     Why  should  he  ? 

If  you  make  a  picture  which  some  one 
wishes  to  use  for  a  magazine,  calendar,  or 
a  novelty  button,  why  should  they  not  pay 
for  it — and  why  should  not  the  pay  come 
to  you  ?  Would  not  a  legitimate  royalty 
look  as  well  in  your  bank  account  as  the 
next  man's?  There  are  some  men — and 
I  am  one  of  them — who  think  it  looks  much 
prettier  there  than  elsewhere. 

Here  is  a  little  argument  used  by  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  P^lliott,  the  well-known  English 
photographer.     His  interest  lies  largely  in 


the  figures  he  uses.  There  are  times  when 
figures  form  a  very  convincing  argument — 
and  this  is  one  of  the  times.  Over  in 
England  they  have  a  Photographic  Copy- 
right Union,  of  which  Mr.  Elliott  was  the 
founder.  This  is  the  **  meat  "  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk: 

**  We  met  great  opposition  from  the 
press  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  but 
by  continuous  fighting  and  winning  some 
good  actions  we  meet  now  with  no  serious 
opposition.  Whenever  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  proprietor  or  other  person  wishes 
to  reproduce  a  copyright  photograph  he 
first  applies  to  the  proprietor  for  permission 
to  do  so,  and  pays  a  minimum  fee  of  half 
a  guinea ;  if  to  be  reproduced  large  size, 
or  if  it  be  an  important  subject,  he  pays 
from  one  guinea  to  ten  guineas  for  the 
privilege,  though  \os.  6d.  is  the  usual  fee. 

'*The  following  figures  will  show  you 
that  I  have  done  exceptionally  well  the 
first  half  year  with  copyright  fees : 


anuary,  1900    . 

.      £a94 

February,    " 

276 

March, 

50a 

April.           "      . 
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May,            "      .        . 

.        .        360 

June,            "      .        . 

.        .        283 
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From  the  above  you  will  see  that  I  have 
made  just  over  ;^2ooo  by  my  copyrights 
in  six  months.  Of  course,  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  war  in  South  Africa.  I  have 
the  best  series  of  generals  and  war  por- 
traits extant,  and  I  have  made  about  ;^5oo 
by  one  portrait  alone,  that  of  Major-Gene- 
ral Baden-Powell,  which  has  been  repro- 
duced in  every  conceivable  way  for  adver- 
tising and  otherwise." 

Mr.  Elliott  expresses  himself  as  being 
**very  well  contented  with  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,"  but  a  new  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords  which  is  framed 
upon  more  favorable  lines.  In  this  the  term 
of  copyright  is  for  the  life  of  the  photog- 
rapher and  for  thirty  years  after  death. 
The  photographer  is  proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right, whether  paid  for  taking  the  picture 
or  not,  only  in  the  case  of  payment  the 
photographer  cannot  make  use  of  the  pho- 
tograph in  any  way  without  the  consent  of 
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the  person  who  gives  the  commission,  until 
after  his  death.  But  the  principal  feature 
in  favor  of  the  photographer  is  that  it  does 
away  entirely  with  registration — the  bill  is 
a  model  of  conciseness  and  simplicity.  It 
has  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  has  been  sent  to  Canada  and 
Australia  for  the  approval  of  the  Colonies, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  becoming 
a  law  next  year. 

Why  cannot  we  have  as  full  and  profit- 
able protection  in  this  country?  We  can 
if  we  will ;  but  it  cannot  be  hoped  for  while 
the  bulk  of  the  profession  are  content  to 
stand  idle  and  let  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  battle  fall  upon  a  zealous  few. 

What  action  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  most  effective  results?  In  my  own 
opinion  success  can  only  be  achieved  upon 
some  such  lines  as  the  following  : 

I  think  that  success  could  be  ensured  if 
the  League  be  properly  supported.  As  one 
means  to  that  end  a  number — say  anywhere 
from  twenty- five  to  fifty — of  those  who 
would  be  most  directly  benefited  should 
band  themselves  together  and  agree  to  pay 
a  pro  rata  sum  toward  a  fund. 

This  fund  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  services  of  a  capable  energetic  business 
man,  whose  task  it  should  be  to  keep  in 
touch  and  regular  communication  with  the 
profession  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
He  should  see  to  it  that  never  a  month 
{)asses  without  a  letter  urging  their  aid  and 
co-operation.  Every  photographer  in  the 
country  should  be  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and 
he  should  see  that  they  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  forgetting  it. 

They  should  be  urged  to  not  only  joii\ 
the  League,  but  give  further  aid  by  keeping 
in  touch  with  their  Congressmen,  as  well 
as  giving,  whenever  possible,  financial  as-» 
sistance  toward  keeping  up  the  good  work 
at  Washington,  where  the  representatives 
of  the  League  are  working  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  good  protective  copyright  law. 

He  should,  also,  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  the  Washington  end  of  affairs,  as  well 
as  the  officers  of  the  League. 

This  latter  consideration  brings  up  an- 
other point  which  should,  I  think,  be  taken 
into  account.  That  is,  that  the  officers  of 
the  League  are,  as  a  rule,  too  far  apart  for 
effectively  concerted  action.  When  they 
are  scattered  in  widely  different  parts  of 


the  country — Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Milwaukee — they  surely  have  no 
opportunity  for  personal  conference  more 
than  once  a  year  or  so,  and  so  it  may  fre- 
quently happen  that  some  advantage  that 
might  be  gained  by  prompt  action  is  lost  on 
account  of  the  delay  incurred  by  correspond- 
ence by  mail.  Before  the  matter  is  prop- 
erly discussed  and  a  conclusion  arrived  at 
the  opportunity  has  passed.  The  firing  is 
at  too  long  a  range. 

That  as  many  sections  as  possible  should 
be  officially  represented  is  advisable,  but 
the  President  and  Secretary,  at  least,  should 
be  within  easy  reach  of  each  other,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  distinctly  advantageous 
to  keep  this  in  view. 

The  one  thing  that  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  have  been  hitherto  neg- 
ligent in  this  matter  is,  that  this  is  a  matter 
involving  both  equity  and  hard  cash.  As 
matters  now  stand  the  maker  of  a  picture 
that  has  any  public  interest  is  practically 
helpless  in  the  face  of  constant  injustice. 
It  is  to  correct  this  injustice  that  the  Pho- 
tographic Copyright  League  is  working. 
It  is  fighting  for  the  honor  and  profit  of 
every  photographer  in  the  country.  That 
means  you. 

If  you  realize  this  as  forcibly  as  you 
should,  come  into  the  fold  by  joining  the 
League.  Send  your  name  and  address,  with 
a  request  for  enrollment,  to  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Bolles,  244  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

If  you  can  do  more  than  that,  all  the 
better ;  but  even  your  name  will  count  for 
something.  Every  photographer  in  the 
country  should  be  with  us,  not  merely  as  a 
matter  of  general  principle,  but  as  a  matter 
of  self-interest.  So  I  want  every  member 
of  the  profession  who  reads  this  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Mr.  Bolles  wants  to  hear  from 
him — not  to-morrow,  or  presently,  or  by- 
and-by,  but  right  now. 

S.  L.  Stein. 

Milwaukee. 


In  photographing  finely-cut  or  engraved 
glass,  dust  over  any  frosted  or  figured  parts 
with  chalk  or  some  white  powder  to  in- 
crease the  contrast.  Dust  the  chalk  from 
the  clear  parts.  If  a  flat  dish  be  the  sub- 
ject use  a  pink  background.  If  a  dish  or 
bowl,  fill  it  with  water  made  slightly  red 
with  a  few  drops  of  red  ink  or  dye. 
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BY   EVA    LAWRENCE   WATSON. 


There  ^.re  probably  no  words  less  under- 
stood and  more  misused  than  art  and  artis- 
tic. It  is  the  common  use,  when  a  thing  is 
vague,  unintelligible,  affected,  or  in  some 
way  false,  to  call  it  artistic.  Much  that  is 
ingenious  and  skilful  craft  is  called  art.  It 
would  be  difficult  if  not  needless  to  make 
a  new  definition  of  art.  Tolstoi  has  re- 
hearsed in  his  book  on  the  subject  all  the 
varying  opinions  and  definitions,  and  his 
own  expression  is  the  simplest  and  most  com- 
prehensive that  I  know.  So  that  whether 
art  is  intellectual  or  spiritual,  beautiful  and 
ugly  both,  immoral  as  well  as  moral,  one 
element  in  us  it  must  appeal  to — the  im- 
agination. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
photography  has  had  to  develop  methods 
of  avoiding  the  weakness  and  monotony  of 
its  mechanical  reproduction  of  everything 
within  range  of  the  lens— of  concentrating 
the  interest  in  order  to  provide  a  new  means 
for  making  pictures  which  could  rightly  be 
called  artistic.  The  question  has  never 
been  what  is  or  what  is  not  artistic,  but 
whether  photography  was  plastic  enough  to 
produce  artistic  results,  and  that  has  been 
sufficiently  proven  to  discount  the  prophe- 
cies of  failure  from  the  unhopeful  and  the 
amusing  condemnations  of  the  ignorant. 

There  is  no  authority  on  art  to  whom  to 
refer  for  judgment.  If  through  a  picture 
you  can  give  to  one  other  person  the  feel- 
ing which  impelled  you  to  make  it  you 
have  done  well,  you  have  found  recogni- 
tion, and  if  one  understands  another  will, 
and  another  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
best  things  do  not  meet  with  general  in- 
stant recognition. 

Photography  bears  a  resemblance  to  na- 
ture in  this — the  enormous  amount  of  ma- 
terial thrown  broadcast  on  the  world,  very 
little  of  which  is  fit  or  expected  to  survive. 
An  immense  lot  of  energy  and  stuff  are' 

•  A  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Watson,  we  may  mention,  is  a  woman  worker 
who  has  daring  the  past  two  or  three  years  pursued 
professional  photography  in  Philadelphia  with  more 
than  ordinary  success.  Her  work  is  marked  by  a 
distinct  and  pleasing  individuality,  and  she  combines 
pictorial  effect  with  likeness  in  an  altogether  satisfac- 
tory way.— Ed.  W.  P.  M. 
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apparently  wasted  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  very  special  choice  as  the  evolution  of 
the  creature  goes  on.  It  has  been  very 
easy  to  make  numberless  photographs  with- 
out thought,  but  what  now  is  required  is 
special  skill,  endless  patience,  and  more 
knowledge  and  study  than  most  of  us  have 
been  able  to  obtain.  Then  perhaps  a 
master  would  be  able  to  make  two  or  three 
pictures  and  several  portraits  in  a  year 
which  would  be  worthy  to  live  as  works  of 
art.  I  am  speaking  very  seriously  of  great 
works.  Sketches  and  studies  are  part  of 
the  daily  exercise  of  picture-makers,  and 
much  material,  interesting  and  profitable 
to  look  at,  can  be  shown  which  need  not  be 
mistaken  for  masterpieces  nor  shown  as  such. 
We  are  suffering  just  now — ^we  always 
have  been — from  influences,  and,  though 
the  influences  are  better  than  they  used  to 
be,  the  disposition  to  imitate  proclaims 
that  photography  still  is  young.  Perhaps 
in  its  youth  it  could  not  do  better  than  to 
imitate  good  things,  but  I  think  it  could. 
It  could  do  better  by  studying  them.  The 
painters  enjoy  some  of  our  "painty*' 
effects,  and  misunderstand  others.  They 
recognize  our  imitations,  but  hurt  us  by 
identifying  our  small  resemblances  with 
with  schools  of  painting,  ignoring  our 
identity,  calling  a  strongly-lighted  subject 
a  Rembrandt,  a  hand  and  glove  means 
Titian,  a  long,  sweeping  line  indicates 
Alexander.  Prints  are  classified  as  Corots 
or  Constables,  Whistlers  or  Holbeins,  and 
we've  been  feeling  flattered — in  one  sense 
we  should — ^but  it  is  a  false  compliment. 
In  spite  of  all  this  the  individuality  of  the 
man  is  claiming  recognition.  This  is  ac- 
knowledged on  every  side.  The  person- 
ality of  the  photographer  is  felt  in  the 
trivial  French  character  of  Puyo's  prints, 
in  the  strong  awkward  compositions  of  the 
Hoffmeisters,  and  above  all  the  supreme 
evidence  of  personality  is  seen  by  reflec- 
tion, for  instance  Mr.  White's  influence  so 
unmistakably  stamped  on  the  charming 
prints  by  Mr.  Edminston  shown  in  this 
year's  Salon.  This  personality  is  not  to 
be  worked  for ;  it  is  the  inevitable  sign  of 
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life,  the  unconscious  expression  of  the  man 
in  his  work.  We  look  at  pictures  on  the 
exhibition  wall,  a  Dyer,  a  Eugene,  or  a 
Steichen,  and  feel  the  personality  of  the 
man  through  his  special  feeling  or  the  shape 
of  his  idea,  and  far  from  our  thoughts  is  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  a  Voigtlander 
lens,  Seeds  27X  plate,  platinum,  or  gum- 
bichromate  print. 

Any  means  that  is  photographic  should 
be  used ;  the  skill  of  the  hand  in  manipu- 
lating plates  and  prints  is  not  illegitimate. 
Foreign  methods,  such  as  working  up  in 
water  color,  are  destructive  of  the  purity  of 
the  art,  as  the  introduction  of  gems  and 
tinsel  into  painting  and  sculpture,  and  for- 
eign phrases  into  a  piece  of  English  litera- 
ture, are  acknowledgments  of  unskilfulness 
or  the  disinclination  to  work. 

There  is  an  idea  about  that  we  see  as  the 
lens  does.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake ;  we 
do  not,  either  mentally  or  physically.  The 
eye  cannot  focus  on  more  than  one  spot. 
The  lens  focuses  on  one  entire  plane,  and 
with  persuasion  can  be  forced  to  give  equal 
sharpness  to  everything  within  its  range, 
from  the  distant  horizon  to  the  near  fore- 
ground. The  difficulty  of  avoiding  this 
stupid  and  uninteresting  aspect  of  things  is 
probably  the  reason  why  there  has  been 
more  successful  in-door  than  out-door  work, 
although  that  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  light  at  least  can  be  concentrated  in  an 
enclosure.  A  feeble  admission  of  this  diffi- 
culty in  mechanical  photographs  is  the  usual 
habit  of  dragging  a  figure  into  a  landscape 
which  has  no  sympathy  with  it,  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  it  **  introduces  life," 
as  they  say,  into  something  thus  acknowl- 
edged to  be  dead.  The  only  reason  the 
figure  introduced  draws  attention  from  the 
general  monotony  is  that  it  is  an  intrusion, 
usually  a  self-conscious  one. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  in-door 
work  is  better  than  the  out-door  work — 
that  is,  pure  landscape,  but  there  is  more 
good  work  in  which  figures  are  used.  I 
am  compelled  to  say  that  the  worst  things 
done  in  photography  have  been  with  figures, 
deliberately  planned,  posed,  and  exhibited 
as  "artistic."  The  deadly  self-conscious- 
ness of  models,  the  unfitness  of  objects  and 
clothes  used,  and  tKe  poverty  of  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  man  behind  the 
camera,  gives  one  a  sense  that  one  sees  a 


straight  photograph  of  a  tableau,  a  living- 
picture  arrangement,  or  the  misfits  of  the 
grand  opera  choruses  with  calcium  lights. 
A  painter  said  to  his  pupils:  "Art  is  an 
animal  not  to  be  caught  by  detail."  The 
idea  is  good  enough  to  be  remembered 
by  photographic  students.  Perhaps  the 
commonplaceness  of  many  photographs  is 
mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  any  definite 
intention  at  the  start.  We  soak  our  plates 
and  our  paper,  but  we  do  not  soak  our- 
selves enough  in  our  subject.  We  should 
follow  up  a  picture,  visit  it  often  in  many 
lights  and  seasons,  carrying  it  about  in  our 
memory  to  its  final  completion.  We  may 
over-expose  our  plates,  but  we  cannot  get 
too  strong  a  mental  impression.  It  is  good 
practice  to  sketch  with  the  camera,  using  no 
plates,  but  studying  on  the  ground-glass, 
becoming  familiar  with  the  disposition  of 
our  lens;  so  that  it  may  not  surprise  us, 
finding  out  and  avoiding  what  is  impossi- 
ble while  it  is  impossible,  studying  how  to 
work  the  camera  to  get  our  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  to  adjust  our  eyes  to  the  lens  as 
to  new  spectacles. 

A  photographer  needs  a  special  training 
for  quickness  of  perception.  It  is  his  ad- 
vantage to  be  able  to  retain  by  instant  ex- 
posure of  a  plate  some  things  which  could 
not  or  would  not  enter  his  mind  to  conceive, 
and  to  do  this  his  judgment  and  keenness 
must  be  constantly  under  his  control.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  suggestions  of  the 
happenings^  which,  like  the  conjunctions  of 
some  planets,  a  man  may  be  able  to  see  only 
once  in  his  life,  and  in  instances  where  it 
is  some  line  of  beauty,  or  some  expression 
or  sentiment,  or  intense  feeling,  there  is  no 
way  of  repeating  the  effect.  But  the  camera 
can  catch  it  if  the  man  recognizes  what  he 
wants,  and  by  his  memory  he  can  work  the 
material  into  rare  pictures.  Such  material 
is,  hke  nuggets  of  gold,  likely  to  contain 
much  dross  because  stuff  is  there  which  also 
happens  and  is  not  by  choice,  and  the  royal 
right  of  elimination  must  be  used  to  dispose 
of  whatever  detracts  from  the  value  of  the 
thing.  Good  judgment  and  a  sense  of  ab- 
stract beauty,  the  realization  of  the  embodi- 
ment of  ideas  in  forms  and  lines,  in  light  and 
sound,  make  that  quality  called  "  feeling," 
which  is  the  personality,  the  "tempera- 
ment" of  an  artist,  a  painter,  photographer, 
writer,  or  musician. 
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When  it  becomes  better  understood  that 
many  false  effects  gotten  photographically 
can  be  controlled  by  the  skill  of  the  pho- 
tographer, more  people  will  gladly  turn  to 
it  as  a  worthy  means  of  expressing  their 
ideas  and  impressions,  and  we  shall  have 
schools  of  photography  to  teach  composi- 
tion and  the  relation  of  tone  to  color  as 
well  as  the  use  of  the  camera  and  chemicals 
and  manipulation  of  prints. 

There  is  one  open  field  yet  very  little 
touched  by  the  camera,  that  is  illustration, 
and  I  look  for  great  things  in  that  direc- 
tion in  the  future.  Some  good  work,  but 
little,  has  been  already  done.  At  present 
there  is  something  like  reciprocity  between 
the  picture-maker  and  the  poets,  and  in 
getting  titles  for  pictures  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  Greek  poet  conveniently  con- 


ceived characters  which  we  recognize  in 
our  reincarnations,  or  whether  he  is  the 
inspiration  of  our  creations. 

The  opposition  through  which  this  new 
art  is  pushing  itself — the  traditions,  like  the 
earth  which  lies  above  the  bursting  seed 
through  which  it  has  to  force  its  way — is  a 
great  and  beneficial  discipline,  developing 
strength  and  brushing  off  whatever  is  super- 
fluous or  weak.  So  much  the  better  if 
progress  is  slow.  For  a  last  word  I  would 
like  to  quote  Mr.  Steichen  in  a  recent 
*  *  brave  '  *  and  refreshing  criticism  :  *  *  The 
goal  for  which  we  are  working  is  still  far, 
far  away,  and  it  seems  that  each  and  every 
man  needs  contribute  toward  the  element 
which  is  to  reach  it  and  which  each  and 
every  worker  believes  eventually  will,  or  at 
least  should,  be  reached.*' 
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BY    GUSTINE    L.    HURD. 


Of  all  the  various  requisites  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful photographer  in  portraiture  nothing 
is  more  fundamental  than  expression.  I 
refer  to  those  who  are  seeking  a  legitimate 
likeness,  and  not  to  that  other  class  who 
are  in  quest  of  something  that  looks  as  they 
would  like  to  look.  These  latter  persons 
are  far  more  concerned  about  having  a  pic- 
ture stylish  and  spirited,  with  a  certain  air, 
and  mounted  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
fad.  But  to  those  who  wish  a  portrait — 
something  that  expresses  them  with  that 
fidelity  and  accuracy  that  only  a  photo- 
graph can — the  expression  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  consideration.  No  matter  how 
artistic  the  posing  and  lighting,  or  how 
faultless  the  technique,  if  the  expression 
of  the  face  is  coastrained,  or  shows  great 
depression  or  a  forced  smile,  our  labor  is 
in  vain,  and  ought  to  be.  This  difficulty 
may  not  be  easy  to  overcome,  and  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  impossible,  but  we  have 
hardly  done  our  duty  to  our  sitter  until  we 
have  put  forth  our  best  efforts.  After 
having  done  our  best  in  the  way  of  hand- 
ling, it  may  not  conduce  to  great  enthu- 
siasm to  begin  over  again  and  expose  plate 
after  plate  for  an  indefinite  time  to  secure 
the  desired  expression.  If  I  could  write  a 
formula  to  bring  about  this  result  I  should 


be  doing  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
photographers  everywhere  ;  but  I  can  only 
make  a  few  suggestions  which  I  am  afraid 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  casting  any 
new  light. 

If  a  sitter  comes  by  appointment  it  may 
be  that  something  has  gone  wrong  at  home 
or  elsewhere  which  has  caused  great  anxiety 
and  distress,  and  the  condition  of  mind  is 
fully  revealed  by  the  face ;  or  a  headache 
or  some  bodily  ailment  is  present ;  or  per- 
haps a  great  rush  of  affairs  that  day  has 
left  the  person  exhausted  and  flushed.  Now 
the  sitter  makes  a  merit  of  keeping  his  or 
her  appointment,  and  leaves  all  to  the  pho- 
tographer. The  case  is  hopeless  from  the 
start,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  far  better 
to  renew  the  appointment  and  to  seek  to 
impress  upon  your  patron  that  there  are 
conditions  necessary  to  success,  and  that 
even  the  skill  of  a  photographer  cannot 
prevail  against  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  Ordinarily  much  can  be  done  by 
tact — by  conversation  that  interests  the 
subject,  mixed  with  a  little  judicious  com- 
pliment, and,  above  all,  by  not  fussing 
too  much  about  the  pose,  especially  at  the 
outset.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  shortest 
exposures  are  not  always  the  most  favor- 
able to  the  securing  of  the  best  expressions. 
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With  the  person  who  sits  but  infrequently 
there  is  apt  to  be  quite  a  little  tension  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  at  the  instant  of 
exposure,  and  one  that  is  somewhat  pro- 
longed allows  the  face  to  settle  into  a  more 
natural  state  and  often  results  more  favor- 
ably. A  little  deception  may  sometimes 
be  employed  to  great  advantage.  Make 
several  mock  exposures — ^using  no  plate  at 
all — and  if  your  sitter  came  into  the  oper- 
ating-room a  little  nervous  or  constrained 


it  is-  surprising  how  much  more  natural  and 
at  ease  he  or  she  will  be  when  they  think 
the  worst  is  over,  and  you  are  really  ready 
to  begin  your  work. 

Of  course,  all  this  applies  only  to  work 
deliberately  done  and  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing the  best  results.  It  seems  to  me 
that  photographers  attach  too  little  im- 
portance to  the  expression-  when  to  the 
patron  it  overshadows  everything  else. — 
Anthonf  s  International  Annual  for  igoi. 
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There  is  no  photographer  in  so  helpless 
a  case  as  he  who  is  utterly  self-satisfied  with 
his  own  work.  Such  a  man  can  neither 
learn  nor  hold ;  he  cannot  advance,  and 
so  slips  behind  the  times.  And  his  blind- 
ness prevents  him  seeing  the  fault  in  him- 
self, and  he  curses  the  world  and  loses 
money,  and  at  the  last  he  closes  his  studio 
and  drifts  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue,  still 
as  blind  as  ever  and  asking  an  absurd  price 
for  his  services  as  operator.  The  man  who 
advances  is  the  man  who  knows  the  work 
that  others  are  doing,  and  appreciates  it. 

Photography  is  two  sided — it  is  technical 
and  artistic.  In  the  past  there  have  been 
so  many  difhculties  in  photography  that  the 
man  who  attained  to  perfection  of  tech- 
nique was  reasonably  and  pardonably 
proud. 

Since  the  technical  end  of  photography 
has  become  fairly  easy  men  have  turned 
more  to  the  expression  of  that  nmny- 
phased  reality  called  art,  and  they  have 
found  that  art  is  a  very  real  thing  in  the 
hands  of  many.  When  we  say  a  real  thing 
we  mean  that  a  steady  persistence  in  hunt- 
ing after  the  real  meaning  of  art  has  raised 
men  from  work  at  J  3  a  dozen  to  work  at 
$10  a  dozen.  A  few  years  ago  Ohio  woke 
up  to  the  possibilities  of  art,  and  many  en- 
thusiastic workers  put  in  solid  hours  of 
study,  poring  over  art  rules  until  somehow 
they  blundered  through  into  dJt  feeling,  and 
found  themselves  possessed  of  a  new  Sense, 
an  intuitive  feeling  for  beauty.  Now  sev- 
eral of  them  are  making  big  headway  in 
New  York ;  others,  as  Minns,  have  gone 
to  Chicago  and  other  cities ;  Brenner  took 
hold  of  and  upheld  a  great  reputation  in 
Cincinnati,  and,  best  of  all,   the  general 


average  of  Ohio  has  been  raised  until  now 
it  is  in  many  ways  the  banner  State  of  the 
Union.  How  have  the  Ohio  men  (boys, 
we  ought  to  say)  done  this?  Many  of 
them  scarcely  know ;  certain  it  is  that  few 
of  them  know  any  fixed  rules  such  as  we 
used  to  learn  at  school  in  connection  with 
spelling  or  arithmetic.  But  somehow  the 
art  has  soaked  into  them,  or  has  influenced 
them,  and  a  better  class  of  work  is  the 
result. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
think  that  work  can  be  materially  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  any  fixed  series 
of  rules ;  all  rules  must  be  tempered  with 
some  exceptions  and  with  much  experience. 

Very  few  busy  men  can  specialize  on 
more  than  one  subject,  and  that  subject  must 
be  their  daily  occupation  ;  but  all  men  can 
widen  their  knowledge  and  appreciation 
without  becoming  specialists.  It  was  to 
widen  this  appreciation  that  we  urged,  al- 
most two  years  ago,  that  photographers 
read  and  study  Miss  Emery *s  book.  How 
to  Enjoy  Pictures,  a  book  as  interesting  as 
a  novel  and  as  enlightening  as  an  educa- 
tion. In  speaking  of  the  pleasure  to  be 
obtained  from  studying  pictures,  and  of 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  studied 
through  cheap  prints,  Miss  Emery  says : 
*  *  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  for  most 
of  us  to  become  judges  and  critics.  What 
is  heartily  to  be  desired  is  that  we  shall  all 
learn  a  larger  measure  of  appreciation.  We 
should  study  great  pictures  as  we  study 
great  books — not  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  i>ass  learned  criticisms  upon  them, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  and 
enjoying  our  share  of  whatever  they  have  to 
give  us.     The  knowledge  of  great  pictures 
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which  can  be  obtained  from  such  illustra- 
tions—often reproductions  of  reproductions 
— is  necessarily  superficial  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  knowl- 
edge is  not  worth  having.  *A  little  learn- 
ing '  is  not  a  dangerous  thing  unless  its 
possessor  mistakes  it  or  tries  to  pass  it  off 
for  great  learning.  In  these  days,  when 
any  serious  kind  of  labor  calls  for  unstinted 
devotion  of  the  worker's  time  and  strength, 
it  is  evidently  impracticable  for  average 
busy  people  to  make  any  thorough  study 
of  many  subjects  outside  of  the  routine  of 
their  required  work.  One  is  consequently 
often  reduced  to  choice  between  slight 
knowledge  and  none  at  all ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  picture  study,  where  a  very  little 
increase  of  sympathetic  understanding  en- 
larges so  much  our  resources  of  happy 
imagination,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
a  little  is  better  than  nothing. ' ' 

Hmv  to  Enjoy  Pictures  is  a  book  replete 
alike  with  suggestive  thought  and  with  solid 
information.  The  plan  followed  is  to  ana- 
lyze and  discuss  certain  well-known  or  com- 
mendable pictures,  reproductions  being  in 
each  case  given.  The  teaching  is  thus  of 
a  definite  character.  The  pictures  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  clear,  understandable  manner,  • 
and  the  reader  finds  himself  noting  and 
understanding  line,  pose,  masses,  composi- 
tion, and  the  many  things  that  he  too  fre- 
quently is  unacquainted  with.  All  classes 
of  subjects  are  touched  on,  and  whether 
dealing  with  portraiture  or  with  subjects  of 
less  direct  interest  to  the  professional,  the 
instruction  is  well  worth  study.  The  book 
is  divided  into  chapters,  dealing  with  the 
Enjoyment  of  Pictures,  landscapes.  Build- 
ings and  Street  Scenes,  Pictures  that  Tell  a 
Story,  Animals,  Portraits,  Studies  of  Life 


and  Character,  Illustrations  of  Legend  and 
Fancy,  Pictures  with  Religious  Themes, 
the  Pages  of  a  Magazine,  and  Pictures  in  a 
School-room.  There  is  also  a  chapter  deal- 
ing with  the  various  methods  of  the  repro- 
duction of  pictures. 

More  than  fifty  pictures  are  reproduced 
and  discussed  in  detail.  They  include  ex- 
amples by  Dutch,  Flemish,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  Swiss,  Austrian,  German,  English, 
and  American  artists.  As  one  reads  the 
discussions  and  studies  the  accompanying 
pictures,  the  artist's  motive  and  the  artist's 
skill  are  laid  bare.  We  see  equally  the 
meaning  and  the  technical  means  by 
which  it  has  been  attained.  It  may  be  a 
graceful  arrangement  of  the  hands,  it  may 
be  the  spacing,  or  it  may  be  merely  the 
thickening  of  some  line  in  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing  ;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  shows  some 
premeditated  design  on  the  part  of  the 
artist. 

When  we  first  read  How  to  Enjoy  Pic- 
tures we  found  in  it  a  book  not  to  be  read, 
but  to  be  studied^  and  we  pushed  it  prom- 
inently before  our  readers,  not  as  a  business 
matter,  but  as  a  means  of  advancing  the 
craft.  Hundreds  of  our  readers  got  the 
book,  and  have  learned  much  from  it.  To 
those  who  have  not  yet  done  so  we  urge 
that  they  delay  no  longer.  Twelve  months 
ago  we  suggested  to  all  photographers  that 
they  remember  themselves  with  a  New 
Year's  gift.  When  they — that  is  you — 
send  your  renewal  for  W^ilson's  and  get 
Mosaics y  take  advantage  of  the  chance  and 
obtain  JFIow  to  Enjoy  Pictures  and  a  liberal 
education.  Send  a  straight  $5  and  obtain 
both  books  and  the  Magazine  for  1901. 
The  three  work  well  as  a  course  of  study, 
supplementing  and  illusttating  each  other. 
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[Strayed  away  among  the  solemn  **  Ex 
Cathedra"  columns  of  a  recent  British 
Jourfial  of  Photography  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing suggestive  and  practical  notes  about 
printing  on  silk.  This  is  an  alluring  sub- 
ject, and  one  about  which  we  are  often  con- 
sulted by  photographers  in  search  of  profit- 
able novelties.  The  method  here  outlined 
is  simple.  Why  should  not  some  enter- 
prising reader  take  it  up  and  utilize  it  to 


brighten  up  his  show-window  or  reception- 
rooms?  Among  the  ornaments  of  Mr. 
Falk's  wonderful  Waldorf-Astoria  recep- 
tion-room are  a  few  cushions  most  daintily 
covered  with  photographs  on  silk,  and  such 
embellishments  are  appropriate  to  the  place 
as  well  as  beautiful  to  the  eye. — Editor 
W.  P.  M.] 

Considering  the  great    beauty   of    the 
results  possible  of  achievement  by  utilizing 
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silk  as  a  printing  medium  in  photography, 
it  seems  strange  that  this  and  other  kindred 
materials  are  not  more  largely  employed. 
With  the  uninitiated,  no  doubt,  there  is  an 
opinion  that  to  produce  photographs  on 
silk  means  the  employment  of  some  pecu- 
liar process  which  differs  entirely  from  that 
of  ordinary  printing  on  paper,  and  even 
among  a  large  number  of  amateur  workers 
a  belief  exists  that,  although  printing  upon 
such  mediiuns  is  quite  a  practical  thing 
in  photography,  it  is  much  too  difficult 
for  any  one  who  has  not  some  special 
knowledge  in  this  particular  branch  of 
work.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  both 
of  these  opinions  are  erroneous,  the  fact 
being  that  to  print  any  suitable  negative 
on  a  silken  support  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
all  photographic  printing  operations.  No 
doubt  the  stumbling  block  with  those  who 
consider  the  work  beyond  their  capabilities 
lies  in  the  fact  that  sensitized  silk  is  not 
generally  kept  in  stock  by  photographic 
dealers.  Therefore,  the  moment  they  come 
to  face  the  alternative  of  sensitizing  their 
own  material  they  sweep  away  all  thoughts 
of  utilizing  this  beautiful  fabric  for  printing 
their  negatives.  From  time  to  time  a  few 
enterprising  firms  have  struck  out  on  a  fresh 
departure  in  this  line  of  business,  and  not 
long  ago  a  most  excellent  quality  of  silken 
fabric  was  placed  upon  the  market  in  a 
ready-sensitized  condition.  A  few  dealers 
here  and  there  at  the  time  brought  this 
material  under  the  notice  of  their  custom- 
ers ;  but,  like  many  another  good^thing,  the 
venture  did  not  apjmrently  meet  the  sup- 
port it  deserved. 

A  young  lady  who  has  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  pleasure  of  printing  on  silken 
fabrics  came  to  us  the  other  day  and  said : 
**  I've  got  my  eye  on  auntie's  silk  blouse ; 
wouldn't  it  be  just  the  thing  for  printing 
a  few  photographs  on  ?  The  summer  is 
nearly  over,  and  she  will  be  having  a  new 
one  next  year."  So  in  time  auntie  was 
wheedled  out  of  her  blouse  and  we  were 
wheedled  into  providing  a  few  suitable 
half-plate  negatives.  The  scissors  were 
soon  at  work  ripping  open  the'  seams  of 
the  silken  article,  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  us  to  pen  these  lines  quite  a  num- 
ber of  lovely  silken  panels  were  produced 
that  are  intended  to  adorn  a  stall  in  a  ba- 
zaar during  the  winter.     How  was  this  ac- 


complished ?  The  blouse  in  question  was 
made  out  of  what  is  termed  washing  silk ; 
this  material  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
photography ;  it  can  easily  be  detected 
from  other  qualities  of  silk  by  placing  a 
small  portion  in  a  little  cold  water,  when 
it  at  once  assumes  a  hard,  horny  appear- 
ance. It  has  a  brilliant  lustre  when  dry, 
and  will,  with  careful  rubbing,  stand  wash- 
ing with  soap  and  water.  After  washing, 
an  old  sample  is  wnmg  out  and  dried  and 
ironed  in  a  damp  condition,  when  it  will 
look  as  good  as  new.  In  this  state  it  is 
ready  for  being  salted.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  this  operation.  Take  a  pinch 
of  salt  in,  say,  half  a  teacupful  of  water, 
and  when  dissolved  pour  it  into  a  flat  dish, 
immerse  the  silk  in  this  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  dry  before  a  fire.  To  prepare  the  sen- 
sitizing solution  is  also  so  ridiculously  easy 
an  operation  as  to  cause  any  one  to  laugh 
when  they  see  it  done.  Dissolve  60  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  about  i  J^  ounces  of 
water.  Place  the  same  at  an  open  window 
in  a  small  white  glass  bottle,  or  in  the  sun, 
for  a  day  or  so.  In  a  short  time  it  will 
begin  to  discolor  and  throw  down  a  dirty 
deposit  (the  organic  matter  present  in  the 
water) .  When  it  again  becomes  clear  and 
bright  it  is  ready  for  use.  To  sensitize, 
place  in  a  flat  dish.  Say,  for  a  quarter- 
plate  size,  of  material  about  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  less  of  the  silver  solution,  and 
immerse  the  salted  silk,  or  rather  let  the 
silk  saturate  itself  with  the  silver  solution. 
When  equally  saturated  all  over,  dry  again 
before  an  ordinary  fire,  and  repeat  this 
operation  once,  holding  it  from  the  oppo- 
site side  during  the  second  drying.  If  this 
is  done  fairly  quickly  in  a  room  which  is 
not  too  brightiy  lighted  there  will  be  no 
injury  from  the  light,  but  it  is  well,  if  pos- 
sible, to  close  the  shutters,  or  use  a  room 
with  gaslight.  When  dry  the  silk  is  ready 
for  the  printing   frames. 

As  to  toning,  some  workers  seldom  tone 
at  all.  Let  the  printing  be  carried  deeply, 
and  then  when  the  pictures  come  from  the 
frames  they  receive  a  good  washing  in 
several  changes  of  water,  and  are  placed 
straightway  into  the  hypo  fixing  bath.  The 
whole  operation  is  so  easy  and  so  rapidly 
performed  as  to  cause  surprise  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  it  done.  In  some  books 
of  instnictions  the  addition  of  gelatine  or 
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other  similar  matter  for  the  salting  solution 
is  recommended,  but  on  textile  fabric  work- 
ing some  photographers  of  our  acquaintance 
got  along  best  by  using  nothing  but  plain 
salt  and  water ;  and,  seeing  that  the  sensi- 
tizing of  a  piece  of  silk  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  couple  of  minutes'  time,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable or  necessary  to  so  prepare  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  solution  as  will  allow  of  the 
sensitized  silk  being  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  before  being  used  in  the  printing 
frames.  Another  great  charm  about  pic- 
tures on  silken  fabrics  will  be  found  in  the 
suitability  of  the  color  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  Moonlight  effects  are  produced 
by  using  suitable  negatives,  and  warm,  rosy 
tints  can  be  selected  to  suit  other  class  of 
subjects.  Any  lady  or  gentleman  who  once 
takes  to  this  class  of  work  will  not  be  long 
before  he  or  she  gets  quite  enthusiastic  over 
it.  Beginners  should  rest  content  with 
small  sizes  to  start  with ;  lantern-plate 
negatives  or  quarter-plates  are  quite  large 
enough,  and  with "  these  sizes  ordinary 
silken  close  texture  materials  are  very 
suitable  to  employ.  After  a  time  larger 
.sizes  may  occupy  attention. 

The  printing  of  large  photographs  on 
silk  (sizes,  say,  i2xioor  15x12)  is  quite 
a  different  matter  from  manipulating  tiny 
quarter-plates;  and  then  provision  has  to 


be  made  for  stretching  the  fabric,  so  that 
it  lies  flat  in  the  frames.  This  is  best  done 
by  .stretching  it  to  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  so 
that  it  will  be  sure  to  occupy  the  exact 
same  place  after  being  inspected  during 
printing.  For  such  large  sizes  a  ribbed 
quality  of  material  is  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  to  employ.  The  material  known 
as  bengaline  is  among  the  most-  useful 
samples.  In  selecting  negatives  for  print- 
ing on  silk,  it  will  be  found  that  bold, 
vigorous  printers  will  give  the  best  pic- 
tures. Poor,  thin  negatives,  in  fact,  are 
quite  useless  for  this  purpose,  and  the  work 
should  not  be  attempted  with  their  aid. 
In  printing  of  this  description  it  will  be 
found  that  much  beauty  is  added  at  times 
by  the  employment  of  masks.  This  per- 
mits of  a  clear  margin  when  desired  all 
around  the  picture,  and  in  some  instances 
this  is  of  value,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  as  a  general  rule,  these  pictures 
have  eventually  to  be  attached  by  means 
of  needle  and  thread  to  their  intended  sup- 
ports. For  very  small  sizes  lantern-masks 
do  nicely ;  for  other  large  sizes  any  pho- 
tographic dealer  will  supply  tnily  cut-out 
masks  up  to  whole-plate  size,  and  ovals, 
domes,  or  cushions  can  be  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  work  the  picture  is 
intended  for. 
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The  use  of  plain  paper  in  photographic 
printing  began  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  history  of  photography.  Fashions  in 
printing  methods  have  experienced  many 
changes  since  its  first  use.  We  have  had 
papers  with  glossy  surfaces,  papers  of  dif- 
ferent tones  and  colors ;  the  use  of  plain 
paper  has  for  many  years  been  practically 
abandoned,  and  yet  among  the  silver  print- 
ing papers  there  are  none  presenting  so 
many  good  features  to  the  careful  and 
painstaking  worker  as  plain  paper. 

This  paper  presents  the  advantage  of 
being  adapted  to  the  individual  taste  in 
the  selection  of  a  comparatively  smooth  or 
a  rough  surface -paper.  It  can  be  adapted 
to  thin  or  dense  negatives  ;  it  can  be  varied 
in  tone  from  a  black  and  white,  through 


all  the  various  shades  of  browns,  purples, 
or  grays;  it  will  lay  perfectly  flat  when 
finished ;  it  is  as  permanent  as  the  paper 
used  in  its  production  will  permit ;  it  can 
be  bound  in  a  book  as  easily  as  the  other 
pages  of  the  book  ;  if  heavy  paper  is  used 
with  a  wide  margin,  the  print  can  be  plate- 
sunk,  and  it  is  inexpensive  at  first  cost  and 
manipulation. 

I  have  said  that  plain  paper  is  closely 
related  to  the  early  history  of  photography. 
Without  delving  too  deep  into  the  histori- 
cal side  of  the  question,  it  can  be  concisely 
stated  that  sometime  during  the  period 
between  1835  and  1839  (the  exact  date 
seems  not  clearly  established)  Fox  Talbot 
discovered  that  by  coating  a  paper  with 
common  salt  and  then  brushing  the  salted 
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paper  over  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
he  secured  a  printing  paper  with  one  hun- 
dred times  the  rapidity  of  papers  prepared 
with  nitrate  of  silver  alone.  This  solution 
was  so  adjusted  that  the  nitrate  was  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  chloride,  and  upon  this 
principle  of  the  excess  of  the  nitrate  it 
seems  all  plain  papers  are  now  prepared. 

Chemical  Reaction,  While  it  is  inexpe- 
dient for  the  limit  of  this  article  to  follow 
each  step  of  the  process  with  the  chemical 
reaction,  it  may  be  proper  to  note  at  this 
point  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  sodium  produce  chloride  of  silver  and 
nitrate  of  sodium,  and  that  in  the  subse- 
quent steps  of  the  work  the  nitrate  of  sodium 
seems  to  be  lost  and  of  no  further  utility. 

Apparatus.  To  the  economical  worker 
the  use  of  plain  paper  offers  the  attraction 
of  a  moderate  outlay.  If  the  paper  is  to 
be  handled  in  full  size  sheets  a  hard  rubber 
tray  of  suitable  size  for  silvering  should  be 
used.  The  salting  may  be  done  in  a  wooden 
box  lined  with  oilcloth  or  rubber.  The 
toning  can  be  performed  in  an  agate  ware 
tray,  such  as  can  be  purchased  at  the  hard- 
ware stores.  In  addition  to  these  articles 
a  box  for  fuming,  some  clips  to  hang  the 
paper  up  while  drying  seem  to  be  all  that 
will  be  required.  While  if  the  paper  is 
handled  in  small  sheets  and  sensitized  by 
brushing,  instead  of  floating,  most  photog- 
raphers are  already  in  a  position  to  adopt 
this  printing  method  without  other  appa- 
ratus than  they  already  possess. 

Paper  Used,  As  before  stated,  this 
printing  method  gives  each  individual  the 
choice  of  the  kind  of  paper  required  for 
his  or  her  individual  taste.  For  book  illus- 
trations the  commercially  prepared  photo- 
graphic papers  are  probably  the  best.  For 
broad  effects  in  printing  the  operator  can 
choose  from  the  various  drawing  papers, 
such  as  Whatman's,  Michallet,  Arnold's, 
and  Knickerbocker.  Any  good  linen 
ledger  paper  can  also  be  utilized.  One 
thing  should  be  remembered :  pure  papers  are 
necessary  for  the  permanency  of  the  print, 
and  papers  which  contain  hyposulphite  of 
soda  (and  many  papers  are  found  with  a 
trace  of  this  salt)  are  not  suitable  if  per- 
manent prints  are  desired,  and  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  papers  used 
should  have  sufficient  strength,  so  that  they 
will  not  become  "  pulpy"  during  the  thor- 


ough washing  which  is  required  to  elimi- 
nate the  hypo  used  in  the  fixing  of  the 
print. 

Sizing  the  Paper.  While  all  papers  need 
a  preliminary  treatment  in  a  *  *  salting ' ' 
solution  before  sensitizing,  it  is  not  neces- 
sar)'  that  all  papers  vised  should  be  sized. 
Papers  commercially  prepared  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  and  the  linen  ledger 
papers  may  be  used  without  sizing,  while 
the  drawing  papers  should  all  be  sized  be- 
fore being  salted,  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  coarser  the  texture  of  the 
paper  the  more  important  it  is  that  it 
should  be  well  sized. 

A  2  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  is  as 
good  a  **  size"  as  the  practical  worker  can 
desire,  and  where  heavy  absorbent  draw- 
ing  papers  are  used  for  large  prints  the 
sheets  may  be  **  sized  "  twice  with  advan- 
tage. Sizing  is  done  by  immersing  the 
sheets  in  sufficient  solution  to  well  cover 
them  for  three  or  four  minutes,  or  the 
sheets  may  be  coated  by  spreading  over 
the  surface  a  pool  of  **size"  and  rubbing 
it  well  into  the  paper  with  a  Blanchard 
brush  or  tuft  of  clean  cotton. 

Salting  the  Paper,  Some  papers  require 
no  sizing,  and  these,  of  course,  require  one 
less  operation.  Salting  is  performed  by 
immersing  the  paper  in  a  tray  containing 
a  solution  prepared  as  follows  :  chloride  of 
ammonium  130  grains,  sodium  carbonate 
3  grains,  water  16  ounces.  The  paper 
should  remain  in  this  bath  for  about  three 
minutes  and  then  hung  to  dry  in  a  room 
free  from  dust. 

Combined  Sizing  and  Salting  Baths. 
Some  prefer  to  accomplish  the  sizing  and 
the  salting  in  one  operation,  and  for  their 
use  the  following  formulas  are  given  :  i^^ater 
16  ounces,  gelatine  16  to  80  grains  (de- 
pending on  the  texture  of  the  paper),  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  30  grains,  also  water  16 
ounces,  arrowroot  90  grains,  chloride  of 
sodium  30  grains,  water  16  ounces,  com- 
mon starch  90  grains.  For  weak  negatives 
use  60  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  place 
of  the  30  grains  given  in  the  above  formu- 
las, while  for  dense  negatives  less  than  30 
grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  can  be  used  to 
advantage. 

Sensitizing  the  Paper.  The  paper  having 
been  sized  and  salted  and  thoroughly  dried 
is  now  ready  for  sensitizing.      For  those 
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who  use  large  quantities  of  paper  the  most 
convenient  method  of  sensitizing  is  by 
floating  the  paper  on  the  sensitizing  bath  ; 
for  this  purpose  a  glass  or  hard  rubber  tray 
should  be  used,  and  sufficient  solution  used 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  tray  fully  an 
inch  in  depth.  Floating  is  accomplished 
by  taking  a  sheet  of  the  paper  by  the  diago- 
nal corners  and  bending  the  sheet  so  that 
its  centre  will  touch  the  solution  first,  and 
lowering  the  sheet  carefully  by  the  comers 
so  that  it  will  lie  perfectly  flat  on  the  solu- 
tion without  wetting  the  back  of  the  paper; 
the  sheet  should  then  be  raised  gently,  one 
end  at  a  time,  and  the  bubbles  broken  by 
touching  them  lightly  with  a  glass  rod. 
Sensitize  for  three  minutes  and  then  draw 
the  sheet  from  the  tray  over  the  glass  rod 
to  remove  the  surplus  solution,  and  then 
hang  up  by  clips  to  dry  in  a  room  where 
some  slight  heat  has  been  used  to  take  up 
possible  moisture. 

Sensitizing  and  drying  should  be  done 
in  a  room  lighted  by  gas  or  artificial  light, 
or  in  a  room  where  the  daylight  is  screened 
by  a  yellow  curtain.  The  room  should  be 
free  from  dust  and  the  sensitized  sheets 
should  not  be  permitted  to  touch  while 
drying. 

For  those  who  use  paper  in  small  quanti- 
ties sensitizing  by  floating  will  be  objection- 
able on  account  of  the  quantity  of  solution 
necessary.  It  is  possible  to  sensitize  paper 
in  small  quantities  by  bnishing  the  solution 
over  the  paper  with  a  camel-hair  brush  set 
in  pitch,  or  rubber  bound.  The  brush  will 
have  to  be  carefully  washed  after  use  or  it 
will  rapidly  spoil  and  become  unfit  for  use. 
The  paper  should  be  brushed  lengthwise 
and  across  so  that  all  portions  will  be  evenly 
coated.  Paper  should  be  fastened  to  a  flat 
board  with  drawing-pins,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  hold  the  brush  in  a  vertical 
position  to  facilitate  even  coating.  Some 
recommend  a  brush  made  by  using  a  strip 
of  glass  of  suitable  length,  from  three  to 
six  inches  in  width  and  covering  the  end 
of  the  glass  with  a  double  thickness  of  can- 
ton flannel  secured  in  place  by  rubber 
bands.  The  solution  in  this  instance  is 
poured  in  a  small  pool  at  one  end  of  the 
paper,  and  is  then  guided  over  the  paper 
by  means  of  the  bnish.  It  is  well  to  draw 
a  light  pencil  mark  over  the  back  of  the 
paper  before  sensitizing  in  order  to  deter- 


mine the  coated  side  after  the  paper  is 
dried. 

Sensitizing  Solutions.  In  compiling  these 
formulas  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
grains  of  silver  needed  to  each  ounce  of 
sensitizer.  Among  amateurs  the  tendency 
is  to  use  a  solution  containing  from  fifty  to 
sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  while  among  pro- 
fessionals a  tendency  to  use  a  weaker  solution 
prevails.  When  the  paper  is  to  be  sensi- 
tized by  brushing,  the  following  formula  is 
recommended  :  dissolve  60  grains  of  silver 
in  ^  ounce  of  distilled  water,  then  add 
stronger  spirits  of  ammonia  drop  by  drop, 
stirring  carefully  with  a  glass  rod  until  the 
dark  precipitate  is  redissolved,  then  add 
water  to  make  one  ounce.  Another  method 
of  preparing  the  sensitizing  solution  is  to 
proceed  as  in  the  formula  given  above  until 
the  precipitate  has  been  redissolved,  then 
divide  the  solution  into  two  parts.  In  one 
part  drop  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  until 
blue  litmus  paper  is  changed  to  red,  then 
add  the  other  part  of  the  solution,  and, 
finally,  water  to  make  one  ounce.  If  the 
solution  is  not  clear  it  should  be  filtered 
before  using. 

In  the  United  State  Geological  Survey 
plain  paper  is  used  extensively  in  printing 
from  the  wet-plate  negatives  of  the  field 
maps  of  the  topographers.  Rives  paper  is 
used  without  sizing  and  is  salted  with  a 
bath  containing  six  grains  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  to  an  ounce  of  water.  The 
paper  is  sensitized  by  floating  on  a  bath 
containing  thirty  grains  of  silver  to  the 
ounce.  This  bath  is  used  over  and  over, 
and  is  kept  in  working  order  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  and  nitrate  of  silver  until  the 
test  by  hydrometer  shows  thirty  grains  to 
the  ounce.  The  prints  are  toned  in  a  gold 
and  soda  bath  containing  one  grain  of  gold 
to  sixteen  ounces  of  water.  Toning  is  com- 
pleted in  three  or  four  minutes,  and  good 
black  and  white  is  obtained  by  this  process. 
Another  method  of  preparing  a  sensitizing 
solution  is  to  take  nitrate  of  silver  50  grains, 
nitrate  of  ammonia  30  grains,  stronger 
spirits  of  ammonia  3  minims,  and  water  i 
ounce.  Prepare  the  bath  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient for  floating  the  paper  and  pour  into 
a  bottle ;  mark  the  height  of  the  solution  on 
the  bottle.  After  using  the  solution  pour 
it  back  into  the  bottle  and  fill  to  the  mark 
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by  adding  for  each  ounce  of  water  nitrate 
of  silver  50  grains,  nitrate  of  ammonium 
30  grains,  stronger  spirit  of  ammonia  3 
minims.  The  first  condition  of  the  bath 
can  be  maintained  by  renewing  to  the  hy- 
drometer test. 

Fuming,  The  paper  having  been  sensi- 
tized and  dried,  it  should  then  be  fumed 
for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  tight  box  which 
is  tall  enough  to  hang  up  the  paper  by 
clips  attached  to  wires  running  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  box,  leaving  a  space  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  between  the  lower  edges 
of  the  paper  and  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
Place  a  saucer  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
stronger  spirits  of  ammonia  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  close  the  door  of  the  box  and 
fume  for  ten  minutes.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
fuming,  and  the  burden  of  opinion  seems 
to  indicate  that  fumed  paper  prints  more 
rapidly  than  the  unfumed.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  very  good  prints  may  be  ob- 
tained from  unfumed  paper,  and  when  only 
small  quantities  are  used  the  fuming  may 
safely  be  dispensed  with. 

Printing,  But  little  need  be  said  upon 
the  subject  of  printing,  except  that  weak 
negatives  should  be  printed  in  a  weak  light, 
while  strong  negatives  can  be  printed  in 
sunlight.  The  printing  should  be  carried 
two  or  three  shades  deeper  than  the  same 
negative  would  require  if  printed  in  albu- 
men paper.  The  prints  should  be  kept  in 
a  dark  place  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
printing-frame  until  they  are  toned,  and 
the  toning  should  be  done  on  the  day  of 
printing.  It  is  equally  important  that  the 
paper  should  be  used  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
sensitized  and  fumed,  and  printing  should 
not  be  delayed  over  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  paper  is  sensitized.  Some  recommend 
storing  the  paper  after  sensitizing,  and  plac- 
ing between  sheets  of  soda  blotting-paper, 
which  is  prepared  by  soaking  chemically 
pure  blotting-paper  in  a  solution  containing 
one  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  twenty 
ounces  of  water.  The  blotters  are  then 
dried  and  are  ready  for  use.  It  is  claimed 
that  paper  can  be  preserved  in  this  manner 
from  one  to  two  weeks,  but  as  no  one  has 
claimed  that  papers  improve  with  age,  the 
safer  plan  is  to  use  the  paper  as  soon  as 
prepared. 

Toning,     Before  placing  the  prints  in 


the  toning-bath  they  should  be  washed  in 
several  changes  of  water  until  the  slight 
milky  appearance  shown  in  the  first  wash- 
ing water  entirely  disappears ;  the  prints  are 
then  transferred  to  the  toning-bath  and 
toned  until  the  desired  tone  has  been 
reached,  remembering  that  the  prints  will 
dry  out  slightly  deeper  than  they  appear  in 
the  toning-bath.  The  prints  are  then 
transferred  to  the  fixing-bath,  where  they 
should  remain  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  transferred  to  running  water, 
then  placed  upon  sheets  of  blotting-paper 
and  dried  under  pressure.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  while  the  prints  are  in  the 
preliminary  washing  waters  and  while  in 
the  toning  and  fixing-baths  they  should  be 
kept  moving,  the  position  of  the  prints 
changed  one  by  one,  so  that  the  prints  will 
not  be  washed,  toned,  or  fixed  unevenly. 
The  changing  in  the  toning-bath  should 
be  done  quite  rapidly,  and  the  prints  care- 
fully watched,  or  over-toning  may  result; 
care  must  also  be  observed  in  the  fixing- 
bath,  as  prints  which  are  allowed  to  settle 
together  will  fix  unevenly  and  afterward 
become  spotted  and  spoiled. 

Toning-baths,  As  a  general  principle  it 
may  be  stated  that  less  gold  is  required  in 
toning  plain  paper  than  is  needed  for  albu- 
men papers,  and  it  may  also  be  stated  that 
the  toning  of  plain  paper  occupies  less 
time.  For  those  who  make  but  few  prints 
the  use  of  a  bath  that  can  be  prepared 
readily  is  recommended,  and  the  bath 
should  be  discarded  after  the  toning  is  fin- 
ished. For  those  who  use  plain  paper 
continuously  a  bath  that  can  be  used  over 
and  over  should  be  used.  The  following 
toning  baths  where  small  quantities  are 
toned  are  recommended :  water  9  ounces, 
gold  solution  (i  grain  to  an  ounce) 
I  ounce,  neutralize  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  bath 
is  not  made  too  alkaline  or  too  acid,  and 
it  should  be  used  immediately.  Another 
toning-bath  for  immediate  use  is  as  follows: 
water  10  ounces,  gold  solution  (i  grain  to 
ounce)  I  ounce,  borax  10  grains.  In 
using  these  solutions,  if  a  black  tone  is  de- 
sired, the  prints  should  be  toned  until  they 
are  slightly  blue  and  then  given  a  supple- 
mental toning  in  a  bath  of  platinum  toning 
solution.  Platinum  toning  solutions  are 
prepared  and  ready  for  use,  and  directions 
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accompany  each  bottle.  That  prepared 
by  the  American  Aristotype  Co.  will  prove 
very  satisfactory. 

A  toning-bath  which  *  can  be  iised  over 
and  over  is  made  as  follows  :  dissolve  fifteen 
grains  of  gold  in  fifteen  ounces  of  water, 
and  use  this  as  a  stock  solution  of  gold.  To 
tone,  take  of  water  one  pint,  gold  solution 
one  ounce,  and  neutralize  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  borax  until  a  test  with  litmus 
paper  shows  a  slight  alkaline  tendency. 
This  bath  can  be  used  over  and  over  by  the 
addition  of  more  gold  when  it  becomes 
weakened  from  use,  remembering  to  keep 
the  bath  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  borax.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a  bath  too  rich  in  gold  is  acid  and  that  it 
will  tone  too  rapidly  and  unevenly,  and 
that  a  bath  too  strongly  alkaline  tones 
slowly.  A  bath  in  good  working  condi- 
tion should  tone  in  from  three  to  four 
minutes,  and  a  bath  should  not  be  too 
cold  or  too  hot. 

Toning  with  Hypo.  Very  pretty  tones 
in  warm  browns  can  be  obtained  by  omit- 
ting the  gold  bath  and  placing  the  prints 
after  the  preliminary  washing  in  a  hypo 
solution,  one  ounce  of  hypo  solution  (sat.) 
to  four  ounces  of  water.  The  prints  should 
be  printed  very  deep,  so  that  the  high -lights 
are  quite  deeply  printed  and  the  toning 
should  be  carried  on  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes;  the  prints  should  then  be  thor- 
oughly washed  so  as  to  remove  all  traces 
of  hypo.  Prints  made  in  this  way  have 
been  exposed  to  strong  sunlight  for  months 
without  showing  any  change,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  permanent  if  the  paper  used 
is  of  good  quality. 


Fixing.  Prints  should  be  fixed  iu  a 
hypo  solution  composed  as  follows :  Hypo, 
I  ounce ;  water,  lo  ounces ;  and  the  fixing 
should  occupy  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
final  washing,  which  should  occupy  thirty 
to  forty  minutes,  in  running  water  or  water 
frequently  changed.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  prints  from  packing  together. 

Mounting.  Any  good  mountant,  such  as 
Higgins*  photo  paste  or  paste  prepared  for 
the  purpose  from  starch,  will  serve  for 
mounting,  and  little  need  be  said  on  this 
subject,  as  former  experience  in  mounting 
prints  will  suggest  the  best  methods. 

Plate  Sinking.  An  easy  and  effective 
way  to  plate-sink  prints  which  have  been 
made  on  heavy  paper  masked  with  a  wide 
margin  is  to  cut  a  card  of  thin  Bristol  board 
large  enough  to  cover  the  print  with  a  one- 
half  inch  margin  all  around.  Centre  the 
card  carefully  on  the  face  of  the  print,  take 
up  the  print  and  card  without  pennitting  a 
change  of  position,  and  place  them  against 
the  window-pane,  the  back  of  the  print 
being  outward.  Trace  finnly  around  the 
card,  which  can  be  seen  through  the  l>ack 
of  the  print,  with  a  blunt  instnmient,  such 
as  the  bone  handle  of  an  ink-eraser.  This 
will  sink  the  centre  of  the  picture  to  the 
depth  of  the  card  used,  and  when  carefully 
done  makes  an  attractive  picture  doubly  at- 
tractive. It  is  believed  that  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  plain  paper  will 
be  sufficient  to  enable  the  careful  worker 
to  succeed  without  difficulty,  and  for  this 
reason  the  citation  of  a  multiplicity  of  for- 
mulas for  sensitizing  and  toning  has  been 
omitted. 


LIGHT   AND   SHADE. 


In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Birming- 
ham Photographic  Society  Mr.  C.  T.  Cox 
repeated  a  few  points  on  the  study  of  light 
and  shade  which  are  worthy  of  place  here. 
If  photographers  would  only  learn  the  value 
of  observation  from  nature,  and  apply  their 
observations  in  their  work  under  the  sky- 
light, portraiture  would  lose  many  of  the 
falsities  and  absurdities  which  at  present 
cause  artists  to  speak  of  it  as  something 
less  than  the  art  it  is. 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  many  of  the  very  poor 


photographs,  and  not  a  few  paintings  that 
could  be  classed  in  the  same  category,  owed 
their  evident  defects  to  a  lack  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  effect  which  light  and 
shade  had  upon  a  composition. 

Those  pictures  which  were  flat — ^that  is, 
which  appeared  to  be  all  upon  one  plane — 
were  due  to  this  prima  facie  cause,  and 
he  pointed  out  to  amateurs  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  handled  these  two  natural 
products  regulated  the  depth  or  otherwise 
of   their   landscapes.      In    fact,   the   only 
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means  of  giving  recedence  to  different 
planes  depends  upon  proper  distribution 
of  lights  and  shadows.  There  must  be  a 
tender  gradation  from  light  to  shade,  and 
from  shade  to  light.  In  passing,  Mr.  Cox 
said  great  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween reflections — ^which  were  often  erro- 
neously spoken  of  as  shadows — and  true 
shadows  themselves.  Not  that  it  needed 
water  to  give  reflections.  No  object  in 
nature  was  really  opaque,  hence  there  was 
always  a  certain  measure  of  reflectiveness 
from  all  surfaces  that  received  (upon  their 
surfaces)  light.  Ivy  leaves,  stones,  peb- 
bles, and  even  grass  influenced  gradation 
in  pictures,  and  caused  a  gentle  and  gen- 
eral transition.  **  Further,"  he  said, 
**  there  are  no  blacks  in  nature,  not  even 
a  black  hat,  coat,  or  hen ;  it  is '  only  a 
negative  of  light,  and  even  these  supposed 
blackest  of  blacks  contain  blue,  and  thus 
transmit  part  of  the  light  they  receive.  It 
is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  observe  effects 
even  in  things  that  do  not  promise  to  aid 
us.     To  see  rightly  is  to  half  do.*' 

The  lecturer  then  continued  by  showing 
further  that  every  shadow  itself  gradates. 
This  could  be  proved  by  observation,  and 
the  opportunity  to  cultivate  this  grand 
faculty  existed  even  in  a  smoke-begrimed 
town.  He  strongly  advised  his  hearers  to 
study  well  the  passing  effects  of  clouds, 
sunrises,  and  sunsets,  and  then  they  would 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  Ruskin's  state- 
ment that  nothing  was  absolutely  flat,  and 
that  even  on  a  roseleaf  or  square  foot  of 
sky  there  was  gradation  of  light  and  shade. 
The  effects  of  light  and  shade  could  readily 
and  rightly  be  studied  by  observing  an  egg 
or  even  a  saucer,  and  how  much  more  sub- 
tle is  this  light  or  shade  in  the  tree  of  the 
forest  or  meadow.  He  pointed  out  that 
frequently  he  had  seen  photographs  in 
which  trees  in  the  immediate  foreground 
had  been  represented  as  being  as  black  as 
night,  because  the  photographer  had  been 
unable  to  realize  or  reproduce  the  subtle 
roundness  which  was  to  be  seen  when  full 
observation  has  been  allowed. 

Why  did  a  young  artist  make  his  first 
green  field  too  green  ?  Simply  because  he 
had  not  arrived  at  the  point  of  discrimina- 
tion of  gradation  which  the  field  of  waving 
grass  possessed  by  very  virtue  of  its  motion. 
Then,   again,  the  medium  of  air  through 


which  the  photograph  was  taken  was  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  matter.  This 
could  be  observed  by  noting  how  ^fen  the 
tfun  sails  of  fishing  smacks  appeared  as  re- 
flections upon  the  sea  water,  which  also 
influenced  the  ripeness  and  richness  of 
reflection.  Passing  from  generalities,  the 
lecturer  pointed  out  that  there  should 
always  be  a  dominant  light  and  shade  in 
every  photograph.  The  closer  these  two 
were  together  the  more  dramatic  was  the 
effect.  Separate  them,  and  we  get  restful - 
ness  and  repose.  Be  careful  not  to  con- 
fuse dramatic  effect  and  inharmoniousness. 
There  was  nothing  inharmonious  in  nature. 
The  two  discordant  notes — red  and  blue  of 
the  chromatic  scale — never  occurred  in  na- 
ture in  juxtaposition  without  some  inter- 
vening modification,  so  there  was  also  no 
absolute  white,  or  high  light,  or  deep  dark; 
all  was  gradual  and  harmonious,  as  even  the 
bright  lightning  flash  against  the  nimbus 
sky.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  a 
picture  or  photograph  did  not  please  us,  it 
must  contain  a  fault  either  in  composition 
or  in  arrangement  of  light  and  shade. 

There  is  always  some  one  thing  that 
stands  out  prominently,  and  this  so  im- 
presses one  that  we  are  bound  to  take  the 
picture.  This  prominent  subject,  or  maybe 
idea  only,  should  form  the  mo/z/  of  the 
whole  scheme. 

It  is  our  treatment  of  this  moti/  that 
gives  us  harmony  or  otherwise.  Study  en- 
ables us  to  convert  this  means  to  our  end, 
and  as  study  costs  so  little,  why  do  we 
hesitate  ?  Study  also  strengthens  the  brain, 
and  the  brain  enables  us  to  form  a  poetic 
conception  of  a  landscape.  In  a  good  pic- 
ture there  is  always  some  mental  effort  re- 
quired to  appreciate  it.  Things  that  are 
self-explanatory  are  rarely  appreciated,  and 
all  photographs  should,  therefore,  contain 
some  hidden  beauty,  some  poetic  meaning, 
and  some  soul. 


An  English  seer  sends  to  the  British 
Journal  a  forecast  of  photography  fifty 
years  hence.  Among  other  changes,  pic- 
torial photography  will  be  dead ;  photo- 
graphy in  color  will  be  universal ;  lenses 
will  be  out  of  date ;  the  amateurs  will  all 
be  schoolboys ;  and,  worst  of  all,  all  cam- 
eras will  be  **  made  in  Japan. ' ' 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


There  has  been  considerable  excitement 
in  England  owing  to  an  alleged  death  from 
using  X-rays.  The  yellow  press  worked 
up  quite  a  little  scare,  but  a  coroner*s  jury 
decided  that  no  blame  attached  either  to 
the  photographer  or  the  surgeon. 

Bromide  paper  seems  likely  to  boom; 
the  pictorial  men  in  Europe  have  discov- 
ered it,  and  will  shortly  be  turning  out 
bromide  masterpieces. 

The  Edinburgh  (^Scotland')  Photographic 
Society's  annual  exhibition  of  photographs 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society, 
38  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  from  Satur- 
day, Febniary  16,  to  Saturday,  March  9, 
1 90 1.  Entries  close  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1 90 1,  at  4  P.M.  Reception  of 
pictures  closes  on  Saturday,  February  9, 
X901,  at  10  P.M.  The  following  classes 
are  open  to  all — (gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals  in  each  class)  :  Class  i,  portraiture 
and  figure  studies ;  Class  2,  landscape  and 
seascape.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mc- 
Culloch,  W.S.,  at  loa,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Genteel  Starvation.  **  Retouching  done 
at  home"  seems  to  be  a  considerable  busi- 
ness in  England,  for  many  workers  regu- 
larly advertise  for  negatives.  Some  will 
take  cabinet  negatives  as  low  as  seventy 
cents  a  dozen,  and  one  worker,  grading  his 
prices,'  offers  to  undertake  full-length  cabi- 
nets at  four  cents  each.  One  unfortunate, 
who  offers  cabinet  prints  from  photogra- 
pher's negatives  at  thirty -six  cents  per 
dozen,  will  undertake  retouching  **at  own 
prices.  * ' 

Photographing  Public  Buildings.  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  says  R.  W.  Lord  in  the 
News,  when  the  light  is  not  good  enough 
for  instantaneous  exposures,  the  out-door 
worker  is  met  with  a  difficulty  when  pho- 
tographing public  buildings,  etc.,  where 
people  are  constantly  on  the  move.  He 
cannot  give  an  instantaneous  exposure 
owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  light,  and 
if  he  give  a  time  exposure  in  the  ordinary 
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way  the  foreground  will  be  considerably 
blurred  by  the  movement  of  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  camera  and  the  object  he  is 
photographing.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  I  have  adopted  the  following 
plan  :  As  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  give 
a  very  short  exposure  I  give  a  very  long 
one.  By  stopping  down  the  lens  aperture 
toy/64  I  am  enabled  to  give  an  exposure 
of  several  minutes,  so  that  the  movement 
of  the  traffic  in  front  of  the  camera  has  no 
effect  on  the  plate.  Keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out for  the  approach  of  anything  white, 
such  as  a  lady*s  white  dress  or  the  inevit- 
able baby  in  the  perambulator,  whenever 
anything  of  this  nature  approaches  I  put 
on  the  cap  until  it  has  passed,  then  take  it 
off  again.  It  is  necessary  also  to  watch 
for  any  of  the  passers-by  stopping  in  front 
of  the  camera.  Immediately  there  is  any 
stoppage  the  cap  should  be  put  on  the  lens 
until  the  traffic  has  got  in  full  swing  again. 
I  have  sometimes  stood  as  long  as  twenty 
minutes  taking  off  the  cap  and  replacing- 
it,  perhaps,  a  score  of  times,  but  I  have 
been  rewarded  by  getting  a  negative  free 
from  blurred  figures  in  the  foreground, 
which,  by  any  other  means,  would  have 
been  impossible. 

A  Simple  Sensitizer.  Noticing  the  inqui- 
ries of  several  readers  for  a  sensitizer,  says 
a  writer  in  Photography,  I  venture  to  brings 
forward  the  following  one :  Distilled  water 
10  parts,  silver  nitrate  3  parts,  uranium 
nitrate  30  parts,  and  absolute  alcohol  to 
100  parts.  The  material,  whatever  it  may 
be,  requires  no  previous  preparation  be- 
yond sizing.  The  solution  must  be  brushed 
on,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark  (which 
does  not  take  long).  When  printed,  it 
needs  no  toning,  but  is  fixed  in  two  or 
three  baths  of  water  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  washed.  When  warm  tones  are 
desired,  the  material  is  dried  in  front  of 
the  fire,  or  ironed  on  the  wrong  side  with 
a  hot  iron.  I  have  obtained  very  good  re- 
sults with  this  on  silk,  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, post-cards,  and  other  things  besides. 
The  solution  must  be  kept  in  a  bottle  cov- 
ered over  with  opaque  paper,  or  else  in  the 
dark. 
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BY   G.    F.    BLACKMORE. 


The  advent  of  a  new  process,  or  a  nota- 
ble modification  of  an  old  one,  seldom  fails 
to  attract  the  attention  of  photographers — 
especially  those  who,  in  the  practice  of 
their  hobby,  endeavor  to  infuse  into  the 
records  and  souvenirs  of  their  wanderings 
as  much  pictorial  quality  as  possible. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  a  photographer 
possessing  the  combined  qualities  of  beauty 
and  truth  is  preferable  to  one  having  the 
latter  characteristic  only,  it  seems  obvious 
that  every  effort  to  secure  these  united 
qualities  is  to  be  commended  and  en- 
couraged. It  also  follows  that  any  new 
process  which  lends  itself  to  the  combina- 
tion, either  by  affording  a  means  of  ob- 
taining better  results  than  are  possible  with 
any  other  process,  or  one  giving  equally 
good  results  with  greater  facility  and  cer- 
tainty, must  be  accorded  the  photographer's 
hearty  welcome. 

Without  wishing  it  to  be  inferred  that 
the  present  well-known  permanent  pro- 
cesses are  considered  deficient  in  the  prin- 
cipal desirable  qualities,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  photographer,  however  skilled  he 
may  become,  is  more  or  less  confined, 
within  certain  rigid  limits,  by  the  materials 
and  apparatus  at  his  disposal  for  giving 
effect  to  any  artistic  or  pictorial  ideas  he 
may  possess. 

That  many  photographers  chafe  under 
this  restraint,  and  strive  after  greater  free- 
dom and  means  of  expression,  has  surely 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  at  the  prin- 
cipal exhibitions  held  during  the  present 
year. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper  to  discuss  the  merits  and 
failings  of  the  many  revivals  and  improve- 
ments of  the  various  printing  processes, 
or  to  point  out  in  detail  the  limitations  to 
which  brief  reference  has  just  been  made ; 
they  will  be  only  too  vividly  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  consistently  tried  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  latest  products  of  the 
tireless  experimenter. 


•  A  paper  read  before  the  West  London  Photo- 
graphic Society. 


In  a  general  way  one  might  repeat  the 
well-known  axiom  that  it  is  desirable,  for 
any  and  all  printing  processes,  to  obtain  as 
perfect  negatives  as  possible.  Further, 
while  it  may  be  fairly  true  that  a  perfect 
negative  will  yield  a  good  print  in  any  pro- 
cess, it  seems  a  very  general  opinion  that  a 
thoroughly  good  negative  for  carbon  print- 
ing is  not  of  necessity  an  equally  good  one 
for  platinum,  and  vice  versa. 

Assuming  then  that  the  photographer  has 
obtained  the  best  negative  that  the  subject 
itself  permitted,  or  that  was  possible  under 
the  existing  conditions  or  circumstances, 
the  next  desideratum  would  appear  to  be 
a  printing  process  of  great  plasticity  and 
susceptible  of  very  considerable  modifica- 
tion and  control,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  and  fairly  skilled  worker,  would 
enable  him  to  give  expression  more  freely 
to  the  ideas  of  beauty  that  the  subject  im- 
pressed him  with,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
amount  of  shortcoming  on  the  part  of  the 
negative. 

It  will  be  for  you  to  form  your  own 
opinion  whether  anything  you  will  see  and 
hear  to-night  constitutes  an  advance,  how- 
ever slight,  toward  the  realization  of  your 
hopes,  making  due  allowance  for  the  very 
brief  acquaintance  of  the  lecturer  with  the 
process,  and  his  consetjuent  inability  to  do 
it  full  justice. 

It  seems  probable,  bearing  in  mind  the 
almost  invariable  experience  of  the  past, 
that  prolonged  trial,  accompanied,  as  usual, 
with  much  vexation  of  spirit,  will  in  due 
course  prove  whether  ozotype  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  or  Avith  possible  improvements, 
is  to  be  one  of  the  chosen  processes  for 
displaying  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  pho- 
tography. 

Instead  of  making  comparisons  with  other 
printing  processes  as  we  proceed,  perhaps 
the  better  plan,  while  avoiding  the  quick- 
sands of  theory,  will  be  to  lay  before  you 
the  working  technicalities  of  ozotype,  and 
at  the  same  time. draw  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  claims  made  on  its  behalf,  leav- 
ing those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
other  processes  to  institute  comjiarisons  for 
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themselves,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  an 
instructive  discussion. 

The  ozotype  print  may  be  said  to  re- 
semble one  in  carbon  in  the  constituents 
composing  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  final  image 
consists  of  insoluble  pigmented  gelatine 
supported  on  paper  of  suitable  or  desired 
surface  and  texture.  The  method  of  pro- 
ducing it — at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  stages 
— ^is  essentially  different. 

The  requisite  materials  are  : 

1.  A  supply  of  suitable  sized  paper  free 
from  alkaline  substances. 

2.  A  bottle  of  sensitizing  fluid — to  be 
obtained  from  the  Ozotype  Company,  or 
dealers. 

3.  A  small  bottle  of  Lepage's  fish  glue, 
for  sizing  paper  that  may  be  bought  in  the 
unsized  condition,  but  otherwise  suitable. 

4.  A  broad  flat  brush  of  soft  bristle. 
The   other   apparatus    required    in    the 

after-treatment  and  production  of  the 
print  will  probably  be  in  the  possession  of 
all  photographers — at  any  rate,  carbon 
workers. 

Since  very  full  and  explicit  instructions 
for  working  the  process  are  given  in  Mr. 
Thomas  Manly' s  book,  the  operations  will 
be  only  briefly  touched  upon ;  a  few  results 
put  before  you,  and,  finally,  one  or  two 
illustrations  given  of  the  methods  of  work- 
ing. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  a  suitable  sized 
paper  is  not  readily  obtainable,  any  other 
paper  of  good  quality  and  surface — fairly 
smooth  to  be  preferred  for  sizes  up  to 
whole-plate — may  be  sized  in  the  following 
manner. 

First  prepare  the  sizing  solution.  A  con- 
venient and  very  satisfactory  one  consists 
of  one  ounce  of  Lepage's  fish  glue  dis- 
solved in  nine  ounces  of  water ;  when  cool 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Having  pinned  a  piece 
of  paper,  say  30  inches  by  22  inches,  to  a 
clean  drawing-board  or  table,  pour  a  small 
quantity  of  solution  on  to  the  paper,  and 
brush  it  rapidly  backward  and  forward,  and 
again  crosswfee,  to  produce  as  even  a  layer 
as  possible  and  to  avoid  using  an  unneces- 
sary quantity  of  size.  A  very  little  prac- 
tice enables  one  to  judge  where  best  to  pour 
the  size  on  the  paper,  and  about  how  much 
will  be  required  to  comfortably  cover  the 
surface  when  well  brushed.  The  drawing- 
board  may  be  then  stood  on  edge,  and  the 


paper  left  to  dry,  or  the  paper  may  be  re- 
moved and  hung  up  by  the  two  top  cor- 
ners. If  the  paper  is  of  open  texture  or 
an  absorbent  nature,  a  second  coating  of 
size  may  be  given  with  advantage  when  the 
first  is  surface  dry. 

When  the  final  sizing  has  become  surface 
dry,  but  not  hard,  the  sensitizing  solution 
should  be  applied.  It  is  probably  unwise 
to  perform  this  operation  in  full  daylight, 
but  it  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety  by 
the  aid  of  a  comfortable  amount  of  artifi- 
cial light.  The  sized  paper  is  again  pinned 
down  as  before,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 
sensitizing  solution  applied  in  a  very  similar 
manner  to  that  adopted  in  sizing,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  amount  of  sensi- 
tizing mixture  may  be  accurately  measured, 
and  waste  avoided.  The  amount  required 
for  the  size,  30  in.  by  22  in.,  before  men- 
tioned, will  vary  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  fluidrachms,  according  to  the  texture 
of  the  paper  used.  A  useful  figure  to  re- 
member will  be  one  drachm  to  one  and  a 
half  square  feet  of  surface. 

When  this  solution  has  been  carefully 
brushed  all  over  the  .surface  so  as  to  cover 
it  evenly,  the  paper  may  be  hung  up  to 
dry,  the  time  for  lyhich  will  be  from  15  to 
60  minutes.  It  will  be  found  that  com- 
plete success  with  this  process  will  depend 
largely  on  the  care  with  which  the  paper 
has  been  sized  and  sensitized.  If  there  are 
any  serious  inequalities  they  are  apt  to  show 
in  the  print  and  ruin  it. 

The  drying  of  the  sensitized  paper  must 
unquestionably  be  carried  out  in  a  non- 
actinic  or  a  very  subdued  artificial  light. 
When  dry  it  may  be  at  once  cut  up  to  de- 
sired sizes,  being  careful  to  leave  an  inch 
or  so  of  margin  at  each  end  for  handling. 
A  slight  margin  at  the  sides  will  also  be 
found  an  advantage. 

In  this  state  the  paper  is  ready  for  print- 
ing, and  will  keep  in  good  working  order 
for  a  long  time  if  cared  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  platinum  paper,  and  for  some 
weeks  if  put  in  a  dry  drawer  under  .slight 
pressure.  The  operation  of  printing  is 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  with  plat- 
inum paper ;  the  time  required  is  perhaps 
somewhat  less,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
image  almost  identical.  Any  difference 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  a  stronger  print, 
having  more  of  the  fine  details  visible. 
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The  next  operation  is  to  thoroughly  wa3h 
the  prints,  and  in  order  to  economize  time 
a  number  may  be  operated  on  at  once. 
Place  them,  one  at  a  time,  in  a  large  dish 
of  cold  water — ^in  any  convenient  place 
and  in  any  light — and  keep  them  moving 
for  ten  minutes.  Pour  all  the  water  away 
and  refill  with  clean  water  for  a  second  and 
third  bath  of  10  minutes  each.  The  prints 
are  then  ready  to  be  hung  up  to  dry.  With 
very  thick  or  absorbent  papers,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  baths  or  in  the  time  will 
certainly  contribute  to  better  results  indeed, 
there  seems  no  objection  to  a  fairly  pro- 
longed washing  to  ensure  the  removal  of 
all  chemicals  unaffected  by  light. 

The  surface  moisture  may  be  blotted  off 
without  injury  to  the  prints,  which,  when 
dry,  may  be  kept  indefinitely,  or  until  a 
suitable  occasion  presents  for  pigmenting 
them.  They  are,  of  course,  no  longer 
liable  to  injury  from  light. 

When  about  to  pigment  the  prints  we 
proceed  as  follows :  A  bath  is  made  up  of 
water  40  ounces,  glacial  acid  60  minims, 
hydroquinone  15  grains,  and  pure  sulphate 
of  iron  5  grains.  The  ingredients  are 
added  to  the  water  in  the  order  given,  and 
thoroughly  dissolved  before  using  the  bath, 
which  will  remain  in  good  order  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

It  is  stated  that  this  bath  should  be  used 
at  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  75°,  but 
the  reason  is  not  given ;  presumably,  it  is 
to  be  sure  of  getting  the  gelatine — ^with  a 
definite  time  of  immersion  in  the  bath  into 
a  suitably  soft  condition  for  making  close 
contact  with  the  whole  surface  of  the  paper 
print,  when  the  two  are  squeegeed  to- 
gether. 

Having  prepared  the  acetic  bath,  with, 
say,  an  inch  and  a  half  depth  of  solution, 
and  warmed  it  to  the  required  temperature, 
take  a  piece  of  the  pigment  plaster  and 
place  it  face  downward  in  the  bath.  After 
about  half  a  minute's  immersion,  turn  it 
over  and  brush  the  face  gently  with  a  flat 
camel* s-hair  brush  to  remove  air  bells,  etc. 
In  about  another  half  minute  the  plaster 
will  be  soft  and  limp ;  then  take  a  print 
and  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  plaster 
under  the  surface  of  the  solution,  taking 
care  to  lower  it  into  the  bath  in  such  away 
as  to  avoid  air  bells  if  possible.  Lift  the 
two  out  of  the  bath  together,   lay  them 


down  on  a  flat  surface,  plaster  uppermost, 
and  firmly  squeegee  them  together.  After 
removing  the  remaining  surface  moisture 
with  blotting-paper,  hang  the  prints  up  to 
dry. 

When  the  pigmented  prints  are  dry,  or 
have  been  hanging  in  a  dry  place  for  not 
less  than  three  hours,  they  are  ready  for 
development.  In  this  state,  also,  the  prints 
will  keep  a  considerable  time  without  de- 
teriorating. 

The  process  of  development  will  present 
no  novelties  to  the  carbon  worker,  and  no 
difficulties  to  the  beginner. 

A  large  tray  to  contain  hot  water  is  al- 
most the  only  thing  necessary,  with  some 
means  of  keeping  the  Avater  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  105*^.  While  the  hot  bath  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  place  the  prints 
in  cold  water,  and  let  them  soak  for  20  or 
30  minutes— depending  on  the  time  of 
year — colder  weather  requiring  the  longer 
period. 

If  a  large  number  of  prints  are  being 
dealt  with,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
some  of  them  after  half  an  hour's  soaking, 
and  place  them  on  blotting-paper  to  await 
development. 

Take  one  of  the  soaked  prints  and  plunge 
it  under  the  surface  of  the  warm  water; 
allow  it  to  remain  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  minutes,  then  take  hold  of  one  corner 
of  the  paper  backing  of  the  plaster,  and 
gently,  but  firmly,  strip  it.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  stop  during  this  operation, 
which  should  be  performed  quite  under  the 
water  or  quite  out  of  it.  The  objection  to 
a  stoppage  in  the  act  of  stripping  is  that 
the  print  is  liable  to  show  a  mark  at  the 
point  where  the  delay  occurred.  The  print 
may  now  be  developed,  or,  if  a  number  are 
to  he  done,  it  may  be  placed,  face  upward, 
on  blotting-paper  until  all  are  stripped. 

To  develop  the  print,  place  it  face  down- 
ward in  the  hot  water  and  leave  it  for  about 
a  minute  to  soften  ;  turn  it  over  and  draw 
it  on  to  a  piece  of  zinc  or  glass  to  form  a 
flat  support,  and  then  lave  or  splash  water 
over  it  with  the  hand,  or  pour  from  a  cup 
or  mug  until  development  is  deemed  com- 
plete. Sufficient  experience  will  soon  be 
gained  to  enable  the  operator  to  decide 
whether  the  print  requires  more  or  less 
soaking,  in  addition  to  the  laving  or  poiu-- 
ing  operations. 
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When  development  is  complete,  the  print 
may  be  placed  at  once  in  a  cold  alum  bath, 
and  then,  with  a  final  rinse  in  cold  water, 
hung  up  to  dry.  If  the  alum  bath  is  post- 
poned until  after  drying,  to  permit  of  slight 
local  development,  the  prints  should  al- 
ways be  put  into  cold  water  for  a  few  min- 
utes—  just  to  chill  the  gelatine — before 
hanging  up  to  dry,  or  there  is  great  risk  of 
the  image  running  in  beads  and  ruining  the 
prints. 

When  finally  dry,  after  the  alum  bath, 
the  prints  may  be  mounted  or  handled  in 
the  usual  way,  the  image  being  no  longer 
soluble. 

It  would  be  presumption  on  the  part  of 
a  beginner  to  speak  of  defects  in  the  pro- 
cess, but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  his 
pointing  out  where  he  has  failed  to  get  the 
desired  results,  or  where  the  prints  fall 
short  of  his  ideal. 

Practically,  the  only  difficulties  met  with 
have  been  to  acquire  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  correct  depth  of  printing  with  va- 
rious negatives,  and  to  get  the  plaster  to 
adhere  evenly  on  rough  papers. 

The  prints  shown  to-night  indicate  clearly 
that  the  former  difficulty  is  soon  overcome  ; 
the  latter,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  dis- 
appear with  a  little  more  practice. 

One  peculiarity  may  be  mentioned,  as  it 
seems  difficult  of-  explanation,  viz.,  the 
failure  of  the  pigment  plaster  to  adhere  to 
the  print  outside  the  edge  of  the  negative, 
and  where  the  greatest  exposure  to  light 
had  taken  place. 

The  points  of  superiority  over  other  pro- 
cesses appear  to  lie  with  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  prints,  rather  than  with  the 
results. 

The  claims  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  resulting  print  is  permanent. 

2.  Paper  with  a  variety  of  tones  and 
surfaces,  at  the  choice  of  the  worker,  may 
be  used. 

3.  Various  colored  pigments  are  avail- 
able, giving  definite  and  invariable  results 
as  regards  tone  or  color. 

4.  Modifications  may  be  made  in  the 
sizing  and  sensitizing  of  the  paper,  and  in 
the  composition  of  the  bath  used  for  pig- 
menting ;  all  of  which  are  said  to  give  con- 
trol over  the  final  print. 

5.  By  means  of  the  above  modifications, 


various  grades  of  negatives  may  be  used  to 
produce  satisfactory  prints. 

6.  All  the  materials  will  keep— almost 
without  exception — for  an  unlimited  time 
without  risk  of  injury. 

7.  The  only  operation  that  cannot  be 
performed  in  ordinary  daylight  is  drying 
the  sensitized  paper. 

8.  A  delay  of  a  week  or  two  between 
any  two  consecutive  operations  will  not  in- 
juriously affect  the  result.  This  quality  is, 
of  course,  invaluable  to  the  amateur. 

9.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
printing-out  process,  no  actinometer  or 
print  meter  being  required. 

Nearly  all  the  prints  attempted  are  shown 
to-night  with  notes  upon  them  indicating 
the  probable  or  supposed  causes  of  failure. 

With  an  illastration  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal operations  the  subject  is  at  your  dispo- 
sal for  free  discussion  and  liberal  criticism. 

Mr.  Manly  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
particulars  of  his  latest  practice,  with  per- 
mission to  place  them  before  you.    He  says  : 

*  *  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  dip  the  washed 
and  dried  prints  in  a  glycerine  solution 
(glycerine  i  part,  water  2  parts)  just  before 
applying  them  to  the  plaster  in  the  acetic 
bath.  This  prevents  air  bells  from  accu- 
mulating, and  causes  the  gelatine  to  adhere 
properly  to  the  paper.  If  you  have  no 
glycerine,  sugar  will  do  as  well — loaf  sugar 
I  part,  warm  water  4  parts — draw  the  prints 
over  the  surface  of  the  solution.  The  acetic 
bath  I  find  best  for  good  negatives  is : 

"Water 40  ounces. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid   .        .        .60  mimms. 
Hydroquinone  ....    ao  grains. 
Ten  per  cent,  solution  of  Sul- 
phate of  Copper  .        .60  minims. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  (which  can  be  left 
indefinitely  as  a  10  per  cent,  solution)  I 
find  more  convenient  than  the  ferrous  sul- 
phate. For  cartridge  paper  (which  should 
be  good),  or  for  Whatman's  hot-pressed, 
coat  the  washed  prints,  with  a  camel' s-hair 
brush,  with  the  following  sizing  solution  : 

Fish  Glue  .  .  .2  drachms. 

Glycerine i  ounce. 

Water 6  ounces. 

And  put  them  in  the  acetic  bath  without 
drying.  The  paper  used  need  not  be  sized 
previous  to  sensitizing,  and  the  plastered, 
prints  can  be  developed  two  hours  after  the 
acetic  bath,  whether  wet  or  dry.'' 
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We  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the 
very  ephemeral  way  in  which  photogra- 
phers read.  Not  that  the  trouble  is  con- 
fined to  the  professional  worker ;  it  touches 
the  amateur,  and  doubtless  all  classes  of 
people.  The  questions  which  reach  an 
editor  sometimes  become  almost  a  standing 
joke.  One  poor  man  who  ran  a  magazine 
for  amateurs  was  once  asked  forty-three 
times  in  one  month  how  to  mix  a  hypo 
bath.  We  are  all  apt  to  laugh  at  the  ama- 
teur who  weighs  his  hypo  and- makes  a  note 
of  every  exposure,  but  it  is  a  good  fault, 
much  better  than  the  average  carelessness. 
The  helpfulness  of  system  in  such  matters 
as  recording  the  exposure  details  of  plates, 
storage  of  negatives,  classification  of  prints, 
and  similar  details  of  daily  procedure  have 
been  expatiated  upon  again  and  again. 

At  present  we  are  interested  only  in  the 
question  of  saving  odd  notes  that  may  be 
useful.  There  is  little  that  is  new,  but  much 
that  is  forgotten.  Some  months  ago  we 
wrote  on  the  making  of  ambrotypes,  not 
for  the  first  time.  Two  men,  one  in  Wash- 
ington and  one  in  Indiana,  wrote  us  that 
they  had  followed  the  hint,  and  it  had 
helped  them  through  a  dull  season.  There 
is  much  good  matter  appearing  in  the 
magazines,  and  those  who  take  several 
magazines  find  some  of  them  contain  much 
matter  of  no  use  or  of  ephemeral  interest. 
Those  who  pile  up  many  magazines  will 
find  that  they  cannot  get  hold  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  them.  The  bundles 
of  papers  grow  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  at 
last  have  to  be  got  rid  of. 

The  man  who  can  remember  what  he 
reads  is  very  rare.  If,  therefore,  he  wishes 
to  get  the  value  of  his  information  he  must 
file  or  carefully  index.  Photography  men- 
tions two  ways  of  doing  this : 

The  first  to  suggest  itself  is  that  of  a  ref- 
erence index.  For  example,  we  may  invest 
in  a  notebook  and  index  it,  giving  two  or 
three  pages  to  each  letter.  Thus,  under  P  we 
should  find  platinotype  process,  platinum 
toning,  printing  in  silver,  uranium,  iron ; 
printing  on  wood,  metals ;  prints  faded,  and 
so  on  ;  and  under  each  heading  the  volume 
and  page  of  the  article.  Now  this  seems  an 
ideal  system,  and  so  it  is  just  at  first,  but 


very  soon  it  is  found  that  some  pages  get 
overcrowded  with  entries,  while  others  are 
almost  blank.  Again,  new  headings  are 
required  to  be  inserted  between  two  others 
where  there  is  no  room.  The  next  plan  is 
indexing  on  separate  sheets.  Thus  a  few 
quires  of  ruled  paper  in  cut  sheets  are 
bought.  Each  page  is  kept  for  a  separate 
subject. 

This  index  system  has  the  advantage  that 
the  headings  can  be  rearranged  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  a  new  page  inserted  anywhere. 
If  stored  in  a  flap-end  box  it  is  tolerably 
easy  to  keep  the  sheets  in  proper  order. 
Now,  this  or  any  other  indexing  system 
presumes  that  the  subject  matter  has  been 
kept  easily-get-at-able— either  by  keeping 
the  issue  intact,  or  pages  separated  but  in 
order,  or  put  in  a  scrap-book  chronologi- 
cally, or  some  other  plan  of  a  like  nature. 
One  serious  disadvantage  of  this  system  is 
that  the  several  articles  on  any  one  subject 
are  not  kept  together.  For  example,  sup- 
pose one  wishes  to  look  up  uranium  print- 
ing, it  may  easily  happen  that  we  have  to 
hunt  up  half  a  dozen  numbers  of  various 
periodicals,  collate  them,  and  then,  worst 
of  all,  perhaps  have  to  put  them  all  back 
into  their  proper  places  in  a  most  con- 
scientious way,  otherwise  our  whole  system 
becomes  useless.  Again,  the  indexing 
method  has  other  disadvantages — one  is 
ver}'  apt  to  keep  the  same  article  in  two 
different  journals.  Also,  it  is  very  easy 
when  hunting  for  one  article  to  disturb 
others,  and,  of  course,  the  corresponding 
chance  of  the  whole  pile  slipping  on  the 
floor  and  getting  terribly  mixed. 

The  other  chief  plan  is  that  of  ruthlessly 
cutting  up  one's  weekly  numbers  and  keep- 
ing the  pages  to  be  preserved  according  to 
some  classified  system.  Two  methods 
along  these  lines  have  been  tried,  and 
again  with  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  first  is  that  of ,  keeping  the  cuttings  in 
large  envelopes  pr  bags ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
separate  bag  for  each  subject .  For  instance, 
developers,  intensification,  toning,  mount- 
ing, and  so  on.  This  method  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  one  can  easily  add  or  subtract 
a  cutting,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
cuttings  are  very  liable  to  get  mixed,  and 
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very  soon  become  so  numerous  that  it  re- 
quires a  saintly  patience  to  find  the  one 
wanted,  which  in  nearly  every  instance  is 
the  last  but  one  in  the  bag.  The  other 
practical  alternative  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
scrap-book,  or,  rather,  scrap-books,  for  a 
brief  experience  shows  that  it  is  better  to 
have  several  small  books  than  one  large 
volume.  The  great  advantage  of  this  sys- 
tem is  that  the  various  notes  on  any  point 
are  kept  together  always,  the  disadvantage 
being  that  it  is  not  easy  to  rearrange,  or  to 
know  how  much  space  to  leave  for  future 
cuttings.  On  the  whole,  the  scrap-book 
system  seems  to  present  most  advantages, 
but  the  following  points  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of :  To  facilitate  rearrangement,  stick 
in  the  cuttings  by  one  edge  only.  Leave 
plenty  of  room  for  future  cuttings.  Use 
one  side  only  of  the  scrap-book.  Classify 
the  cuttings  not  alphabetically,  but  by  natu- 
ral affinity — according  to  the  usual  order  of 
procedure ;  for  instance,  notes  on  intensi- 
fication should  come  after,  and  not  before, 
those  on  development,  and  so  on. 

It  has  been  our  specific  purpose  to  avoid 
giving  any  very  definite  advice  or  instruc- 
tions, because  it  is  far  better  that  each  one 
should  try  one  or  two  different  plans  for 
himself,  so  that  he  may  by  actual  experi- 
ence find  out  which  system  best  meets  his 
own  requirements.  Each  of  the  systems 
above  mentioned  possesses  some  special 
advantage,  so  that  it  may  well  happen  that 


a  system  most  convenient  for  a  general 
reader  would  be  inconvenient  for  one  en- 
gaged in  some  special  line  of  study.  But 
in  each  and  every  case  we  are  convinced 
that  some  system  would  quickly  be  felt  to 
be  a  substantial  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
saving  of  time  and  aid  to  memory  labors. 

A  careful  decision  as  to  what  may  be 
useful  will  save  much  storing.  For  in- 
stance, the  photographer  who  uses  a  good 
plate  and  understands  it  may  read  about 
developers  or  development,  but  he  need 
not  fill  any  space  with  cuttings  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  this  brings  us  down  to  a  prac- 
tical hint.  Few  will  commence  an  index, 
but  all  should  keep  a  drawer  or  envelope 
for  ideas.  Never  a  month  passes  but  Wil- 
son's contains  some  ideas  worth  remember- 
ing ;  sometimes  dozens  of  them.  It  may 
be  a  picture ;  some  new  pose  or  lighting ; 
or  it  may  be  some  wrinkle  in  mounting  or 
trimming,  or  some  new  style  which  will  be 
calculated  to  draw  custom.  If  you  keep 
your  Wilson's,  all  bound  (which  we  hope 
you  do),  search  through  them  in  your  spare 
moments  until  you  find  some  idea ;  then 
think  it  out,  and  when  you  have  thought  it 
out,  go  ahead.  But  where  you  don't  bind, 
tear  out  the  wheat  and  get  rid  of  the  chaff. 
It  may  be  a  note  from  the  daily  paper,  or 
it  may  be  a  picture  from  one  of  the  weekly 
magazines ;  but  wherever  anything  ap- 
pears which  may  be  useful,  be  sure  to  save 
it  for  after  usefulness. 
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BY   A.   L.  HENDERSON. 


I  QUESTION  whether  a  chat  on  the  above 
subject  will  be  as  popular  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  seeing  that  the  film  manufacturers  are 
limited  and  the  users  unlimited,  yet  we 
have  the  consumer  to  study,  and  if  a  satis- 
factory film  is  produced  commercial  suc- 
cess must  be  the  result.  I  will  not  here 
attempt  to  give  a  history  of  films  from 
their  earliest  introduction,  but  we  have 
the  names  of  Woodbury,  Warnerke,  Steb- 
bing,  and  others  associated  Avith  their  pro- 
duction.    I  personally  assisted  the  former 


*  Extracted  from  a  paper  read  before  the  L.  and  P. 
Photographic  Association. 


gentleman  with  some  of  his  experiments  ; 
he  then  used  gum  resins,  which,  as  a  whole, 
were  unsatisfactory.  The  principal  cause 
of  failure  was  the  evaporation  of  tiie  essen- 
tial solvent  of  the  gums,  and  this  up  to  the 
present  time  is. a  drawback.  One  of  the 
requisites  of  success  is  the  production  of  a 
lightly  sized  (starch  size)  paper,  colorless, 
although  coloring  matter  may  be  intro- 
duced, when  the  film  has  to  be  stripped. 

For  the  coating  of  the  paper  with  an 
inert  substance  I  recommend  beeswax,  well 
purified  by  melting  or  boiling  it  in  water, 
with  a  caustic  alkali,  and  after  carefully 
Avashing  away  the  alkali  allowing  it  to  cool. 
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The  cake  of  wax  will  be  found  on  the  top. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  straining  through 
muslin  when  in  a  liquid  state  is  requisite. 
The  fact  that  on  many  of  the  Egyptian 
mummies  wax  is  found  covering  the  strap- 
pings shows  that  in  those  days  its  properties 
were  known. 

History  repeats  itself.  I  have  here  some 
wax-paper  negatives  taken  in  the  year  1845 
by  the  late  J.  G.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
some  prints  taken  from  them  by  immediate 
contact,  and  others  through  the  paper. 
Note  how  little  grain  is  visible,  yet  the 
paper  is  very  thick,  and  in  those  days 
paper-making  was  not  so  well  understood 
as  now.  Celluloid,  as  far  as  transparency 
is  concerned,  is  good,  but,  as  a  whole,  has 
been  found  wanting.  Who  is  there  among 
us  who  has  not  found  markings  running  all 
through  a  spool,  or  fogged  results  ?  These 
causes  are  manifold.  Pressure  and  friction 
will  give  markings.  If  I  take  a  hard  pen- 
cil and  write  my  name  on  a  thin  piece  of 
paper  over  the  face  of  a  very  sensitive  dry 
plate  or  film  I  can  develop  the  writing. 
Prolonged  pressure  will  produce  similar 
markings,  but  with  glass  there  is  less  lia- 
bility. I  must  not  forget  to  call  atten- 
tion again  to  the  reducing  action  of  the 
solvent  of  the  pyroxyline. 

Why,  some  of  the  large  manufacturers  of 
films  do  not  guarantee  them  after,  say,  three 
months.  Are  they  guaranteed  ninety  days  ? 
Does  deterioration  take  place  in  two  days  ? 
This  is  running  it  close,  and  it  does  the 
discoverer  credit.  As  you  are  aware,  I 
knock  about  a  great  deal,  and  I  invariably 
inquire  of  amateurs  about  their  films.  The 
answer  is,  that  in  hot  weather  they  fog,  and 
in  all  climates  they  get  the  markings  re- 
ferred to.  I  believe  beeswax  paper,  properly 
prepared,  will  greatly  obviate  the  faults. 
Glycerine  is  greatly  to  blame  for  fogging. 
In  my  early  experimental  days  I  frequently 
added  glycerine  to  the  finished  emulsion, 
with  the  effect  that  the  plates  gained  in 
rapidity  for  a  time ;  then  fog  stepped  in. 
Probably  the  makers  of  films  add  glycerine 
to  give  pliability. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  gelatine  has 
great  contractile  power,  and  it  will  some- 
times strip  the  glaze  from  porcelain.  In 
lieu  of  glycerine  I  would  advocate  meta 
gelatine  in  such  small  quantities  that  frill- 
ing will  not  ensue. 


While  I  am  waxing  strong  I  may  as  well 
mention  that  beeswax  is  seldom  to  be  got 
pure.  Beekeepers  frequently  use  artificially 
made  comb,  and  the  bees  are  actually  de- 
ceived. When  one  buys  honey  in  the 
comb  the  wax  may  be  impure.  Brodie 
says  wax  is  composed  of  three  substances 
— 73  per  cent,  of  myricin,  22  per  cent,  of 
cerin,  and  5  per  cent,  of  cerolein.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  cerin  and  cerolein  are  got 
rid  of  by  boiling. 

Any  solvent  that  will  evaporate  rapidly 
will  answer  for  coating  paper.  Some  of 
the  samples  I  show  you  are  coated  with 
wax  dissolved  in  benzolihe  spirit;  other 
samples  wax  and  gum  dammar,  collodion, 
and  collodion  and  white  hard  varnish.  I 
have  lately  coated  some  platinotypes  and 
bromide  prints,  which  has  greatly  improved 
their  appearance,  enriched  the  shadows,, 
and  very  slightly  lowered  the  whites. 
Thirty  years  ago  I  used  to  coat  all  my 
colored  photographs  with  collodion  and 
varnish.  I  saw  one  recently  that  had 
been  so  treated,  and  I  could  not  detect 
any  change. 

Another  use  for  the  wax  spirit  may  be 
mentioned.  Should  a  negative  exhibit 
slight  red  spots  caused  by  the  silver  on 
the  unprotected  film,  a  little  friction  with 
a  piece  of  rag  saturated  with  the  wax  com- 
pound will  invariably  remove  the  stains, 
and  it  acts  as  a  varnish  on  the  negative 
afterward.  The  proportion  of  wax  to  spirit 
will  depend  on  the  porosity  of  the  paper 
and  its  thickness;  very  little  will  suffice. 
The  pieces  of  paper  before  you  were  coated 
with  about  2  per  cent,  of  wax  to  that  of 
benzoline. 

A  few  more  words  on  films  and  strip- 
ping. Professional  photographers  will  not 
use  them,  and  amateurs  will  not  take  the 
trouble.  A  film  must  be  of  a  certain  thick- 
ness. Then  the  opacity  is  objectionable 
when  developing.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples of  supports.  It  is  curious  to  ex- 
amine them  by  transmitted  as  well  as  by 
reflected  light.  They  speak  for  themselves. 
I  am  astonished  that  the  *  *  Vergara '  *  film 
should  not  be  in  use.  The  slight  greenish 
color  is  of  little  moment,  to  be  sure.  For- 
malin has  been  introduced,  and  is  a  good 
substitute  for  the  bichromate. 

A  film-maker  has  told  me  that  *  *  he  uses 
a  thick,  hard  paper,  prepared  with  certain 
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gum  resins,  such  as  copal,  etc.,  coated  after 
with  gelatine,  and  then  with  emulsion." 
I  have  carefully  tested  the  paper  for  resins, 
and  I  have  failed  to  find  any.  I  cannot 
see  the  necessity  for  their  use. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  some  coagu- 
lated albumen  paper,  but  failed.  I  have 
made  some  myself  which  has  answered  the 
purpose,  although  not  so  good  as  I  would 


wish.  Coagulated  albumen  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  glass,  and  in  the  case  of  strip- 
ping a  la  **  Secco,  *  *  bear  in  mind  that  the 
paper  to  which  the  negative  is  squeegeed 
must  be  of  a  porous  nature  or  the  film  will 
not  dry.  Coagulated  albumenized  paper  is 
the  best,  and  it  may  be  used  many  times. 

In  concluding  my  "chat,"  I  would  say 
that  my  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 


COPYING  GLASS  POSITIVES. 


Many  things,  *'all  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness," come  to  the  professional  photog- 
rapher— faded  cartes  of  thirty  years  ago, 
daguerreotypes,  tintypes,  ambrotypes,  and 
a  host  of  similar  things  of  the  souvenir 
nature.  The  daguerreotypes  are  now  few 
and  far  between,  for  they  belong  to  a  for- 
gotten generation.  The  last  generation  is 
more  known  through  the  glass  *  *  positives,  * ' 
or,  later  still,  through  the  carte-de-visite. 
Few  of  these  relics  of  the  past  have  any 
value  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
only  picture  of  someone  who  has  passed 
away.  Often  they  had  been  taken  much 
as  a  tintype  is  to-day — on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  for  sheer  fun.  Naturally 
they  are  not  the  best  of  work,  but  they 
cannot  be  replaced.  The  photographer 
must,  therefore,  understand  exactly  what 
he  is  going  to  do,  and  must  not  indulge 
in  any  experimenting. 

A  glass  positive  is  really  a  thin  collodion 
negative,  backed  up  with  a  black  material, 
such  as  black  velvet  or  black  varnish. 
Sometimes  it  is  protected  with  a  colorless, 
transparent  varnish,  and  sometimes  it  is 
not,  as  the  varnish,  if  a  spirit  one,  always 
degrades  the  whites  of  the  pictures  some- 
what; its  use  is  not,  and  was  not,  universal. 
Sometimes  the  varnish  has  been  applied  on 
the  collodion  film  and  at  others  on  the 
back  of  the  glass  itself;  then,  of  course, 
the  picture,  as- regards  right  and  left,  is  re- 
versed. When  this  was  done,  more  often 
than  not  the  picture  was  not  varnished  at 
all,  so  that  better  whites  were  obtained. 
In  this  case  the  picture  to  be  copied  must 
be  carefully  handled,  as  the  collodion  film 
will  be  found  in  a  very  tender  condition 
as  compared  with  a  gelatine  one,  and  some- 
times, through  imperfect  washing  or  a  de- 
composition in  the  collodion  itself,  it  is  so 


weak  as  to  be  injured  by  a  dusting-brush, 
unless  delicately  applied.  If  such  a  film 
were  now  to  be  varnished  with  a  spirit  var- 
nish in  the  ordinary  way,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  dissolved  off  the  plate,  because  the 
film  in  this  state  is  soluble  in  strong  spirit ; 
therefore  it  should  be  left  alone. 

The  black  varnish  backing  is  often  so 
cracked  and  reticulated  that  it  must  be  re- 
moved. This  may  generally  be  done  with 
benzole,  applied  with  a  piece  of  rag,  but 
not  always,  particularly  if  the  picture  has 
been  much  exposed  to  light,  for  then  the 
bitumen  in  the  varnish  may  have  become 
insoluble.  If  this  has  happened  the  var- 
nish can  be  removed  by  scraping  with  a 
knife,  but  as  it  flies  off  in  a  very  dusty 
fashion  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
delicate  film  side  from  the  dust. 

If  the  black  varnish  has  been  applied  on 
the  collodion  film,  and  has  cracked  and 
split  the  collodion  film  with  it,  the  case  is 
difficult  to  deal  with  ;  the  best  way  will  be 
to  simply  put  a  piece  of  black  velvet  at  the 
back  of  the  plate  or  copy  it  as  it  is. 

There  are  ways  of  removing  the  varnish 
from  the  collodion,  but  the  inexperienced 
man  who  tried  them  would  court  disaster. 

Unfortunately,  the  ambrotype  is  often  not 
only  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  but  was 
poor  work  originally.  In  such  a  case  they 
should  be  used  as  a  negative. 

A  glass  positive  is  really  a  thin  negative, 
and  might  be  used  as  one,  particularly  if 
it  were  intensified ;  but,  of  course,  that  is 
out  of  the  question.  However,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  yield  a  good  repro- 
duction if  copied  in  the  camera  by  trans- 
mitted light ;  indeed,  it  generally  happens 
that  the  worse  the  picture  is  as  a  positive 
the  better  it  is  when  viewed  as  a  negative. 
In  making  the  transparency  from  such  a 
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picture,  a  plate  giving  great  contrast,  such 
as  photo-mechanical  plates  do,  should  be 
employed,  and  the  contrast  increased  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  development. 
Then,  in  making  the  negative,  a  plate  of 
like  character, with  similar  treatment,  should 
be  used.  Working  in  this  way,  it  is  gen- 
erally possible  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  bad 
glass  positive  that  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  original. 

If  an  enlargement  is  desired,  it  can  often 
be  successfully  produced  by  making  it  di- 


rect from  the  original,  using  the  positive 
as  a  negative,  on  bromide  paper,  without 
further  trouble.  Should  the  portrait  be 
colored,  the  color  will  add  to  the  density 
of  the  image  and  be  an  aid  when  working 
by  transmitted  light. 

If  even  a  ghost  of  a  copy  can  be  ob- 
tained it  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  working 
up  to  any  extent,  and  a  picture  can  be 
made  which,  for  its  purpose  of  pleasing 
the  customer,  will  be  superior  to  the  orig- 
inal. 


TEMPERATURE  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 


If  all  photographers  could  have  their 
dark-rooms  comfortably  heated  to  say  60** 
we  should  hear  little  of  this  perennial  ques- 
tion. But  as  it  is,  the  question  of  tempera- 
ture is  forever  with  us.  We  hear  much 
about  cold  solutions,  but  solutions  too  warm 
seem  to  be  a  greater,  as  they  are  certainly 
a  more  apparent,  evil.  Equable  tempera- 
ture and  from  60°  to  65®  has  many  ad- 
vantages, not  the  least  of  which  is  that  with 
a  correct  exposure  the  negative  will  come 
out  of  the  developer  just  as  it  is  expected 
to  do.  There  is  a  common  belief  that  a 
warm  developer  brings  up  more  detail  than 
does  a  cold  one,  but  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  mistake.  Warm  developer  accelerates 
development  in  the  shadows,  and  so  gives 
a  soft  negative.  A  cold  developer,  say 
50**,  by  acting  much  more  slowly  than  one 
of  60**,  gives  a  hard  contrasting  negative. 
Too  warm  a  developer  results  in  flat  weak- 
ness. A  writer  in  the  British  Journal^ 
experimenting  with  different  temperatures, 
relates  his  results.  He  selected  65°  as 
probably  the  highest  temperature  at  which 
one  could  work  ordinary  plates  success- 
fully, and  without  resorting  to  special  pre- 
cautions for  the  prevention  of  frilling, 
blistering,  or  solution  of  the  film,  and 
against  this  we  pitted  32°,  or  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  A  plate  was  exposed  for 
a  normal  time,  and  was  then  cut  in  half. 
Two  pyro  developers  were  made  up,  each 
containing  precisely  the  same  proportions, 
but  one  completed  with  water  carefully  ad- 
justed to  65**,  the  other  with  water  con- 
taining melting  snow.  The  normal  tem- 
(>eiature  of  the  developing-room  at  the 
time  was  50°. 


The  behavior  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
plate  under  treatment  was  carefully  watched 
and  noted.  In  a  few  seconds  under  a  min- 
ute the  warmer  solution  commenced  to  ren- 
der the  image  visible,  and  in  three  minutes 
the  detail  was  well  out,  after  which  it 
gained  in  density  and  filled  up  consider- 
ably in  the  shadows.  At  the  end  of  seven 
minutes  the  development  was  stopped,  all 
having  been  got  out  of  the  plate  that 
seemed  possible.  The  temperature  of  the 
solution  was  found  to  have  fallen  seven  or 
eight  degrees. 

The  second  solution  failed  to  produce 
any  visible  effect  until  it  had  acted  for 
nearly  three  minutes  and  a  half,  after 
which  it  proceeded  as  steadily  and  rapidly 
as  the  other.  The  temperature  was  taken 
when  the  image  had  commenced  to  appear, 
and  was  found  to  have  risen  several  de- 
grees, the  exact  number  it  was  impossible 
CO  arrive  at  in  the  dim  light  of  the  develop- 
ing-room, without  introducing  an  uncertain 
element  into  the  development  by  keeping 
the  film  uncovered  too  long.  At  seven 
minutes  this  plate  showed  as  much  detail 
as  its  companion,  with  less  density,  and 
considerably  clearer  shadows,  so  the  action 
was  permitted  to  continue  up  to  ten  min- 
utes, when,  all  further  action  having  ap- 
parently stopped,  the  plate  was  washed  and 
fixed. 

Upon  comparison  of  the  two  plates  after 
fixing  and  washing,  the  following  were 
their  respective  characteristics:  As  re- 
gards the  amount  of  detail  produced-  they 
were  equal,  except  in  so  far  as  the  density 
of  the  finer  shades  was  concerned.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  three  minutes' 
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additional  time  enjoyed  by  one  plate  might 
give  it  an  advantage  in  that  respect,  but 
such  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  In  point 
of  density,  the  plate  developed  with  the 
warm  solution  had  very  distinctly  the  ad- 
vantage, but  accompanying  this  advantage 
was  also  a  very  perceptible  veil  over  the 
whole  plate,  giving  the  image  a  flat  ap- 
pearance not  possessed  by  the  other.  That 
this  was  not  a  deposit  caused  by  light  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  clear  portions 
of  the  film  protected  by  the  rebate  of  the 
slide  showed  it  as  palpably  as  the  rest  of 
the  plate.  In  addition  to  the  greater  clear- 
ness of  the  shadows  of  the  cold-developed 
plate,  the  color  of  its  image  was  colder  and 
blacker  than  the  other ;  indeed,  the  differ- 
ence was  similar  to  that  produced  by  clear- 
ing a  film  with  alum  and  acid. 

In  addition  to  this  initial  experiment 
many  others  were  made  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether, under  any  circumstances, 
it  was  possible  to  get  more  out  of  a  plate 
after  a  given  exposure  by  warming  the  de- 
veloper than  could  be  obtained  otherwise, 
but  the  result  was  in  every  instance  negative. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  as  follows : 
That  raising  the  temperature  accelerates 


development,  chiefly  at  starting;  that  it 
tends  to  abnormal  reduction  of  the  silver 
in  the  film,  as  well  as  to  mechanical  stain- 
ing by  the  developer ;  that  it  necessitates 
a  larger  proportion  of  bromide  than  the 
normal — or  what  is  probably  equivalent — 
a  smaller  proportion  of  ammonia,  in  order 
to  produce  the  best  result. 

That  lowering  the  temperature  consider- 
ably increases  the  time  required  to  start 
development,  but  when  once  started  the 
action  proceeds  regularly.  It  leads  to  the 
production  of  clean,  bright  images ;  it  will 
admit  of  considerable  increase  of  the  nor- 
mal quantity  of  ammonia  or  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  of  bromide,  in  order  to  hasten 
its  action. 

This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
heating  of  developers  is  as  detrimental  as 
the  too  much  cooling  of  them,  and  brings 
us  back  to  the  proposition  that  an  equable 
temperature  of  about  60°  is  the  best. 

The  fixing  bath  deserves  a  word.  If  too 
cold  it  may  stain  the  negative,  and  the  film 
may  later  turn  yellow.  A  too  cold  devel- 
oper is  slow  working,  and  not  always  thor- 
ough, and  to  insure  safe  results  a  temperature 
of  60*^  to  70°  should  be  maintained. 


PRACTICAL  POINTS  FROM  ''MOSAICS,  1901." 


The  large  edition  of  Mosaics  has  disap- 
peared more  rapidly  than  usual  this  year, 
and  those  who  have  not  yet  secured  a 
copy  should  order  at  once  to  avoid  disap- 
pointment. The  type  is  distributed,  and 
we  cannot  reprint. 

On  every  side  we  hear  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  in  the  improvements  shown  in 
the  make-up  of  Mosaics.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  it  is  distinctly  the  most 
practical  and  useful  of  all  the  year-books 
— ^which  we  intended.  As  a  collection 
of  American  portraiture  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Century  it  cannot  be 
equalled  anywhere.  And  its  monographs 
on  PlatinotypCy  Carbon  and  Plain  Paper 
Printings  Studio  Construction^  Outdoor 
Portraiture  J  etc.,  give  the  little  book  unu- 
sual value  for  reference  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Anthony,  of  the  firm  of 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  writes:  ''Ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  Mosaics ^  i^oi.  It  is 
a  very  creditable  publication,  and  I  think 


much  better  than  any  previous  number  that 
I  have  seen.  The  illustrations  are  unusually 
attractive  and  very  well  printed." 

Mr.  A.  C.  Lamoutte,  of  the  Scovill  & 
Adams  Co.,  of  New  York,  writes  :  "I  de- 
sire to  thank  you  for  Mosaics ,  igoi.  It  is 
a  very  great  improvement  over  its  prede- 
cessors and  ought  to  meet  with  a  good 
sale,** 

A  glance  through  the  book  tells  why  it 
deserves  this  praise.  In  what  other  year- 
book can  we  find,  conveniently  grouped, 
examples  of  the  recent  portraiture  of  Falk, 
Strauss,  HoUinger,  IVIacDonald,  Core. 
Pierce,  Hoyt,  Place,  Gutekunst,  Somers, 
Jansen,  Benjamin,  Davis  and  Sandford, 
Taber,  Steckel,  Schumacher,  Goldensky, 
Hall,  Tingley,  Brenner,  Holden,  Schloss, 
Randall,  Brush,  Morrison,  and  all  the  other 
leaders  who  have  made  American  portrait- 
ure famous  all  over  the  world  ?  Everyone 
is  a  careful  bit  of  work  and  offers  a  distinct 
lesson  in  lighting,   posing,    and  arrange- 
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ment.  We  may  fairly  say  that  the  collec- 
tion of  portraits  given  in  Mosaics^  ^901, 
for  fifty  cents,  is  honestly  worth  four  times 
the  price  of  the  book  to  any  photographer. 
They  are  all  well  printed  on  special  art 
paper,  which  reproduces  very  closely  the 
charming  qualities  of  the  originals.  The 
convenient  size  of  the  book  makes  it  a 
handy  volume  for  the  work-room,  shelf,  or 
coat  pocket. 

It  is  of  the  practical  instruction  given  in 
Mosaics,  1901,  that  we  intended  to  write, 
however,  and  this  is  demonstrated  in  the 
subjoined  extracts  from  articles  in  Mosaics, 
Thus,  in  a  2 5 -page  article  on  **  Studio  Con- 
struction," Mr.  W.  E.  Ward  says: 

**  The  Single  Slant  Light  is  much  talked 
of,  and  a  number  of  photographers  are 
using  it.  One  advantage  of  a  side  light  is 
that  it  more  nearly  approximates  the  light 
in  a  home.  (The  lightings  often  used  are 
purely  photographic,  and  untruthful  as  far 
as  home  appearance  is  concerned.)  H.  P. 
Robinson  favored  a  single  slant — or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  a  purely  side  light — in  one 
of  his  books  published  many  years  ago. 
His  suggestion  was  a  room  some  thirty  feet 
square  and  fourteen  feet  high ;  glazed  on 
the  north  side  only  from  the  top  to  within 
four  feet  six  inches  of  the  ground.  Several 
studios  more  or  less  answering  this  descrip- 
tion are  in  successful  operation.  One  ad- 
\'antage  of  abolishing  the  top  light  is  a 
wide  choice  of  location.  A  photographer 
may  take  a  room  on  the  second  or  third 
floor  of  a  building  instead  of  perching  on 
the  tiles.  It  does  away  with  several  very 
real  disadvantages.  There  is  no  leaky  roof 
to  contend  with,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  being  snowed  under.  The  escape,  too, 
from  the  elbow  where  the  roof  and  side 
meet  tends  to  strengthen  the  structure  and 
lessens  risk  of  breakage.  In  practice,  some 
who  have  tried  this  form  of  studio  find  that 
they  cannot  get  a  sufficiency  of  light  ex- 
cept close  to  the  window,  and  to  remedy 
this  they  have  modified  the  form  to  a  single 
slant.  By  letting  the  top  of  the  light  be 
some  three  or  four  feet  further  in  the  room 
than  the  bottom,  they  compromise  on  this 
defect,  and  still  retain  the  structural  ad- 
vantages. 

"  Studios  have  been  built  in  many  dif- 
ferent positions,  and  some  of  the  best  work 
has  been  done  in  the  most  inconvenient  of 


them.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  an  east 
light  requires  an  exposure  twice  as  long  as 
usual.  The  east  wind  has  had — in  Europe 
— a  bad  reputation,  from  scriptural  days 
onward,  and  it  is  too  late  to  hope  for  change 
of  opinion.  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  freezing  wind  is  from  the  west, 
I  suppose  we  should  reverse  the  verdict. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  Fifth  Avenue 
photographers  boasts  of  his  east  light  studio. 
But  as  long  as  there  is,  by  universal  con- 
sent, a  best  direction,  no  wise  man  will 
face  east  or  west  unless  he  has  some  sound 
reason  for  it.  The  objection  is  one  of 
hourly  inequality  in  light  and  heat.  Be- 
fore noon  the  east  window  receives  the 
direct  sun,  and  after  noon  his  rays  strike 
more  and  more  directly  into  the  west  win- 
dow. Next  to  the  north  light,  the  south 
light  is  perhaps  the  best,  for  here  the  whole 
day  the  sun  shines  in,  and  can  be  checked 
by  special  devices.  East,  west,  and  south, 
all  have  their  special  and  enthusiastic  be- 
lievers, for  the  man  who  successfully  uses 
such  a  studio  is  not  likely  to  remain  quiet 
about  it.  One  ingenious  point  in  favor  of 
an  unorthodox  studio  is  that  its  difficulty 
of  working  prevents  the  photographer  from 
falling  into  a  few  set  poses,  and  by  the 
very  irregularity  of  his  light  forces  him  to 
discover  unusual  and  novel  effects.  * ' 

The  article  is  fully  illustrated  with  dia- 
grams and  engravings. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Mitchell  discusses  ''The 
Teeth  in  Portraiture,*'  a  detail  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  attention.  His  sugges- 
tions are  eminently  practical,  and  the  article 
is  one  which  deserves  close  study.  He 
says  in  part : 

**I  have  found  that  a  light,  reposeful 
position  of  the  lips  is  got  by  most  people 
if  they  just  quietly  close  or  shut  the  teeth 
together,  for  many  sitters  close  the  lips 
while  the  teeth  remain  apart ;  but,  of  course, 
each  sitter  must  be  dealt  with  on  his  own 
merits. 

**  The  subject  is  in  some  respects  a  deli- 
cate one  to  manage,  but  given  an  operator 
who  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  feel- 
ing, much  can  be  accomplished. 

**  When  it  is  decided  that  the  teeth  must 
be  left  visible  they  can  often  be  made  less 
conspicuous  if  the  face  is  turned  from  the 
light — the  side  light  diminished  and  a  high 
side  light  increased.     The  effect  of  this  is 
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to  throw  the  mouth  in  the  shadow  of  the 
upper  lip ;  at  the  same  time  care  should 
be  taken  to  pose  that  side  of  the  face 
which  will  best  lend  itself  to  the^  object  in 
view. 

'*The  screening  effect  of  this  shadow- 
can  be  advantageously  observed  when  a 
portrait  of  this  class  is  viewed  by  reflected 
light  through  the  back  of  a  negative.  I 
have  known  a  sitter  to  like  a  portrait  seen 
in  this  way,  who  demurred  to  it  in  the 
finished  print,  which  then  revealed  details 
not  seen  in  the  other  form.  Let  the 
shadow,  therefore,  be  deep  enough  to  print 
well  out.** 

Flatinotype  Printing  is  dealt  with  most 
completely  by  Mr.  Henry  Troth,  one  of 
the  most  expert  of  platinotype  printers. 
His  points  are  well  chosen,  and  the  article 
will  clear  away  many  of  the  everyday  trou- 
bles experienced  in  the  printing-room.  For 
example,  Mr.  Troth  says : 

*  *  Sometimes  printers  complain  of  white, 
brown,  and  black  spots  which  appear  on 
the  prints  during  development.  In  nearly 
all  cases  they  are  due  to  the  printer's  own 
carelessness.  These  defects  usually  origin- 
ate in  the  negative  dark-room,  where  the 
printer  has  cut  or  otherwise  handled  his 
paper,  after  having  weighed  out  dry  pyro, 
hypo,  or  other  chemicals.  Should  a  few- 
particles  of  pyro  or  hypo  find  their  way  to 


the  sensitive  surface  of  the  paper,  they 
would  not  then  be  noticed,  but  would  work 
destruction  when  the  prints  reached  the 
developer.  When  these  spots  occur,  a 
thorough  investigation  should  be  made. 
To  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  well  to  dust  off 
the  paper  as  well  as  the  negative  before 
starting  to  print. 

**  There  is  a  case  on  record  where  a 
whole  batch  of  large  prints  were  ruined  be- 
cause the  printer  neglected  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  his  hands  before  starting  to  develop 
his  prints,  after  having  intensified  some 
negatives  in  a  mercury  bath.  The  prints 
showed  brown  spots  and  streaks  which  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  until  an  inves- 
tigation proved  that  he  had  only  rinsed  his 
hands  in  plain  water. '  * 

E.  W.  Newcomb*s  lengthy  but  interest- 
ing paper  on  *  *  Carbon  Printing  for  Pro- 
fessionals,' '  and  Dr.  Nicol's  article  on 
''Printing  on  Home-made  Plain  Paper," 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  extracts,  but  are 
full  of  suggestion  and  helpful  advice. 

Mosaics^  igoiy  is  a  book  which  every 
photographer  should  possess  and  use  as  a 
handy  course  of  study  for  the  year.  Con- 
sidering its  obvious  value,  the  price  is  nom- 
inal and  the  opportunity  one  not  to  be 
missed.  Sent  post-free  to  any  address  for 
fifty  cents,  or  in  an  attractive  cloth  bind- 
ing for  one  dollar. 
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We  cull  from  the  beautiful  Christmas 
number  of  the  -5"/.  Louis  Mirror  an  imagi- 
nary conversation  at  the  Strauss  Studio. 
It  is  a  *' breezy  *'  bit  of  writing,  and  forms 
as  attractive  an  advertisement  as  we  have 
seen  in  some  time. 

They  met  at  Strauss'  Studio,  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Grand  and  Franklin  Avenues — two  lovely 
young  things  who  had  come  to  have  their 
photographs  taken  by  the  leading  artist 
photographer  in  the  world.  They  were 
looking  at  the  specimens  of  work  exhibited. 

*  *  Don' t  you  think  Strauss  is  just  lovely, 
May?  He's  so  clever.  You  think  you're 
having  your  own  way  about  posing,  and  all 
that,  and  all  the  time  you're  doing  what  he 


wants  and — ^why  he  manages  a  woman  just 
like  a  woman  manages  a  man." 

**0h,  Laura,  isn't  this  a  lovely  album 
of  *  human  documents '  of  Mrs.  Lily  Can- 
Norton — from  babyhood  to  beautiful  ma- 
tronhood.  It's  the  story  of  her  life  from 
year  to  year,  and  as  it  lies  there,  bound,  it 
reminds  me  of  Mendelssohn's  *  Songs  With- 
out Words.' " 

**And  just  look  at  this  photograph  of 
Julia  Marlowe  in  her  man's  attire,  as  she 
appears  in  '  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower,'  Isn't  it  just  the  acme  of  art? 
It's  a  profile  view,  but  how  fine  and  strong 
and  brave  it  looks,  and  yet  it  has  that  same 
suggestion  of  humor  that  the  play  has. 
Actually,  Strauss  can  photograph  the  mean- 
ing of  a  face.    It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  as  if 
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his  camera  sometimes  has  an  X-ray  quality 
that  penetrates  to  the  secrets  of  character. ' ' 

**  Dear  me,  you  talk  like  a  book.  I 
hope  he  doesn't  X-ray  me  and  find  out 
what  a  silly  goose  I  am  and  how  much  I 
think  of—*' 

'*  Percy — oh,  I  know  !  " 

**Well,  yes,  of  Percy.  But,  by  the 
way,  Percy  tells  me  that  Strauss  is  a  wonder 
for  nerve.  Would  you  believe  it,  Percy 
says  that  Strauss  was  kept  up  all  night  the 
other  night,  refusing  the  reporters  of  all 
the  papers  the  right  to  use  a  photograph 
of  the  lady  who  was  recently  sued  for  di- 
vorce? He  wouldn't  give  up  a  picture 
until  he  got  the  lady's  permission,  and,  of 
course,  they  couldn't  get  that.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  *ad'  for  him  to  give 
the  picture  and  have  it  printed  with  his 
name  attached  in  all  the  papers,  but  he 
wouldn't  do  it." 

**  Speaking  of  divorce.  See  this  picture 
of  this  doll-like  little  woman  here  in  this 

gorgeous  gown,  Mrs. .    Well,  she  and 

her  husband  are  going  to  quit.  They  say 
that  she  is  seen  too  often  with  a  young 
bachelor  cavalier  to  suit  the  husband.  Isn't 
she  a  dream  ?' ' 

"  Yes,  and  isn't  he  a  *  chump  ? '  " 

**  Who — ^the  husband,  or  the — the  other 
fellow?" 

**The  other  fellow — a  *  silly  awss,'  as 
the  English  Lord  said  in  Willie  Collier's 
play,  'On  the  Quiet.'  The  husband's  a 
fine  fellow.  You  can  see  him  out  there  in 
the  hall,  in  the  gallery  01  immortals.  Who 
is  this?" 

**That — oh,  that's  a  photograph  of 
Zorn's  picture  of  Mrs.  Joy." 

'*  Um-m-m.  Well,  maybe  the  picture's 
good,  high  art,  but  it  isn't  as  pretty  as 
Mrs.  Joy.  Zom  can't  draw  or  paint  a 
woman's  picture.  His  men  are  fine.  But 
he  don't  catch  a  woman  at  all.  I  see  he's 
suing  Mr.  Pierce  for  J  12,000  for  three 
pictures.  Well,  with  Mr.  Fred  Lehmann 
in  the  case  the  suit  should  be  a  feast.  It 
will  be  like  Whistler's  suit  against  Ruskin, 
and  will  reek  with  the  wit  and  satire  of 
'The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies.' 
Zorn  may  be  a  great  artist,  and  if  people 
hire  him  to  paint  his  style  of  painting  they 
ought  to  pay  him,  but  for  beauty  I'd  rather 
have  one  of  these  Strauss  artist  proof  photos 
than  the  Swede's  'studies  in  distemper.'  " 


**Yes,  isn't  this  artist's  proof  of  Mrs. 

H just  like  a  fine  etching  ?     And  oh, 

what  a  darling  baby!" 

*' The  dear!" 

''The  cute,  sweet,  lovely  angel." 

"  It  takes  a  genius  to  photograph  chil- 
dren. There's  no  one  I  ever  saw  that 
could  equal  Strauss  in  giving  the  effect  of 
perfect  naturalness  to  children." 

'*  Who's  this  little  woman  with  the  lovely 
eyes  and  the  shiny,  satin  gown  ? ' ' 

"That's  Mrs. .     Poor  little  thing. 

They  say  her  husband  is  cutting  up  awful. 
How  sad  her  eyes  look. ' ' 

"Yes,  that's  it.  I  tell  you  that  Strauss 
gets  everything  in  the  picture.  Ugh  !  I 
feel  as  if  I  was  going  to  confession  against 
my  will,  in  coming  here  to  get  my  photos 
taken." 

"  Oh  !  Here's  the  heroine  of  the  recent 
elopement.     Isn't  she  pretty  ? ' ' 

"Indeed  she  is.  But  why  did  she 
elope?" 

"Just  romance.  You  know  Jack  was 
always  spouting  poetry.  He  was  intense- 
ly romantic.  I  suppose  he  is  yet.  And  he 
was  so  clever.  No  one  thought  he'd  ever 
marry — he  was  so  devoted  to  a  good  time. 
But  he's  the  most  liberal  fellow  you  ever 
saw,  and  perfectly  tireless  in  social  enter- 
tainment.    He's  all  right." 

"Weren't  you  rather — ^well,  didn't  you 
like  him  a  little  once  yourself  ?  ' ' 

"Oh,  yes,  as  a  friend,  but  he  was  too 
ardent  and  poetical  for  me.  You  ought  to 
read  'Tommy  and  Grizel,'  my  dear." 

"This  girl  looks  like  champagne  and 
cherries  and  the  toreador  tune  with  a  soft 
pedal." 

"  Yes,  that's  she.  She's  going  to  marry 
a  warm  baby.  They  say  he  fights  at  the 
drop  of  the  hat,  and  that  there's  nobody 
can  drive  a  midnight  hack  as  he  can.  It's 
funny,  after  your  brother  tells  you  about  a 
fellow  like  this  girl's  fiancee  to  see  him  at 
church  with  the  girl,  looking  as  if  he'd 
never  left  mamma's  apron  strings." 

"  I  wonder  if  he's  in  the  gallery  of  *  im- 
mortals. '  ' ' 

"Let's  go  see." 

"Oh,  yes,  and  do  show  me  Harry 
Hawes.     I've  heard  he's  so  lovely.     And 
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that  Tom  Hennings,  too.     They  say  he*s 
as  handsome  as  a  young  god. ' ' 

*  *  They  are  all  Adonises.  Vve  seen  them 
with  Jack  Boogher  several  times.  They 
must  all  be  in  the  gallery  of  '  immortals. ' 
You  know  if  you're  a  man  and  Strauss 
hasn't  got  your  picture  and  your  autograph 
in  the  gallery  of  *  immortals*  you're  not 
in  the  ranks  of  the  *  some  pumpkins  '  at  all. 
I  don't  believe  you're  eligible  to  office  or 
to  have  your  name  in  the  paper  if  you  are 
not  in  the  Strauss  gallery  of  *  immortals. ' 
I  wonder  why  he  doesn't  have  a  gallery  of 
*  immortals '  for  the  women  ;  but  I  guess 
that  the  thing  would  never  do.  The  ones 
that  were  not  in  it  wouldn't  leave  a  shred 
of  reputation  to  those  that  were  in  it.  And 
many  of  those  in  the  collection  would  be 
trying  to  get  others  out  of  it.  No ;  on 
second  thought,  I  don't  think  a  gallery 
of  female  *  immortals '  would  do.  An 
attempt    to    establish    one   would    create 


more  disorder  than  the  great  street  car 
strike." 

**  Who's  the  handsomest  man  in  town — 
no,  I  mean,  barring  your  bright  particu- 
lar?" 

**  Oh,  well,  if  you  mean  a  man  I'm  not 
particularly  interested  in,  I  should  say 
Charlie  Galloway,  the  organist. ' ' 

'*  How  funny  !     That's  my  idea,  too." 

**  Say — what's  that?  Mr.  Strauss  wants 
me?  Oh,  but  I'm  nervous.  I  /late  to 
have  a  picture  taken.  But  Strauss  is  so 
nice.  And  so  many  people  want  me  to 
let  him  take  me.  Do  wait  I  Then  I'll 
wait  for  you  and  we'll  go  down  to  the 
Mercantile  Club  and  get  a  snack,  and  I'll 
tell  you  the  latest  about  the  row  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs. ." 

And  the  eavesdropper  left  as  the  young 
lady  entered  the  operating-room  to  have 
her  lovely  self  portrayed  by  the  skill  of  the 
most  artistic  photographer  in  the  world. 


THE    REDUCTION    OF   VELOX   PAPER. 


BY    DR.   LIONEL    M.    HOMBURGER. 


There  has  always  been  one  drawback  in 
the  use  of  Velox  or  any  other  developing- 
up  paper,  and  that  is,  no  matter  how  ex- 
pert an  operator  one  may  be,  the  maximum 
number  of  g^od  prints  that  can  be  obtained 
from  each  dozen  sheets  of  paper  is  ten. 
This  number  will  dwindle  down  to  four,  or 
even  less,  good  prints  with  the  tyro. 

The  greatest  trouble  that  is  experienced 
is  the  dulling  or  veiling  of  the  high  lights. 
This  is  due  to  two  causes — over-exposure 
and  under-exposure.  When  the  print  is 
over-exposed  the  image  looms  up  so  quickly 
upon  its  introduction  into  the  developer 
that  the  high-lights  become  clouded  before 
it  can  be  removed  therefrom.  In  an  under- 
exposure, on  the  contrary,  the  image  be- 
comes but  faintly  visible,  consequently  one 
tries  to  force  the  development  by  leaving 
it  for  a  longer  time  in  the  developer,  with 
the  result  that  the  high  lights  will  begin  to 
color  before  the  shadows  are  dark  enough. 

After  repeated  failure  on  these  lines  I 
decided  not  to  do  as  a  great  many  do,  and 
give  up  the  use  of  these  papers,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  too  expensive,  but  I  thought 


I  would  try  to  reduce  the  prints  until  I  got 
them  as  I  wanted  them. 

I  started  by  using  Farmer's  reducer 
(potassium  ferricyanide),  and  found  it  un- 
controllable, beside  being  extremely  poi- 
sonous. When  I  did  get  a  result  I  found 
that  it  destroyed  the  permanency  of  the 
print.  I  tried  other  reducers,  and  that  al- 
though they  worked  better,  it  was  generally 
more  expensive  to  reduce  the  print  than  to 
make  an  entirely  new  one  (as  most  of  the 
reducers  will  not  keep  when  they  are  in 
solution,  and  must,  therefore,  be  mixed 
fresh  each  time  one  wishes  to  reduce). 

I  was  about  to  give  up  the  idea  of  ever 
getting  a  cheap  and  good  reducer,  when  I 
came  across  the  **  Oxpo  ' '  reducer,  made  by 
the  New  York  Photographic  Company.  This 
is  a  solution  which  will  keep  indefinitely 
when  not  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  It  is 
good  for  reducing  paper  and  plates,  and 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  I  have 
a  pint  bottle  which  has  stood  on  my  shelf 
for  over  a  year,  has  been  used  many  times, 
and  is  still  good. 

Now  as  to  the  modus  operandi :    I  take  a 
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print  in  which  the  sky  is  of  leaden  hue, 
soak  it  in  water,  and  lay  it,  face  up,  in  a 
tray  of  reducer  until  the  sky  is  brightened 
(this  will  take  from  five  to  thirty  seconds); 
then  remove  the  print  and  put  it  into  water 
immediately.  Great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised at  this  point,  for  if  the  print  is  not 
removed  from  the  reducer  and  immediately 
plunged  into  water  the  reduction  will  be 
carried  beyond  the  desired  point.  The 
print  should  be  washed  in  running  water 
for  an  hour,  and  then  dried. 


In  carrying  on  my  experiments  I  found 
that  a  portrait  on  Velox  paper  could  be 
locally  retouched  by  means  of  the  reducer. 
I  took  a  print  of  a  portrait  of  a  lady  whose 
glasses  cast  a  large  shadow  under  the  eyes, 
saturated  the  print  with  water  and  laid  it 
on  a  glass  plate  ;  took  a  camel's- hair  brush, 
dipped  it  into  the  reducer,  and  applied  it 
to  the  shadows  as  well  as  to  the  other  im- 
perfections, when,  presto^  change,  I  had  a 
good  picture  instead  of  a  poor  one  !  I 
plunged  it  in  water,  and  the  deed  was  done. 


OUR  PICTURE. 


The  picture  of  "The  Friar,**  which 
serves  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  first  issue  of 
the  Magazine  for  1901,  has  several  points 
of  interest  to  the  craft.  It  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Hearn,  of  Boston,  and  was 
one  of  the  three  pictures  accepted  out  of 
six  submitted  at  the  recent  New  England 
Salon.  Thus  it  helped  Mr.  Hearn  to  secure 
that  very  desirable  honor,  the  largest  per- 
centage of  awards  in  a  salon  noted  for  the 
strength  of  its  professional  portraiture.  We 
have  a  personal  pleasure  in  this,  because 
Mr.  Hearn  was  one  of  our  earliest  pupils 
in  photography.  Many  of  our  older  readers 
will  remember  him  by  his  manual  on  Ar- 
tistic Frintingy  which  ran  into  a  second 
edition  some  years  ago. 

At  the  convention  Mr.  Hearn 's  work 
was  so  much  admired  that  he  was  pressed 
to  publicly  demonstrate  his  methods  in 
picture-making.  This,  to  the  delight  of 
all  present,  he  did,  posing,  arranging,  and 
lighting  his  costumed  model  under  the 
temporary  * '  skylight  * '  erected  on  the  stage 
at  Copley  Hall.  This  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  convention,  of  which  Mr.  Hearn  was 
Vice-President. 

The  model  used  in  making  **  The  Friar ' ' 
will  doubtless  be  recognized  by  many  of  our 
readersasMr.  "Ben"  Eichelman,  the  genial 
representative  of  the  M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate 
Co.,  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  best  men  "  on  the  road.'*  Mr.  Eichel- 
man, although  a  young  man,  has  had  a 
long  and  varied  experience  in  photography. 
For  some  years  he  followed  professional 
photography  in  Chili,  S.  A.  Later,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  was  con- 
nected with  several  of  the  leading  studios, 


including  Morrison's,  Steffens,  the  late 
Henry  Rocher,  and  Max  Platz.  Despite  the 
friar's  habit  the  picture  is  a  good  portrait 
of  *  *  Ben  '  *  Eichelman,  his  cheery  manner 
and  good  humor  being  as  evident  therein 
as  during  a  personal  visit. 

The  collection  of  prints  from  Mr.  Henry 
H.  Pierce,  of  Providence,  reproduces  some 
of  the  best  recent  work  of  this  photog- 
rapher, whose  portraiture  impresses  us  as 
possessing  many  notable  qualities.  As  these 
prints  show,  Mr.  Pierce  is  especially  skilled 
in  the  handling  of  men,  half-grown  chil- 
dren, and  '*  window  effects."  These  latter, 
as  well  as  the  artificial  light  effects,  Mr. 
Pierce  was,  we  believe,  among  the  first  to 
introduce  successfully. 

In  the  other  illustrations,  by  Falk,  Ryder, 
Holden,  Schloss,  etc.,  the  worker  under 
the  skylight  will  find  many  useful  sugges- 
tions applicable  to  the  improvement  of  his 
daily  work.  They  have  been  carefully 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  a  little  study 
will  reveal  the  lessons  they  offer. 


It  is  reported  that  the  contractors  who 
are  building  the  new  *' underground"  rail- 
road in  New  York  are  systematically  photo- 
graphing any  building  near  which  they  may 
pass,  to  aid  in  fighting  possible  legal  claims. 
Owners  of  tumble-down  property  may  at- 
tribute dilapidation  to  the  vibrations  of 
boring  and  blasting,  and  these  photographs, 
taken  *  *  before  the  event, '  *  will  refute  them. 
The  story  seems  familiar  to  us.  Surely  we 
have  read  it  many  times,  and  in  the  press 
of  two  hemispheres. 
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Tht  Intfmational  Annual  of  Anthonys  BulUtin, 
vol  xHi.,  for  1901.  Edited  by  W.  T.  ScaNDLIN; 
published  by  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Since  its  first  appearancei  twelve  yean  ago,  Anthony's 
Annual  has  maintained  a  high  character,  both  in  the 
quality  of  its  reading  matter  and  attractiveness  of 
illustration.  The  new  volume  shows  a  steady  ad- 
vance in  both  departments,  the  illustrations  being 
unusually  abundant  and  pleasing.  The  professional 
worker  will  find  in  its  320  pages  a  wealth  of  practical 
information,  of  which  the  article  on  *'  Expression.'' 
reprinted  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine,  is  a  practical 
example.  We  congratulate  the  editor  and  publishers 
on  the  output  of  so  useful  a  volume,  and  hear  with 
pleasure  that  it  has  so  far  enjoyed  a  remarkable  de- 
mand. Typographically  the  appearance  of  the  book 
is  well  worthy  of  its  contents. 

A  NOVEL  innovation  was  made  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  Leslies  Weekly.  This  beautiful  issue, 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  cover  printed  in  trn  colors, 
embraces  three  fine  drawings,  by  Howard  Chand- 
ler Christy,  Gordon  H.  Grant,  and  T.  Dart 
Walker.  These  drawings  have  been  reproduced 
on  heavy  plate  paper.  They  are  not  bound  in  the 
number,  but  are  loose,  so  that  each  one  can  be  framed. 
If  the  supply  of  the  Christmas  number  at  the  news- 
stands is  exhausted  copies  can  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  publishers'  office,  no  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
(35  cents.) 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Crane,  Seattle,  Wash.,  sends  to 
our  table  a  business  calendar  for  1901,  embellished  with 
a  speaking  likeness  of  his  three-year  old,  Charles 
Leslie  Crane,  attired  in  all  the  glory  of  "  His  First 
Pair  of  Trousers."  The  happy  youngster  looks  every 
inch  of  the  little  man  he  is. 


Apropos  of  our  frontispiece  in  this  issue,  made  on 
a  Seed  plate,  it  is  interesting  to  note  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Boston  how  many  leading  professionals  there 
are  enthusiastic  users  of  Seed  plates.  Thus  Parkin- 
son, in  his  new  studio,  Geissler,  at  Mrs.  Robin- 
son's studio,  and  C.  W.  Hearn  are  all  Seedsmen,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  change  their  convictions. 


One  of  the  best  portraits  of  a  man  which  we  have 
seen  in  some  time  comes  to  us  from  Miss  Grace 
Harvey,  of  San  Diego,  a  pupil,  we  believe,  of  Mr. 
K.  H.  FURMAN,  who  was  formeriy  located  in  that 
delightful  town.  We  hope  to  reproduce  Miss  Har- 
vey's work  in  an  early  issue. 


An  exhibition  of  ivory  miniatures  by  Sprague,  with 
a  choice  display  of  miniature  portraits  by  photogra- 
phy, frames,  etc.,  formed  a  ''drawing  card"  at  the 
D.  Rosser  Studio,  Pittsburg,  some  weeks  ago.    Such 
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attractions  are   profitable   advertising  and    deserve 
attendon. 

Mr.  GeoR(;e  B.  Sfbrry,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  also 
sends  us  a  daintily  printed  announcement  of  a  "  Loan 
Exhibit"  of  artistic  portraits  of  children,  held  at  his 
studio  recently.  The  collection  displayed  examples 
of  child  portraiture  by  SCHUMACHER.  HOLLINGSR, 
Moses  &  Sons,  Stein,  Knaffl  Bros.,  Core, 
Brush,  Edmondson,  Nast,  Hoyt,  Strauss.  Ros- 
ser, Varney.  Somers,  and  others.  It  was  open 
every  afternoon  and  on  two  evenings  for  a  week,  and 
was  warmly  appreciated  by  hundreds  of  Toledo's  resi- 
dents. We  are  glad  to  see  these  evidences  of  intelli- 
gent publicity  methods  in  the  fraternity. 


A  SCAMP  passing  as  ''ARTHUR  BURKE."  and  repre- 
senting himself  as  an  agent  for  GILBERT  &  Bacon, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  caused  much  heartburning  in 
that  city  of  late.  His  game  is  the  old  one  of  selling 
tickets  for  50  cents  down,  entitling  the  buyer  to  a  por- 
trait made  at  the  home.  1 1  is  strange  that  the  people 
of  so  large  a  city  should  be  willing  victims  in  so  trans- 
parent a  swindle,  but  the  newspaper  reports  say  that 
"  hundreds  were  swindled  in  this  way."  It  is  well  for 
the  professional  to  emphasize  in  his  business  literature 
that  he  has  no  outside  agents  or  canvassers,  and  to 
make  this  fact  public  in  the  newspapers  at  intervals. 

Obituary.— We  hear  with  deep  regret  of  the  death 
of  one  of  our  oldest  subscribers,  Mr.  Israel  For- 
MAN,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  Mr.  For  man  began  his 
photographic  career  in  1862,  and  established  himself 
in  Fairmont  in  1864.  He  was  twice  elected  Mayor  of 
his  town,  and  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow- townsmen  is  seen  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  local  newspaper:  "  No  man  stood  higher  in  this 
community  than  he,  and  no  death  could  be  moie 
deeply  deployed.  He  was  a  most  upright  man,  and 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  noted  ex- 
amples of  a  Christian  gendeman  that  we  had  in  this 
city.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence,  but  was 
very  quiet  and  unassuming  in  his  manners.  He  was 
a  successful  business  roan,  and  transacted  his  affairs  in 
such  a  pheasant  manner  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  do 
business  with  him.  He  had  no  enemies,  and  every- 
body was  his  friend.  Only  a  few  days  ago  while  he 
was  passing  down  street  we  heard  a  gentleman  re> 
mark:  'There  goes  the  best  man  we  have  in  our 
town.'  The  life  of  such  a  man  is  worthy  of  emulation, 
for  it  made  the  world  better,  and  the  reputation  he 
made  and  deserved,  and  which  will  live  after  him,  for 
business  integrity,  kindness  of  heart,  broad  views. 
Christian  charity,  and  an  upright  and  constant  Chris- 
tian walk,  is  the  brightest  monument  a  mortal  can 
leave  behind."  The  business  will  be  carried  on  by 
Mr.  FORMAN's  daughters. 
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Actien-Gesellscbaft  far  AnUm-Fabrikatlon,  Berlin,  S.O. 

Photographic    Department, 


Manufactuiers  of 


The  modern  Developers: 


Imogen: 


—^  Patented-  ^ — 

The  most  powerfu]  develnper  of  all. 

Does  not  injure  ihe  lingers. 

Strictly  ad^pttfd  ta  the  \\\^h  sensJIIveness  of  ibe  mod<:rT: 

getatt  no -bromide  dry  plates  > 


Eikonogen: 
Diogen 


Working  very  harmoniously. 

'Sfxfciiiliy  adapted  for  portrait  and  instantaneous 
pliotography. 


Elastic  !    Powerful  \    Handy  I 

Therefore   suited    for  ca^cjy  in   which  it  is  d-ubtful    wlietber 
the  plate  has  been   correcily  e?t  posed. 
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Rodinal: 


a  highly  concentrated  developing  sofutian  for  all  kim)^ 
of  phtiLogray^hic  work. 

Diluted    with   twenty  to  thirty  times   its  volume  of  water, 
it  is  leady   for  ufie. 
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Pniiiplilet  on  cU*v<*lii|K'rs,  H^^i^uiid  eiiiar^^^fl  edition, 
frei*  oil  applleati<ni.  -®ft 


Sold  by  all  Dealers. 
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The  Emblem  of  Permanency. 


ARJSTO  MOTTO. 
*'We  believe  permanency  is  the  KEYSTOXE 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN. 


BY    CHARLES    NAST. 


To  adequately  portray  childhood  in  its 
many  aspects,  its  winsomeness,  its  inno- 
cence, and  its  beauty,  is  at  once  the  most 
delightful  and  in  some  ways  the  most  diffi- 
cult phase  of  photography.  Not  that  all 
children  are  ideal.  There  are  common- 
place children  in  great  abundance,  though 
not  in  greater  proportion  than  among  the 
**  grown-ups.**  But  when  the  ideal  child, 
ideally  dressed,  is  successfully  portrayed,  it 
is  indeed  a  lasting  joy.  To  write  fully  on 
child  portraiture  would  fill  a  book,  and 
then  the  instruction  would  lamentably  fail 
unless  the  reader  was  himself  acceptable  to 
children,  and  had  the  gift  of  winning  their 
confidence. 

I  will  content  myself  with  just  a  few 
practical  hints  from  my  own  experience, 
which  may  at  least  indicate  a  few  lines  on 
which  advancement  may  be  made  in  child 
ix>rtraiture. 

Avoid  all  racket.  Do  not  shout  and 
ring  a  bell,  or  rattle  or  whistle  at  the  baby 
the  minute  you  get  it  in  the  chair.  Keep 
cool,  and  above  all  else  keep  quiet  for  a 
little  while.  Nothing  impresses  a  child 
more  than  silence  and  quietude.  Just  as 
noise  alarms  and  startles  him,  so  will  a 
little  quiet  word  or  two,  a  little  funny 
s<iueak  of  the  voice,  please  and  interest 
him.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  its  at- 
tention. Generally  the  mother  and  a 
friend  or  two  are  only  too  anxious  to  as- 
sist. Now  these  I  find  I  must  invariably 
caution  to  keep  still  and  not  to  excite  the 
liaby  or  **  get  its  attention  '*  until  I  am  all 
ready.  I  generally  make  no  sound  and 
jj^y  nothing   to   the   child   until  I  am  all 


ready  with  the  camera  and  plate  holder 
— in  fact,  ready  to  make  the  exposure. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  I  give  any  at- 
tention to  the  baby.  Then,  perhaps,  a 
little  rattle  or  a  rubber  bird  is  brought  out 
as  a  last  resort,  but  these  things  are  all 
carefully  kept  out  of  sight  until  the  supreme 
moment. 

A  child's  photographic  expression  is  a 
sad  convention.  Why  this  everlasting 
smile?  Surely  a  baby's  interesting  moods 
are  not  confined  to  the  one  with  a  smiling 
countenance.  He  is  listening,  interested, 
sad,  listless,  alert,  cross  even,  and  he 
sometimes  frowns,  but  what  of  it?  Isn't 
he  always  ju.st  the  same  delicious  bit  of 
study  ?  One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the 
recent  Milwaukee  exhibit  was  the  head  of 
a  little,  girl  who  looked  as  if  she  had  all 
the  cares  and  worry  of  this  whole  world  on 
her  little  shoulders.  But  what  a  study  it 
was ! 

I  once  enlarged  a  picture  for  a  patron. 
It  was  that  of  a  smiling  child  showing  the 
teeth.  Well,  she  told  me  afterward  that 
from  being  entranced  with  it  at  first  she 
grew  to  dislike  it,  for  it  made  her  jaws 
ache  every  time  she  passed  the  portrait. 
She  declared  she  wished  to  heaven  that 
child  would  just  shut  its  mouth  for  a 
minute. 

And  this  is  a  serious  point.  If  you  do 
make  a  smiling  picture  be  sure  to  have  the 
head  small  enough.  Otherwise  there  is 
great  danger  of  distortion  and  of  impart- 
ing this  same  sense  of  tiresomeness. 

Do  not  rush  up  to  a  strange  child  and 
smother  it  with  attention.     Do  not  pick  it 
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up  in  your  arms.  You  might  do  this  with 
a  very  young  baby,  but  it  is  not*  safe- With  a 
child  that  walks  and  talks.  In  my  experi- 
ence it  is  bad  policy.  It  is  also  in  very 
bad  tast^  tq  fondle  and  caress  them,  and 
worst  of  all  to  kiss  them.  This  latter  is  a 
vulgar  and  dangerous,  piece  of  imperti- 
nence. Watch  children  when  they  are 
brought  together  for  the  first  time.  Watch 
how  they  cultivate  each  other.  See  how 
adroitly,  how  quietly,  and  with  what  rare 
sensitiveness  they  treat  each  other.  And 
what  exquisite  consideration  each  shows 
the  other.  To  make  up  with  children  suc- 
cessfully you  must  study  them  and  see  how 
they  go  about  it.  You  may  rest  assured 
they  do  not  rush  up  and  ask  each  other  a 
dozen  questions  in  a  fulsome  style. 

Some  galleries  use  quite  a  stock  of  toys 
and  children's  furniture  for  the  taking 
of  children  pictures;  my  own  experience 
is  not  to  use  any.  In  very  young  children 
giving  them  anything  new  (and,  of  course, 
a  photographer's  toys  are  new  to  the  child) 
serves  as  a  distraction.  In  young  babies 
these  toys  go  directly  to  the  mouth,  and 
there  is  often  trouble  in  getting  them  back 
again  when  baby  is  quiet.  But  I  speak 
now  more  particularly  about  larger  chil- 
dren, say  from  two  to  five  years  old.  My 
objections  are  chiefly  that  the  addition  of 
toys  is  on  the  same  plane  as  accessories  in 
the  portraits  of  grown  people.  They  are 
apt  to  become  too  conspicuous.  Again, 
they  do  not  tend  to  artistic  pictures  because 
the  poses  are  assumed  and  strained  and  the 
pictures  are  necessarily  untruthful.  How 
do  children  come  to  a  gallery  generally? 
Dressed  in  their  very  best  clothes  of  course. 
Now  how  silly  it  is  to  put  the  red  wagon, 
and  the  trains  of  cars,  and  the  woolly 
horse  and  the  stuffed  cat  into  a  picture  of 
that  kind.  When  they  come  to  the  gallery 
in  overalls,  or-  their  everyday  dress,  then 
it  is  time  to  get  out  their  playthings. 

Harmony  is  too  often  lacking  in  pict- 
ures of  children,  a  fault  which  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Since  children  come 
to  the  studio  with  their  very  best  dresses, 
a  fine  interior  ground  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  useful.  Of  course,  with  the 
youngsters  in  duck  suits,  or  in  yachting 
togs,  or  lawn -tennis  flannels,  an  interior 
would  not  avail  much  in  the  production  of 
an  artistic  (which  is  only  another  word  for 


a  truthful)  picture.  But  where  there  is  no 
'  distinguishing  mark  about  the  costume  or 
other  characteristic,  plain  grounds,  or 
graded  grounds,  will  be  found  most  ser- 
viceable..' The  gray  neutral, grounds  will 
be  'found  most  Effective  where  an  interior 
is  not  admissible,  simply  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  background  or  surroundings 
to  antagonize  the  whole — nothing  to  dis- 
tract the  eye  from  the  portrait  itself. 

Never. tell  a  child  in  so  many  words  **  to 
smile. ' '  This  is  really  fatal  to  a  good  re- 
sultant picture.  You  cannot  order  ex- 
pressions .in.  children  just  as  you  would 
your  steak  or  dinner  at  a  restaurant.  The 
expressions  must  be  spontaneous.  Without 
this  spark  of  spontaneity  the  picture  will 
always  lack  life  and  freedom  from  restraint. 
You  may  suggest  an  expression  by  a  word 
or  action,  or  by  telling  a  story,  or  again, 
by  pretending  to  take  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  child  subject ;  but  never  tell  it  or 
permit  anyone  else  to  tell  it  to  ''smile, 
darling,  *  *  if  you  want  happy  results. 

Before  attempting  to  take  nude  pictures 
of  babies  lying  on  their  stomachs  and  all 
those  other  pretty  poses — such  as  resting 
the  head  on  one  elbow — practice  the  same 
first  at  home  with  baby  when  he  has  his 
daily  bath.  He  will  soon  develop  a  cer- 
tain line  of  positions  quite  natural  and  art- 
less, and  also  quite  peculiar  to  himself. 
For  the  same  reason  little  girls  in  dancing 
poses,  courtesying,  etc.,  should  be  taken 
only  when  they  really  have  danced  a  little 
beforehand.  Otherwise  the  pose  is  liable 
to  be  strained-looking. 

Do  not  fuss  about  the  dress  of  the  baby 
or  child.  He  may  be  twisting  and  squirm- 
ing about,  and  if  he  does  disarrange  his 
dress  a  little  bit  it  only  adds  a  certain 
charm  to  the  picture.  And  what  is  more, 
this  disarrangement  of  the  dress  if  studied 
closely  is  always  part  of  the  pose.  It  is 
due  to  some  position  the  baby  is  gotten 
into,  or  to  the  play  of  hands  or  feet,  and 
is,  therefore,  entirely  proper  and  consist- 
ent with  the  whole  ensemble.  For  the 
same  reason  do  not  insist  on  a  certain 
poise  of  the  head.  That  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  very  young  children, 
especially  babies.  It  is  often  the  most 
characteristic  point  in  a  child's  portrait. 

A  certain  French  scientist,  I  think  it 
was    Dr.     Michel,  who   wrote    V  Amour ^ 
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once  said,  **  A  young  child  is  never  un- 
graceful. Take  a  baby,  strip  it  of  its 
clothing  and  place  it  on  the  floor,  and 
every  motion  is  grace  itself."  For  the 
reason  that  a  baby  feels  perfectly  safe  on 
the  floor,  and  the  element  of  fear  is  com- 
pletely eliminated,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  best  effects  can  be  gotten  when  the 
baby  is  either  on  the  rug  or  on  a  very  low 
stool  or  hassock.  Everyone  who  has  had 
any  experience  ifi  photographing  children 
has  seen  that  timid,  frightened  look  come 
to  a  child  when  it  was  placed  on  a  bench 
or  chair  simply  because  it  was  unused  to 
standing  alone  at  such  an  elevation.  Of 
course,  by  placing  children  on  sonie  pedes- 
tal the  face  comes  more  nearly  opposite 
the  lens,  and  the  picture  is  consequently 
freer  from  distortion. 

Every  subject  must  be  approached  differ- 
ently.      A   timid,    peevish    or   frightened 


child  refuses  to  be  pacified  by  a  stranger's 
handling.  Intuitively  one  must  know  the 
timid  child  from  the  one  which  will  make 
up  with  anybody.  Never  fondle  or  caress 
a  child  unless  you  know  your  ground  very 
well.  The  best  way  to  handle  a  child  that 
is  clinging  to  its  mother  and  will  not  per- 
mit itself  to  be  taken  away,  is  to  attract  its 
attention  first  by  making  some  peculiar 
noise.  Not  a  racket,  but  the  calling  of  an 
imaginary  kitten  or  puppy  dog  will  often 
work  wonders.  You  will  notice  the  child 
looking  for  it,  too.  Then,  when  the  child's 
attention  is  attracted  to  the  novel  sound 
let  the  mother  very  quietly  place  it  in  the 
chair.  But  there  must  be  no  officiousness 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  no  pointing  of 
the  finger  at  the  camera,  and  baby's  atten- 
tion must  not  be  distracted  from  its  search 
for  the  mysterious  sound.  Let  the  child 
feel  at  its  ease  always. 
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One  of  the  greatest  of  photographic  mys- 
teries is  the  common  lack  of  any  technical 
knowledge  concerning  the  implements  used 
in  the  craft.  The  knowledge  posses.sed 
by  the  professional  is  in  some  cases  very 
little  more  than  that  of  the  uninformed 
layman  who  thinks  of  the  camera  as  a 
mysterious  machine.  On  no  subject  is 
this  ignorance  more  pronounced  than  on 
the  subject  of  lenses.  The  photographer 
will  pay  $200  for  a  lens  when  his  next- 
door  neighbor  buys  a  lens  and  camera 
complete  for  ^^5.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
reason  for  this,  but  the  photographer  does 
not  fully  understand  it,  and  when  the  lens 
purchase  is  made  he  takes  his  dealer's  word 
for  it,  or  his  editor's,  or  the  advice  of  some 
friend.  Then  when  he  has  got  his  lens 
he  either  concludes  that  it  is  no  good  or 
that  it  is  the  only  lens  worth  possessing. 

One  of  the  commonest  remarks  of  some 
enthusia-stic  photographer — especially  if  he 
do  some  out-door  work — is  that  he  possesses 
the  rapidest  lens  in  the  world,  and  he  will 
glowingly  recount  how  he  has  stopped  it 
* '  way  down  ' '  and  yet  got  overexposure 
with  a  rapid  shutter.  Practically,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  rapidity  with  a  stopped - 


down  lens.  That  is  to  say,  a  two  hundred 
dollar  lens,  which  can  work  at//5.6  will  if 
stopped  down  to// 16  be  exactly  as  fast  as 
the  lens  in  a  little  hand  camera  whose 
**  full  aperture"  is//i6.  The  greater  in- 
tensity or  rapidity  of  light  is  caused  by 
the  ability  of  the  lens  to  give  a  sharp 
image  when  there  is  a  large  stop  in  it  to 
allow  of  a  greater  amount  of  light  to  be 
pas.sed  in  a  given  time.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  **  rapidity  "  in  water  pipes,  but  a 
2 -inch  pipe  has  a  greater  capacity  for  pass- 
ing water  in  a  given  time  than  has  a  i  -inch 
pipe.  That  is  exactly  the  difference  be- 
tween the  speed  of  lenses.  What  is  meant 
by  **/"  values?  To  obtain  the/  value 
of  a  lens  the  camera  is  focused  on  a  dis- 
tant object,  and  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  lens  to  the  ground -glass 
screen  is  carefully  mea.sured.  Then  the 
diameter  of  any  stop  divided  into  the 
length  of  the  camera  gives  the  /  value. 
Thus,  if  a  lens  works  with  a  stop  i  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  distance  between  the 
lens  and  the  ground  glass  is  16  inches,  the 
value  will  be//i6  ;  and  this  aperture  with 
this  focal  length  will  work  exactly  as 
quickly  as  an  aperture  of  half  an  inch  with 
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a  focal  length  of  8  inches.  Those  who 
know  very  little  about/  values  have  some- 
times a  wrong  idea  as  to  their  relative 
speed.  /7^6  is  not  half  the  speed  of  //8, 
but  one-fourth,  and//32  is  one-fourth  the 
'speed  of// 1 6  and  one-sixteenth  the  speed 
of//8. 

The  covering  power  of  a  lens  is  sup- 
posed to  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
stop  used.  This  is  not  quite  correct 
though  it  is  so  for  practical  work.  By 
stopping  down  we  get  a  finer  definition 
over  a  wider  area,  and  so  a  lens  which  at 
an  open  aperture  would  be  likely  to  show- 
indistinctly  at  its  edges  may  be  improved 
by  heroic  stopping  down.  But  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  using  a  lens 
for  the  size  of  plate  as  recommended  by 
the  makers.  Many  workers  will  for  the 
sake  of  economy  buy  a  lens  listed  to  cover 
a  plate  a  size  smaller  than  the  one  they 
use.  Then  when  fair  definition  is  wanted 
all  over  their  plate  they  stop  down  in  merci- 
less fashion  and  obtain  their  definition 
together  with  pronounced  distortion  and 
dark  corners,  where  the  light  does  not 
sufficiently  reach.  A  lens  used  in  this  way 
can  never  give  pleasing  work — the  distor- 
tion is  too  apparent  even  to  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  lenses.  The  use  of  a 
lens  of  larger  covering  power  is  less  of  an 
evil,  and  many  workers  will  get  a  lens  of 
this  kind  to  have  in  case  they  ever  wish  to 
cover  a  larger  plate.  Occasionally  such  a 
lens  is  purchased  under  an  erroneous  idea 
that  it  works  more  quickly.  This  mistake 
has  already  been  explained.  But  the  lens 
in  covering  a  circle  of  light  larger  than 
the  plate  used  floods  the  frame  and  the  bel- 
lows with  an  illumination,  some  of  which 
— however  dead  black  the  inside  of  the 
camera — will  be  reflected  and  tend  to  im- 
pair the  brilliancy  of  the  negative.  Many 
who  use  too  large  a  lens  complain  of  this 
excess  of  light.  But,  of  course,  this  does 
not  hold  good  to  any  appreciable  extent  in 
studio  work  where  a  small  size  plate  is  used 
in  the  centre  of  the  back  of  a  large  camera. 
The  reflection  is  only  serious  when  it  can 
fall  from  the  bellows  direct  on  to  the  plate. 
The  depth  of  focus  is  another  misunder- 
stood question,  and  one  which,  like  rapid- 
ity, has  a  direct  connection  with  the  size 
of  the  stop.  On  obtaining  greater  rapidity 
we  lose  our  definition  in  different  planes. 


that  is,  at  different  distances  from  the 
camera.  For  this  among  other  reasons  a 
smaller  stop  and  a  longer  exposure  are 
often  advisable.  The  lenses  used  in  studio 
work,  commonly  called  portrait  lenses, 
differ  from  other  lenses  only  in  so  far  as 
their  construction  is  all  in  the  direction  of 
great  speed.  A  portrait  lens  working  at 
//4  will  give  complete  coincidence  of  vis- 
ible and  chemical  foci.  But  it  lacks  depth 
of  definition.  A  nose  may  be  in  focus  nnd 
the  ear  fuzzy,  and  the  larger  the  size  of  the 
plate  the  more  is  this  apparent.  For  sizes 
of  7  X  5  or  over  an  anastigmat  is  often 
used,  for  if  a  portrait  lens  is  used  it  must 
be  stopped  down,  quite  as  much  as  the 
anastigmat,  to  get  the  required  ** depth.*' 
The  portrait  lens  gives  sharp  definition 
over  a  very  limited  angle,  and  has  a  serious 
drawback  in  its  distortion.  This  is  a  dis- 
advantage more  likely  to  be  spoken  of  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  for 
as  the  photographer* s  patrons  begin  to 
notice  it  more — as  they  are  already  doing 
— so  the  photographer  must  avoid  it. 
This  will  to  a  great  extent  be  done  by 
using  a  lens  of  longer  focus.  Probably  the 
photographer  will  in  a  few  years  be  focus- 
ing a  sitter  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  from 
the  camera.  This  will  mean  a  wider  use 
of  a  special  adaptation  of  the  telc-i>hoto 
lens  to  studio  work,  and  it  will  also  lead  to 
the  use  of  quite  a  few  lenses  at  present 
judged  effete,  or  of  lenses  not  primarily 
designed  for  portraiture  at  all. 


The  question  of  the  permanency  of  sepia- 
toned  platinum  has  been  much  discussed 
lately  in  some  of  the  London  societies. 
The  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  they  are  not  stable,  or  at  least  not 
so  stable,  as  those  of  the  usual  black  tones. 
Now,  the  platinotype  process,  where  the 
image  is  developed  with  the  usual  oxalate 
developers,  does  yield  results  that  are  un- 
doubtedly permanent,  and  if  the  prints 
made  of  the  sepia  color,  by  the  aid  of  mer- 
curial or  other  metallic  salts,  are  not,  it 
should  be  more  generally  known,  that  is, 
if  it  be  a  fact.  Some  authoritative  state- 
ment, one  way  or  other,  would  l>e  interest- 
ing to  those  who  employ  the  process  for  this 
color  of  picture. 


ON  BEING  PRACTICAL. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  commonest  words 
used  in  business  is  that  thoroughly  expres- 
sive, but  often  misapphed  word,  **  practi- 
cal." The  constant  demand  in  industrial 
life  is  for  practical  machinery,  practical 
men,  and  practical  methods.  Practical  wis- 
dom rules  the  trade  of  the  universe, 
whether  it  be  in  the  manufacturing  or  the 
mere  buying  and  selling  of  goods.  The 
philosopher  whose  wisdom  is  not  practical 
is  but  a  crank  and  dreamer,  and  if  he  at- 
tempts to  oppose  the  practical  he  puts 
himself  very  much  in  the  position  of  the 
cow  which  tried  to  stop  the  railway  train. 
As  Cieorge  Stephenson  said,  **  It  would  be 
had  for  the  coo. '  *  And  it  would  be  equally 
bad  for  the  philosopher.  But  as  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes wisdom,  so  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  practical,  and  it  is 
a  common  mistake  to  refuse  to  accept  new 
ideas  because  they  do  not  accord  with  pres- 
ent practice. 

We  .so  often  hear  the  expression,  *'  Oh, 
it's  not  practical.*'  It  is  a  phrase  that  has 
been  lightly  said  of  every  great  invention 
and  every  ep>och-making  discovery  that 
has  been  brought  before  the  world.  It  was 
said  of  the  steamship,  of  the  locomotive, 
of  the  electro-motor,  of  the  printing  ma- 
chine, of  the  .spinning  loom,  and  every 
other  grand  conception  which  has  made 
for  human  progress.  These  words,  care- 
lessly and  sneeringly  spoken,  have  driven 
brilliant  inventors  to  poverty  and  despair, 
and  have  disappointed  and  discouraged 
many  a  high-souled  philosopher,  wearing 
out  his  life  only  to  make  the  world  brighter 
and  happier. 

Ask  half  a  dozen  men  who  say  a  thing 
is  not  practical,  to  give prac/ica/ and  logical 
reasons  for  their  opinion,  and  we  doubt  if 
one  could  put  forward  objections  which 
would  carry  weight.  They  might  be  most 
able  men  in  their  business  or  profession, 
yet  the  difficulty  of  defining  with  judicial 
precision  exactly  what  is  practical  would 
preclude  them  from  giving  a  weighty  opin- 
ion. It  comes  simply  to  this,  that  any  fool 
can,  and  does,  use  the  expression,  **It*s 
not  practical,"  but  it  takes  a  brainy  man 
to  decide  on  what  /s  really  practical. 


Practical  wisdom  is  all  very  well,  but  when 
it  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  all  progress, 
it  may  be  better  described  as  practical  stu- 
pidity. The  practical  wisdom  which  says 
that  *  *  This  thing  is  no  good ;  my  father 
and  his  father  before  him  got  on  without 
it,  and  I  have  gone  on  all  right  and  made 
money  without  it  myself,"  is  simply  senile 
idiocy. 

It  is  very  usual  for  a  workman  to  boast 
about  being  **  thoroughly  practical," 
which  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  the 
trade  through  long  experience  in  old- 
established  houses.  But  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  length  of  service 
does  not  make  the  most  practical  man. 
He  may  have  become  so  hide-bound  with 
old-fashioned  methods  and  antiquated  pre- 
judices that  he  has  no  knowledge  which 
he  can  profitably  apply  outside  the  sphere 
in  which  he  has  moved.  He  is  like  the 
cog-wheel  of  a  machine — removed  from 
its  place  it  can  serve  no  useful  purpo.se, 
and,  as  the  engineer  would  express  it,  can 
be  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap.  The  analogy 
can  be  carried  further.  It  is  easy  to  replace 
a  missing  wheel,  but  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  building  a  machine  to  fit  an  odd 
wheel  found  on  the  scrap  heap  or  the 
second-hand  goods  stall.  Thus  the  **  thor- 
oughly practical  man,"  in  most  cases, 
wants  a  place  built  for  him,  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances in  w^hich  he  has  previously 
moved,  and  if  he  can  find  .some  employer 
foolish  enough  to  do  this,  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  he  still  doesn't  fit,  and  the 
wheels  don't  go  round,  because  they  are 
not  in  gear.  You  cannot  make  an  old 
wheel  gear  properly  with  a  new  one ;  it's 
generally  far  better  to  have  two  new  ones. 
With  new  machines  and  new  conditions, 
it  is  often  expedient  to  have  new  men, 
and  employers  find  it  pays  to  get  hold  of 
intelligent  youths  who  have  had  little  or 
no  previous  experience,  but  who  are  adapt- 
able to  the  new  circumstances. 

The  fact  is,  the  practical  man  doesn't 
count  if  he  has  no  adiiptability.  The  vir- 
tue of  being  practical  consists  in  api)lying 
knowledge  or  theory  to  u.se.  It's  wasting 
time  to  go  through  life  gaining  knowledge 
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unless  we  have  the  tact  to  apply  it  in  all 
circumstances  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and 
to  help  us  forward  in  our  enterprises. 
That  is  where  the  quality  of  being  really 
practical  comes  in. 

There  is  too  much*  of  the  whitewash  and 
paint  brush  in  the  practical  work  of  to-day  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  too  much  tendency 
to  make  things  look  clean  and  nice  which 
are  not  really  so  below  the  surface.  There 
is  a  too  common  tendency  to  suppose  that 
it  is  practical  to  take  things  as  they  come, 
getting  rid  of  things  instead  of  properly 
completing  them,  and  never  doing  anything 
which  is  troublesome,  taking  a  course  which 
may  not  be  the  best  and  neatest,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  shortest  and  cheapest.  A 
man  who  is  practical  in  this  sense  looks 
upon  many  persons  as  speculative,  inven- 
tive, and  impractical,  merely  because  they 
are  of  a  searching,  inquiring  disposition, 


and  are  not  satisfied  with  small  expedi- 
ents and'  obsolete  devices,  such  as  serve 
to  conceal  the  ills  they  cannot  cure.  If 
to  be  practical  is  to  do  things  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  a  great  deal  for  other 
people  to  undo  at  some  future  time  and  at 
no  very  distant  period,  to  stick  on  time- 
serving patches,  and  to  fancy  you  have 
done  a  thing  when  you  have  only  hit  upon 
some  expedient  for  putting  it  off,  then  by 
all  means  give  us  non -practical  people,  if 
only  they  are  of  the  scrutinizing,  pains- 
taking, plodding  sort,  who  do  work  which 
is  not  only  good  on  the  surface,  but  which 
is  thorough  to  the  core.  It  may  take  a 
little  longer,  or  cost  a  little  more,  but  it 
is  the  only  work  that  is  really  practical. 
Practice  must  be  based  on  principle,  and 
the  only  work  that  is  thoroughly  practical 
is  that  which  is  based  on  sound  principles. 
— Penrose' s  Process  Work. 
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There  is  a  very  commendable  custom 
just  coming  into  notice  of  treating  a  photo- 
graph more  as  an  individual  work  of  art 
than  as  a  mechanical  production,  and  fixing 
the  unit  at  the  single  print  instead  of  the 
dozen.  This  custom  is,  like  so  many  good 
things  in  photography,  a  revival  of  an  old 
one,  not  only  of  daguerreotype  days,  but 
but  also  of  the  early  carte-de-visite  days, 
when  a  single  photograph,  by  a  good  man, 
fetched  several  dollars.  It  is  a  renaissance 
which  will  not  affect  the  cheap  man,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  abler  man  it  is  not  a 
change  to  be  lightly  undertaken  without 
careful  .  consideration  from  the  business 
stand-point.  It  has,  however,  proved  ex- 
tremely successful  in  several  cases,  and 
where  a  man  has  a  characteristic  indi- 
viduality he  has  one  essential  toward  suc- 
cess. Such  men  as  Benjamin,  Hoyt,  Bren- 
ner, Boye,  Spellman,  and  others  are  the 
men  who  would  succeed  on  such  lines — 
though  not  necessarily  better  than  they 
are  doing  to-day,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
a  change  would  be  most  ruinous.  The 
plan  sometimes  followed  is  to  make  the 
sitting  absolutely  free,  to  show  no  proofs, 
only  finished  prints,  and  to  leave  accept- 
ance or  rejection  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  customer.     Such  a  plan  shows  the  pho- 


tographer's confidence  in  his  own  work. 
The  finished  photographs  go  out  to  the 
customer,  who  has  time  to  criticise  them 
or  grow  dissatisfied  with  them.  The  nat- 
ural result  would  appear  to  be  a  great 
number  of  returned  prints.  Such  would 
be  the  experience  of  most  photographers. 
But  one  or  two  fortunate  exceptions  have 
found  the  reverse.  Their  pictures  are  sent 
out,  probably  a  dozen  different  prints,  from 
as  many  negatives,  and  their  customers  find 
something  attractive  in  each  one,  and  can- 
not decide  which  to  returm.  So  if  they 
are  wealthy  they  keep  all  or  several  of  the 
prints,  and  re-orders  are  frequent.  There 
are  a  few  essential  points  in  this  plan. 
First,  there  must  be  no  niggardliness,  no 
dabbling  with  rough  prints.  Every  one 
mast  be  carefully  finished,  and  mounted, 
and  enveloped.  Every  one  should,  if  need 
be,  be  signed.  And  the  photographer 
must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  his  most  care- 
fully finished  print.  There  must  be  no 
concession  in  price.  It  must  be  a  case  of 
take  it  or  leave  it,  and  the  customer  must 
feel  absolutely  at  liberty  to  return  all.  But 
•  if  the  customer  does  not  wish  to  pay  the 
full  price  then  the  prints  must  be  torn  up 
every  time.  The  unreasonable  customer 
.will    not   prove  as  fre(]uent  as   might  he 
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feared.  A  very  pleasant  feature  of  this 
system  is  its  complete  and  transparent  trust 
in  the  work  done.  It  is  quietly  left  with 
the  customer  to  work  its  own  way,  and  if 
it  does  not  make  or  hold  interest  the  pho- 
tographer is  the  only  loser.  The  price  is 
fixed  at  so  much  for  the  first  print  from 
any  "negative,  and  a  lower  price  for  dupli- 
cates. If  one  print  is  chosen  from  each 
of  a  dozen  negatives,  it  .means  a  dozen  first 
prints.  If  all  from  one  negative,  there  will 
be  one  first  print  and  eleven  duplicates. 
The  price  would  be  fixed  according  to 
locality  and  to  the  size  of  the  city.  A 
first  print  might  be  anything  from  $2  up- 
ward, and  duplicates  from  $1  upward. 
(These  prices  appear  about  the  very  lowest 
at  which  such  work  should  be  done. ) 

Another  system  which  has  proved  suc- 
cessful and  which  should  have  a  wider  pos- 
sibility than  the  foregoing  plan  is  to  make 
a  fixed  charge — usually  about  $10 — for  a 
sitting.  This  charge  includes  from  two  to 
dye  prints,  which  may  be  from  any  of  the 
negatives  selected  by  the  customer.  Proofs 
may  be  selected  from — this  should  be  done 
by  the  customer  during  a  call  at  the  studio 
— no  proofs  being  sent  out.  Here,  too, 
the  •  number  of  prints  supplied  for  the 
original  charge,  and  the  price  of  duplicates, 
are  matters  for  individual  decision.  The 
question  of  size,  too,  may  or  may  not  de- 
termine price.  Some  photographers  will 
not  make  any  variation  in  price  for  any 
print  under  the  size  of  say  5x7.  ITiey  will 
use  a  plate  of  this  size,  and  whether  they 
decide  that  2  x  3  or  full  size  will  make  the 
best  print,  the  labor  of  printing  and  mount- 
ing will  be  the  same  and  the.extra  cost  of 
the  paper 

A  plan  which  seems  to  be  finding  some 
considerable  favor  is  to  work  with  the  single 
print  as  a  cut-rate  leading  line.  I  do  not 
believe  in  cut  rates  anyhow,  but  leading 
lines  are  all  right,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  sell  a  single  platinotype  print,  neatly 
mounted  and  framed,  for  $1,  than  to  sell 
a  dozen  cabinet  prints  for  99  cents.  The 
idea  is  worth  considering  as  a  business 
bringer.  Try  some  little  specialty  instead 
of  merely  supplying  the  old  lines  at  special 
low  rates.  The  idea  of  supplying  a  single 
framed  picture,  with  duplicates  (usually 
merely  mounted  and  not  framed)  at  a  rea- 
sonable  rate,    is  as   profitable   and    more 


satisfactory  in  a  business,  w^y,  than  to 
*  *  give  away  * '  a  frame  with  every  dozen 
prints.  The  novelty  may  be  fitted  to  any 
grade  of  business.  One  energetic  little 
man  in  an  Indiana  town  has  made  quite  an 
excitement  with  passe-partouts,  discarded 
5x7  negatives  are  carefully  cleaned,  and 
the  glasses  used  to  cover  a  smaller  print 
mounted  on  some  light-colored  mount  of 
5x7  size.  A  second  piece  of  mount  is 
used  as  backing,  and  this  piece  is  first 
pierced  in  two  places  and  a  tape  passed 
through,  making  a  loop  to  hang  the  picture, 
the  ends  being  firmly  and  flatly  glued  down. 
The  two  cards  and  tHe  cover-glass  are 
then  firmly  bound  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
binding  paper,  and  the  mounting  adds 
twenty  cents  to  the  price  of  the  picture  in 
a  community  where  money  is  scarce  and 
extravagant  spending  is  unknown. 

Any  special  line  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered before  being  ventured  on.  In  the 
case  of  the  man  whose  secret  is  the  quality 
of  his  work  he  need  not  always  fear  com- 
petition, though  it  is  very  easy  for  a  clever 
man  to  imitate,  sometimes  with  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  skill.  Where  the  line 
is  some  novelty  of  mount  or  frame  or  style 
it  must  not  be  one  that  a  rival  can  exactly 
copy  by  merely  sending  an  order  to  his 
dealer.  But  in  every  case,  unless  the  man 
can  decide  for  himself  exactly  what  is  the 
best  line  for  his  locality,  he  may  consider 
that  he  is  not  the  man  to  venture  on  any 
special  line  of  single  prints. 


T/te  December  issue  of  The  Fhotogram 
introduces  a  special  and  commendable 
feature.  Under  the  heading  **  Photo- 
Facts  ' '  it  compiles  from  the  various  maga- 
zines issued  during  the  year  twenty  pages 
of  useful  notes  or  reference  to  where  longer 
articles  may  be  found.  The  compilation 
is  arranged  under  various  heads :  Appar- 
atus and  Materials ;  Field  and  Studio ; 
The  Negative  ;  The  Positive,  and  Color 
Photography,  and  these  are  further  sub- 
divided. **  Photo-Facts  "  is  a  good  thing 
and  may  be  the  germ  of  a  better.  The 
American  agents  are  Spon  &  Chamberlain, 
New  York,  and  anyone  sending  fifteen 
cents  for  this  special  issue  will  be  more 
than  satisfied. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LABOR. 


BY    JOHN    A.    RANDALL. 


Ai-TER  the  subdivision  of  labor,  the  most 
important  consideration  in  the  economy 
of  production  is  the  organization  of  the 
workers,  the  system  upon  which  they  are 
applied  to  their  various  duties,  so  that  each 
member  may  fill  the  position  in  which  his 
capacities  find  their  fullest  scope  and  are 
made  most  productive.  Necessarily  this 
means  that  to  a  certain  extent  each  worker 
becomes  a  unit,  a  detail,  in  a  mechanism  de- 
signed expressly  to  employ  his  productive 
powers  to  the  best  advantage,  and  with 
the  minimum  waste.  The  primary  requi- 
site in  such  a  .system  is  the  concentration 
of  the  workers  into  as  small  a  space  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  the  demands  of  the 
particular  activities  about  which  they  are 
occupied.  Here  we  find  the  reason  of  the 
factory,  the  busy  hive,  where  large  num- 
bers of  workers  are  placed  within  a  con- 
fined area. 

In  the  early  days  this  concentration  was 
carried  to  such  an  extremity  that  the  health 
of  employes  suffered  through  overcrowd- 
ing, nor  was  it  remedied  until  govern- 
mental action  was  taken,  and  various  Acts 
of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  management 
of  factories  were  passed.  The  principle 
underlying  this  injurioas  action  on  the 
part  of  factory  owners  is  right  enough, 
provided  due  attention  is  given  to  the 
health  of  the  workers.  Taking  this  pre- 
caution, concentration  can  be  enforced  in 
all  cases  with  every  advantage  in  aiding  suc- 
cessful production. 

Examining  photographic  workshops  in 
the  light  of  this  principle,  it  is  found  that 
the  majority  defy  it  in  every  particular. 
Thus  we  have  operators  at  the  top  of  a 
house,  retouchers  on  the  second  floor, 
mounters  and  spotters  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  printers  in  the  next  street,  or  several 
miles  distant  from  the  main  establishment. 
Even  in  the  single  department  of  operating 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  the  studio  on 
the  housetop,  and  the  dark  room  in  the 
cellar  ;  or,  again,  the  printing  done  at  the 
end  of  a  long  garden,  and  the  toning, 
mounting,  and  finishing  in  the  front  prem- 
ises. When  assistants  are  so  distributed 
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loss  of  time  and  waste  of  labor  power  in 
passing  from  one  department  to  another 
must  occur,  beside  delay  in  handling 
negatives  from  operator  to  retoucher 
and  from  retoucher  to  printer.  When 
workrooms  are  separated  the  actual  time 
occupied  in  gojng  from  one  to  the  other 
may  be  small,  but,  even  though  small,  it 
will  amount  to  a  check  on  the  course  of 
work.  Practically,  it  comes  to  paying 
operator,  retoucher,  or  printer  ;£2  or  j£^ 
per  week  for  running  up  and  down  stairs 
and  passages,  which  is  too  high  a  wage  for 
labor  that  is  not  directly  productive.  Even 
supposing  a  messenger  is  employed  for  this 
.service  it  still  remains  unproductive  labor, 
and  therefore  his  wages  represent  a  loss. 
These  few  in.stances  may  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  concentration  of  skilled  labor 
as  a  factor  in  economic  production. 

Another  advantage  arising  from  the  close 
union  of  assistants  is  that  the  charges  upon 
management  are  thereby  reduced.  When 
various  departments  are  scattered  the  super- 
vision cannot  be  so  close  as  when  com- 
bined, and,  e.specially  in  large  factories 
this  becomes  a  matter  which  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  management.  Even 
in  a  small  photographic  establishment  the 
principal  spends  much  time  merely  in  mak- 
ing inquiries  of  and  giving  orders  to  his 
employes,  and  all  time  thus  wasted  means 
that  his  services  are  taken  from  productive 
to  perform  unproductive  duties  that  yield 
no  profit. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  arrangement 
of  a  photographic  house  of  business  is  a 
question  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  may 
exercise  a  great  influence  in  determining 
whether  the  balance  at  the  year's  end  is 
on  the  right  or  the  wrong  side ;  at  the 
least,  it  is  economically  unsound  to  carry 
on  photographic  production  in  premises 
where  separation  of  the  various  branches 
is  compulsory.  The  workers  properly  re- 
lated, the  next  essential  is  to  direct  their 
energies  in  the  most  profitable  channels, 
and  to  allow  no  deviation  which  would 
tend  to  disorganize  or  throw  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of-  production  out  of  gear.     The 
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first  point  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  highly 
skilled  and  highly  paid  assistant  should  be 
put  to  labor  requiring  such  skill,  and  that 
the  less  skilled  and  less  paid  be  allotted  and 
kept  to  functions  in  accord  with  their 
capacities  and  rate  of  pay.  To  occupy 
operators,  retouchers,  or  printers,  in  per- 
forming inferior  services  that  might  be 
done  by  a  lower  type  of  mechanic,  or  by 
unskilled  labor,  cannot  lead  to  an  economy, 
but  is  rather  inviting  a  financial  loss.  On 
the  other  hand*,  it  is  also  wasteful  to  reverse 
their  positions,  allowing  printers  to  retouch, 
retouchers  to  act  in  the  studio,  and  opera- 
tors to  exercise  the  privileges  of  manage- 
ment. These  perversions  are  contrary  to 
the  orderly  conduct  of  business  ;  in  the  first 
case  it  implies  a  loss  to  the  employer  who 
cannot  find  sufficient  work  to  fully  occupy 
the  time  of  an  operator  and  retoucher  in 
those  duties  for  which  they  are  trained  and 
paid  wages  in  accordance  with  the  high 
skill  demanded ;  in  the  second  instance  it 
is  not  economical  to  pay  any  employes  for 
services  which  are  inefficient,  since  by  doing 
so  they  are  overpaid.  The  principle  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  a  worker  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  only  that  at  which  he  is  thor- 
oughly competent,  otherwise,  whatever  his 
salary,  he  is  overpaid. 

Next  to  knowing  what  a  man  can  ac- 
complish is  the  question  of  how  much, 
that  is,  of  gauging  the  amount  of  produce 
he  can  be  expected  to  finish  daily.  Evi- 
dently, if  a  worker  does  less  than  his  powers 
are  capable  of  he  is  employed  at  a  loss, 
but  it  is  not  so  obvious,  though  none  the 
less  true,  that  when  his  powers  are  over- 
strained he  becomes  unprofitable  as  a  factor 
in  economic  production.  It  is  a  common 
fallacy  with  employers  to  believe  that  the 
working  capacity  of  a  man  can  be  indefin- 
itely increased  either  by  persuasion  or  com- 
pulsion, and  thus  by  bringing  sufficient 
pressure  to  bear  the  output  of  one  man  can 
be  made  equivalent  to  that  of  two  men. 
Man  to  man,  perhaps  the  working  powers 
vary,  though  taking  men  in  the  mass,  the 
maximum  that  can  be  expected  from  them 
is  a  fairly  constant  quantity.  To  give  an 
example:  In  a  photographic  printing  es- 
tablishment employing  some  thirty  printers, 
working  under  the  same  conditions,  it  was 
found  after  repeated  observation  that  their 
capabilities  ranged  as  under :   One  printer 


marked  500,  two  printers  marked  400, 
twenty-four  printers  marked  300,  three 
printers  marked  200.  From  this  it  is  seen 
that  while  the  best  printer  could  produce 
two-and-a-half  times  as  much  as  the  worst, 
the  larger  proportion,  24  out  of  30, 
fell  under  the  same  head  as  regards  their 
powers  of  production,  indicating  a  limita- 
tion of  capacity.  I'hey  were,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  incapable  of  doing  more.  Sup- 
posing, however,  compulsion  were  tried  to 
compel  them  to  reach  the  500  limit,  by 
lengthening  hours  or  by  closer  supervision, 
little  would  result,  for  it  has  been  proved 
in  other  industries  that  long  hours  do  not 
mean  an  increased  output.  Extra  super- 
vision also  fails,  because,  though  the  output 
may  increase,  the  gain  is  outbalanced  by 
the  added  expense  of  the  overlookers.  In 
the  end  it  is  better  to  recognize  that  the 
producing  power  of  men  in  the  main  is  a 
fixed  quantity,  and  that  it  is  essential  in  the 
economic  organization  of  labor  to  estimate 
the  average  capacity,  to  apportion  the 
work,  paying  wages  in  accordance. 

Another  requisite  in  the  profitable  em- 
ployment of  labor  is  a  regular  and  syste- 
matic method  of  working;  this  demands 
stability  of  management,  leading  to  steadi- 
ness of  occupation  and  uniformity  of  out- 
put. In.stability  of  management  reacts  on 
the  employe,  weakens  his  powers,  and  re- 
duces his  efficiency.  Owing  to  the  numer- 
ous processes  now  used  in  the  photographic 
trade,  a  breaking  of  the  continuity  of  pro- 
duction has  become  tjuite  customary,  an 
operator,  for  example,  being  changed 
almost  hourly  from  enlarging  to  out-door 
operating,  then  to  studio  work,  and  again 
to  making  gelatino-bromide  prints.  With 
such  breaks  as  this  implies  the  productive- 
ness of  a  worker  must  be  curtailed,  and  the 
value  of  his  services  much  less  than  if  the 
whole  day  were  spent  in  pursuing  a  single 
object,  the  effect  on  a  business  being  that 
wages  are  made  a  greater  charge  on  cost  of 
production,  and,  consequently,  profits  are 
lower. 

Steadiness  of  j)urpose,  though  at  variance 
with  the  notion  of  a  servant,  is  a  powerful 
aid  toward  the  successful  conduct  of  em- 
ployes. It  is  a  wrong  policy  to  be  con- 
tinually altering  the  course  of  work,  methods 
of  manipulation,  or  rearranging  meal  times 
and  hours  of  working.      Many  employers 
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also  contract  the  habit  of  taking  a  worker 
from  an  unfinished  task  to  commence  an- 
other, repeating  this  again  and  again  until 
at  the  day's  end  nothing  marketable  has 
been  produced.  With  a  sound  economy, 
continuous  effort  until  a  given  task  is  com- 
pleted should  be  the  rule  in  place  of  the 
indecision  and  feebleness  characteristic  of 
the  management  of  many  photographic 
houses. 

An  action  that  destroys  systematic  pro- 
cedure is  frequent  experimenting  with  the 
numerous  plates,  papers,  etc.,  now  manu- 
factured. Photographic  labor  is  an  expen- 
sive commodity,  and  when  added  we  have 
the  cost  of  plates,  etc.,  used  in  the  experi- 
ments, it  is  evident  that  some  solid  advan- 
tage should  be  in  view,  or  otherwise  a 
serious  loss  in  wages  and  material  must  be 
met.  In  all  cases  the  photographer  needs 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  experimental 
and  what  is  productive  work.     'I'o  facilitate 


the  organisation  of  assistants  the  employer 
should  have  every  confidence  in  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  their  work  allotted  to  them  they 
should  be  left  to  execute  it ;  if  workmen 
cannot  be  so  left  then  production  will  never 
be  profitable,  because  the  cost  of  excessive 
supervision,  as  with  slave  labor,  outbalances 
what  profit  is  made  on  their  labor. 

At  the  present  time  the  employer  under- 
takes the  sole  responsibility  of  the  organi- 
zation of  labor;  as  manufacture  increases 
in  complexity  it  will  be  thrown  largely  on 
the  workmen  themselves.  In  a  trade  union 
this  is  admitted,  and  one  of  its  duties  is  to 
classify  and  fix  the  capacity  and  functions 
of  its  members.  Assuming  that  trade- 
unionism  became  general,  the  productive 
power  of  the  nation  would  increase,  since 
the  employer  must  find  it  more  economical 
to  deal  with  employes  already  organized 
than  to  perform  the  task  himself. — British 
Journal  of  Photography. 
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BY    THOMAS    H.    FXJGERS. 


We  are  living  at  fever  heat  in  regard  to 
novelties.  Every  photographer  who  as- 
pires after  fame  (and  dollars)  seeks  out 
some  new  invention  and  straightway  labels 
it  artistic.  The  man  whose  soul  does  not 
rise  above  the  orthodox  dozen  cabinets  is 
left  to  grub.  We  cannot  all  of  us  be 
leaders.  We  cannot  all  make  a  leading 
line  of  carbon,  or  even  of  platinum,  nor 
can  we  adopt  the  very,  very  satisfactory 
HoUinger  method  of  **  five  dollars  each, 
and  if  you  don't  like  them  you  may  leave 
them."  For  every  man  who  attains  a 
measure  of  success,  as  Spellman  or  Kough, 
there  are  a  hundred  who  are  unknown  ; 
and  there  are  fifty  quiet  workers  for  every- 
one who  sends  work  to  the  convention. 

This,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  ever 
be  so,  and  he  who  gauges  real  success  by 
its  wideness  of  application  will  give  more 
thought  to  the  prosperity  of  the  hundred 
than  to  the  one. 

The  title  to  this  article  is,  I  fear,  some- 
thing of  a  fraud.  If  it  suggests  something 
new  it  fulfils  its  purpose,  but  in  reality  the 
suggestion  I  make  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  a   rather   old    (and    not   very  artistic) 


specialty.  But  is  not  all  photography  a 
utilizing  of  what  has  been,  much  oftener 
than  an  unearthing  of  something  new  ? 

The  Boudoir  Portrait  is  a  suggested  name 
for  a  i)ortrait  enclosed  in  a  border,  floral 
or  otherwise.  The  idea  is  old  enough, 
and  ''border  negatives*'  can  be  bought 
from  any  stock-house.  But  the  suggestion 
here  is  that  the  photographer  make  his 
own,  and  so  make  them  that  he  may  have 
something  refined  and  distinctive,  not  com- 
mercial and  commonplace.  Flowers,  more 
especially  tree  blossoms,  are  the  favorite 
subject.  If  the  photographer  is  an  artist 
with  the  pencil  he  might  make  a  sketch  of 
large  size,  but  of  few  lines,  and  photograph 
it  down  to  the  required  size,  and  so  get  a 
sketchy  design.  To  make  a  negative 
*'  from  life,"  arrange  the  necessary  flowers 
or  branches  on  a  white  sheet  of  the  pro- 
portionate dimensions  of  a  cabinet  print. 
They  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
a  space  is  left  into  which  the  photograph 
may  be  printed.  This  arrangement  will  be 
successful  or  not  according  to  the  skill  and 
taste  of  the  photographer.  It  may  be  a 
delicate  spray  of    bramble  in  one  comer 
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just  drooping  down  the  side  of  the  print 
with  a  stray  bit  straggling  along  a  second 
side.  It  may  be  an  arrangement  of  apple 
blossoms,  perhaps  running  diagonally  across 
the  picture,  with  the  portrait  vignetted  in 
the  centre.  A  good  plan  to  ensure  the  cor- 
rect size  of  opening  is  to  n^ark  one  on  the 
sheet  of  a  proportionate  size,  be  it  round, 
oval,  rectangular  or  other  shape.  Or,  if 
desired,  a  frame  might  be  placed  in  position 
and  around  it  the  flowers  or  other  ob- 
jects be  arranged  or  draped,  and  the  por- 
trait be  afterward  printed  as  though 
enclosed  in  a  frame.  Such  is  the  sugges- 
tion, but  to  be  successful  it  should  be 
localized.  Let  the  border  appeal  directly 
to  the  experience  of  the  customers.  Take 
Kansas,  for  instance,  the  border  which  at 
once  suggests  itself  would  be,  not  a  delicate 
drooping  spray  of  trailing  ivy,  but  a  stiff, 
erect,  uncompromising  spear  of  corn.  A 
hill  of  several  spears  might  well  be  copied 
when  the  corn  is  fully  hard  and  just  before 
the  first  touch  of  frost  has  given  a  rustling 
dryness  to  the  leaves.  One  or  two  of  the 
ears  might  be  slightly  stripped  to  show  the 
hard  kernels  peeping  through.  If  such  a 
side  design  were  strengthened  by  a  few 
ears  of  husked  corn  scattered  along  the 
bottom  of  the  print  it  would  be  a  drawing 
card  in  many  a  farming  section.  Or,  in- 
stead of  the  loose  ears,  place  a  large  pump- 
kin at  the  foot  of  the  corn  and  let  its  vine 
stretch  along,  and  you  have  a  border  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  American -born 


people, "^vhether  in  town  Or  country.  In 
many  sections  grapevines  could  entirely 
cover  a  mount  except  where  the  portrait 
came,  or  down  South  fluffy  cotton  pods 
would  be  popular.  Every  strip  of  country 
might  suggest  sorhe  local  crop  or  object 
which  would  attract  attention. 

There  is  another  and  somewhat  different 
line  which  was  some  years  ago  very  success- 
fully worked  by  a  New  England  man.  He 
was  very  fond  of  selling  views  witli  a  por- 
trait printed  in  one  corner.  I  believe  he 
made  quite  a  little  money  from  sailors,  giv- 
ing them  prints  of  their  ships,  or  of  some 
ship,  with  their  portraits  in  one  comer, 
much  as  we  saw  the  captains  with  their  ves- 
sels in  the  Sunday  newspapers  during  the 
Spanish  war.  A  local  view  of  the  church 
or  of  some  industry  might  take  the  public 
notion  ;  it  would  at  least  help  the  sale  of 
some  popular  pastor.  There  is  a  custom 
among  etchers  of  placing  some  little  thumb- 
nail sketch  just  under  their  work,  to  appear 
on  the  otherwise  clear  margin  of  the 
mount.  With  the  broad  mounts  so  much 
used  to-day,  especially  if  vellum  or  some 
light  cream  paper  were  used,  it  might  be 
possible  to  do  something  similar.  Just  a 
little  suggestion,  in  a  tiny  vignette  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mount.  But  this,  if  it  is 
essayed,  must  not  be  for  a  cheap  trade.  It 
must  not  be  a  little  picture  pasted  to  the 
mount,  but  the  mount  will  have  to  be 
sensitized  just  there,  and  the  print  made 
on  it. 
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**  Most  anything  in  the  sheep  line  goes 
just  now,"  said  a  well-known  photographer 
recently.  '*I  made  eleven  negatives  last 
week  and  have  taken  an  order  from  every 
one  of  them." 

We  have  only  to  look  in  the  windows  of 
the  print  shops  to  see  the  popularity  of 
sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  gen- 
eral poverty  of  photographic  work  along 
this  special  line  of  subjects  for  print  shop 
trade. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  photography 
and  imitations  of  photography  occupy  a 
mean  and  low  grade  position  in  these 
stores  ?  We  have  half-tones,  usually  horri- 
bly printed,  in  imitation  of  platinotype  or 


of  bromide  jjaper.  The  shadows  are 
smudges,  the  lights  bare  paper,  and  the 
half-tones  lacking.  Such  work,  however, 
is  out  of  the  line  of  the  photographer,  and 
does  not  need  our  attention  at  present. 
But  how  about  genuine  photographs — pic- 
tures— in  these  stores.  We  see  them,  lots 
of  them,  but  they  fall  into  two  classes. 
Either  they  are  set  figure  subjects,  weak  in 
execution  and  false  in  sentiment,  or  they 
are  mere  glimpses  of  scenery  or  of  animals, 
without  glaring  fault  and  thoroughly  com- 
monplace. When  a  man  sets  out  deliber- 
ately to  illustrate  some  hymn  or  some 
popular  sentiment  and  in  a  manner  for  a 
large  sale  he  undoubtedly  fills  a  niche  in  the 
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market,  but  he  puts  himself  on  a  very  low 
grade.  To  illustrate  in  this  kind  is  beyond 
the  power  of  most.  Landy  was  perhaps 
the  least  unsuccessful  of  these,  but  he 
essayed  tasks  which  had  better  have  been 
left  undone.  When  we  see  one  of  his 
*  *  masterpieces ' '  we  honestly  admire  the 
solid  hard  work  which  he  has  put  to  the 
making  of  it,  and  we  admire  his  technical 
skill  and  his  careful  and  tasteful  selection 
and  arrangement.  But  the  picture  has  no 
emotions  for  us ;  we  smile  at  the  story  or 
the  motive  of  the  picture  while  commend- 
ing the  handiwork,  and  we  keep  it  merely 
as  an  example  of  Landy. 

There  are  a  few  photographers  who 
make  a  living  by  making  these  out-door 
glimpses  of  scenery,  but  there  is  a  much 
better  field  for  these  photographers,  and  for 
others,  in  the  line  of  greater  human  inter- 
est. Everyone  who  has  essayed  **  pic- 
torial'' work — as  the  amateur  calls  it — 
knows  that  a  landscape  with  figures  is 
among  the  hardest  of  subjects;  but  pleas- 
ing pictures  are  easily  obtained.  The  work 
is  the  snapshot  work  of  the  amateur,  plus 
a  little  careful  selection  and  discrimination. 
The  amateur  goes  down  to  the  water-front 
and  snaps  half  a  mile  of  shipping;  the 
professional  may  get  a  bit  of  a  few^  bales 
of  cotton  and  a  bowsprit.  The  amateur 
shows  the  whole  farm  ;  the  man  hunting 
for  a  picture  gets  it  in  the  corner  of  a  lot 
or  under  the  shade  of  a  straw-stack.  Every 
city  has  not  only  abundant  material  but 
also  a  market  for  the  record  of  the  material. 
Many  years  ago,  in  Europe,  where  districts 
are  like  a  pocket  edition,  and  much  scenery 
or  interest  is  compressed  into  a  few  miles, 
pioneer  photographers  went  the  rounds  of 
famous  localities  and  made  series  of  pho- 
tographs for  sale.  Some  of  these  photo- 
graphs have  been  known  for  half  a  century, 
and  year  by  year  photographers  go  and 
place  their  cameras  in  the  selfsame  spots 
and  reproduce  the  very  same  pictures. 

To  be  successful  in  out-door  work  with 
figures,  the  photographer  must  not  be  an 
imitator  and  he  must  not  be  2l  poser.  His 
pictures  must  not  be  photographic  in  the 
common  and  unfortunate  acceptance  of  the 
term.  Above  all  they  must  be  natural. 
The  work  should  be  hand-camera  work. 
Perhaps  the  best  camera  would  be  a  twin 
lens,  or  some  similar  one  giving  a  full-sized 


view  of  the  picture,  and  although  5x7 
would  be  the  best  size,  a  4  x  5  would  be 
sufficiently  large,  for  such  a  picture  could  be 
enlarged  to  8  x  10  and  printed  in  platinum 
or  some  similar  process  without  too  much 
loss  of  detail.  The  work  should  be  done 
in  bright  weather  and  the  lens  should  be 
stopped  down  sufficiently  to  give  full  depth 
of  detail ;  if  cows  are  feeding  in  a  meadow 
let  the  further  fence  or  edge  of  woods  be 
distinctly  seen.  Undoubtedly  the  best  sell- 
ing subject  is  something  human.  Who  is 
there  who  has  ever  gone  oflF  for  half  a  day 
with  a  few  friends  who  has  not  seen  at 
least  a  dozen  possibilities  for  pictures.  With 
a  camera  and  a  seeing  eye  pictures  could 
be  obtained  which  would  be  immensely 
more  popular  than  either  studies  of  sheep 
or  **  bits  "  of  scenery. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  unnecessary  ad- 
vice to  suggest  using  a  hand  camera  and 
quick  exposure ;  the  professional  worker 
despises  it  as  fit  for  the  amateur.  But  the 
figure  work  which  has  been  done  with  the 
stand  camera  is  often  pathetic  in  its  awk- 
ward consciousness,  and  there  is  room  for 
better  and  for  more  natural  work. 

Let  the  photographer  go  into  the  fields, 
or  let  Him  go  fishing  with  a  few  friends 
or  a  few  children.  Do  not  let  him  go  out 
of  set  purpose  to  obtain  a  foreordained 
picture,  but  let  him  go  prepared  to  look 
out  for  some  happy  chance,  such  as  will 
occur  a  dozen  times.  He  will  find  it  work 
by  no  means  all  blanks  ;  he  will  find  it  (if 
he  be  the  right  man  for  it)  congenial  work, 
and  he  will  find  that  he  has  struck  a  new- 
vein  of  selling  pictures. 


According  to  Mr:  Agar-Bau^h,  lenses 
constructed  to  work  with  small  apertures 
give  sharper  images  than  those  of  large 
apertures  well  stopped  down.  A  lens, 
therefore,  working  at// 16  should  be  better 
than  one  with  a  working  aperture  of  .//y.y 
stoy^ped  down  to// 16.  This  is  attributable 
to  the  fewer  reflections  and  less  stray  light 
in  the  camera,  due  to  the  lenses  being 
smaller  in  diameter  and  thinner,  and  with 
fewer  reflecting  surfaces.  Reflection  in  the 
camera  is  a  trouble  also  to  all  who  use  a 
lens  of  too  large  covering  power. 


REVERSED    NEGATIVES   IN    PRACTICE. 


There  cannot  be  a  divided  opinion,  says 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  as  to 
the  increasing  taste  for  photographs  in  other 
than  the  orthodox  photographic  color.  In 
all  exhibitions  we  find  reds,  sepias,  browns, 
blacks,  and  other  colors  in  strong  evidence. 
Also  in  professional  portraitist's  showcases 
and  reception  rooms  we  see  pictures  in  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  on  papers  with  different 
surfaces,  made  a  specialty  of,  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  this  class 
of  picture  is  appreciated  by  their  clientele. 
Seeing  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion as  to  which  is  the  best  and  simplest 
method  of  producing  them  ?  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  both  points  are  of  impor- 
tance, alike  to  professionals  and  amateurs, 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  both,  while 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  results,  like  to 
obtain  them  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

For  blacks  and  sepias  the  platinotype 
process  fulfils  all  requirements,  but  with  it 
we  are  confined  to  these  two  colors.  With 
bromide  papers  and  those  of  the  Velox 
type  we  have  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
great  variety  of  colors,  but  they  both  re- 
(juire  a  modified  method  of  development, 
with  very  accurate  exposure  to  obtain  them 
uniformly.  With  these  papers  a  variety  of 
colors  may  also  be  obtained  by  after-toning 
with  uranium  or  other  agents,  though  per- 
haps with  questionable  stability  of  the  pic- 
tures. Still,  the  methods  are  practicable 
enough.  Now,  although  it  is  easy  enough 
with  these  papers  to  produce  a  great  variety 
of  colors,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  produce 
a  numljer  of  prints  all  of.  the  same  color — 
a  given  tint.  Every  professional  knows 
tjuite  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  supply  a 
dozen  cabinet  portraits  all  the  same  tint, 
say  in  red  chalk,  for  example,  as  selected 
by  the  sitter,  unless  he  has  a  very  careful 
and  skilful  printer;  and,  even  then,  there 
is  often  a  number  of  **  wasters."  With 
amateurs  the  exact  tint  is  not  of  so  much 
importance,  as  with  them  often  **  variety 
is  charming. ' ' 

How,  then,  is  the  greatest  variety  of 
color  to  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  certainty,  and  by  the  simplest 
means?  There  is  but  one  answer  to  the 
<luestion — the  carbon  process.     With  that 


any  color  whatever  may  be  obtained  with 
the  certainty  that  all  the  prints  will  be  of 
a  uniform  color,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
may  be  obtained  on  any  surface  paper  if 
the  single  transfer  method  be  followed,  for 
the  double  transfer  is  not  well  suited  for 
rough  papers,  and  it  is  more  trouble  in 
practice,  as  it  involves  an  additional  ope- 
ration. The  single  transfer  method,  how- 
ever, involves  the  production  of  a  reversed 
negative,  otherwise  the  picture  will  be  re- 
versed as  regards  right  and  left.  It  has 
been  stated  that  this  does  not  matter  with 
portraits,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  as  every 
portraitist  is  aware.  Hence  with  the  single 
transfer  method,  which  is  simplicity  itself, 
a  reversed  negative  becomes  imperative, 
and  that  brings  us  to  the  point,  How  is  that 
best  or  most  easily  produced  ? 

There  are  many  ways  of  producing  re- 
versed negatives.  It  may  be  done  by  re- 
producing the  negative,  say  by  the  powder 
process,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  revers- 
ing action  of  light,  or  by  reproducing  the 
negative  through  the  agency  of  a  trans- 
parency, etc.  But  all  these  methods  are 
more  or  less  troublesome,  and  require  some 
considerable  skill  to  obtain  the  best  results  ; 
for  this  reason  they  have  been  but  little 
practised  by  portraitists  or  by  amateurs. 
Another  method,  which  is  most  generally 
followed  by  those  who  make  reversed  nega- 
tives for  the  mechanical  processes,  is  to  take 
the  negative  directly  reversed  by  the  aid 
of  a  prism,  or  reversing  mirror.  This  me- 
thod, however,  does  not  commend  itself 
to  the  portraitist  or  to  the  amateur.  The 
latter,  if  he  uses  any  of  the  reliable  films — 
stripping  or  otherwise — has  at  once  a  nega- 
tive which  is  both  reversed  or  non -reversed, 
according  to  the  side  from  which  it  is 
printed.  But  these  films  are,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  not  likely  to  find  much  favor 
with  professional  portraitists. 

Reversed  negatives  are,  however,  easily 
obtained  by  stripping  the  film  of  an  ordi- 
nary negative  from  the  glass.  'I'his  is  looked 
upon  by  some  as  a  difficult  and  risky  opera- 
tion, while  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
simplicity  itself.  Premising  that  the  nega- 
tive has  been  alumed,  or  treated  with  forma- 
lin, to  prevent  the  film  from  curling  or  ex- 
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panding  when  stripped,  what  has  to  be 
done  is  this:  Place  it  gaa  levelling  stand 
and  pour  on  some  enamel  collodion  so  that 
it  is  about  the  thirty-sfecond  of  an  inch 
thick.  This  by  reason  of  its  thickness  will 
take  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the 
temperature,  to  thoroughly  set.  When  set 
it  is  placed  in  water  to  wash  out  all  traces 
of  the  ether  and  alcohol.  It  will  be  found 
more  economical,  and  save  time,  if  some 
more  pyroxyline  be  added  to  the  collodion, 
as  then  a  thinner  coating  will  suffice,  and 
it  will  take  less  time  to  set.  Aft^r  all  the 
solvents  of  the  collodion  are  washed  away 
a  penknife  is  run  round  the  margin  of  the 
plate  to  cut  through  the  films.  It  is  then 
put  into  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  per 
ounce  of  hydrofluoric  acid  have  been  added. 
In  a  short  time  the  film  will  begin  to  detach 
itself  from  the  glass,  when  it  may  be  lifted 
off  and  placed  on  blotting-paper,  or.  on  a 
sheet  of  glass,  to  dry.  We  then  have  a 
negative  just  analogous  to  one  taken  on  a 
roUable  film,  which  can  be  printed  from 
either  side  as  desired. 

A  method  which  will  probably  commend 
itself  better  to  the  professional  portraitist  is 
that  of  exposing  the  plate  in  the  camera 
with  the  glass  side  next  the  lens,  of  course 
making  allowance  for  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  after  the  image  has  been  focused. 
This  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  seeing  that 
the  dry  plates  now  supplied  are,  of  a  given 
batch,  all  of  practically  uniform  thickness, 
a  very  different  condition  of  things  from 
what  prevailed  in  the  earlier  days  of  gela- 
tine photography.  The  glass  is  also  prac- 
tically free  from  air-bubbles,  which  would 
show  in  the  picture.  It  need  not  be  men- 
tioned that  the  back  of  the  glass  must  be 
cleaned  from  any  emulsion  that  may  be  on 
its  surface  before  the  plate  is  put  into  the 
dark  slide.  But,  with  the  perfection  of 
modern  coating  machines,  this  is  a  very 
trivial  matter. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  developing 
a  negative  taken  through  the  glass  than  one 
taken  in  the  usual  way,  if  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  image — which  will  be  rather 
longer  in  showing  itself — be  watched  for 
from  the  back  insted  of  the  front.  Its  den- 
sity is,  of  course,  judged  of  in  the  usual 
way.  There  are  really  advantages  in  por- 
traiture in  taking  the  negative  through  the 
glass.     One  is  that  halation  from  the  back 


of  the  plate  is  avoided,  which  often  shows 
strongly  in  portraits,  as.  when  there  is,  say, 
white  lace  on  a  velvet  or  black  dress,  for 
few  portraitists  back  their  plates  to  avoid 
it.  Portraitists  who  make  a  specialty  of 
pictures  in  different  colors  would  often  do 
well  to  take  two  negatives— one .  through 
the  glass  and  the  other  in  the  usual  way. 
Then  either  could  be  employed  as  occasion 
required— dry  plates  are  cheap  enough 
nowadays. 

Although  the  latter  remarks  are  intended 
more  particularly  for  professionals,  they 
apply  also  to  amateurs.  They,  when  they 
desire  to  produce  prints  in  various  colors, 
may  also  expose  the  plates  through  the 
glass,  and  thus  secure  reversed  negatives 
without  after  trouble.  They  will  then  have 
negatives  from  which  they  can  obtain  prints 
of  any  desired  color  or  tint,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  them  all  alike,  without  the 
trouble  of  after-toning,  and  of  assured  per- 
manency of  the  results. 


Film  Enlar^ng,  There  is  something 
very  alluring  in  making  enlargements  by 
the  expansion  of  the  film  itself.  The 
negative  is  laid  on  in  a  solution,  and  soon 
begins  to  frill  and  pucker  in  most  unholy 
fashion.  At  last  it  floats  entirely  from  its 
support,  a  larger  glass  is  carefully  placed 
under  the  film,  which  is  enlarging  all  the 
time,  and  glass  and  film  are  removed  to  a 
basin  of  water.  7'he  film  is  spread  evenly 
on  the  new  glass  by  the  finger  or  a  camel' s- 
hair  pencil,  and  the  operation  is  then 
complete,  the  plate  being  stood  on  end 
to  dry,  as  usual.  The  method  is  familiar 
in  England,  and  depends  upon  the  stretch- 
ing of  a  film  loosened  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 
The  formula  for  the  stretching  solution  is 
given  as  follows : 


Hydrofluoric  Acid 

Citric  Acid 

Glycerine 

Acetic  Acid  (glacial) 

Water    . 


I  part. 
4F>aris. 
I  part. 
I     " 
33  parts. 


All  by  weight. 


IVlien  in  doubt ^  get  out  your  file  of  Wil- 
son's and  hunt  for  ideas;  when  you  want 
to  study  posing  and  lighting  spend  an  hour 
with  Mosaics y  i^oi. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


An  ingenious   method  of   doctoring  flat 
negatives  is  one  first  suggested  some  ten 
years  ago  by  Herr  Doll,  of  Karlsruhe.    The 
negatives  to  be  treated  should  not  be  var- 
nished ;  or  if  already  so  treated,  the  varnish 
must  be  removed  beforehand.    The  process 
consists  essentially  in  coating  the  surface  of 
the  negative  with  carmine  ink — b,  solution 
of  carmine  in  ammonia.    If  the  negative  be 
flat  throughout,  without  any  boldness  worth 
mentioning,  it  is  at  first  soaked  for  a  few 
minutes  in  plain  water,  and  then  placed  in 
a  dish  containing  real  carmine  ink  diluted 
with  equal  parts  of  water.     The  plate  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  bath  until  its  film 
has  been  sufficiently  saturated  with  the  dye, 
when  it  is  removed  and  thoroughly  washed. 
The  dye  taken  up  by  the  gelatine  film  is 
not  removed  by  the  subsequent  washing, 
and  the  negative  comes  out  with  an  en- 
tirely uniform,  beautifully  transparent  coat- 
ing, which  may  be  obtained  in  any  desired 
gradation.     Should  it  be  desired  to  remove 
the  dye  from  some  portions  of  the  film,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  pass  over  these  portions 
a  fine  brush  saturated  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  eau  dejavelie  (1:2  water),  and  to  rinse 
them  at  once  very  thoroughly  with  water. 
If  the  negative  shows,  however,  only  par- 
tial flatness,  it  should  be  treated  as  follows  : 
The  plate,  while  still  wet,   is  placed  be- 
tween smooth  blotting-paper  and  wiped  off 
slightly ;  then  it  is  laid  horizontally  on  a 
larger  glass  plate,   which   rests  upon  two 
small  blocks  or  boxes.     Beneath  the  nega- 
tive and  the  glass  plate  a  mirror  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  negative  is  uniformly 
well  lighted  by  it.     The  diluted  carmine 
ink  is  now  applied  to  the  flat  portions  by 
means  of  a  large  brush,  care  being  taken 
that   the  outlines  are  not  exceeded,  and 
that  the  work  is  done  quickly.     The  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  film  for  a 
few  minutes  when  it  is  removed  by  means 
of  a  soft  sponge.  The  plate  is  then  washed, 
and,   if  required,  the  process  may  be  re- 
p>eated  once  or  several  times  after  the  plate 
has    been    again   slightly  dried    between 
smooth  blotting-paper.     If  it  is  intended 
to    produce   a  soft   vignetting   gradation, 
diluted  carmine  ink  (about  i  :  3)  is  applied 
to  the  plate  while  still  wet  by  means  of  a 


large  brush,  and  the  plate  rinsed  with  water 
after  some  time,  the  portions  which  are  to 
be  rendered  denser  being  afterward  treated 
repeatedly  with  the  ink. 

Our  contemporary y  The  Age  of  Steely 
speaking  of  the  trade  journal  and  its 
special  adaptability  to  the  class  it  caters 
for,  says  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
the  trade  paper  in  this  ijiiatter.  The 
average  newspaper  has  neither  room  nor 
inducement  to  specialize  on  strictly  tech- 
nical matters.  The  general  public  de- 
mands something  more  savory  and  sensa- 
tional, and  has  no  direct  interest  in  what 
is  being  done  in  a  machine  shop  or  a  ship- 
yard. The  taste  for  spiced  viands  has  to  be 
gratified,  and  a  yacht  race  or  a  prize  fight, 
a  sensational  crime  or  a  scandal,  is  a  raker 
in  of  dollars  and  a  feeder  of  popular  pat- 
ronage. The  trade  journal  is  not  a 
laundry  for  politicians,  and  its  patrons  are 
restricted  to  industrial  circles.  In  this  lies 
its  special  virtue.  It  has  one  object  and 
it  sticks  to  it.  If  a  manufacturer  wants  a 
machine  or  mechanic,  or  latest  improved 
tool,  he  has  but  to  consult  his  trade  journal 
to  get  in  its  pages  what  he  cannot  get  else- 
where. He  can  make  his  comjjarisons  of 
costs  and  efficiency,  can  place  his  orders 
at  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp,  and  with 
a  pen  or  a  typewriter  can  in  a  few  minutes 
make  and  close  important  transactions.  It 
is  the  trade  journal  that  makes  this  possi- 
ble. Otherwise  the  sales  agent  or  the 
vagrant  circular  and  a  mail-bag  of  inquir- 
ies would  be  the  time-eating  and  money-eat- 
ing conditions  of  locating  a  manufacturer 
and  getting  a  full  text  of  his  specialties. 
It  is  this  feature  of  the  trade  journal  that 
makes  it  the  best  advertising  medium  of 
modern  times.  It  brings  buyer  and  seller 
in  closer  contact.  The  arrow  goes  straight 
to  the  mark.  If  a  pump  is  needed,  or  a 
windlass,  a  lathe,  or  a  drop  hammer,  an 
anvil,  or  a  camera,  the  advertising  of  the 
same  in  the  trade  journal  is  frequently  the 
only  up-to-date  directory  of  places  and 
persons  where  such  can  be  had.  It  goes 
without  the  telling  that  most  of  the  sales 
of  tools  and  equipment  are  brought  about 
by  advertising  literature  in  trade  journal - 
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ism.  This  fact  in  many  instances  ought  to 
be  more  appreciated  than  it  sometimes  is 
at  the  selling  end  of  modern  business. 

To  Aiwid  Stained  Fingers  when  Using 
Pyro,  Soak  the  finger  tips  in  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  for  about 
one  minute,  then  rub  with  a  nailbrush 
which  has  been  damped,  and  then  well 
powdered  with  chloride  of  lime  (CaClOcl). 
Chlorine  is  evolved,  and  being  in  the 
*  *  nascent ' '  state  acts  more  powerfully  than 
asual.  A  certain  amount  of  heat  is  pro- 
duced in  the  process — hence  it  is  best  to 
use  the  citric  acid  solution  cold. 

Pinhole  Photography.  Before  one  of 
the  Scottish  societies  recently  Mr.  J.  B. 
Thomson  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  Pin- 
hole Photography^  which  seems  worthy  of 
notice.  The  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Thompson  surprised  his  audience  by  their 
unusual  quality,  or,  rather,  we  should  say, 
their  similarity  to  photographs  made  with 
lenses  in 'the  ordinary  manner.  Many  ex- 
amples of  landscape  work,  interiors,  copies 
of  pictures,  stereoscopic  views,  and  lantern 
.slides  were  exhibited.  Mr.  'i'homson  re- 
ferred to  the  statement  recently  made  by  a 
camera-inaker  that  twenty  minutes'  expo- 
sure was  needed,  and  pointed  out  the  ab- 
.surdity  of  this.  He  stated  that  he  had 
found  one  and  a  half  seconds  in  summer  for 
sea  and  .sky  views  enough,  and  twenty-four 
seconds  for  dark  objects  in  shade.  The 
lecturer's  camera.s — made  by  hini.self  from 
cardboard  at  a  slight  cost — were  handed 
round,  and  their  adaptability  for  upright 
or  horizontal  pictures,  or  stereo  ])ictures  by 
using  various  holes*  explained.  Mr.  Thom- 
son has  also  made  successful  jjanoramic 
pinhole  photographs  with  a  curved  film. 
He  claims  that  the  results  of  the  pinhole 
process,  as  contrasted  with  the  hard  sharp- 
ne.ss  so  often  seen,  are  nearer  to  nature, 
and  give  a  softness  of  detail  and  depth  of 
focus,  beside  reproducing  more  accurately 
the  effects  of  atmosphere  and  distance. 
His  experiments  have  also  convinced  him 
that  the  idea  that  the  size  of  the  hole  de- 
pends on  the  focal  distance  is  false,  the 
only  difference  found  on  varying  the  focal 
distance  from  two  to  eight  inches  being  in 
the  size  of  the  objects  reproduced  on  the 
plate.     Theone  limitation  which  the  lec- 


turer admitted  in  regard  to  the  process  is 
that  moving  objects  and  snap-shots  are  not 
obtainable.  In  other  respects  the  pictures 
exhibited  showed  results  and  a  range  of 
subjects  quite  equal  to  the  collection  of  the 
ordinary  workers  using  a  lens.  Unless  we 
are  mistaken,  Mr.  Pine  MacDonald  is  one 
of  several  professionals  who  have  recently 
taken  up  this  interesting  phase  of  photo- 
graphic work  as  a  relaxation  from  the 
strenuous  life  under  the  skylight. 

A  method  for  making  reversed  negatives^ 
which  was  described  some  fifteen  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  and  is  worth  remembering.  The 
process  is  simplicity  itself,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  economy,  inasmuch  as  any 
old,  stale,  or  light-struck  plates  may  be 
utilized  for  the  work.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  immerse  the  plates  in  a  weak  so- 
lution of  bichromate  of  potash,  dry,  and 
■  expose  under  the  negative  to  be  reproduced 
till  a  strong  image  can  be  seen  at  the  back. 
The  plate  is  then  well  washed  to  get  rid 
of  the  bichromate,  and  exposed  to  light. 
It  is  then  developed  with  the  ordinary  de- 
veloper. Although  the  method  is  so  simple, 
the  results  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Photographische  Chronik  gives  the  fol- 
lowing etching  formula  for  making  fine 
ground-glass  screens.  Thoroughly  clean 
and  wash  some  old  negative  glass,  and  im- 
merse for  a  few  moments  in  a  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  barium  nitrate.  Blot  off  the 
surplus  moisture  and  immerse  in  a  20  per 
cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Gradually  a  fine  grain  appears,  and  when 
a  sufficient  degree  of  density  is  reached 
wash  the  plate  well,  rub  with  a  wad  of  cot- 
ton and  let  dry. 

An  English  paper  speaks  of  **the  de- 
pre.s.sion  in  business  circles  generally  due 
to  the  South  African  and  Chinese  wars." 
Our  Briti.sh  cousins  seem  to  have  suffered 
considerably  in  internal  trade  during  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  and  not  from 
any  real  depression,  but  merely  from  lack 
of  confidence. 

Tar^  containing  a  little  tallow,  spread 
very  thinly  and  evenly  on  the  outside 
woodwork  of  a  studio  will  prevent  leaking. 
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A   NOVEL  EFFECT 
By  E.  D,  Evans,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AFTER   THE    DANCE 
By  W.  E.  Partridge.  Brookline,  Mass. 


GROUP  SURMOUNTING   A   MURAL  MONUMENT. 
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Illustrated  with  views  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Genoa. 


Statuary  makes  a  most  attractive  sub- 
ject for  the  camera  in  all  and  each  of  the 
various  forms  and  types  which  offer  them- 
selves ;  many  are  the  attempts  to  do  justice 
to  the  originals ;  only  too  few  are  the  re- 
sults which  may  be  counted  genuine  sue- 


Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  state  of 
affairs  are  evident  when  the  conditions  are 
examined  into.  In  these  modern  days  it 
is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world  to 


find  a  piece  of  sculpture  adecjuately  and 
properly  lighted,  at  any  rate  for  photo- 
graphic j)urposes.  The  examples  which 
are  placed  in  the  open  are  almost  always 
located  in  conformity  to  the  plan  and  ori- 
entation of  the  surrounding  streets,  build- 
ings or  plots. 

The  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  made 
]>ara]lel  to  some  real  or  imaginary  border  or 
axis  ;  the  front  of  the  figure  or  group  must 
face  toward  or  away  from  the  building  with 
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UNDER  ONE  OF  THE  ARCADES. 


which  it  has  relation — and  all  without  a 
thought  being  bestowed  on  whether  or  not 
the  prevailing  light  is  a  **  trying"  one. 
There  are,  consecjuently,  many  noble  works 
of  art  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  render 
complete  photographic  justice  in  the  loca- 
tions where  they  are  now  placed,  because 
the  exactly  right  conditions  of  lighting 
cannot  be  secured  from  the  view-point 
which  best  renders  the  sentiment  or  action 
of  the  work.  But  inasmuch  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  training  of  a  sculptor  is 
devoted  to  the  difficult  task  of  making  the 
lines  of  his  figures  **  compose"  from  all 
sides,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  pho- 
tographer can  catch  some  aspect  of  the 
subject  sufficiently  well  illuminated  to  make 
a  satisfactory  record  when  helped  out  by 
the  imagination  of  the  beholder. 

Even  in  museums  and  art  galleries  the 
conditions  are  less  favorable  than  one 
would  expect,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack 
of  room  for  using  lenses  of  sufficiently  long 
focus.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  Venus  de 
Milo,  in  the  Louvre,  are  there  no  draw- 
backs, for  this  gem  of  antique  art  has  a 
setting  worthy  of  its  fame,  in  a  room  at  a 
corner  of  the  building.  Light  comes  from 
the  ceiling,  two  long  corridors  lead  into 
the  room  at  right  angles,  with  the  Venus 


at  the  end  of  the  vista ;  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  rollers  enables  the  statue  to  be 
turned  on  its  pedestal,  and  thus  i>erfect 
lighting  in  any  position  is  possible.  This 
accounts  for  the  superb  photographs  of  it, 
which  are  so  well  known,  and  which  have 
in  turn  spread  abroad  its  renown,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  to  the  original 
it  could  very  likely  be  reconstructed  from 
them.  If  only  we  might  have  had  similar 
records  of  the  Athena,  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  host  of  other  marvels  of  the  an- 
cients that  we  now  know  only  by  meagre 
descriptions  ! 

It  is  a  fact  that  Italy,  both  in  classical 
and  modern  times,  has  devised  and  prac- 
tised the  most  intelligent  and  suitable  set- 
ting for  detached  sculpture,  thanks  largely 
to  the  mildness  of  climate  and  the  art  inter- 
est among  its  peoples.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  impression  made  on  an  American  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  preceded  me  to  Flor- 
ence, by  the  **  Loggia  dei  Loanzi  "  and  its 
contents.  When  he  met  me  at  the  railway 
station  he  exclaimed:  **Why,  they've  got 
figures  here  that  at  home  we  would  lock  up 
in  a  museum,  right  on  the  street  f '  And  it 
really  is  a  notable  sensation  to  pass  famil- 
iarly a  dozen  times  a  day  this  little  me- 
diaeval portico  and  see  the  bronze  **Per- 
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seus  *'  of  Cellini,  with  its  companion 
niarbles  by  Jean  de  Bologna,  Donatello, 
and  other  masters,  where  everyone  may 
touch,  and  yet  unharmed  by  vandals. 

The  arrangement  alluded  to — the  placing 
of  statuary  under  a  portico  or  arcade — was 
that  adopted  by  the  wealthy  art  lovers  of 
classical  times,  who  used  it  to  adorn  their 
luxurious  villas.  Most  of  our  knowledge 
on  this  point  comes  from  the  so-called 
Villa  of  Aristides,  at  Herculaneum,  which 
has  been  explored  by  a  series  of  excavations, 
being  now  buried  deeply  under  the  ashes 
of  Vesuvius.  In  addition  to  the  usual  liv- 
ing rooms  was  a  spacious  garden  surrounded 
by  a  high  masonry  wall.  On  the  inner 
face  of  this  wall  and  a  row  of  columns 
{>arallel  to  it,  and  distant  about  ten  feet, 
was  carried  a  roof — thus  making  an  arcade 
surrounding  the  open  s[)ace  in  the  centre, 
where  were  placed  fountains  and  large 
groups.  Between  the  columns  were  pedes- 
tals for  busts  and  small  figures,  while  against 
the  wall  under  the  roof  of  the  arcade  other 
figures  and  groups  found  suitable  lighting 
and  background.  Essentially  the  same  plan 
prevails  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  large  cities 
of  modern  Italy.  The  arcade  becomes  of 
rather  more  substantial  construction,  the 
columns  being  replaced  by  piers  carrying 
arches ;  these  piers  are  often  wide  enough 


to  support  tablets.  Pilasters  balancing  the 
piers  are  made  on  the  opposite  inner  face 
of  the  main  wall,  thus  forming  niches  an- 
swering to  the  openings  of  the  arches. 
Transverse  arches  are  also  thrown  across 
under  the  roof,  producing  a  vaulted  or 
groined  ceiling.  Underneath,  in  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  foundations,  are  receptacles 
for  the  caskets,  and  the  corresponding 
monuments  are  placed  against  the  back- 
ground wall  and  in  the  openings  under  the 
arches. 

The  **Campo  Santo,'*  or  cemetery  for 
Genoa,  where  the  accompanying, views  were 
taken,  is  located  on  a  plateau  among  the 
Apennine  foothills  back  of  the  city,  in  a 
suburb  called  Staglieno,  and  is  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  town.  There  are  sev- 
eral courts,  which  have  been  added  from 
time  to  time,  opening  one  into  another, 
and  under  the  arcades  are  hundreds  of 
sculptured  monuments,  tablets,  figures,  and 
busts,  mostly  in  marble,  although  bronze 
and  granite  are  also  used.  The  intensity 
of  the  emotions  expressed  by  the  sculpture 
is  most  noticeable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  visi- 
tor. The  wife  is  portrayed  at  the  sepulchre 
of  her  husband,  holding  the  child  so  that  it 
may  kiss  the  father's  portrait — every  detail 
of  face  and  figure  and  costume  true  to  the 
life.    Orphaned  children  kneel  at  the  tomb 
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TABLET:   PART  OF   A   MURAL  MONUMENT. 


of  their  parents  ;  family  groups  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  de[3arted  are  shown  in  full  or 
partial  relief.  These  niarble  figures  are 
counterparts  of  many  who  still  move  about 
their  customary  vocations  in  the  nearby  city 
of  the  living. 

Even  when  the  i)ersonal  motive  gives 
way  to  the  allegorical,  nothing  less  than 
heavenly  visitors  in  the  shape  of  angels, 
usually  with  plumy  pinions,  find  favor. 
And  an  occasional  extravagance  creeps  in 
— like  the  figure  of  Father  Time,  repre- 
sented as  an  old  man  of  venerable  aspec  t, 
who  has  pau.sed  in  his  flight  through  the 
ages  to  sit  an  eternal  moment  on  the  tomb 
of  the  man  whose  portrait  is  placed  over- 


head, and  incidentally    become   its   chief 
decoration. 

There  are  a  few  general  suggestions  to 
be  made  on  the  practical  side,  the  out- 
come of  some  i)ersonal  experience  and 
of  comparison  of  notes  with  other  work- 
ers. First  as  to  the  light.  An  overcast 
sky  is  better  than  bright,  clear  weather 
for  taking  open-air  work;  indeed,  one  of 
the  best  renderings  of  a  marble  statue  that 
I  ever  saw  was  made  in  a  slight  rain  that 
came  on  jast  as  the  object  was  reached 
after  a  long  journey  ;  the  exposure  was 
risked  as  a  forlorn  hope,  but  the  result  was 
most  successful.  The  bright  sun  makes 
such  strong   contrasts  between   the   high- 
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SCULPTURED  MONUMENT   IN   ARCH  OPENING. 


lights  and  the  shadows  that  it  is  to  be 
avoided  whenever  possible.  The  ideal  con- 
dition for  a  successful  photograph  of  an 
out-door  group  of  statuary  is  when  the  sun, 
at  just  the  right  altitude  to  properly  ilki- 
minate  the  subject,  is  temporarily  obscured 
by  a  light  cloud  floating  across.  Then  the 
shades  and  the  shadows  blend  softly  into 
the  lights  without  losing  their  proper  rela- 
tion each  to  the  other.  If  one  can  choose 
his  weather,  such  a  combination  is  less  dif- 
ficult to  secure  than  might  be  imagined. 
There  are  many  days,  particularly  in  the 
summer,  when  it  is  possible  of  realization, 
if  one  will  only  bide  his — and  Nature's — 
time. 

A  full  exposure  with  comparatively  small 
stop  and  on  a  slow  rather  than  a  quick 


plate  is  always  desirable,  developing  for 
detail  rather  than  for  contrast.  There  are 
subtle  relations  of  the  planes  of  flesh  and 
drapery  in  sculpture  which  must  be  sug- 
gested by  the  photograph,  if  it  is  to  seem 
**  round  "  and  modelled  instead  of  a  mere 
silhouette,  outline  and  nothing  more.  The 
snap-shot  and  (|uick  plate  give  the  sil- 
houette but  not  the  roundness,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  avoided. 

A  long-focus  lens  rather  than  one  of 
short  focus  and  wide  angle  should  be  used 
whenever  possible,  even  if  this  involves 
covering  a  small  plate  rather  than  a  large 
one.  This  is  a  point  too  often  overlooked 
by  **  professionals,"  whose  ambition  it  is 
apparently  to  make  the  object  as  big  as 
possible  on  a  given  size  of  plate.     But  the 
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foreshortening  thus  produced,  especially  of 
the  pedestal  and  accessories,  is  so  violent 
as  to  make  the  result  seem  distorted  when 
wide-angle  lenses  are  employed.  And 
while  we  are  accustomed  to  confine  the 
term  to  architectural  structures  and  land- 
scapes, there  is,  nevertheless,  a  perspective 
to  the  human  figure  and  to  its  representa- 
tions, neglect  of  which  is  felt,  even  if  not 
always  understood. 

A  plea  needs  to  be  made  against  the 
practice  of  obliterating  the  background  in 
photographs  of  sculpture.  This  gives  the 
same  effect  as  cutting  out  and  mounting  on 
black  paper,  and  suggests  the  silhouette  and 
flatness  instead  of  the  model  and  round- 
ness. The  value,  for  purposes  of  study,  of 
many  photographs  of  small  sculptures  in  for- 
eign museums  is  seriously  impaired  by  this 
stopping  out  of  the  background.  One  is 
never  certain   whether   an    irregularity  in 


outline  is  part  of  the  sculptor's  conception 
or  due  to  a  slip  of  bmsh  or  knife  of  the 
background  ** artist."  Besides,  there  is  a 
loss  of  scale  if  the  objects  which  in  reality 
surround  the  bust  or  figure  are  not  included 
with  it  for  comparison. 

Naturally,  works  in  marble  and  plaster 
require  shorter  exposures  than  bronzes,  or 
the  clay  models  one  is  sometimes  called  on 
to  copy,  often  in  the  sculptor's  studio. 
These  last  are  the  most  deceptive  of  any, 
and  it  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  give  all  the 
time  you  think  they  can  possibly  require 
— and  then  give  half  as  much  again.  Of 
course,  these  observations  on  out-door 
statuary  are  applicable  to  objects  of  simi- 
lar character,  such  as  monuments,  urns, 
fountains,  and  the  like ;  although  these, 
being  much  less  complex  in  their  nature, 
will  not  need  quite  the  attention  to  details 
that  is  demanded  by  sculpture. 


PORTRAITS   BY  W.  E.  PARTRIDGE, 

Brook  line,  Mass. 

OUR  PICTURES. 


The  practical  photographer,  whose  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  common -sense  and 
thought  put  into  his  work,  will  enjoy  the 
pictures  illustrating  this  number  of  the 
Magazinp:.  They  have  been  chosen  for 
his  satisfaction  and  for  the  information 
which  they  offer.  Among  them  we  have 
examples  of  the  work  of  well-known  and 
unknown  studios,  and  practical  lessons  in 
posing,  lighting,  arrangement,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Heads,  half-  and 
three-quarter-,  as  well  as  full-length,  fig- 
ures are  given  ;  dainty  vignettes,  plain  and 


costume  portraits,  and  a  few  special  ex- 
amples illustrating  approved  methods  of 
photographing  statuary.  From  these  the 
reader  will  readily  grasp  what  is  obviously 
of  most  use  in  his  own  practice  ;  but,  apart 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  diversity  of 
suggestion  offered  by  the  collection  as  a 
whole  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  place  of  honor  is  given  to  the  work 
of  a  photographer  comparatively  unknown. 
Our  frontispiece  is  from  a  platinotype  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Ward,  of  Connellsville,  Pa., 
and  is  a  good  reproduction  of  a  straight- 
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MINIATURE  PORTRAIT, 
A.  C.  Johnstone,  Hartford,  Conn. 


forward  piece  of  portraiture.  It  shows 
what  the  lens  and  plate  will  do,  without 
retouching  or  after  **  faking/'  when  han- 
dled by  an  intelligent  worker.  Mr.  Ward 
has  for  some  time  devoted  special  care  to 
the  problems  of  lighting  and  negative 
making.  His  work  shows  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  has  studied  his  task, 
and  how  well  he  has  succeeded.  He  has 
secured  almost  all  the  cjualities  most  desired 
in  a  portrait— detail,  softness,  likeness, 
roundness,  depth,  modelling,  textures  well 
defined,  values  correctly  expressed,  natural- 
ness, and  a  pleasing  illusion  of  life.  We 
feel  that  the  subject  is  seen  at  its  best,  and 
that  portraiture  of  this  sort  must  win  the 
favor  of  the  public. 

The  picture  is  a  long  way  removed  from 
the  ** artistic*'  portraiture  so  much  ex- 
ploited in  amateur  journals.  It  may  lack 
*  *  painter  qualities, ' '  but  it  has  good  pho- 
tographic qualities,  which  are  preferable  in 
a  photograph.  It  also  lacks  the  fuzzy  indis- 
tinctness, the  vagueness,  the  chemical  fog 
and  deadly  flatness,  the  confusion  of  form 
and  details  which  make  folk  wonder  at 
some  of  the  fashionable  pictures  of  to-day. 
But  as  a  portrait,  a  likeness  of  a  person, 
the   portrayal  of  a  young  woman  as  her 


friends  know  her  in  every-day  life,  it  is  a 
success.  It  has  its  faults.  The  handker- 
chief is  perhaps  a  little  too  persistent,  and 
prevents  us  from  taking  in  the  more  deli- 
cate tones  of  the  face  ;  and  the  background 
is  a  shade  too  light,  contrasting  perhaps 
too  boldly  with  the  dark  masses  outlined 
against  it.  We  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  a  little  more  space  about  the  figure, 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  more  of  the 
bust  would  have  given  a  better  proportion. 
But  these  are  minor  faults.  As  a  bit  of 
photographic  portraiture  it  is  decidedly 
good  and  praiseworthy. 

The  oval  vignette  portrait  of  a  child,  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Johnstone,  of  Hartford,  repre- 
sents fairly  successfully  a  specialty  which 
has  proved  profitable.  The  reproduction 
is  the  same  size  as  the  original,  but  lacks 
the  soft  depth  and  feeling  which  charm  us 
in  the  platinotype.  There  is  a  little  care- 
ful handwork  on  the  ground  and  bust,  by 
which  the  print  is  given  a  certain  amount 
of  finish.  Mr.  Johnstone  had  a  fine  col- 
lection of  similar  pictures  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Convention,  and  they  were  much  ad- 
mired for  their  delicacy  and  refinement. 
This  was  the  only  one  which  would  bear 
the  loss  of  values  inevitable  in   half-tone 
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reproduction.  The  gray  margin  about  the 
vignette  represents  an  embossed  frame  or 
design,  and  the  mount,  ^y^  ^1)4  inches, 
is  cream  tinted  with  a  grained  surface. 

The  little  circular  portraits  of  children, 
as  well  as  the  costume  portrait  group  shown 
above  Mr.  W.  E.  Partridge* s  name,  were 
chosen  during  a  visit  to  the  Partridge 
studio  at  Brookline,  a  suburb  of  Boston. 
They  indicate  the  quality  of  work  which 
has  brought  success  to  Mr.  Partridge  in 
the  three  or  four  studios  which  he  has  in 
and  around  Boston.  The  Brookline  Studio 
is  a  delightful  place,  built  in  the  style  of  a 
country  cottage,  all  the  workrooms  being 
upon  the  ground  floor.  The  large  hall 
forms  a  most  attractive  reception  and  dis- 
play room.  Beyond  are  restful  retiring 
rooms,  each  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  a 
special  class  of  pictures,  and  leading  di- 
rectly into  the  spacious  studio.  The  place 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Bar- 
raud,  who  comes  from  a  family  long  prom- 
inent in  English  photography,  a  clever 
workman  under  the  skylight,  and  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  men  to  meet.  That 
the  children  appreciate  his  qualities  is 
.seen  in  his  pictures  of  them,  in  which  the 
little  folk  willingly  display  their  winsome 
ways  and  simple  graces. 

In  the  portraits  by  Messrs.  Pach  Bros., 
of  New  York,  the  photographer  may  gain 
valuable  suggestions  in  loosing  and  arrange- 


ment. The  two  pictures  of  the  child  with 
the  book  are  portraits  of  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Pach,  formerly  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  but  now  an  active  helper  in 
the  great  establishment  at  935  Broadway. 

Mr.  William  Gill's  two  costume  pictures 
and  the  two  professional  portraits  by 
Schloss,  of  New  York,  take  us  into  more 
complex  branches  of  work,  and  are  suc- 
cessful examples  of  photography  for  publi- 
cation. Although  they  have  lost  some  of 
their  finer  (jualities  in  reproduction,  they 
are  still  worthy  of  careful  study  in  their 
make-up  and  execution. 

The  ^*  Novel  Effect,"  by  Mr.  Evan  D. 
Evans,  of  Ithaca,  is  reproduced  to  show  a 
style  which  Mr.  Evans  has  introduced  with 
considerable  success.  It  has  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and,  when  carefully  carried 
through  with  suitable  subjects,  effectively 
simulates  the  wash  drawing.  Since  repro- 
ducing the  example  here  given  we  have 
received  others  exhibiting  still  more  at- 
tractively the  effects  sought  after.  One  of 
these  we  will  show  in  a  later  number  of 
the  Ma(;azine. 

The  portrait  by  Mr.  Hollinger,  taken 
from  Mosaics y  1901,  needs  no  comment. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  portraits  of  a  man  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  should  be  given  a  place 
in  every  photographer's  studio  as  an  ex- 
ample of  **what  to  do"  which  will  not 
easily  be  improved  upon. 


TWO    POSES    BY)  W.  E.  PARTRIDGE, 

Brookline  Studio. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  OPAL. 


Every  photographer,  says  a  writer  in 
Photographic  Chat,  will  have  observed 
the  marked  difference  in  the  effect  of  a 
picture  which  is  produced  by  the  choice  of 
a  suitable  basis.  However  beautiful  the 
character  of  photographs  which  are  pro- 
duced upon  one  of  the  many  grades  of 
rough  surface  papers  which  are  commonly 
used  by  makers  of  bromide  papers,  there  is 
quite  a  unique  effect  observable  when  the 
photograph  is  imposed  upon  porcelain  or 
opal  glass. 

For  some  reason  which  is  not  quite  ap- 
parent, but  is  due  probably  to  either  the 
higher  cost  of  the  opal  as  compared  with 
paper,  or  the  supposed  greater  difficulty  of 
making  photographs  upon  opal,  this  beau- 
tiful process  has  hardly  maintained  its 
hold  upon  the  public,  and  it  is  to  meet  the 
latter  supposition,  viz.,  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  production,  that  this  particular 
page  is  written. 

As  a  nuitter  of  fact,  the  making  of  a 
photograph  upon  opal  is  quite  as  easy  as  it 
is  upon  paper ;  and  if  the  necessary  varia- 
tions are  carefully  borne  in  mind  the  ama- 
teur will  have  no  difficulties  before  him 
which  he  cannot  easily  surmount.  In  the 
first  place,  as  regards  the  choice  of  a  process 
there  will  be  little  doubt  that  the  bromide 
process  offers  the  most  facile  method  of 
procedure,  and  although  the  carbon  process 
offers  certain  advantages,  yet  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  advise  our  readers  to  **  plump  " 
for  the  first-named  process,  at  any  rate  for 
their  earlier  attempts. 

Opal  glass  coated  with  a  bromide  emul- 
sion can  be  obtained  from  Seed  or  Carbutt, 
we  believe,  and  our  first  advice  to  the 
would-be  opal  photographer  is  to  purchase 
a  packet  of  4x5  bromide  opals  and  to  read 
carefully  the  in.structions.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  plates  are  nearly  as  sen- 
sitive to  daylight  as  are  ordinary  photo- 
graphic dry  plates,  so  that  all  proper  pre- 
cautions as  to  opening  the  packet  in  the 
non-actinic  light  of  the  dark-room  must 
be  observed. 

Quite  the  most  easy  way  of  making  the 
first  essay  will  be  to  make  a  ** contact*' 
picture — that  is  to  say,  to  make  an  exposure 
to  a  negative  just  in  the  same  way  as  one 


would  if  he  were  about  to  made  a  lantern 
slide  by  contact.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  negative  selected  for  the  purpose 
should  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  opal 
plate.  A  portion  of  a  larger  negative 
which  contains  a  * '  pretty  bit' '  may  be 
chosen,  and  often  may  be  chosen  with 
advantage  to  the  pictorial  result. 

The  negative  should  be  placed  in  a  print- 
ing frame,  and  its  surface — the  surface  of 
the  negative  as  intended — dusted  with  a 
camel' s-hair  brush,  so  as  to  remove  any 
specks  of  dust  or  grit.  This  is  very  im- 
portant, as  the  two  surfaces  which  are  to 
be  brought  together — viz.,  the  surface  of 
the  negative  and  the  surface  of  the  opal — 
being  rigid,  the  presence  of  a  small  speck 
of  dust  or  grit  will  not  only  make  the 
usual  white  **six)t"  on  the  resulting  pic- 
ture, but  will  produce  other  and  more 
serious  disaster. 

Dust  will  prevent  the  two  surfaces  com- 
ing into  close  contact,  and  by  this  means 
produce  a  *  *  fuzziness, "  or  want  of  sharp- 
ness, which  will  not  be  pleasing  in  this 
particular  connection ;  and  it  will  also 
cause  a  risk  of  breaking  the  negative  when 
the  pressure  of  the  springs  upon  the  back 
of  the  printing  frame  is  applied,  and  thus 
cause  a  loss  which  the  owner  will  be  sure 
to  regret. 

Having  taken  this  necessary  precaution, 
and  also  applied  the  camel' s-hair  dusting 
brush  to  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  opal, 
an  exposure  to  a  paraffin  lamp  or  gas  jet 
may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
which  is  customary  in  making  lantern 
slides.  It  will  be  found  that  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  bromide  opals  of  any  particular 
manufacturer  is  generally  identical  with 
that  of  the  slower  brand  of  lantern  plates, 
and  in  the  absence  of  test  pieces  of  bro- 
mide paper  in  the  packets  of  opals  the 
test  indicated  will  usually  be  found  to  be 
sufficiently  reliable  to  enable  the  tyro  to 
get  a  correct  exposure. 

If  it  is  thought  desirable  a  vignetted 
edge  can  be  given  to  the  '*  opalotype  "  by 
shading  the  negative  during  the  exposure 
with  a  cut  out  mask,  which  can  be  made 
out  of  cardboard  or  purchased  from  the 
'ealer. 
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With  this  outline  of  the  process  com- 
pleted we  will  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  the  development.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  to  produce  the  delicate  grada- 
tions so  essential  in  a  good  opal  picture 
there  is  no  developer  more  suitable  than 
amidol.  This  should  be  prepared  freshly 
for  the  occasion,  and  may  consist  of  a  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  con- 
taining two  grains  of  dry  amidol  to  each 


fluidounce  of  solution  and  one-fourth  of 
a  grain  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

This  developer  will  produce  an  image  of 
excellent  color  and  will  also  have  no  ten- 
dency to  develop  a  foggy  image,  which  is 
quite  the  most  undesirable  fault  in  an  opal 
picture.  Development  being  complete, 
fixation  follows  in  the  usual  course,  in  a 
clean  10  per  cent,  hypo  bath,  which  should 
be  freshly  made  for  this  use. 
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Theo,  MarceaUy  of  San  Francisco  and 
elsewhere,  has  opened  a  palatial  studio  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  has  startled 
the  photographic  community  by  announc- 
ing **  cabinet  portraits  at  $6  per  dozen.*' 
The  studio  is  a  comparatively  new  one, 
located  near  Twenty-ninth  Street,  in  the 
fashionable  shopping  district,  and  was 
equipped  about  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  D. 
H.  Anderson.  As  it  appeared  then  the 
studio  was  described  and  illustrated  in  this 
Magazine  for  May,  1899. 

Marceau  has  remodelled  the  place  to 
meet  his  requirements  and  improved  the 
entrance  by  converting  a  store  into  a  re- 
ception hall  and  display  vestibule.  This 
hall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  represents  the 
rent  of  a  store,  which  in  itself  is  no  small 
figure  in  that  part  of  the  avenue.  The 
outside  display  consists  entirely  of  carbon 
prints  of  various  sizes,  on  paper  and  por- 
celain, and  is  marked  by  considerable 
taste  in  the  selection  of  attractive  subjects, 
frames,  and  arrangement.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that,  confronted  with  the  importance 
of  showing  the  quality  of  his  work  to  the 
best  advantage,  Marceau  relied  entirely  on 
the  carbon  process  as  giving  the  best  re- 
sults from  his  negatives.  The  results  abun- 
dantly justify  his  belief. 

A.  B.  Stebbinsy  of  Canisteo,  N.  Y.,  has 
recently  equipped  a  fine  establishment  in  a 
new  business  block  on  West  Main  Street. 
The  new  block  is  built  on  modern  business 
building  lines,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
imposing  structure  of  the  town. 

The  Stebbins  studio  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  top  floor,  with  an  imposing  recep- 
tion-room on  the  ground  floor  and  print- 
ing-rooms on  the  second  floor.     The  oper- 


ating-room is  15  by  35  feet,  and  isetjuipped 
for  work  up  to  11x14.  A  single  slant 
light  takes  the  place  of  the  older  form, 
and  the  furni.shings  of  the  place  are  of  an- 
tique oak  with  olive-green  draperies.  A 
large  window  seat  in  the  studio  gives  the 
visitor  interesting  views  of  the  life  of  the 
street,  and  many  conveniences  have  been 
added  to  make  the  place  attractive  to  its 
patrons. 

Mr.  Stebbins  began  business  in  Canisteo 
in  1879,  ^^^  ^^s  growth  has  resulted 
largely  from  his  assiduous  reading  of  the 
craft  journals  and  the  putting  into  practice 
what  he  has  learned  therefrom. 

• 

A  Rock  Is  land y  III.,  subscriber  sends  an 
interesting  description  of  the  new  studio 
recently  opened  by  photographer  Blakslee, 
of  that  town.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
giving  Mr.  Blakslee  a  few  hints  in  the  con- 
stniction  of  the  studio,  and  are  pleased  to 
see  how  well  he  has  completed  his  under- 
taking. 

The  studio  is  an  attractive  t\^'o- storied 
building,  Flemish  in  architectural  style, 
and  the  facade  is  constructed  or  faced  with 
pressed  brick  and  tile.  The  wide  central 
entrance  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
large  window  for  display  purposes,  and  the 
single  slant  skylight  in  the  mansard  roof 
has  a  dormer  window  on  each  side. 

The  wide  vestibule  leads  into  the  com- 
modious reception-room,  from  which  all 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  radiate.  With 
the  exception  of  the  vestibule  and  office, 
which  are  done  in  red  tints,  green  effects 
prevail,  the  wall  coverings  being  tapestr>% 
burlap  and  cr^pe.  The  east  front  room  is 
the  finishing  room,  while  the  west  front 
room   is  the  office.      The   printing-  and 
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toning- room  occupy  the  south  half  of  the 
first  floor,  while  the  art  room  opens  from 
the  reception-room  by  an  arch.  The  studio 
proper  on  the  second  floor  is  reached  by  a 
stairway  from  the  reception-room,  and 
gives  a  most  favorable  impression  by  its 
size  and  elegance.  It  is  furnished  with  all 
the  accessories  needed  for  first-class  work. 
The  dressing-room  and  dark-room  open 
directly  from  the  studio.  The  former  is  a 
dainty  apartment,  whose  furnishings  are 
complete  to  the  most  minute  detail.  The 
furnishings  of  the  reception-room  are  in 
mahogany,  while  those  of  the  other  rooms 
are  Flemish  and  golden  oak.  The  build- 
ing is  lighted  throughout  by  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. The  studio  is  equipped  for  all 
kinds  of  photographic  work,  and  will  make 
a  specialty  of  platinum  and  carbon  por- 
traiture. Mr.  Blakslee  is  assisted  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Balchen,  who  during  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  employed  in  the  famous 
studio  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Stein,  of  Milwaukee. 

The  studio  was  opened  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  portraiture  by  some  of  the  best 
American  studios,  and  proved  a  big  attrac- 
tion to  the  people  of  Rock  Island,  who 
availed  themselves  in  great  numbers  of 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  fine  display. 
Among  the  examples  shown  were  portraits 
aJid  genres  by  Moore  &  Stephenson,  of  At- 
lanta ;  (juerin  and  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis; 
Steffens,  of  Chicago  ;  Falk,  of  New  York  ; 
Hayes,  of  Detroit ;  Morrison  and  Mrs. 
Bartlett,  of  Chicago ;  Kough,  of  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  the  American  Aristotype 
Company.  A  special  collection  of  minia- 
tures by  Mrs.  Blakslee  won  particular  ad- 
miration, and  demonstrated  that  the  studio 
is  well  fitted  for  the  best  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Blakslee  deser\'es  great  praise  for 
his  enterprise,  and  success  must  follow 
business  methods  so  intelligently  applied. 
We  wish  him  all  prosperity  in  the  work. 

A  clever  bit  of  advertising  has  recently 
been  put  out  by  the  Strauss  Studio  of  St. 
Louis.  This  consists  of  eight  pieces  of 
artistic  **  cover"  paper,  ranging  by  steps 
from  5>^x7)^  inches  to  4x1^  inches,  fast- 
ened together  so  that  a  '* catch  line"  is 
seen  on  each  piece.  The  first  and  smallest 
card  bears  the  legend,  **  Greetings  from 
the  Strauss  Studio ; ' '  the  other  cards  bear 
persuasive  advertisements  well  calculated 


to  draw  business  from  the  out-of-town 
people  to  whom  the  novelty  is  sent.  One 
of  the  cards  is  a  private  postcard,  with  di- 
rections bearing  on  the  desirability  of  an 
appointment  for  a  sitting  or  a  visit  to  look 
over  the  pictures  and  rooms  of  the  studio. 
The  thing  is  well  conceived  and  carried 
out.  We  are  confident  that  such  advertis- 
ing forms  a  good  investment. 

According  to  an  announcement  in  The 
Phiiistine^  Pirie  Mac  Donald  has  opened  a 
studio  in  the  Washington  Life  Building, 
New  York,  and  will  hereafter  devote  him- 
self to  '*  Portraits  of  men  only."  Mac- 
Donald  is  nothing  if  not  original,  and  his 
originalities  have  the  stamp  of  earnestness 
and  success  upon  them.  We  will  watch 
the  outcome  of  this  latest  venture  with 
much  interest. 

Mr,  Alex.  Z.  Pach^  who  has  charge  of 
the  printing  and  finishing  departments  of 
the  Pach  Studio,  New  York,  and  probably 
oversees  the  finishing  of  more  prints  in  a 
single  month  than  many  studios  turn  out 
in  a  year,  writes  as  follows  concerning  a 
trimmer  or  cutting- wheel  used  in  trimming 
prints  to  circular,  oval,  or  odd  shapes : 

**This  is  the  statement  of  facts,  and  it 
is  made  so  you  can  ventilate  the  subject 
and  spur  some  one  on  to  invent  a  cutting- 
wheel  that  will  not  cause  the  troubles  men- 
tioned. 

**  For  some  time  past  our  girls  have  been 
complaining  of  the  large  number  of  me- 
tallic spots,  nearly  all  of  which  were  in 
prints  that  had  been  cut  oval  and  round. 
We  carefully  traced  the  trouble,  and  found 
it  due  to  minute  particles  of  brass  and 
copper  that  came  from  the  forms  when  the 
prints  were  cut.  We  have  the  two  styles 
of  wheel  on  the  market,  and  have  had 
what  we  believe  to  be  improvements,  made 
on  the  Nicholson  wheel,  introduced  by 
Hyatt,  but  all  to  no  purpose  so  far  as  get- 
ting to  a  better  state  of  affairs.  Now  it 
takes  a  set  of  about  sixty  of  these  forms, 
costing  in  some  cases  as  high  as  II1.50 
each,  and  of  course  we  can't  throw  them 
away  after  using  them  a  few  days.  Per- 
haps, if  you  ventilate  this  matter,  the  ne- 
cessity of  improved  methods  of  cutting 
these  popular  shapes,  either  in  the  form  or 
the  wheel,  will  prove  the  immediate  ma- 
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ternal  ancestor  of  an  invention  to  obviate 
the  troubles  mentioned. 

*  *  At  this  very  late  day  will  you  permit 
me  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  a  very 
fine  issue  of  MosaicSy  artistically  the  nicest 
I  have  ever  seen  ?'  ^ 

Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth^  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Matly  now  visiting  America, 
says  that  the  half-tone  illustrations  printed 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  are  *  *  quite  ex- 
traordinary in  their  excellence  and  qual- 
ity.'* This  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Horgan, 
who  has  charge  of  the  art  and  engraving 


departments  of  the  Tribune^  and  who  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  man 
for  the  popular  use  of  half-tone  illustration 
by  our  leading  newspapers.  Well  done, 
friend  Horgan. 

Mr,  Louis  Prangs  of  Boston,  makes 
known  on  another  p>age  the  fact  that  he 
has  several  Levy  screens  for  disposal  at 
reasonable  prices.  There  is  an  opportunity 
here  to  obtain  a  Levy  photo-engraving 
screen  at  some  reduction  from  list  rates. 
Doubtless  some  of  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  embrace  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  of 
these  standard  screens. 
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To  the  Fraternity :  In  presenting  the 
minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America,  I 
wish  I  possessed  the  power  to  write  a 
chorus.  Not  that  I  feel  that  it  needs  an 
explanation  or  excuse,  but  that  I  might  add 
a  trifle  to  its  attractiveness. 

The  greatest  good  that  can  come  to 
the  Association  is  from  the  display  of  pict- 
ures— ^good  pictures.  How  to  get  them — 
that's  the  question.  Heretofore  the  prizes 
were  supposed  to  be  the  all-inspiring  in- 
centive, and  it  was  thought  that,  by  offer- 
ing a  medal  or  prize  of  more  or  less  value, 
the  tendency  would  be  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  good  things.  I  am  not 
ready  to  assert  that  it  has  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  good,  but  that  it  has  always 
gathered  the  most  of  the  best  I  very  much 
doubt.  The  photographic  profession  to- 
day consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  shrewd 
business  men — men  of  high  artistic  sense — 
men  who,  for  the  chance  of  winning  a 
medal  which  might  be  a  pleasurable  com- 
pliment to  their  skill,  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  a  freak  of  fortune  throwing  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  purely  commercial  com- 
petitor, who  might  seek  to  ride  into  popu- 
larity on  the  prize  so  awarded. 

That  each  exhibitor  will  send  his  best 
I  think  goes  without  question.  The  com- 
position of  the  profession  is  a  guarantee 
that  all  are  making  the  best  that  they  can 
produce,  and  all  are  equally  anxious  to 
improve.  The  promises  already  given  by 
some  of  the  leaders  bid  fair  to  make  this 
one  of  the  best  exhibitions  that  has  ever 


been  shown.  The  Executive  Committee 
have  many  new  and  desirable  things  to 
attract  you  toward  Detroit  and  the  Edu- 
cational Convention  in  Augu.st.  Can  you 
afford  to  miss  it  ?  We  think  not. 
E.  B.  Core, 

President  P.  A.  of  A. 
EXECTJTIVE  MEETING  OF  THE  P.  A.  OF  .\. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  was  held  in  New  York  January 
15,  1 90 1.  There  were  present  E.  B.  Core, 
President;  D.  D.  Spellman,  First  Vice- 
President;  H.  S.  Klein,  Second  Vice- 
President  ;  J.  George  Nussbaumer,  Secre- 
tary;  F.  R.  Barrows,  Treasurer;  C.  M. 
Hayes,  Past-President. 

The  meeting  was  called '  to  order  for  an 
informal  discussion  on  plans  for  the  com- 
ing convention,  and  later  adjourned  until 
the  following  day. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  President  Core 
appointed  D.  D.  Spellman,  H.  S.  Klein, 
and  himself  an  Auditing  Committee  to 
pass  on  the  report  and  books  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  The  same  were  found 
correct. 

Treasurer' s  Report. 

Cash  on  hand  January  i,  1900  .  $1201   43 
Received   in   membership    and 

dues   .  .         •      2773  00 

Space  and  desks  .  1602  50 

Refund  from  Geo.  B.  Sperry  90 


Total 


J5577  83 
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Total  cash  for  1900  .   ^5577  83 

Paid  in  vouchers  from  173  to 

230,  inclusive      .  2471  05 


Treasurn 

.  $1201 
1602 

43 

50 

34 

107 

.   1636 

GO 
50 

Balance,  cash  on  hand  .  $3106  78 

Cashonhand,  January  I,  1901  .  $3106  78 
F.  R.  Barrows, 

Secretary*  s  Report. 

Cash  on  hand,  January  i ,  1 900 
Received  for  space  and  desks 
Dues      .... 
Bills  receivable 
Paid  Treasurer 

J.  George  Nussbaumer, 

Secretary. 

The  subjoined  motions  were  then  put 
and  carried : 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  Photog- 
raphers* Association  of  America  meet  in 
convention  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  6th 
to  9th,  inclusive.     Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  awar  >ing 
of  prizes  in  competition  shall  be  eliminated 
from  our  coming  convention.     Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  this  conven- 
tion shall  be  called  **The  Educational 
Con  ven  ti  on .  * '     Carried . 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  President 
appoint  a  committee,  composed  of  one 
photographer  and  one  artist,  to  criticise 
the  individual  exhibits,  on  request  of  the 
exhibitor.  The  same  to  be  given  in  writ- 
ing and  to  the  exhibitor  only.     Carried. 

The  rules  governing  the  exhibition  of 
1 90 1  are  as  follows : 

I.  Exhibits  may  be  framed  or  un framed, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor. 

II.  The  Association  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  any  loss  or  damage  to  pictures  in 
its  charge,  but  will  use  all  reasonable  care 
to  prevent  such  occurrences. 

III.  Applications  for  space  in  the  Art 
Department  shall  be  made  to  D.  D.  Spell- 
man,  First  Vice-President,  Detroit,  Mich. 

IV.  All  pictures  submitted  for  exhibition 
must  be  addressed  to  D.  D.  Spellman,  First 
Vice-President  Photographers'  Association 
of  America,  Light  Guard  Armory,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  forwarded  at  owners*  risk,  and  de- 
livered not  later  than  August  ist,  charges 
prepaid. 


V.  Exhibits  for  the  Manufacturers'  and 
Dealers*  Department  to  be  shipped  to 
J.  George  Nussbaumer,  Secretary  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America,  Light 
Guard  Armory,  Detroit,  Mich.,  charges 
prepaid,  and  placed  in  position  by  August 
ist. 

VI.  Have  your  box-covers  screwed  in- 
stead of  nailed.  Your  home  address  must 
be  marked  on  the  under  side  of  cover  for 
return  of  pictures.  Association  will  not  be 
responsible  for  packages  not  marked. 

VII.  All  boxes  and  packages  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  any  time  previous  to  August  ist, 
so  that  photographers  need  not  feel  any 
uncertainty  about  the  safety  of  their  goods. 
No  exhibits  will  be  allowed  to  be  removed 
from  the  hall  until  the  close  of  the  con- 
vention. 

VIII.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer,  or 
their  representative,  shall  do  business  on 
the  floor  of  the  hall  unless  he  or  they  rent 
floor  space  or  desk  room,  and  the  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  shall  pay  two  dollars  for 
each  employ^  or  representative  attending 
the  convention. 

IX.  Employes,  to  gain  admission  to  the 
convention  at  the  employe  rate  (two  dol- 
lars) must  furnish  certificate  from  employer 
or  be  indorsed  by  two  active  members  of 
the  Association. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  list  of 
Honorary  Vice-Presidents  be  dropped. 
Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  President 
appoint  an  advertising  committee  to  ad- 
vertise the  Educational  Convention  of 
1 90 1.     Carried. 

The  President  appointed  CM.  Hayes, 
F.  R.  Barrows,  and  J.  George  Nussbaumer 
on  said  committee. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed : 

Committee  on  Railroads. — D.  D.  Spell - 
man,  J.  George  Nussbaumer,  and  F.  R. 
Barrows. 

Committee  on  Printing. — J.  George 
Nussbaumer  and  E.  B.  Core. 

Committee  on  Button. — F2.  B.  Core,  H. 
S.  Klein,  and  F.  R.  Barrows. 

Committee  on  Hotels. — C.  M.  Hayes  and 
1).  1).  Spellman. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  George  Nussbaumer, 

Secretary. 
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P.,T.  Barnum,  the  great  showman,  used 
to  say  that  people  liked  to  be  humbugged, 
and  he  was  just  about  right.  Pay  a  visit  to 
half  a  dozen  photographers  ( six  is  enough, 
for  they  are  all  about  alike)  and,  by  obser- 
vation and  asking  questions,  find  out  what 
his  photographs  sell  for  a  dozen  and  how 
he  fixes  his  charges.  (3f  course,  you  will 
invariably  find  that,  in  the  first  place,  his 
prices  are  graded  differently  for  solio, 
aristo-platino,  platinotypes,  carbons,  etc., 
and  vary  in  each  according  to  size  and 
quantity;  but,  after  that,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary work  turned  out,  the  real  great  factor 
that  determines  the  dollars  and  cents  he 
shall  receive  is  the  card  that  the  picture  is 
mounted  upon.  The  card,  therefore,  holds 
practically  a  very  important  position  in  the 
business  of  the  photographer,  and  surely 
ought  to  be  given  more  consideration  than 
is  usually  the  case,  for,  my  photographic 
friends,  you  must  admit  that  the  cards  that 
are  commonly  used  to  mount  on  are  awfully 
incongruous  as  a  rule.  The  great  majority 
of  photographers  appear  to  be  fairly  well 
up  in  the  technical  side  of  their  work,  and 
mostly  know  something  about  posing,  light- 
ing, developing,  toning,  and  all  those 
things ;  but  when  it  comes  down  to  mount- 
ing a  photograph — oh,  but  the  work  is  ex- 
ecrable. And  when  you  place  before  them 
a  print  and  ask  for  a  criticism  on  it,  they 
will  usually  fly  off  on  some  long  rigmarole 
about  it  being  over-exposed  or  under-ex- 
posed, or  the  lighting  dividing  the  face  too 
evenly  into  halves,  or  something  else,  but 
never  mention  the  mount ;  no,  not  even 
if  it  is  red  and  gold,  as  I  have  seen  some. 
But  say,  who  are  these  photographers  all 
catering  to,  anyhow  ?  'i  o  one  another  ?  No, 
you  bet  they're  not.  They're  everyone  of 
them  doing  their  level  best  to  please  that 
great  fickle  body  known  as  the  people,  and 
yet  they  all  seem  to  forget  that  most  people 
judge  the  (luality  of  a  photograph  by  the 
card  it  is  on. 

Take  my  word  for  it,  if  a  good,  live,  up- 
to-date  photographer  who  is  well  able  to 
turn  out  flattering  likenesses  were  to  open 
up  a  business  somewhere  and  use  poor  cards 
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he  would  never  make  a  success  of  it ;  but  it 
an  ignorant  pork  butcher  opened  up  a  rival 
studio  next  door  and  made  a  specialty  of 
putting  out  his  prints  on  the  swellest  kind 
of  cards  he  would  quickly  drive  the  first 
man  to  failure.  Now  I  don't  mean  that 
you  are  to  use  nothing  but  good  cards,  nor 
do  I  mean  that  you  are  to  put  in  a  heavy 
stock  including  half  a  hundred  different 
styles ;  not  at  all,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
some  people  can't  afford  to  i>ay  for  the 
higher  priced  work,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  photographers  (except  in  very  large 
places)  would  not  find  it  would  pay  them 
to  stock  up  to  any  large  extent.  But  if  you 
expend  a  little  common  sense  as  well  as  a 
few  cart  wheels  in  picking  out  your  stock 
you  will  be  surpri.sed  at  the  ground  you  can 
make  a  comparatively  small  stock  cover. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  business  of  the  stock- 
house  traveller  to  sell  his  goods  just  as  much 
as  it  is  your  business  to  buy  only  what  you 
want,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  find  your- 
self overloaded  with  a  big  bunch  of  worth- 
less trash  you've  got  to  watch  yourself  and 
use  your  own  judgment  despite  anything 
he  may  tell  you.  In  his  grip,  it  is  altogether 
likely,  he  will  have  cards  with  photographs 
mounted  on  them  that  are  the  productions 
of  well-known  studios.  He  will  draw  your 
attention  to  this  fact,  usually  with  the 
explanation,  **The  very  latest  thing." 
Don't  let  yourself  be  drawn  in  by  that, 
but  first  stop  and  consider  if  it  is  a  card 
that  will  harmonize  well  with  the  class  of 
work  you  are  putting  on  the  market,  and  if 
you  can  put  it  on  at  a  price  that  will 
agree  with  the  pocket-books  of  the  class 
of  people  you  arc  catering  to.  Every  pho- 
tographer's trade  has  its  own  individuality, 
and  no  one  but  himself  is  able  to  judge  ac- 
curately of  its  little  eccentricities  and  pecu- 
liarities. Now  I  don't  mean  by  this  that 
you  must  buy  anything  but  '*  the  very  latest 
thing."  But  there  are  so  many  different 
styles  put  on  the  market  each  month  that 
the  wide-awake  photographer  will  never 
find  himself  handiaipped  in  this  direction. 
Should  his  stock-house  not  have  just  what 
he  is  looking  for,  either  they  will  usually 
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make  it  for  him  at  about  the  same  price,  or 
else  a  perusal  of  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  photographic  journals  will  bring  to  his 
attention  something  that  will  fill  the  bill. 
Another  thing  :  Don '  t  let  this  run ning  after 
'*  the  very  latest  thing*'  lead  you  astray. 
Just  reason  for  yourself  for  a  minute  and  you 
will  see  that  the  latest  thing  in  New  York 
and  the  latest  thing  in  San  Francisco  may 
be  widely  different — the  whole  width  of 
the  continent — and  that  in  the  cities  lying 
between  these  two  points  there  are  proba- 
bly twenty  latest  things  in  the  designs  of 
panels,  ovals,  panel-ovals,  etc.,  in  various 
tints  and  sizes.  You  just  go  ahead  and 
pick  out  a  variety  that  you  think  is  going  to 
**  go  "  well  in  your  town,  no  matter  whether 
Falk  and  Taber  used  the  same  thing  two 
years  ago  or  not.  It's  still  the  latest  with 
you,  you  know. 

Why  on  earth  do  some  photographers 
use  the  heavily  flowered  and  fancy  em- 
bossed mounts,  and  what  enterprising  (?) 
stock-house  is  it  that  puts  them  out  ?  Some 
of  them  are  enough  to  drive  anyone  pos- 
sessing the  artistic  temperament,  even  so 
slightly,  to  the  verge  of  distraction,  and  to 
cause  him  to  feel  like  saying  things — for 
instance,  —  !  —  I  !  —  !  I  !  White  mounts 
with  big,  glaring  violets  stamped  round  the 
centre  in  fancy  wreaths  may  please  some 
people,  but  those  people  have  never  had 
their  tastes  educated  to  anything  higher. 
It  all  lies  with  you,  professional,  what  kind 
of  mount  we  shall  be  using  two  years  hence. 
If  you  go  on  keeping  such  horrible  night- 
mares on  your  show-room  walls  and  sample- 
table,  we  are  going  to  go  right  on  using 
them  ;  but  if  you  will  show  them  only  when 
they  are  insisted  upon,  and  at  other  times 
endeavor  to  push  something  more  artistic, 
you  are  very  quickly  going  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  cards  used,  provided,  of 
course,-  a  united  effort  is  made.  Faugh  ! 
the  ugly  things !  I  shudder  even  to  think 
of  some  of  them.  Really,  at  the  next  con- 
vention a  resolution  against  such  mounts 
ought  to  be  passed  and  the  stock-houses 
and  manufacturers  be  informed  of  it.  And 
while  we're  on  this  subject  of  ugly  card- 
mounts  let  me  ask  how  many  of  you  put 
your  names  on  the  front  of  the  card?  I'll 
venture  to  say  90  per  cent.  Yes,  and  most 
of  you  do  it  in  big  silver  or  gold  letters,  too, 
so  that  in  the  case  of  a  small  card  particu- 


larly it  is  a  positive  blotch  as  far  a&  artistic 
eflFect  goes.  You  never  think  of  having  a 
smaller  die  made  for  a  smaller  card,  do 
you  ?  Well,  I  might  just  inquire,  who  gave 
you  permission  to  put  your  names  there? 
Doesn't  the  person  who  buys  the  pictures 
own  them?  I  think  so.  Oh,  I  know  it's  all 
very  true  one  seldom  hears  a  kick  made 
about  it,  but  just  stop  and  think  a  minute 
how  that  same  man  would  object  if  his 
tailor  insisted  on  stamping  an  advertise- 
ment on  the  front  of  every  suit  he  turned 
out.  I  dun  no,  but  I  think  he  would  find 
another  tailor  pretty  quick.  Yes,  and  I'll 
admit  that  if  you  are  a  Sarony  or  a  Dupont, 
and  your  name  is  of  international  fame,  it 
may  be  permissible — nay,  people  may  even 
want  it ;  but  most  of  you  are  not,  and, 
what's  more,  never  will  be.  Now,  why 
under  the  sun  can't  you  have  your  name 
printed  just  as  well  on  the  back  of  the 
mount,  as  photographers  used  to  do  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  ?  Or  if  you  are  so 
egotistical  as  to  insist  upon  its  being  on 
the  face  of  the  card,  then  droj)  all  this 
gold  and  silver  plating  and  let  us  have 
as  small  and  plain  an  impression  as 
possible.  I  invariably  find  it  is  the  pho- 
tographer that  has  the  least  cause  to  be 
proud  of  his  work  that  puts  his  name  on 
in  the  biggest  letters,  with  the  coat  of  arms 
of  his  State  or  equally  pointless  insignia, 
and  that  the  photographer  who  ts  able  to 
turn  out  something  decent  is  willing  to  let 
his  productions  speak  for  themselves  ;  and 
that's  the  right  way  for  a  photographer  to 
advertise,  anyhow. 

As  regards  the  style  and  tint  of  the 
mount  we  are  using,  I  think  we  might 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  better  class  of  ama- 
teurs. We  are  a  trifle  too  dogmatic  and 
given  to  pronouncing  our  opinions  on  sub- 
jects to  them  without  even  acknowledging 
that  they  can  teach  us  anything.  The  fact 
of  our  prints  running  in  regular  sizes,  such 
as  cabinet,  etc.,  has  given  the  mount  manu- 
facturer his  tip,  and  he  puts  before  us  se- 
lections that  are  guaranteed  to  fit — even 
if  they  don't  do  anything  else.  With  the 
green  amateur  it's  jiust  the  same,  but  as  he 
advances  and  goes  on  studying  and  read- 
ing his  photographic  magazines,  he  takes  a 
step  forward  and  cuts  up  his  own  cardboard 
of  the  color  and  size  he  wants.  You  say, 
**The  people  choose  the  color  of  mount 
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they  want.  We  can't  tell  them  what  to 
take.'*  Yes,  the  people  choose,  I  know, 
but  what  do  they  know  about  it  ?  and  pro- 
vided your  work  is  good;  don't  they  usually 
give  you  credit  for  knowing  what  is  all  right 
and  what  is  not  ?  If  you  tell  a  nian  that, 
with  all  due  respect  to  his  opinion,  some- 
thing else  is  going  to  look  better,  he's 
going  to  take  your  advice — because  you 
are  in  the  business  and  he  thinks  you 
know.  Just  recollect  how  it  was  between 
you  and  the  hatter  the  day  you  went  out  to 
buy  the  hat  you  are  wearing  now.  When 
you  are  taking  an  order  from  the  sitter  find 
out  what  kind  of  paper  he  wants  and  what 
tone  the  print  is  going  to  be,  and  whether 
it  is  to  be  from  a  harsh  or  .soft  negative, 
and  anything  else  you  need  to  know,  and 
then  trot  out  your  selection  of  mounts  for 
such  pictures,  showing  him  first  the  one  you 
want  him  to  take.  You  know  it  has  been 
said  that  first  impressions  are  asually  the 
best,  and  you'll  find  that  in  this  particular 
case  it  is  especially  so.  Then,  if  he  doesn't 
like  it  and  won't  take  it,  show  him  the  one 
after  it  that  comes  the  nearest  to  perfec- 
tion. Don't  get  huffy  and  let  him  take  any 
old  thing.  That's  not  the  way  to  keep  up 
the  standard  of  the  work  you  are  turning 
out. 

Now  ju.st  a  few  words  more  on  the  prices 
you  are  getting,  and  then  I'm  done.  A  few- 
days  ago  I  dropped  in  on  a  photographer 
in  New  York,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  and 
found  him  showing  a  lady  two  samples  on 
the  .same  kind  of  cards,  with  the  exception 
that  one  was  brown  and  the  other  was  green. 
He  asked  a  dollar  a  dozen  more  for  the 
green  ones,  much  to  my  astonishment,  and 
got  it.  .^fter  the  lady  went  out  he  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  green  ones  **  took  " 
best  and  were  going  about  twice  as  fast  as 
the  brown,  so  he  thought  he  might  just  as 
well  have  the  extra  dollar  as  not.  In  plain 
English,  he  was  bluffing  the  people  that 
they  were  getting  a  better  thing  and  so 
making  a  little  more  out  of  it.  To  my 
mind,  he  was  not  making  enough  extra  out 
of  it  to  compensate  him  for  the  fuss  that 
was  kicked  up  next  day  by  a  live  amateur 
who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the  price 
of  mounts.  You  cannot  fool  the  public 
always,  you  know.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  charge 
two  dollars  a  dozen  more  for  a  mount  that 


costs  you  an  extra  quarter.  You've  got 
to  have  some  way  like  this  to  grade  your 
work,  for  if  you  are  doing  your  best  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  for  turning  out  none  but 
perfect  pictures,  you  are  going  to  spend 
just  as  much  time  on  a  two-dollar  negative 
and  its  prints  as  you  would  on  a  four  or 
six-dollar  customer;  and  don't  be  afraid 
to  stick  on  the  prices  either.  The  same 
man  I  was  just  referring  to  had  in  stock  a 
lot  of  mounts  that  he  used  a  little  over 
three  years  ago.  He  did  not  know  what 
they  were  good  for,  and  I  laughingly  said 
to  put  them  down  stairs  at  $6  sl  dozen,  and 
picking  up  one  of  a  similar  type  with  a 
print  on  it,  marked  that  price  on  the  back 
and  threw  it  among  his  samples.  He 
laughed  and  we  forgot  all  about  the  mat- 
ter. What  was  his  astonishment  next  day 
to  find  the  lady  in  the  reception-room 
coming  up  with  a  query  as  to  whether 
he  had  these  mounts  in  stock,  and  holding 
forth  an  order  for  a  half  dozen.  Well,  to 
cut  it  short,  he  got  rid  of  every  one  of 
them  in  five  weeks. 

But  why  say  any  more  on  the  mount 
(juestion?  What  I  have  tried  to  impress 
upon  you  is  that  it  is  by  the  mount  that  a 
great  many  people  judge  your  work,  and  it 
is  by  the  mount  that  to  a  very  large  extent 
your  prices  are  controlled.  Surely,  then, 
with  two  such  excellent  reasons  as  these  for 
calling  attention  to  it,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
little  more  thought  and  task  in  buying  and 
and  a  little  more  care  in  selling  than  it 
usually  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  average 
professional  photographer. 


T/ie  English  photographer  of  the  low- 
priced  class  has  a  chronic  wail  against  the 
free-portrait  swindler ;  for  years  a  man 
named  Tancjuerey  has  swindled  people,  and 
though  forever  **  exposed,"  he  still  con- 
tinues, untroubled  alike  by  his  victims  and 
by  the  **  arm  of  the  law." 

The  new  Zeiss  Unar  lenSy  working  at 
/l^-Sf  and  including  an  angle  of  65°,  will 
put  a  new  power  in  the  hands  of  the  pho- 
tographer, for  with  such  an  angle  he  will 
be  able  to  take  groups  in  the  studio  at  a 
very  short  range. 
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In  the  last  three  weeks  the  newspapers 
have  printed  numerous  articles  of  a  retro- 
spective character.  The  lines  of  progress 
in  the  century  which  closed  a  fortnight 
ago  have  been  traced  for  us  by  many  skil- 
ful pens,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of 
us  have  read  so  much  history  this  new  year 
that  we  have  become  somewhat  weary  of  it. 
Let  us  then,  to-night,  by  way  of  change, 
look  forward  along  one  of  those  open 
grooves  of  time  which  photography  is 
manifestly  destined  to  traverse.  The  loose 
threads  of  experimental  work  which  must 
be  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  contemplative 
photographer  should  convince  him  that 
this  modern  handmaid  of  the  sciences  is 
still  far  from  the  maturity  of  her  beauty 
and  utility. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  LATENT  IMA(;E. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  light  on 
sensitive  silver  compounds — the  pivot,  so 
to  speak,  upon  which  the  whole  of  modern 
photography  turns — is  still  vague.  Pre- 
cisely what  chemical  change  takes  place 
when  your  lens  projects  an  image  of  a  view 
or  object  upon  a  sensitized  plate  or  film 
has  not  yet  been  agreed  by  the  investi- 
gators who  have  studied  the  matter.  Two 
princij>al  theories  have  been  advanced. 
One,  that  a  sub-salt  of  silver  is  formed  ; 
the  other,  that  an  oxy-salt  results  from 
the  reducing  action  of  light ;  but  so  far 
neither  can  be  said  to  satisfactorily  es- 
tablish the  identity  of  that  most  elusive 
mystery  of  photography,  the  latent  image. 
This  branch  of  incjuiry  was  last  dealt  with 
in  this  country  by  Professor  Raphael  Mel- 
dola,  who,  I  believe,  favored  the  sub-salt 
theory.  But  since  then  much  has  been 
recorded  which  by  no  means  simplifies  the 
mystery.  You  do  not  require  the  action 
of  solar  or  other  rays  to  produce  a  devel- 
opable impression  on  the  sensitive  salt  of 
silver ;  simple  mechanical  pressure  will 
suffice.  Again,  Dr.  VV.  J.  Russell  has 
shown  on  many  occasions  that  the  exhala- 
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tions  from  organic  bodies,  such  as  wood, 
leather,  essential  oils,  and  so  forth  affect 
the  silver  salts  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
light ;  while  even  inorganic  bodies,  such 
as  sheets  of  metal,  emit  what  we  may  for 
convenience'  sake  term  influences  which 
also  exercise  light  action  or  its  equivalence 
upon  sensitive  plates  and  films.  More  re- 
markable still  are  the  discoveries  of  Mons. 
Becquerel,  M.  and  Madame  Curie,  and 
others  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  phenomena 
grouped  under  the  explanatory  heading  of 
radio-activity.  Compounds  of  uranium, 
barium,  polonium  have  been  ascertained  to 
store  up  and  retain  a  form  of  energy  which, 
when  received  upon  the  sensitive  plate, 
affects  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  solar 
light,  viz. ,  by  reduction .  This  hasty  glance 
at  a  most  interesting  series  of  phenomena, 
quite  as  wonderful  in  their  way  as  the 
penetrative  influences  of  the  Rontgen  rays, 
which  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
photography,  may  serve  to  remind  us  how 
wide  is  the  field  opened  out  to  us  by  a  con- 
sideration of  photographic  action  and  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  it  is  set  up.  The 
ultimate  outcome  of  all  these  wonderful 
manifestations  of  photographic  energy  no 
man  can  tell,  but  that  they  are  destined  to 
have  great  influence  upon  the  photography 
of  the  future  is  at  any  rate  probable,  for 
modern  science  moves  in  the  direction  of 
utilizing  all  forms  of  energy,  and  it  may 
not  be  wholly  wide  of  the  mark  to  con- 
jecture that  photography  by  what  is  known 
as  invisible  light  will  be  practised  in  some 
form  or  other  during  the  century. 

PKJMENTARY    COLOR    PH0T0(;RAPHY. 

Your  President,  whose  interest  in  color 
photography  is  well  known,  has  from  time 
to  time  brought  before  you  the  color-pho- 
tography methods  of  Mr.  Ives,  Prof.  Joly, 
Prof.  Wood,  and  Mons.  Lippmann.  The 
first  three,  as  you  are  aware,  are  based  upon 
the  principles  of  trichrom^tics  ;  the  fourth 
is  an  interference  proce^.  All  of  them 
have  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  considerable  further 
developments  await  them.     It  must  be  said 
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that,  beautiful  and  interesting  as  these 
pictures  undoubtedly  are,  they  do  not 
realize  the  general  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
popular  conception  of  what  a  photograph 
in  natural  colors  should  be.  To  do  this  a 
pigmentary  process  is  obviously  called  for, 
inasmuch  as  the  paper  print,  and  not  the 
transparency  on  glass,  is  the  outstanding 
aspiration  of  the  public  at  large.  Experi- 
ments with  this  object  have  been  numerous, 
and,  to  quote  an  expression  I  have  already 
used,  there  are  several  loose  threads  visible 
which  might  be  worth  attacking  by  some 
new-century  experimentalist  in  color  pho- 
tography. I  will  particularly  allude  to  the 
uncompleted  experiments  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Carey  Lea,  the  most  recent  investigator  of 
note,  who  did  much  good  work  in  pre- 
gelatine  days,  and  who  published,  some 
fourteen  years  ago,  the  results  of  a  number 
of  experiments  which  certainly  rai.scd  hopes 
at  the  time  that  a  good  start  in  pigmentary 
color  photography  had  been  made.  He 
experimented  with  the  silver  haloids  and 
produced  by  purely  chemical  means  of  the 
simplest  nature  a  red  silver  chloride  which 
exhibited  a  range  of  color  '*  from  white  to 
black  through  the  following  gradations: 
White,  pale  flesh  color,  pale  pink,  rose 
color,  copper  color,  red -purple,  dark  choco- 
late, black."  Carey  Lea,  whose  experi- 
ments with  the  photo -chloride  of  silver,  as 
he  termed  it,  were  very  exhaustive,  con- 
cluded his  memoir  with  the  words:  *M 
am  persuaded  that  in  the  reactions  which 
have  been  described  lies  the  future  of  helio- 
chromy, and  that  in  some  form  or  other 
this  beautiful  red  chloride  is  destined  to 
lead  eventually  to  the  reproduction  of 
natural  colors."  Prolxibly,  of  all  those 
who  have  experimented  with  the  silver 
salts,  Carey  Lea  in  his  work  came  nearest 
to  a  fundamental  attempt  to  prove  that  a 
wide  range  of  color  effects  could  be  ob- 
tained from  a  pure  silver  haloid — a  neces- 
sary condition  of  a  pigmentary  method 
according  to  the  practice  of  modern  pho- 
tography. Thus,  from  the  days  of  Sir 
John  Herschel  in  1839  down  to  compara- 
tively recent  times,  a  vast  amount  of  ex- 
perimental work  in  pigmentary  color  pho- 
togra{)hy  has  been  recorded,  and  the  new- 
century  photographer  who  attacks  the  color 
problem  by  the  direct  as  opposed  to  the 
indirect  method  of  trichromatics  will  find 


awaiting  him  a  wonderful  and  fascinating 
mass  of  data  upon  which  to  draw.  The 
marvel  is  that  this  branch  of  work  has  been 
so  studiously  neglected,  seeing  that  the 
desire  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  so 
wide-spread. 

I'HE    LENSRS    OF   THE    FUTURE. 

The  advances  in  lens  construction  which 
have  been  made  in  the  last  thirteen  years, 
mainly  due  to  the  production  of  a  number 
of  glasses  having  qualities  of  refraction  and 
dispersion  that  were  not  possessed  by  the 
flints  and  crowns  of  which  photographic 
lenses,  before  1888,  were  composed,  have 
been  so  great  that  the  photographer  may 
be  well  excused  if  he  believes  that  the  op- 
ticians have  reached  finality  in  this  impor- 
tant matter.  In  the  typical  anastigmat  of 
the  day  you  have  an  intensity  of  working 
aperture  covering  and  defining  powers  and 
freedom  from  aberrations  such  as  the  lens- 
makers  of  twenty  years  ago  would  not  have 
thought  practicable.  At  that  time  it  must 
have  seemed  futile  to  insist  upon  the  the- 
oretical requirements  involved  in  the  con- 
stniction  of  a  lens  in  which,  to  select'  the 
two  aberrations  most  familiar  to  all  intelli- 
gent photographers,  astigmatism  and  curva- 
ture of  the  field  were  either  destroyed  or 
minimized,  for  the  necessary  glasses  could 
not  then  be  had.  But  in  these  times  a 
more  favorable  state  of  things  exists.  The 
formulae  of  the  mathematicians  caiLse  no 
dismay  to  the  glass-maker,  whose  catalogue 
includes  scores  of  varieties,  admitting  of 
combinations  which  in  the  completed  ob- 
jective result  in  the  transmi.ssion  to  the 
sensitive  surface  of  an  image  practically 
free  from  optical  error.  The  influences  of 
these  advances  have  perhaps  shown  them- 
selves more  in  photographic  work  of  a  sci- 
entific character  than  in  that  of  those  with 
whom  photography  is  only  a  trade  or  a 
hobby.  It  is  to  the  former  class  that  any 
fresh  advances  will  prolmbly  make  the 
strongest  appeal.  One  respect  in  which 
modern  lenses  are  more  or  less  susceptible 
of  imj)rovement  is  that  of  correction  for 
color.  The  experimentalists  in  trichro- 
matic ])hotography,  for  example,  would 
welcome  lenses  from  which  the  secondary' 
and  tertiary  sj)ectre  had  been  removed, 
and  what  it  is  convenient  to  style  the  con- 
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dition  of  apochromatism  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  achromatism  was  secured.  The 
perfect  correction  of  a  lens  for  all  parts  of 
the  spectrum  is,  however,  a  matter  in  which 
the  average  photographer  will  naturally 
feel  small  interest.  Tell  him  that  the  new 
century  will  place  in  his  hands  a  photo- 
graphic lens  as  perfect  as  mathematical  and 
mechanical  science  can  make  it,  at  a  very 
considerably  lower  price  than  he  at  present 
pays  for  it,  and  he  will  no  doubt  be  glad 
at  heart.  ITiis  is,  of  course,  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  optical  industry.  So 
great  are  the  improvements  constantly  tak- 
ing place  in  mechanical  science  that  before 
long  we  may  expect  that  even  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  delicate  instrument  of 
precision  as  a  well -corrected  photographic 
lens  hand  work,  in  the  chief  est  conditions, 
will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  inevitable 
fall  in  prices  will  follow  the  adoption  of 
automatic  machinery.  There  are  also 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  very  forms 
of  the  lenses  using  for  taking  photographs 
will  be  changed.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  curved  surfaces  of  lenses  that  it  would 
be  a  novelty  and  a  surprise  to  have  these 
surfaces  quite  flattened.  More  important 
still,  j)hotographs  during  this  century  may 
actually  not  require  the  agency  of  a  lens 
for  the  formation  of  the  camera  image. 
Dr.  Emerson,  whose  name  as  the  author  of 
Naturalistic  Photography  will  be  familiar 
to  you,  and  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
many  branches  of  progressive  science — a 
fact  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
look  upon  him  simply  as  an  exponent  of 
pictorial  photography — tells  me  that  he 
has  in  contemplation  a  system  whereby 
photographs  may  be  taken  without  the  use 
of  a  lens,  and  that  this  does  not  mean  the 
employment  of  a  pin-hole,  the  simplest  ex- 
pression of  an  image-forming  system.  Re- 
flective, in  lieu  of  refractive,  agency  may 
occur  as  a  possible  explanation  of  what  at 
present  is  a  point  of  some  perplexity  ;  but 
this  is  mere  guesswork.  Enough  that  new- 
century  photography  without  the  use  of 
lenses  has  entered  the  field  of  speculation  ; 
its  realization  will  be  another  thing. 

A   JAPANESE   SCHOOL   OF    PH()T()(JRAPHV. 

We  have  recently  heard  much  of  the 
so-called  new  American  school  of  photog- 
raphy and  its  prolmble  influences  on  Brit- 


ish work.  Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the 
validity  of  the  claims  of  our  American 
friends  to  have  originated  anything  new 
in  pictorial  photography.  In  the  United 
States  the  expressive  word  '  *  freak ' '  is 
widely  applied  to  printed  images  which, 
whatever  artistic  qualities  they  may  be 
imagined  by  their  producers  to  possess,  so 
carefully  conceal  their  method  of  origin  as 
to  engender  disbelief  that  photography,  as 
we  commonly  understand  it,  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  results. 
In  this  country  it  is  far  too  soon  to  gauge 
the  effects  which  these  clever  efforts  to 
mask  photography  in  aiming  at  results  ex- 
pressive of  the  personal  question  in  pic- 
torial work  may  have  upon  native  ideas. 
As  in  all  movements  of  this  kind,  a  very 
long  war  of  words  remains  to  be  fought 
before  the  work  of  the  American  school — 
a  school  without  a  system  of  teaching,  it 
may  be  noted — has  exerted  its  full  effects 
and  either  becomes  assimilated  by  British 
workers  or  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  use- 
less experiments.  But  it  may,  1  think,  be 
taken  as  axiomatic  that  that  much -dreaded 
person,  **the  man  in  the  street,*'  before 
whose  withering  frown  even  cabinet  min- 
isters, military  commanders,  great  actors, 
popular  authors,  and  other  jjersons  who 
live  by  the  exercise  of  the  creative  instinct 
have  been  known  to  quail,  will  not  tolerate 
photographs  which  are  deficient  in  like- 
ness, versimilitude,  and  recognizability. 
Whatever  place  among  methods  of  graphic 
expression  pictorial  photography  is  finally 
destined  to  reach,  it  will  probably  not  be 
by  confusing  the  popular  intelligence  and 
provoking  the  ridicule  of  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  i)ut  before  us  personal  mani- 
festations of  art  feeling  independent  of  the 
trammelling  influences  of  optics,  mechan- 
ics, and  applied  chemistry.  But  from 
America  I  will  ask  you  to  follow  me,  in 
imagination,  to  a  country  which  seems 
destined  to  wield  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
ence on  Euro[)ean  civilization  in  the  near 
future.  I  mean  Japan.  How  soon  will  it 
be,  I  wonder,  before  we  shall  be  discussing 
in  this  country  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
by  the  new  Japanese  school  ?  Within  my 
recollection  Japan  wholly  relied  upon 
P^urope  for  her  photographic  supplies,  but 
this  is  a  state  of  things  in  course  of  rapid 
change.     Japan   to-day  is  busily  engaged 
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in  making  her  own  materials  for  photog- 
raphy. In  a  few  years'  time  she  will  be 
independent  of  foreign  markets.  But  more 
than  this  :  There  are  distinct  signs  of  the 
growth  of  a  native  school  of  pictorial  pho- 
tography. In  this  matter  what  I  will  term 
the  innate  artistry  of  the  people  asserts 
itself.  I  have  seen  portraits  and  land- 
scapes, delicately  colored  by  hand  as  well 
as  in  monochrome,  which  h&ve  a  distinct 
charm  and  individuality  difficult  to  express 
in  words.  In  composition  they  are  simple 
and  direct,  and  each  bit  of  work,  whatever 
its  nature,  is  characterized  by  the  refine- 
ment and  taste  one  associates  with  the 
artistic  productions  of  the  land  of  Hokusai. 
I  think  we  may  safely  anticipate  that 
Japanese  pictorial  photography  will  un- 
mistakably reveal  itself  to  us  early  in  the 
century,  although  it  is  perhaps  more  cer- 
tain that  European  photographic  science 
and  manufacturers  will  sooner  feel  the 
direct  influences  of  the  England  of  the 
East.  A  friend  of  mine  has  suggested  to 
me  that  in  the  important  detail  of  camera 
construction  we  shall  not  reach  the  acme 
of  portability  and  lightness  until  the  Jap- 
anese workman  has  shown  what  he  can  do 
with  the  slender  materials  he  knows  so  well 
how  to  fashion  and  handle.  I  should  not 
like  to  close  this  reference  without  mention 
of  the  fact  that  a  British  photographer, 
the  late  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  who  lived  in 
Japan  for  many  years,  was  responsible  for 
the  dissemination  of  a  great  amount  of 
photographic  knowledge  there  which  is 
now  fructifying.  Nothing  would  cause  me 
so  little  surprise  as  to  see  Japan  taking  the 
lead  in  trichromatic  printing,  a  branch  of 
work  which  has  not  reached  its  fullest  de- 
velopment in  ( Treat  Britain,  but  which  at 
the  present  time  is  the  subject  of  close  ex- 
periment in  Japan,  where  the  color  sense, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  is  probably 
keener  and  acuter  than  in  these  sombre 
islands  of  the  North  Sea. 

THE    NATIONAL    RKCORDS    AND    PHOTOC;- 
RAFHY. 

Clearly  destined  to  remain  indispensable 
in  modern  art,  science,  and  industry,  pho- 
tography in  the  new  century  should  look 
not  without  hope  to  more  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  the  State  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.     This  is  an  age  of  i)rinters'  ink 


and  paper.  Authorities  are  agreed  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  printed  matter  now 
sent  out  from  the  press  is  doomed  to  early 
destruction.  The  records  of  our  times  are 
being  written,  if  not  in  sand,  at  least  in  a 
substance  not  more  capable  of  resisting  the 
tide  of  years — wood  pulp.  Of  the  myriads 
of  books  and  newspapers,  composed  of  such 
highly  fugitive  materials  as  paper  and  ink, 
that  are  being  issued  from  the  press,  what 
residuum  will  be  left  for  the  historian  of 
the  twenty- first  century  to  examine  ?  Pho- 
tography, by  its  own  work,  and  not  what 
is  typographically  printed  about  it,  will 
live,  it  may  be  conjectured,  to  tell  the 
story  of  its  own  evolution  and  progress  in 
reduced  platinum  and  silver,  and  it  is 
therefore  consoling  to  note  that  the  ( Gov- 
ernment departments  are  showing  increas- 
ing inclination  to  take  advantage  of  the 
quality  of  comparative  permanence  which 
photography  affords  in  the  production  of 
official  documents.  Still,  what  is  done  in 
the  matter  is  at  i)resent  small  and  half- 
hearted, it  is  disconcerting  to  reflect  (and 
I  have  been  assured  that  this  is  the  case  by 
historical  students )  that  what  may  be  termed 
the  first-hand  history  of  the  countr>'  is  in 
process  of  rapid  decay.  By  **  first-hand 
history"  I  mean  the  priceless  manuscripts 
at  the  Rolls  Office  and  other  centres  of 
national  records,  which,  through  constant 
handling  and  the  changes  which  time  in- 
duces, more  particularly  in  matter  of  organic 
origin,  are  fading  or  decaying.  It  would 
be  a  great  step,  but  one  for  which  posterity 
would  be  grateful,  if  the  State  resolved, 
before  it  is  too  late,  that  its  essential  records 
should  be  reproduced  in  permanent  form 
by  means  of  photography.  It  is  tolerably 
certain  that,  unless  some  such  course  be 
taken  at  an  early  date,  the  student  of  his- 
tory in  future  centuries  will  be  searching 
for  his  references  literally  in  a  dust  heap 
composed  of  decayed  skins  and  papers 
upon  which  here  and  there  some  undistin- 
guishable  hieroglyphics  in  printers'  ink  or 
gallate  of  iron  will  be  faintly  visible  and 
the  meaning  of  which  no  man  will  be  able 
to  fathom.  All  the  same,  while  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  permanent  nature 
of  photographic  impressions,  let  us  not  be 
deaf  to  the  suspicion  of  fugacity  which  has 
decidedly  attached  itself  to  the  now  uni- 
versal  negative  process,  that  of  silver   in 
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gelatine.  Recollect  that  this  development 
of  emulsion  photography  is  barely  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old ;  hence,  sufficient  time 
has  hardly  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  speak 
with  confidence  as  to  the  unalterability  of 
the  results,  especially  in  face  of  the  un- 
doubted evidence,  recently  published  by 
Dr.  Roberts,  that  star  images  in  gelatine 
actually  fade.  I  possess  many  glass  col- 
lodion negatives  nearly  half  a  century  old 
which  in  fineness  of  deposit  and  sharpness 
are  to  my  eyes  perfection.  The  images, 
in  fact,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to'  discover, 
have  not  faded  or  deteriorated  in  the  least. 
The  careless  way  in  which  modern  gelatine 
photography  is  so  often  worked  makes  it 


doubtful  if,  twenty-five  years  hence,  the 
larger  number  of  negatives  that  have  been 
made  will  stand  the  test  of  such  a  critical 
examination  as  will  most  collodion  pictures. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  time, 
the  greatest  of  all  chemists,  has  in  store 
for  us  in  photography  or  anything  else.  I 
conclude  with  the  new-century  aspiration 
that,  as  facilities  for  an  adequate  study  of 
photography  in  its  manifold  divisions  and 
subdivisions  do  not  at  present  exist,  the 
great  teaching  centres  will  one  day  consider 
it  desirable  to  include  the  subject  among 
the  higher  branches  of  scientific  work,  and 
that  recognized  professorships  of  photog- 
raphy will  be  instituted  at  the  universities. 


THE  NEBRASKA  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pho- 
tographers* Association  of  Nebraska,  con- 
sisting of  President  H.  Lancaster,  Omaha; 
Vice-President  J.  Leschinsky,  Grand 
Island ;  Treasurer  W.  P.  Fritz,  Fremont ; 
and  Secretary  Alva  C.  Townsend,  I^incoln, 
met  in  Lincoln  a  few  days  ago  and  fixed 
the  date  of  the  annual  convention,  to  be 
held  in  Nebraska  Art  Hall,  Lincoln,  May. 
21— 24th  next. 

They  report  the  Association  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  the  plans  adopted 
for  the  work  of  the  coming  convention 
promise  to  bring  a  large  attendance  of 
photographers. 

A  general  outline  of  the  programme  and 
prize  list  follows : 

Programme. 

May  21,  at  hotel,  8  p.  m.,  informal  re- 
ception. 

May  22,  Art  Hall,  10  a.  m.,  business 
session.  2  p.  m.,  paper  demonstrations. 
8  P.M.,  business  session  and  stereopticon 
entertainment,  consisting  of  transparencies 
from  negatives  made  by  Nebraska  pho- 
tographers, projected  on  the  screen  for 
criticism  and  discussion. 

May  23,  8.30  A.M.,  demonstration  in 
posing  and  lighting.  10.30  a.  m.,  paper 
demonstrations.  2  p.  m.,  Association  will 
go  to  Lincoln  Park,  where  there  will  be 
field  sports.  8  p.  m.,  business  session  and 
art  lecture,  with  art  criticism  by  Miss 
Hayden,  of  Nebraska  University. 


May  24,  8.30  A.  M.,  demonstration  in 
lighting  and  posing.  10.30  a.  m.,  closing 
business  session. 

Prize  List. 

Grand  Portrait  Class,  Open  to  the 
IVorid.  Six  portraits,  no  restriction  as  to 
size,  one  gold-lined  medal. 

Highest  Honor.  Open  only  to  Nebraska' 
photographers.  A  ribbon  of  honorable 
mention  will  be  given  to  each  member 
having  a  picture  accepted  for  the  salon. 
The  judges  will  select  from  all  exhibits 
only  such  pictures  as  have  great  merit  and 
shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  becoming  part 
of  a  permanent  collection.  The  ^pictures 
then  selected  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  Association.  Not  more  than  one  pict- 
ure from  any  exhibit  shall  be  thus  chosen. 

Sweepstakes.  Open  to  any  photographer 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Association,  re- 
gardless of  the  class  in  which  he  or  she 
exhibits.  The  prize  will  be  a  silver  loving- 
cup,  to  be  held  by  the  winner  one  year, 
or  until  next  meeting,  at  which  time  it  is 
to  be  returned  to  the  Association  for  com- 
petition again.  Anyone  being  awarded 
this  cup  in  three  successive  meetings  will 
become  owner  of  same.  Required,  six 
pictures  nine  inches  or  larger. 

Standard  Class.  Twelve  cabinets,  in 
one  frame,  without  glass.  First  prize, 
gold  medal ;  second  prize,  silver  medal. 

Class  A.  Open  to  photographers  in 
towns  of  5000  or  less.     Twelve  pictures. 
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any  size,  framed  in  one  frame,  without 
glass.  First  prize,  silver  medal ;  second 
prize,  bronze  medal. 

Class  B.  Open  to  photographers  in 
towns  of  3000  or  less.  'J'welve  pictures, 
any  size,  framed  in  one  frame,  without 
glass.  First  prize,  bronze  medal ;  second 
prize,  ribbon. 

Class  C,  Open  to  photographers  in 
towns  of  1500  or  less.  Twelve  pictures, 
any  size,  framed  in  one  frame,  without 
glass.  First  prize,  bronze  medal ;  second 
prize,  ribbon. 

Class  of  Specialties.  Six  pictures,  any 
size,    not   made   under  a  skylight.     First 


prize,  silver  medal ;  second  prize,  bronze 
medal. 

Genre  Class.  One  picture,  no  restric- 
tion as  to  size.  First  prize,  gold  medal ; 
second  prize,  silver  medal. 

Special  Class.  Complimentary  exhibits. 
All  exhibits  in  this  class  will  be  awarded 
honorary  ribbons.  Colorado  photographers 
who  join  and  make  exhibits  will  receive 
honorary  medals.  Officers  are  barred  from 
competition  in  all  classes  except  interstate 
exhibits,  but  will  make  complimentary  ex- 
hibits. 

Secretary's  address:  Alva  C.  Town- 
send,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


IMOGEN. 


A    RKPORT    BY    CHARLES    H.   BOTH  AM  LEV. 


Imogen  is  a  white,  odorless,  solid  sub- 
stance which  dissolves  somewhat  heavily  in 
water  and  also  in  solutions  of  sodium  sul- 
phite, the  rate  of  solution,  especially  in  the 
latter  case,  being  markedly  accelerated  by 
gentle  heating. 

According  to  the  manufacturers'  formula, 
33  grammes  of  imogen,  together  with  100 
grammes  of  sodium  sulphite,  is  dissolved  in 
1000  c.c.  of  hot  water.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  is  pale  yellow  in  color,  and  I  find 
that,  if  the  sodium  sulphite  is  of  good 
quality  and  does  not  contain  more  than  a 
trace  of  alkali  as  impurity,  the  imogen  stock 
solution  retains  its  developing  properties 
unimpaired  for  seven  weeks  in  a  well- 
corked  or  stoppered  bottle,  even  though 
the  bottle  is  not  completely  filled  with  the 
liquid.  Most  probably  it  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  a  much  longer  time  than  this, 
for  I  find  that,  even  when  freely  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  dish  for  many  days,  the  liquid 
becomes  only  very  slightly  deeper  in  color. 

For  use  it  is  recommended  by  the  makers 
that  the  imogen  solution  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  soda 
crystals  of  ordinary  washing  soda  of  good 
quality. 

I  have  made  experiments  with  the  imogen 
developer  prepared  in  this  way,  and  gela- 
tino-bromide  plates  of  several  of  the  best 
known  English  makers.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  image  begins  to  appear  in 
from  four  to  six  minutes.     The  image  is 


gray -black  in  color  and  shows  very  good 
gradation.  The  same  quantity  of  developer 
may  be  used  for  several  plates  in  succession. 
I  have  found  no  tendency  to  produce  stains 
on  either  the  image  or  the  gelatine  or  the 
fingers  of  the  operator,  and  no  tendency  to 
produce  fog,  provided  that  the  plates  are 
of  good  quality. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  use  of  any 
bromide  is  unnecessary,  but  if  the  plates 
show  any  tendency  to  fog,  or  if  there  has 
been  considerable  over-exposure,  potassium 
bromide  may  be  added  in  the  proportion  of 
^i  to  I  grain  per  fluidounce  of  the  mixed 
developer  (i^^  to  2 34  parts  in  1000).  It 
makes  development  somewhat  slower  and 
tends  to  increase  the  contrasts  in  the  result- 
ing negative,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
tends  to  prevent  fog.  It  follows  that  the 
use  of  bromide  gives  considerable  control 
in  cases  of  over-exposure. 

An  important  point  in  connection  with 
imogen  is  that  its  action  as  a  developer  is 
not  much  affected  by  ordinary  variations  in 
temperature.  Even  at  50°  F.  (10°  C.) 
development  is  complete  in  a  reasonable 
time  and  good  opacity  is  gained,  although 
the  process  is  somewhat  slower  than  at  ordi- 
nary temperature — e.g.y  60°  F.  or  15°  C. 

I  find  that  the  solution  of  imogen  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturers  is  somewhat 
too  concentrated  for  use  during  the  colder 
months  of  the  year.  Part  of  the  imogen 
crystallizes  out  and  the  strength  of  the  so- 
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liition  becomes  uncertain.  A  solution  con- 
taining 25  grammes  of  imogen  per  1000  c.c. 
instead  of  33  grammes  does  not  deposit 
crystals,  and,  therefore,  remains  of  definite 
strength,  except  in  very  cold  weather. 

The  use  of  a  ** saturated  solution"  of 
soda  crystals  also  introduces  a  certain  de- 
gree of  uncertainty,  which  seems  to  me 
undesirable,  and  I  regard  it  as  much  better 
to  use  a  20  per  cent,  solution,  which  is 
quite  strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  and 
will  not  deposit  crystals  in  ordinary  cold 
weather. 

The  formula  that  I  recommend  is,  there- 
fore : 

Imogtm  Solution. 

Imogen    .  25  grammes  ()i  ounce). 

Sodium  Sulphite  100        "         (3  ounces). 

Water,  hot.  to  make      1000  c.c.  (30  ounces). 


Alkali  Solution, 


Soda  Crystals 
Water,  to  make 


300  grammes  (4  ounces). 
1000  c.c.  (30  ounces). 


I  have  made  comparative  experiments 
with  this  formula  and  with  that  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturers,  and  find  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  time  of  de- 
velopment or  the  character  of  the  resulting 
negatives,  while  the  somewhat  more  dilute 
solutions  of  the  new  formula  are  more  eco- 
nomical and  are  of  definite  strengths. 

Imogen  answers  very  well  for  '*  stand 
development,'*  and  for  this  purpose  the 
ordinary  developer  is   diluted  with    from 


eight  to  ten  times  its  volume  of  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  action 
desired. 

Imogen  may  also  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  lantern-slides  and  transparencies  on 
gelati no-bromide  plates,  and  gives  images 
of  a  pleasant,  warm  color,  with  good  grada- 
tion and  without  any  clogging  up  of  the 
shadows.  For  this  purpose  it  is  better  to 
use  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  crystals 
instead  of  the  20  per  cent,  solution  used  for 
negatives,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  developer  may  be  mixed  as  follows  : 


Imogen  Solution    . 

Soda  Solution  (20  per  cent.) 

Water 


3  parts. 
I  pait 
I     *' 


A  small  quantity  of  potassium  bromide  is 
useful  to  give  increased  contrasts. 

Imogen  is  also  a  very  good  developer  for 
bromide  paper,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
same  formula  should  be  used  as  for  lantern- 
slides,  and  some  potassium  bromide  should 
be  added  when  printing  from  flat  negatives. 
The  action  of  the  developer  is  gradual  and 
regular,  and  the  process  can  be  stopped  at 
the  right  time  by  quickly  rinsing  with  water. 
Several  prints  can  be  developed  simultane- 
ously if  a  sufficient  volume  of  developer  is 
used,  and  several  prints  may  be  developed 
in  succession  in  the  same  quantity  of  de- 
veloper. The  color  of  the  iniiige  is  a  very 
good  black.  No  clearing  solution  is  neces- 
sary. 
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The  official  report  of  the  executive  meet- 
ing of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  given  on  another 
page,  contains  several  features  which  will 
surprise  the  craft.  In  this  report  we  see 
the  first  move  of  the  new  President,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Core,  and  the  policy  which  he  and 
his  associates  briefly  outline  in  the  report 
is  one  which  commends  itself  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  profession. 

The  cash  balance  in  favor  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  at  least  twice  as  large  as  that  re- 
ported in  any  recent  year.  This  is  a  good 
sign,  and  emphatically  indorses  the  wisdom 
of  locating  the  convention  at  Milwaukee 
last  year  instead  of  Celeron  or  another 
Eastern  point.  The  Western  photographer 
wants  the  convention  and  is  apparently 
disposed  to  pay  for  it.     His  willingness  to 


take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  de- 
serves further  encouragement. 

Since  the  abolition  of  prize  giving  will 
not  drain  the  resources  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  substantial  cash  balance 
should  enable  the  officers  of  the  Association 
to  provide  educational  features  which  will 
make  the  Detroit  meeting  memorable  in 
the  history  of  American  professional  pho- 
tography. Details  of  these  features  are 
very  desirable  and  will  doubtless  be  made 
public  at  an  early  date. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  report,  however, 
is  the  decision  to  abandon  all  restrictions 
governing  pictorial  exhibits,  the  abolition 
of  prize  or  medal  giving,  awards,  classes, 
etc.  This  is,  indeed,  a  radical  experiment, 
and  we  will  watch  the  outcome  with  ab- 
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sorbing  interest.  Whatever  reasonable 
doubts  we  have  of  its  success — as  some- 
thing for  which  the  fraternity  is  scarcely 
prepared  as  yet — there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  a  written  criticism  for  the  indi- 
vidual exhibitor,  such  as  is  promised,  is 
of  immensely  greater  value  than  any  medal 
can  be — except  for  advertising  purposes. 
Every  sensible  photographer,  therefore, 
will  support  this  new  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Association. 

The  *  'Advertising  Conmiittee ' '  is  another 
new  feature  which  may  "fill  a  long-felt 
want. ' '  In  past  years  the  advertising  and 
publicity  work  of  the  Association  has  been 
left  to  the  photographic  journals.  The 
pages  of  this  Magazine  for  the  past  thirty 
odd  years  show  how  generously  the  photo- 
graphic journals  have  done  their  part. 
Whether  the  Association's  officers  have 
given  the  journals  that  courteous  recogni- 
tion their  work  deserved  is  quite  another 
story.  It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  us 
that  the  journalist,  although  required  to 
pay  his  annual  dues  like  every  other  mem- 
ber, is  not  allowed  to  vote  or  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  government  and  affairs  of 
the  conventions,  simply  because  he  is  a 
journalist. 

The  time  and  place  of  meeting  chosen 
are  alike  admirably  fitted  to  the  conven- 
ience and  comfort  of  the  fraternity.  De- 
troit is  a  lovely  city,  and  a  week  there  in 


August  will  prove  a  delightful  holiday.  An 
unusually  large  attendance  may,  therefore, 
be  looked  for. 

The  various  committees  selected  for  spe- 
cial purpose  are  well  made  up,  and  their 
members  are  known  as  men  of  common 
sense  as  well  as  practical  enthusiasm.  We 
look  for  an  active  campaign  for  the  "  Edu- 
cational Convention  of  1901  '*  between 
this  and  August  ist.  This  is  necessary,  as 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work  will  be  required 
to  convince  the  average  professional  that  a 
convention  without  prizes  can  really  be 
more  advantageous  to  him  than  the  usual 
lavish  distribution  of  medals  and  diplomas. 

May  we  suggest  that  some  definite  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  placing  be- 
fore the  craft  of  an  energetic  statement  con- 
cerning **  Photographic  Copyright  and  its 
Importance  to  the  Photographer."  The 
subject  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession and  should  have  a  prominent  place 
in  its  conventions. 

The  proposed  changes  show  a  new  spirit 
worthy  of  the  new  century.  We  congratulate 
President  Core  and  his  associates  upon  their 
courageous  move,  and  urge  our  readers  to 
recognize  that  at  last  we  are  promised  a 
true  convention  of  craftsmen  gathered  to- 
gether for  the  improvement  of  their  work 
and  working  conditions.  Success  to  the 
Educational  Convention. 

Edward  L.  Wii^on. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Pach,  of  the  firm  of  Pack  Bros.,  went 
to  the  convention  at  Milwaukee  last  summer  with  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  his  firm's  carbon  work.  Three 
portraits,  beautifully  framed  in  gold,  and  two  groups, 
several  fellow-photographers  admired  so  much  that 
he  put  them  on  exhibition  informally,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  convention,  when  he  went  to  remove  them,  he 
found  some  one  had  attended  to  the  "removing" 
process  in  his  absence  and  without  his  instructions. 

Since  the  convention  he  has  done  much  letter- 
writing,  but  every  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  these 
carbons  has  turned  out  futile.  Mr.  Pach  is  very 
anxious  to  secure  them,  and  if  the  party  or  parties 
who  took  them  by  mistake,  or  just  to  study  their  good 
features,  will  return  them  by  express,  Mr.  Pach  will 
pay  the  freight,  the  boxing,  and  send  a  neat  little 
check  in  the  bargain. 


Still  they  come.  The  Philadtlphia  Evtnimg  Teit- 
graph  says  that  "  Professor  LUBIN  is  to  life  photog- 
raphy what  Edison  is  to  electricity.  He  is  the  great- 
est living  authority  on  the  art,  and  his  flame  extends  to 
all  European,  Asiatic,  and  Australasian  countries, 
where  thousands  of  his  pictures  are  shown  daily.  It 
was  due  to  LuBiN  that  life  pictures  of  boxing  matches 
and  prize  fights  are  reproduced.  He  has  reduced  the 
art  to  such  a  condition  that  every  motion  can  be  faith- 
fully reproduced  by  films  and  shown  on  canvas." 
Perhaps  when  the  Transvaal  troubles  are  over  his 
fame  will  strike  Africa  also,  and  then  perhaps  America 
will  wake  to  the  possession  of  greatness.  Meanwhile 
we  learn  that  "  Philadelphia  has  long  been  the  first 
city  m  America  in  photography,  and  Professor  LUBlN 
is  easily  at  the  head  of  life-motion  photography,  not 
only  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  the  United  States." 
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Aotien-GFesellschaft  Itir  Anilin-Fabrikation,  Berlin,  S.O. 

photographic    Department. 

Manufacturers  of : 

Agfa-Intensifier. 

Patented,     ir     flame  proteeted. 

A  One  Solution  Intensifier. 

Only  to  be  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water. 

Keeps  indefinitely. 

Complete  Iiiti^iiHLtlc'atioii  in  one  Maui  pn  bit  laii. 
Ideal  iiiteni^ifyintr  proress. 

8  oz,  i6  01* 


4  oz. 


I  -,6o 


$  I - 


f  1*75 


Agfa- Reducer. 

flume  pi^oteeted.     )f     Peit.  applied  for. 

A  permanent  dry  powder 

Unequalled  in  simplicity: 

Only  to  be  dissolved  in  lo  parts  of  water, 

Complete  rediic*t)i>n  take^  about  five  Tniniite?^, 

f  — ,8o  per  original  battle  ot  4  oz.  with  screw -Hd  and  hollow 
g  lass- 8  top  per  r  serving:  as  a  meaaure. 

f     i»— per  box  of  ten  K^ass-tufctes  iiontaining  ten  grammes  each. 
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C'i  modern  Developers: 


IMOGEN  ^  EIKONOGEN  ^  RODINAL 
AMIDOL  ^  DIOGEN. 
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BY    A    SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENT. 


In  lieu  of  a  Fifth  Avenue,  London  has  a 
'  *  West  End, '  *  and  its  leading  photog- 
raphers may  be  found  in  several  streets, 
while  single  ones  are  dotted  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  streets  more  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  fraternity — those  down 
which  the  provincial  photographer  wanders 
when  he  comes  idea-hunting  to  town — are 
Regent  Street,  Bond  Street,  and  Baker 
Street.  Baker  Street  is,  in  a  measure, 
similar  to  Broadway,  New  York;  for  its 
glory  is  eclipsed  by  newer  and  more  glori- 
fied streets,  and  it  holds  several  strong,  old- 
established  firms  who  keep  their  customers 
without  following  the  stream  of  fashion  to 
newer  districts.  The  street  itself  is  one  of 
the  innumerable  short  north  and  south 
streets  of  llondon.  For  a  few  yards  it  is 
known  under  some  other  name,  becomes 
Baker  Street  for  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  as  suddenly  becomes,  under  a  third 
name,  a  double  row  of  most  respectable 
boarding-houses.  The  houses  on  Baker 
Street  are  mostly  of  four  stories,  and  were 
built  at  a  time  when  roominess  was  essen- 
tial. Now  they  are  mostly  occupied,  as  to 
the  ground  floor,  by  broad  display  windows, 
and  above  are  show-rooms  or  work-rooms 
of  the  various  firms.  Baker  Street  is  a 
fairly  quiet  thoroughfare,  along  which  cabs 
and  mediaeval  'buses  drive.  Seen  on  a 
normal  winter  day  it  develops  considerable 
*' atmosphere'*  at  one  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance, and  at  three  hundred  yards  melts 
into  the  yellow  oblivion  of  a  slight  London 
fog.  If  it  is  noon  a  slightly  brighter  splurge 
on  the  fog  to  the  south  tells  that  the  sun  is 
brightly   shining   in  a  cloudless   sky,  but 


helplessly  beating  on  the  uppermost  strata 
of  the  veil.  There  are  some  nine  photog- 
raphers in  Baker  Street,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  may  be  considered  as  leading  men. 
The  photographer  usually  occupies  the 
entire  building,  and  this  gives  him  a  wealth 
of  display  space  beyond  the  usual .  Whether 
this  is  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
photographer  is  doubtful ;  it  may  help 
business,  but  is  rather  severe  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  photographer.  A  display  usually 
means  a  packed  window,  and  the  inevitable 
result  is  much  work  not  of  the  best.  The 
photographer  is  notoriously  careless  in  judg- 
ing his  own  work,  and  display  is  often 
treated  in  the  most  perfunctory  fashion. 
The  resulting  impression  is  at  first  unfavor- 
able to  the  London  work,  for  the  bad  work 
is  aggressive  where  the  good  retires ;  and 
it  is  not  until  a  very  careful  examination 
that  it  is  seen  that  if  80  per  cent,  of  the 
work  were  weeded  out  there  would  be 
left  a  display  exceeding  in  number  of  prints, 
that  of  the  average  New  York  case  and 
fully  equal  to  it  in  quality. 

Another  thought  that  suggests  itself  is. 
that  the  London  photographer  needs  a 
thoroughly  good  illustrated  professional 
journal  that  will  not  only  give  him  technical 
information  but  will  hammer  a  few  absolute 
facts  into  his  head.  This  remark  is  sug- 
gested more  particularly  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  vignette — the  commercial  vignette 
of  fifteen  years  ago.  This  is  often  used 
absolutely  without  discrimination,  and  it  is 
no  surprise  to  see  a  notice  in  one  of  the 
windows,  **  vignettes  charged  extra."  The 
worst  case  of  vignette  was  in  one  of  the 
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best  displays.  A  baby's  head,  against  a 
dark  background,  was  sharply  graded  off, 
with  the  old  commercial  **  pear-shape,  *' 
into  the  white  paper.  The  dark  effect 
vanished  suddenly  at  the  baby's  shoulders, 
for  the  little  dress  was  white,  under-exposed 
and  hard,  and  indistinguishable  from  the 
white  paper  into  which  it  merged.  Seen 
placed  back  in  the  window,  a  halo  of  back- 
ground was  the  one  insistent  thii;ig,  and 
that  "  shouted  "  across  half  the  breadth  of 
the  street.  Not  only  were  there  many  bad 
vignettes,  but  there  were  very  few  good 
ones. 

Thomas  Fall,  "photographer  to  the 
Queen  by  royal  warrant  *  * — such  appointees 
are  plentiful — has  two  large  windows,  one 
on  each  side  of  his  entrance.  One  of  these 
windows  is  devoted  to  men — or  rather  to 
women  and  children — and  the  other  to 
beasts,  for  Fall  is  a  noted  photographer  of 
noted  dogs.  His  window  of  persons  con- 
tains half  a  dozen  life-size  and  several 
smaller  enlargements.  These  large  pictures 
are  evidently  in  larger  demand  here  than 
in  America.  Carte  sizes  are  quoted  by  the 
best  men,  and  those  below  the  first  rank 
supply  midgets. 

Three  large  frames  hold  cabinet  pictures. 
A  large  cut-out  mount  is  pierced  to  hold 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  prints.  The 
mounts  used  are  black,  the  cut-Outs  are 
bevelled  and  gilded,  and  the  whole  inclosed 
in  a  colored  wood  frame.  Placed,  as  these 
frames  are,  four  feet  back  from  the  window 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  examine  them 
critically. 

More  interesting  is  the  second  window — 
one  which  will  attract  every  lover  of 
animals  and  every  admirer  of  good  pho- 
tography. There  is  a  frame  containing 
some  thirty  wonderful  cabinet  photographs 
of  pedigree  dogs.  Each  one  is  plainly 
titled  with  the  name  of  the  dog  and  owner 
— a  commendable  plan.  They  are  evi- 
dently the  work  of  one  who  both  loves 
dogs  and  understands  the  ** points'*  of 
valuable  dogs.  Almost  all  the  dogs  are 
in  profile,  and  in  every  case  their  attention 
has  been  attracted  in  some  way,  and  in 
some  very  slight  way,  for  there  is  no  tense 
alertness,  the  look  being  almost  one  of 
reflection  in  many  cases.  One  little  picture 
shows  a  little  maiden  in  white,  with  her 
six  white,  long-haired  pets ;  every  one  is 


near  perfection.  Needless  to  say  every 
photograph  is  perfect  in  its  definition,  and 
printed  on  a  fine-textured  paper.  The 
rest  of  the  window  is  filled  with  enlarge- 
ments of  dogs  and  pussy  cats,  with  a 
couple  of  ]>aintings  of  landscapes  and  a 
colored  enlargement  of  five  puppies.  The 
whole  is  a  display  which  will  win  the  heart 
of  every  woman.  The  frames  used  for 
these  enlargements  are  of  oiled  oak,  carved, 
with  or  without  (usually  with)  gold  strip. 

Within  a  few  doors  of  Fall  are  Brown, 
Barnes  &  Bell,  an  old-established  firm  of 
many  branches,  and  in  this  one,  at  least, 
doing  work  of  only  moderate  quality,  for 
which  they  charge  a  reasonable  price,  con- 
sidering their  location.  Cartes  ^2.50  per 
dozen  or  cabinets  I5  is  not  unreason- 
able for  Baker  Street.  Their  show-case 
— ^window  it  might  almost  be  termed — 
takes  half  of  a  broad  entrance.  It  gives 
about  twenty  feet  of  glass,  and  the  * '  case ' ' 
is  four  feet  deep.  How  closely  the  trade 
of  any  establishment  can  be  graded  by  its 
show-case  1  The  expensive  enlargements 
and  massive  frames  of  Fall  here  give  place 
to  a  few  prints  ranging  near  11  x  14  in  size 
and  a  preponderance  of  cabinet  prints^ 
mounted  singly,  and  frames  usually  in  silver, 
of  a  somewhat  rococo  kind.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  entrance  are  three  large 
frames  of  half-inch  mould,  once  white,  with 
an  inch -wide  white,  flat  inside  bordering  a 
red-plush  ground.  These  contain  cabinet 
prints.  Some  of  them  are  on  plate-sunk 
mounts  with  a  pasted-down  centre,  and  with 
the  firm's  name  on  the  mount  in  silver  or 
in  gold.  These  prints  are  platinotypes, 
and  hard  and  under-exposed  they  look. 
The  other  cabinets,  from  similar  negatives, 
are  printed  on  glossy  paper,  which  by 
bringing  out  the  fullest  possibilities  of  the 
negatives  give  just  a  suggestion  of  model- 
ling in  the  faces.  Either  the  vignette  or  a 
decorative,  accessory-helped  background 
are  the  prevalent  treatments. 

Russell  &  Sons,  among  the  most  fashion- 
able and  successful  of  royal  photographers, 
have  appropriately  decked  their  windows — 
a  great  18  feet  one — ^with  royalty,  mostly 
the  late  Queen.  These  are  almost  all 
glossy  cabinets  (price  36  cents  each)  of 
the  old,  old  school ;  very  black  and  very 
white.  As  examples  of  photography  some 
would  be  tolerated  only  on  the  charitable 
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supposition  that  they  were  taken  under  the 
conditions  which  beset  the  average  amateur 
and  that  they  are  of  interest  as  records. 
The  window  is  relieved  of  its  mourning 
sombreness  by  a  few  colored  enlargements, 
mostly  military ;  bright  in  the  red  tunics, 
with  belts  and  buttons  emphasized  in  the 
most  approved  fashion.  The  color  is  of  a 
rich,  opalescent  quality  not  usually  deemed 
artistic,  and  the  frames  are  mostly  gold. 
A  dozen  pictures  look  attractive,  and  I 
hope  they  appealed  to  me  by  their  worth 
and  not  merely  by  contrast.  They  were 
circular  prints,  about  five  inches  in  diameter, 
platinotypes,  toned  slightly  warm. 

The  subjects  were  heads  or  half-lengths 
of  ladies.  This  circular  picture  is  very 
fashionable  here  just  now,  being  used 
more  than  it  should  be.  The  mount  is 
square,  about  eight  inches,  slightly  granu- 
lar, with  a  circular  plate-mark  showing  a 
margin  of  about  a  quarter-inch  all  around 
the  print.  This  white  mount,  with  its  plain 
depression,  is  used  in  all  sizes  both  for 
round  prints  and  those  of  the  ordinary 
shape.  The  name  is  printed  in  black, 
usually  from  engraved  script  but  occasion- 
ally from  type ;  the  name  in  the  left  comer 
and  the  address  in  the  right. 

Close  to  Russell  &  Sons  a  photographer 
rejoices  in  seven  cases  a  yard  square,  with 
an  extra  one  on  the  comer  of  the  entrance. 
It  is  again  work  at  ^^5  a  dozen  cabinets 
(platinotypes  50  per  cent,  extra).  Vig- 
nettes are  favored,  and  when  not  used 
they  give  place  to  the  old-time  background 
and  accessories,  including  the  rustic  (or 
baronial?)  balustrade,  palms,  and  basket 
of  artificial  flowers.  Some  of  the  prints 
show  careful  lighting,  and  his  retouching 
gives  a  sharp-cut  finish  to  the  features 
which  will  doubtless  please  the  customers. 

Photographers  of  children  are  always 
interesting,  and  we  evidently  have  such  a 
firm  in  Robert  Faulkner  &  Co.  But  the 
result  is  scarcely  successful.  Fifteen  cabi- 
nets of  children  are  woefully  posed  and 
commonplace,  and  this  is  the  more  strange, 
as  some  carbons  exhibited  beside  them 
(and  also  of  children)  show  much  better 
and  more  feeling  work.  This  evidence  of 
thought  is  also  apparent  in  four  10x12 
three-quarter  lengths  of  men  against  dark 
backgrounds  relieved  by  a  patch  of  white. 
In  spite  of  one  or  two  very  obvious  faults 


they  are  interesting  as  attempts  out  of  the 
ordinary  groove. 

There  are  in  one  of  these  cases  several 
miniatures  (enamels),  and  as  several  firms 
in  Baker  Street  show  miniatures  I  will  deal 
with  them  as  a  whole,  for  I  cannot  speak 
favorably  of  them.  Strictly  speaking,  they 
are  not  miniatures  but  small-sized  photo- 
graphs, for  there  is  too  often  no  attempt  at 
any  line  or  composition,  or  indeed  any 
pictorial  or  decorative  treatment  whatever. 
It  would  seem  as  though  these  photog- 
raphers had  no  conception  of  such  work  as 
that  turned  out  by  Dudley  Hoyt,  Benjamin, 
Kemp,  and  others,  work  illustrated  in 
Mosaics^  1 90 1,  and  in  the  Magazine  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  These  attempts  are 
ordinary  work  reduced  to  some  two  inches 
in  height  and  bumt  into  a  piece  of  china. 
Some  are  in  red — a  weak,  flat  red,  with 
dirty  whites,  very  thoroughly  ineffective ; 
and  there  is  a  custom  of  vignetting  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  around  the  edge, 
w^hich  gives  a  result  still  more  degraded. 
It  is  not  too  severe  condemnation  to  say 
that  some  of  these  miniatures  (not  all) 
would  be  in  their  proper  class  if  made  up 
as  lo-cent  button  pictures. 

Next  to  Faulkner's  is  a  well-known 
name,  **  Histed  " — for  he  uses  it  here  in 
quotation  marks — who  poses  as  **  photog- 
rapher and  art  publisher,"  has  again  a 
large  window  in  which  he  shows  thirty-five 
framed  portraits. 

It  is  another  palpable  case  of  overdoing 
it.  Half-a-dozen  prints  carefully  selected 
from  the  lot  would  do  credit  to  the  pro- 
ducer, but  the  display  as  a  whole  is  less 
convincing  than  the  one  or  two  examples 
which  he  displays  in  New  York.  By  the 
way,  where  is  Histed?  I  thought  I  had 
left  him  in  New  York,  but  here  in  Ix)n"don 
they  effusively  assure  me  that  Histed  is 
here,  and  clinch  their  confidence  by  saying 
that  **  there  are  two  of  him  here,  in  spite 
of  New  York."  I  rather  incline  to  think 
that  a  good  understudy  is  responsible  for 
the  work.  Histed' s  work,  like  Hollinger's, 
is  a  kind  that  can,  to  a  certain  point,  be 
imitated,  and  much  of  this  work  suggests 
such  an  origin.  That  there  are  hero  a 
number  of  pictures  by  Histed  is  doubtless 
true,  but  some  of  them  are  violently  lighted 
faces  against  dark  backgrounds,  far  from 
pleasing.     It  is  easy  to  pose  a  figure  against 
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darkness  and  easy  to  suppress  all  except 
the  face  or  a  part  of  the  face ;  but  woe  to 
the  man  who  does  it  without  knowing  why  ! 
Some  of  these  portraits  are  violent  almost 
to  vulgarity — the  sort  of  picture  which 
should  have  its  face  turned  to  the  wall — and 
suggest  those  extremest  effects  into  which 
Dore  occasionally  lapsed  when  illustrating 
some  weird,  mythical  tragedy.  Histed's 
frames  are  almost  all  dark,  and  are  good 
when  placed  against  a  black  background , 
but  he  occasionally  uses  Rembrandt  mounts, 
and  the  effect  of  a  two-inch  margin  on  the 
lightest  part  of  one  of  these  mounts 
dividing  a  black  frame  from  a  black  back- 
ground may  be  imagined. 

Alfred  Ellis  &  Walery,  a  fimi  almost 
directly  opposite  Histed,  make  a  strong 
display  of  royalty  ;  cabinets  36  cents  each. 
Again  we  have  the  lavish  use  of  space  for 
display,  for  not  only  is  a  handsome  window 
devoted  to  it,  but  the  passage  ending  in 
swinging  plate -glass  doors  leading  to  the 
first-floor  studio  is  lined  with  a  dozen  large 
show-cases.  Four  of  these  tall  mahogany 
show-cases  are  filled  with  a  large  oak  board, 
each  pierced  with  twenty  bevel -edge  open- 
ings for  prints  up  to  lox  12  in  size.  Six 
cases  contain  framed  colored  portraits  or 
carbon  cabinets,  and  two  contaia  minia- 
tures hung  against  dark  red.  The  colored 
miniatures  are  doubtless  a  profitable  line, 
but  the  uncolored  ones  (except  those  toned 
red)  are  more  pleasing.  Here  as  else- 
where glossy  paper  holds  its  lead.  Nega- 
tives are  made  sufficiently  hard  for  it — 
almost  too  hard.  The  lighting  of  royal 
ladies,  in  evening  dress,  from  the  side 
gives,  close  and  sudden  against  shadow,  an 
ivory,  lustrous  whiteness  to  arms  and  neck. 
It  doubtless  **  takes,"  though  it  is  not 
pleasing.  One  or  two  of  these  hard  nega- 
tives have  been  used  for  platinotype — and 
the  prints  have  yellowed  1 

The  prices  cjuoted  are :  Miniature  enamels 
from  $7.50  each;  cartes,  *' silver  process 
and  two  proofs,"  S3  per  dozen;  cabinets, 
$7.50  per  dozen  ;  boudoirs  (5  x  8),  $15  per 
dozen  ;  platinotype  prints,  50  per  cent, 
extra. 

•After  so  many  extensive  displays  it  was 
with  a  feeling  almost  of  relief  that  I  reached 
the  doors  of  Elliott  &  Fry  and  found  not 
a  single  specimen  on  view.  I  pushed 
through   the  swinging  doors  into  a  small 


hall  some  sixteen  feet  square.  Around  it 
ran  the  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  house — 
three  stories — and  as  I  looked  up  I  could 
see  pictures  hung  around  the  walls;  but 
except  three  enormous  enlargements  they 
were  paintings — many  of  them  water  scenes 
and  scarcely  attractive  on  a  cold  winter's 
day. 

Window  &  Grove,  again,  have  no 
prominent  display.  All  that  face  the  street 
are  two  picture  portraits,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  door.  F-ach  is  a  15  x  18  red  carbon 
of  a  lady — those  ladies  with  wavy  hair 
rippling  over  their  shoulders  and  down- 
ward to  the  margin  of  the  print,  such  as 
we  so  often  see  in  photography.  Just  out- 
side the  entrance  door  are  two  other  frames, 
one  containing  a  dozen  theatrical  subjects, 
the  other  eight  circular  sepia  platinums. 
Six  of  these  latter  are  mounted  on  rather 
effective  brown  mounts  with  the  usual  plate - 
sunk  centre.  The  door,  standing  open,  is 
a  good,  old-fashioned  English  one,  of 
mahogany,  with  name-plate,  letter-box, 
door-knob,  knocker,  and  lock  all  of  highly 
burnished  brass.  Inside  the  door  one  side 
of  the  passage  is  fitted  with  a  large  case 
divided  into  four.  Three  of  these  divisions 
each  contain  fifteen  cabinets.  A  piece  of 
unbleached  white  board  has  been  used  for 
the  mount,  and  it  has  been  carefully  squared 
and  pencil-marked  to  get  the  prints  placed 
with  precision ;  and  every  print  has  been 
so  placed  and  well  pasted  down.  Some- 
how, the  suggestion  of  someone  so  care- 
fully attending  to  this  detail  and  ignoring 
any  showy  or  expensive  mount  or  arrange- 
ment is  pleasing.  The  fourth  case  con- 
tains eight  mounts  similarly  treated.  In 
many  ways  this  is  the  best  display  in  the 
street ;  there  is  evidence  of  much  careful, 
thoughtful  work.  A  frame  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  passage  contains  twenty-four 
panel  portraits  of  Ellen  Terry  in  different 
characters.  Three  large  and  good  carbons 
of  Miss  Lily  Hanbury  are  placed  over  a 
case  containing  framed  pictures.  Another 
case  contains  some  eighteen  theatrical  por- 
traits. Imagine  this  display  of  actresses, 
and  not  a  grin  in  the  lot ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  di.scuss  Baker  Street 
and  to  attempt  to  analyze  it,  but  whether 
it  would  be  wise  or  not  I  do  not  care  to 
decide.  Among  many  things  just  one  prev- 
alent  thought   arises,    and    as   it    is    one 
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which  cannot  unduly  hurt  susceptibilities  I 
will  state  it.  The  trimming  of  prints  has 
often  been  spoken  and  written  of  as  one  of 
the  minor  details  of  photography.  Such 
displays  as  those  just  seen  suggest  that  it  is 


a  major  and  very  vital  detail,  and  it  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  that  Flnglish  photog- 
raphers will  take  a  very  real  step  forward 
by  emancipating  themselves  from  tradi- 
tional sizes. 


NATURALNESS. 


BY    ARTHUR    SUGDEN. 


The  art  of  *'  not  posing"  has  been  much 
wTitten  about  of  late,  and  the  plan  of  seiz- 
ing the  unconscious  pose  rather  than  of 
creating  a  graceful  composition  is  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  discoveries  of  latter-day 
workers.  But  we  of  a  younger  generation 
sometimes  receive  a  humiliating  but  whole- 
some shock  in  looking  over  the  work  of 
our  predecessors.  We  are  ready  to  grant 
the  preeminence  of  their  technique,  but 
not  so  open  to  admit  their  careful  good 
taste  and  knowledge  of  things  beautiful. 
But  often,  fortunately,  the  admission  is 
forced  from  us  that  the  old  days  saw 
work  as  perfect  as  that  of  to-day,  and 
perhaps  they  saw  less  bad  work.  Forty 
years  ago  A.  H.  Wall,  now  a  veteran 
among  us,  spoke  of  **  expression,"  and 
his  words  would  sound  in  place  if  addressed 
to  a  convention  in  this  year  of  grace. 

Some  of  our  greatest  painters  have  de- 
manded for  one  portrait  as  many  as  fifty 
sittings,  not,  of  course,  for  general  outlines 
or  mere  manipulatory  details,  but  for  the 
embodiment  of  an  expression  which  should 
most  forcibly  depict  the  very  soul,  as  it 
were,  of  their  model.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  lofty  aim  is  commonly  held  to 
be  the  great  point  of  superiority  which  the 
painter  claims  over  the  photographer,  but 
why  ?  The  painter  must  see  the  expression 
before  he  can  catch  it ;  and  if  you  secure 
for  your  camera  that  same  expression,  in 
less  time  than  the  draughtsman  needs  to 
impress  it  on  his  memory  or  transfer  it  to 
his  canvas,  the  art  which  can  depict  a 
cannon  -  ball  in  motion  will  seize  and 
render  it  permanently  visible.  Those  pho- 
tographers who  are  not  satisfied  with  **a 
mere  map  of  the  face"  may  and  do  fre- 
quently secure  expressions  as  beautiful  and 
far  more  truthfully  characteristic  than  any 
I  have  seen  in  drawings  or  paintings.    The 


great  point  is,  either  by  the  art  of  your 
conversation  or  by  similar  means,  to  call  to 
your  sitter's  face  such  an  expression  as  may 
be  most  pleasing  in  the  picture. 

Now,  this  is  not  done  by  solemnly  im- 
pressing his  or  her  mind  with  a  nervous  fear 
of  moving — better  spoil  a  dozen  plates  than 
do  this — but  by  endeavoring  to  make  your 
sitter  feel  perfectly  at  home  and  unre- 
strained by  your  presence.  Nothing  is 
more  distressing  than  photographic  por- 
traits of  uncomfortable  looking  people, 
upon  whose  faces  we  at  once  read  a  feeling 
of  nervous  apprehension.  But  these  are 
not  more  objectionable  than  grinning  like- 
nesses. Should  the  sitter  desire  to  smile, 
the  smile  should  be  a  faint  one.  If  in  real 
life  the  sitter  is  noted  for  a  merry  expres- 
sion, a  mere  suggestion  of  it — ^just  a  latent 
twinkle — ^will  sufficiently  suggest  the  full 
smile  to  the  sitter's  friends  and  will  meet 
with  much  approval.  However  beautiful 
a  smile  may  be  flitting  like  passing  sunlight 
over  the  face,  when  it  is  seen  fixed  and 
unchangeable  it  too  frequently  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  mere  grin  or  piece  of  affec- 
tation. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  are  in  an  age  of 
steady  photographic  improvement.  The 
abolishing  of  the  universal  full-length,  so 
often  supported  by  a  pillar  and  by — in  the 
case  of  man — a  *  *  high  hat, ' '  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  forward  movements.  We 
seldom — too  seldom — see  a  male  full-length 
from  any  high-class  studio,  but  when  we 
do,  how  different  from  the  stereotyped  old 
timer  !  The  head  and  shoulders  and  the 
half-length  have  proved  a  somewhat  cow- 
ardly refuge  for  the  photographer  at  a  time 
when  he  began  to  see  the  faults  of  his  old 
full-length  and  yet  began  to  taste  the  diffi- 
culties of  improvement.  Now  he  is  gradu- 
ally finding  his  way  back,  and  though  the 
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larger  head  will  inevitably,  for  several  rea- 
sons, hold  its  popularity,  we  yet  will  from 
time  to  time  see  full-length  poses  that  will 
be  altogether  satisfying.  In  full-lengths 
to-day  we  are  strongest  in  poses  of  women  ; 
not  that  we  make  more  poses  of  them — 
that  is  a  matter  of  course,  consequent  on 
their  being  our  best  customers — but  because 
our  poses  are  of  the  living,  high-spirited, 
happy  woman,  and  not  poses  of  inaninity. 
We  are  far  indeed — the  leaders  among 


us — from  the  old  regulation  pose  and  the 
head-rest.  The  former  exists  only  in  the 
cheapest  galleries  of  our  large  cities,  and 
the  latter  (except  for  occasional  use)  is 
confined  to  places  where  low-priced  lenses 
or  dim  light  make  rapid  exposures  impossi- 
ble. And  we  are  getting  ever  further  from 
a  conventional  mannerism,  and  if  only  we 
live  true  to  our  present  progress  we  shall 
develop  more  and  more  toward  a  strong 
and  pictorial  individuality  of  work. 


FALSE  IDEAS  CONCERNING  DEVELOPMENT. 


BY    CHAPMAN   JONES. 


There  are  several  matters  in  connection 
with  development  that  still  remain  matters 
of  opinion.  In  some  of  these  every  ex- 
pressed opinion  is  more  or  less  right,  and 
the  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  fact,  and  often  a  difference  of  point  of 
view.  There  are,  however,  some  state- 
ments which  have  got  so  firmly  rooted  that 
they  have  become  almost  axiomatic  ;  they 
are  repeated  from  text-book  to  text-book 
and  are  accepted  apparently  by  common 
consent.  It  is  of  little  use  simply  to  indicate 
errors  of  this  kind ;  they  have  to  be  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  ferrous  oxalate 
stains  gelatine  less  than  the  developers 
distinguished  as  ** alkaline."  There  is  a 
certain  amountr  of  truth  in  this  statement, 
but  it  is  even  more  true  to  say  that  alkaline 
developers  as  a  class  stain  gelatine  less  than 
ferrous  oxalate.  The  fact  is  that  the  stain- 
ing or  otherwise  depends  on  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment.  It  appears  that  the 
superiority  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  this  detail 
was  first  asserted  when  alkaline  developers 
were  used  without  sulphites ;  then,  of  course, 
it  was  true.  It  remains  true  if  insufficient 
sulphite  is  used,  but  if  development  is  prop- 
erly done,  then  ferrous  oxalate  is  inferior 
in  this  respect.  The  slight  stain  that  it 
gives  is  apparently  unremovable,  while 
alkaline  developers,  when  properly  used, 
give  no  stain,  or  if  a  little  it  is  soluble  and 
may  be  washed  away.  We  grant  at  once 
that  the  maximum  staining  power  of  alka- 
line developers  is  greater  than  that  of  fer- 
rous oxalate,    but  it  may   be  added  that 


hydroquinone  is  able  to  give  far  worse 
stains  than  pyrogallic  acid,  though  it  is 
generally  credited  with  being  a  cleaner  de- 
veloper. If  the  sulphite  is  properly  pro- 
portioned ( I )  to  the  bulk  of  the  developer 
(not  to  the  amount  of  pyrogallic  acid  or 
other  developing  agent  in  it),  (2)  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  alkali,  and  ( 3 ) 
to  the  time  that  the  developer  is  required 
to  act,  and  if  the  subsequent  washing  is 
properly  done,  then  the  advantage,  so  far 
as  staining  goes,  will  be  found  to  lie  with 
alkaline  developers. 

Here  we  would  repeat  a  warning  that  we 
have  given  before,  namely,  that  alkaline 
developers  arc  none  of  them  suitable  for 
use  after  mercuric  chloride  in  intensifica- 
tion. They  are  often  recommended  as 
suitable  reagents  for  this  purpose  (it  is 
generally  called  '*  redevelopment, ' '  though 
it  is  not  a  development  process  in  any  sense 
whatever),  but  they  fail  because  of  their 
action  on  the  mercury  salt.  A  part  of  the 
mercury  is  dissolved,  and  therefore  the 
result  is  not  definite  or  properly  propor- 
tioned. Ferrous  oxalate,  on  the  contrary, 
acts  definitely  and  completely. 

A  statement  that  is  not  quite  so  common 
as  that  referring  to  staining,  though  it 
seems  not  unlikely  to  become  so,  is  that 
ferrous  oxalate  gives  less  chemical  fog  than 
alkaline  developers.  Here,  again, it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  properly  compounding  the  de- 
velopers. Alkaline  developers  have  more 
constituents  than  ferrous  oxalate  devel- 
opers, and  these  are  all  of  them  very  soluble, 
so  that  with  these  the  limit  to  the  amount 
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that  may  be  introduced  into  the  solution  is 
very  far  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for 
development.  There  is,  therefore,  great 
scope  for  error  in  the  compounding  of 
alkaline  developers,  but  very  little  in  the 
case  of  ferrous  oxalate.  Too  much  of  the 
iron  salt  shows  itself  at  once  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  yellow  precipitate  in  the  solu- 
tion or  an  unsightly  yellow  deposit  on  the 
plate.  It  is  nothing  but  the  abuse  of  the 
great  power  that  photographers  have  in 
the  use  of  alkaline  developers  that  leads  to 
the  idea  that  they  give  more  chemical  fog 
than  ferrous  oxalate. 

Another  example  of  the  abuse  of  power 
and  consequent  complaint  of  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  idea  that  metol  and  eikonogen 
give  thin  negatives.  It  is  quite  true  that 
these  reagents  will  give  thin  negatives,  but 
the  inference  that  is  always  understood, 
that  they  lack  the  power  to  give  good 
density,  is  quite  false.  There  is  no  need 
to  add  hydroquinone  or  any  other  sub- 
stance for  this  purpose.  The  possibility  of 
easily  getting  thin,  delicate  images  with 
metol  or  eikonogen  is  an  additional  ad- 
vantage that  these  reagents  possess,  and 
not  by  any  means  their  chief  characteristic. 
It  is  not  perhaps  impossible,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  difficult,  to  get  uniformly  thin 
negatives  by  the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid,  be- 
cause generally  the  image  is  not  all  visible 
until  some  parts  have  gained  considerable 
density ;  but  the  fact  that  the  other  sub- 
stances can  be  made  to  give  a  complete 
image  before  any  part  has  become  suf- 
ficiently dense  is  no  reason  why  develop- 
ment should  be  stopped  too  soon,  and  the 
reagents  branded  as  being  only  able  to 
furnish  a  thin  image  and  needing  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  to  be  helped  on  by  some- 
thing else. 

That  ''gradation  is  fixed  by  the  ex- 
posure ' '  is  a  statement  originally  made,  we 
believe,  by  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield, 
and  one  that  still  appears  to  find  accept- 
ance, though  its  originators  have  withdrawn 
it.  Some  may  think  this  too  strong  an  ex- 
pression, but  the  admission  that  anything 
else  than  the  exposure  modifies  the  grada- 
tion is  a  practical  withdrawal,  because  no 
one  would  ever  dispute  that  exposure  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  determining  the  gradation, 
and  indeed  the  chief  factor.  It  is  time 
that  the  partial  truth  and  false  inference 


conveyed  by  this  expression  were  allowed 
to  condemn  it  to  be  left  behind  as  some- 
thing that  has  perhaps  done  a  little  for  us, 
but  that  is  now  a  positive  hinderance. 

The  last  idea  in  connection  with  de- 
velopment to  which  we  will  now  take  ex- 
ception is  the  description  of  it  as  an  elec- 
trolytic or  micro-electrolytic  action — that 
is,  an  action  that  starts  from  a  number  of  in- 
visible and  undetectable  nuclei  produced  by 
the  direct  or  indirect  action  of  light  and  then 
proceeds  without  the  help  or  intervention  of 
any  outside  force.  It  is  exceedingly  easy 
to  formulate  such  theories,  but  if  they  are 
of  no  use  and  are  in  apparent  contradiction 
to  well-known  facts,  we  submit  that  they 
ought  to  be  discarded.  Of  course,  it  is  easy 
to  quote  facts  that  may  be  explained  by 
this  hypothesis,  but  as  much  as  this  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  phlogiston. 
There  is  probably  no  fact  better  known  in 
photography  than  that  development  has  a 
definite  stopping  point,  that  the  density 
obtainable  (except  by  fogging)  is  limited 
by  the  exposure,  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
light,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  starting  of 
the  development.  In  this,  of  course,  we 
refer  to  the  usual  gelatino-bromide  emul- 
sions, as  the  exposure  effect  is  well  known 
to  be  different  in  other  cases.  Develop- 
ment may  be  electrolytic  in  the  sense  that 
all  chemical  effects  may  be  electrolytic,  but 
if  the  hypothesis  is  given  this  general  mean- 
ing it  becomes  useless  in  its  vagueness,  and 
it  is  not  in  this  sense  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  accepted.  The  original  idea  was  that 
the  light  merely  produced  the  nuclei  and 
that  by  development  the  image  grows  from 
them,  so  that  the  maximum  density  that  a 
plate  will  give  can  be  j)roduced  from  the 
minimum  exposure  that  will  affect  it ;  and, 
we  might  add,  the  image  ought  to  grow  at 
an  increasing  rate  as  development  proceeds, 
because  the  amount  of  metallic  silver — ^that 
is,  the  size  of  the  electrodes  or  the  number 
of  the  electrodes — is  continually  increasing. 
Of  course,  the  facts  point  to  the  idea  that 
development  in  gelatino-bromide  plates 
affects  only  the  silver  salt  that  has  been 
made  developable  by  the  exposure,  or,  at 
most,  a  very  little  more.  The  vigor  of  the 
disruption  of  the  silver  bromide  may,  so 
far  as  we  know,  lead  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  some  bromide  immediately  ad- 
jacent that  has  not  been  affected  by  the 


So 
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exposure ;  but  if  there  is  any  such  spread- 
ing action,  the  effect  so  rapidly  dies  out 
that  it   is  almost   or   quite   impossible  to 


prove  that  wherever  reduction  of  the  silver      Obscura. 


salt  takes  place  in  development  the  light 
has  not  preceded  development  and  pro- 
duced its  characteristic  change. — Camera 
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BY    WILLIAM    GORDON. 


Our  English  friends,  who  have  for  years 
vexed  their  souls  with  worrying  over  the 
combined  bath  for  Aristo  papers,  are  now 
cogitating  over  the  important  question  of 
plate  speeds.  Over  on  this  side  we  usually 
favor  a  rapid  plate,  with  a  warning  against 
under-exposure  given  for  the  especial  ben- 
efit of  those  inexperienced  workers  who 
are  apt  to  snapshot  everything  in  sight 
without  any  regard  either  to  size  of  stop  or 
brilliance  of  weather.  But  in  Britain  they 
are  urging  the  curious  reason  that  rapid 
plates  tend  to  over-exposure.  The  argu- 
ment is  somewhat  specious,  and  is  used  not 
so  much  perhaps  because  of  its  soundness 
as  because  it  is  intelligible  to  the  great 
army  of  amateur  plate  spoilers.  It  is  well 
known  tl\at  a  brilliant  summer  day  in 
America  possesses  more  actinic  light  than 
a  similar  European  day.  The  American 
light  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  one-third 
faster.  How  this  comparison  has  been  ar- 
rived at  we  cannot  say,  nor  can  we  certify 
its  absolute  correctness.  The  broad  fact, 
however,  is  certain.  Add  to  this  that  Eng- 
land sees  fewer  days  of  brilliant  sunshine 
and  a  corresponding  increase  of  those  days 
in  which  atmosphere  is — ^to  state  it  mildly 
— a  dominant  factor,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  over  there  the  average  snapshot  fate  is 
not  a  slight  but  a  hopeless  under-exposure. 
P'or  this  reason  time  exposures  are  the  nor- 
mal thing,  and  on  this  time  basis  it  is,  of 
course,  very  easy  for  the  man  who  works 
to  no  rule  or  system  to  make  too  long  an 
exposure.  And  an  over-exposed  rapid  plate 
does  not  admit  as  great  a  latitude  in  devel- 
opment as  does  a  slower  one.  A  slower 
plate  gives  a  negative  in  which  there  is  a 
finer  gradation  and  a  negative  with  a  finer 
grain — such  is  the  theory.  This  is  to  a 
certain  extent  correct,  and  where  a  pict- 
ure is  intended  for  enlarging  the  finer 
grain  of  the  slow  plate  is  preferable.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  pictures  which  most  com- 


monly need  enlargement  to  an  undue  ex- 
tent are  largely  those  of  the  snapshot  class 
— pictures  of  some  passing  event  or  of  some 
subject  obtained  under  difficulties ;  and  in 
work  of  this  class  the  question  is  not  what 
is  theoretically  correct,  but  what  is  prac- 
tically possible,  and  the  practically  possi- 
ble is  in  every  case  the  most  rapid  plate 
obtainable.  In  the  branch  of  work  in 
which  we  are  more  especially  interested — 
portraiture — we  have  two  common  condi- 
tions connected  with  enlarging.  We  have 
first  the  case  in  which  work  has  to  be  done 
from  some  print  or  even  from  some  old 
ambrotype  or  daguerreotype.  The  second 
case,  and  the  one  in  which  length  of  ex- 
posure becomes  a  factor  to  consider,  is 
when  a  sitting  is  made  for  an  enlargement. 
In  this  case,  if  the  enlargement  is  to  any 
considerable  extent,  the  picture  is  intended 
for  wall  display  or  to  rest  on  an  easel, 
and  not  as  a  hand  specimen.  In  such  a 
case  we  often  endeavor  to  increase  the  sense 
of  grain  by  using  a  rough  mat  or  granular 
paper.  We  are  happy,  too,  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  frequency  with  which  we  are 
called  on  to  make  large  direct  portraits. 
This  class  of  work  is,  in  comparison,  un- 
known in  England,  where  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  work  is  done  on  plates 
smaller  than  five  by  seven  inches. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  in  photog- 
raphy has  been  the  shortening  of  exposure. 
It  has  banished  the  head-rests  and  given  an 
archaic  flavor  to  those  old  witticisms  about 
the  torture  chamber.  The  raj)id  plate  has 
banished  the  pained,  strained  expression 
and  elevated  child  portraiture  from  a  level 
of  homeliness  and  horror  to  a  level  of  often 
achieved  artistic  beauty.  Any  suggestion 
made  on  this  side  that  we  abandon  speed 
in  plates  would  be  received  with  derision 
as  a  putting  back  of  the  wheels  of  progress. 
How  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  will 
attain  their  results  if  they  succumb  to  the 
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fashion  of  slow  plates  and  long  exposures 
it  is  not  for  us  to  guess.  But  from  our 
American  view  there  is  another  point  to  be 
considered.  If  we  swung  back  to  slow  plates 
we  should  be  bowing  to  a  mere  theory 
rather  than  to  a  practical  issue. 

We  know  that  if  we  wanted  to  find  any 
difference  in  our  prints  as  between  slow 
and  rapid  plates  we  should  need  to  hunt 
for  it  with  a  microscope.  Our  English 
brethren  are  usually  gifted  with  a  shrewd 
common  sense,  and  if  they  do  veer  around 
to  their  slow  emulsions  the  inevitable  infer- 
ence will  be  that  their  plate-makers  have 
been  found  wanting.  If  in  their  emulsion 
making  they  really  obtain  the  coarse  grain 
which  we  hear  of  they  are  unmistakably 
behind  our  American  plate-makers  in  abil- 
ity. We  all  know  that  the  more  rapid  a 
plate  is  the  coarser  is  its  emulsion  ;  but  we 
know  this  as  an  old,  old  story,  and  we 
know,  too,  even  as  we  repeat  it,  that  it  is 
no  longer  true  as  regards  American -made 
plates.  Our  makers  first  obtained  speed, 
and  then  they  eliminated,  One  by  one,  the 
disadvantages  which  used  to  accompany  it. 
If  the  English  are  not  scaring  up  a  bogey 
of  the  past  their  manufacturers  had  better 
look  to  their  laurels.  Some  day  Pittsburg 
or  some  other  city  will  give  us  the  glass  we 


need  for  support.  Foreign  glass  is  stiffen- 
ing in  price,  and  in  spite  of  his  free  trade  the 
Englishman  goes  to  Belgium  for  his  glass, 
for  there  he  can  buy  in  the  cheapest  market. 
He  has  been  selling  plates  at  what  he  con- 
siders a  cheap  price,  and  he  is  just  a  little 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  can  continue  it, 
although  he  is  inured  to  working  at  a  loss. 
He  knows  to-day  that  he  builds  the  finest 
cameras  in  the  world — ^he  says  so,  and  that 
is  conclusive — but  it  is  a  barren  honor 
when  he  sees  studio  cameras  coming  from 
Germany  and  every  make  of  camera  flood- 
ing in  from  the  United  States. 

The  American  plate  is  to-day  the  most 
rapid  of  plates,  and  although  we  have  all 
kinds  and  know  when  to  use  them,  we  use 
this  most  rapid  plate  for  nine-tenths  of  our 
work  without  fear  of  incorrect  exposure 
or  of  poor  negatives.  If  the  Englishman 
(juietly  gets  down  to  the  reasonableness  of 
slow  plates  he  will  find  that  American 
plates  are  beating  him  in  the  world's 
markets — he  will  find  it  in  any  case,  for 
the  point  of  the  wedge  is  in  and  it  will  be 
driven  home.  And  he  will  find,  too,  some 
fine  day,  that  the  American  plates  are  in 
the  London  stores,  and  that  the  rapid 
American  plate  will  bury  his  slow,  grainless 
favorite  as  under  an  avalanche. 
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From  a  series  of  papers  on  '*  Color 
Photography  and  its  Requirements,"  now 
appearing  in  The  Photographic  Dealer,  we 
extract  brief  descriptions  of  the  Sanger 
Shepherd  and  McDonough-Joly  methods  as 
of  interest  to  our  readers.  The  first  is  per- 
haps the  most  promising  of  methods  avail- 
able in  England ;  the  second  is  fairly  well 
known  among  American  photographers, 
and  was  demonstrated  before  the  Milwaukee 
convention,  where  its  possibilities  excited 
considerable  comment. 

The  Sanger  Shepherd  Process. 

Probably  the  most  important  process  for 
obtaining  photographs  in  natural  colors  is 
the  process  named  after  its  inventor,  Mr. 
Sanger  Shepherd,  and  certainly  no  name  is 
more  prominent  in  connection  with  color 
photography,    after    Mr.    Ives,    than    Mr. 


Shepherd.  The  colored  result  in  this 
instance  is  produced  by  the  superposition 
of  three  pigmented  images  ;  a  lantern-slide 
is  made  which  can  be  projected  by  means 
of  any  ordinary  lantern,  hence,  there  is  no 
need  for  any  special  apparatus  for  viewing 
the  finished  pictures.  The  modus  operandi 
for  preparing  the  transparencies  is  very 
simple  and  somewhat  as  follows :  Three 
negatives  are  taken  by  means  of  a  repeat- 
ing or  multiple  back,  which  back  can  be 
fitted  to  any  ordinary  stand  camera  with- 
out interfering  in  any  way  with  the  use  of 
the  camera  for  ordinary  work.  This  re- 
peating back  is  fitted  with  a  set  of  measured 
color  screens,  namely,  red,  green,  and 
blue-violet,  which  are  specially  adapted  for 
use  with  the  Cadett  spectrum  plate.  The 
size  of  plate  used  in  this  process  is  8  x  3  '  3 
inches,  and  the  dark  slide  which  takes  it  is 
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so  arranged  that  the  three  exposures  are  re- 
ceived upon  the  same  plate,  only  one  move- 
ment being  necessary  to  change  both  the 
plate  and  color  screen.  Some  little  ex- 
perience is  necessary  to  hit  the  correct 
relative  exposures  and  to  obtain  the  nega- 
tives of  the  correct  density  for  printing. 
In  a  good  light,  and  using  the  plates  we 
have  already  mentioned,  the  relative  ex- 
posures would  be  about  9,  3  and  3  seconds 
respectively,  with  the  lens  working  Bi/j 22. 
To  assist  the  operator  in  obtaining  the 
correct  density  Mr.  Shepherd  has  intro- 
duced a  **  Universal''  developer,  which 
very  materially  assists  toward  this  end. 
After  the  negatives  have  been  developed 
and  finished  in  the  ordinary  way  three 
prints  are  made  by  means  of  the  *  *  carbon  * ' 
process  on  thin  celluloid  films.  To  anyone 
conversant  with  this  method  of  printing  it 
is  quite  an  easy  task,  and  to  those  who 
are  not  it  is  a  process  which  can  be  easily 
learnt  from  the  many  excellent  hand-books 
on  the  subject,  and  will  be  found  quite 
simple  and  most  fascinating.  These  im- 
pressions from  the  negatives  are  then  stained 
by  immersing  them  in  three  separate  solu- 
tions of  aniline  dyes.  The  print  from  the 
negative  taken  with  the  red  screen  is  im- 
mersed in  greenish -blue  dye;  the  print 
from  the  negative  taken  with  the  green 
screen  is  immersed  in  pink  dye,  and  the 
print  from  the  negative  taken  with  the 
blue- violet  screen  is  immersed  in  yellow 
dye.  Aniline  dyes  are  used  on  account  of 
their  great  purity  and  the  amount  of  con- 
trol that  can  be  exercised  in  using  them. 
In  practice  the  greenish-blue  dye  is  used 
first,  and  when  the  film  is  stained  to  the 
correct  color,  which  is  readily  discovered 
with  a  little  practice,  the  second  film  is 
stained  pink  to  the  correct  color,  and, 
lastly,  the  remaining  film  is  stained  yellow. 
These  films  are  then  carefully  placed  one 
over  the  other  and  mounted  between  glass, 
exactly  the  same  as  an  ordinary  lantern - 
slide,  care  being  taken  that  the  films  are  in 
juxtaposition  without  any  intervening  spaces 
between.  Prepared  in  this  way  the  slide 
can  be  shown  on  a  lo-foot  screen  with  lime- 
light or  a  20-foot  screen  with  electric  light, 
giving  most  brilliant  results.  Not  only  can 
lantern-slides  be  prepared  by  this  process, 
but  the  apparatus  is  supplied  for  producing 
positives  up  to  12x10  inches.     Quite  re- 


cently Mr.  Shepherd  showed  us  some 
colored  photographs  made  in  this  way, 
from  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  which 
were  beautiful,  the  flesh  tints  being  ren- 
dered with  absolute  truth.  The  whole  of 
the  apparatus  for  working  this  process  is 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Sanger  Shepherd  &  Co., 
and  is  by  no  means  an  expensive  luxury. 
Already  there  are  numbers  of  amateur  pho- 
tographers in  the  country  who  are  working 
the  proce.ss  with  admirable  results,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  method  of 
color  photography  that  has  come  to  stay. 
The  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  in 
every  possible  way  to  simplify  the  process 
and  make  it  such  that  it  can  be  worked  by  the 
merest  tyro  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

T/te  McDonough-Joly  Process. 

The  last  method  of  color  photography 
to  which  we  intend  drawing  attention  is 
the  McDonough-Joly  process.  A  company, 
under  the  title  of  the  International  Color- 
Photo  Company,  has  been  formed  in 
Chicago  to  supply  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  materials  for  working  this  process. 
Although  Professor  Joly  first  put  this 
method  into  successful  practice,  the  interest 
in  it  seemed  to  decline  after  a  time,  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  difficulty  that  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  manufacture  of  the  ruled 
screens.  Since  the  formation  of  this  Ameri- 
can company,  who,  we  understand,  have 
bought  all  the  patents  of  Mr.  McDonough 
and  Professor  Joly,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  revival  in  this  method  .of  color 
photography,  and  they  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  make  the  process  a  commercisd 
reality.  Ruling  machinery  has  been  speci* 
ally  built  to  enable  the  firm  to  cope  with 
any  demand  that  may  arise,  but  whether 
their  efforts  will  prove  successful  or  not 
time  alone  will  tell.  We  have  previously 
mentioned  that  with  this  process  only  one 
negative  is  requisite.  This  is  made  by 
placing  in  front  of  the  plate  and  in  contact 
with  it  a  **  taking"  screen,  ruled  with 
very  fine  lines  of  transparent  ink.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Joly  the  best  effects  are 
obtained  with  screens  having  about  two 
hundred  lines  to  the  inch,  whereas  in  the 
McDonough  process  a  screen  is  used  having 
about  five  hundred  lineS  to  the  inch. 

The  apparatus   essential   for  making  a 
negative  by  this  process  is  as  follows  : 
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1 .  A  chromatic  balance  shutter,  which  is 
attached  to  the  lens. 

2.  A  "taking'*  screen. 

3.  Special  dry  plates,  which  are  known 
s^  the  erythro  plates. 

The  chromatic  balance  shutter  or  filter  is 
used  in  order  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
blue  light,  which  is  too  strong  in  ordinary 
daylight  even  for  the  special  plates.  This 
filter  fits  on  the  lens  like  a  hood,  and  con- 
sists of  sectors  of  mica  colored  alternately 
lemon,  yellow,  and  orange.  It  works  much 
in  the  same  way  as  an  iris  diaphragm  ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  there  is  no  opening, 
and  can  be  readily  adjusted  for  sun  and  for 
shade. 

The  **  taking"  screen  is  a  glass  plate 
ruled  in  parallel  lines  with  inks  of  the  colors 
red,  green,and  blue-violet,  numbering  about 
five  hundred  to  the  inch,  in  the  order 
named.  It  is  supplied  in  a  metal  frame 
and  can  be  readily  adjusted  in  any  camera. 
A  lever  is  conveniently  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  camera,  and  by  this  means  the  screen 
can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  emul- 
sion side  of  the  dry  plate  after  the  slide  of 
the  plate-holder  has  been  withdrawn  to 
make  the  exposure. 

The  erythro  plate  is  a  specially  ortho- 
chromatized  dry  plate.  After  exposure  the 
plate  is  developed  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  negative,  when  viewed  closely,  reveals 
a  number  of  fine  linear  areas  of  different 
degrees  of  density.  When  developing  the 
erythro  plate  only  a  very  dim  red  light 
must  be  used,  and  the  tray  should  be  kept 
covered  during  development.  The  com- 
pany mention  that  any  good  developer 
may  be  used,  but  it  must  be  changed  from 
normal   strength,  by   adding    double    the 


quantity  of  water  and  having  it  weak  in 
alkali  and  well  restrained. 

From  such  a  negative  a  transparency  is 
made,  and  this  is  mounted  in  contact  wivh 
a  ** viewing*'  screen.  The  ''viewing" 
screen  is  a  thin  glass  plate  ruled  with  the 
same  red,  green,  and  blue -violet  lines  as  in 
the  "taking"  screen,  and  in  the  same 
order  and  number.  The  emulsion  side  of 
the  positive  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  ruled  side  of  the  screen,  with  the  lines 
in  register.  In  this  way  the  red  values  of 
the  positive  coincide  with  the  red  lines  of 
the  screen,  and  the  green  and  blue  values 
coincide  respectively  with  the  green  and 
blue  lines,  the  result  being  that  we  have  a 
positive  in  the  colors  of  the  original  object 
photographed.  The  positive  and  screen 
are  now  placed  in  a  clamp  and  are  ready 
for  binding.  After  binding  the  two  to- 
gether, the  same  as  an  ordinary  lantern - 
slide,  they  should  be  left  until  perfectly  dry, 
to  avoid  any  movement  of  the  screen,  other- 
wise the  color  values  will  be  altered. 
These  "viewing"  screens  for  lantern- 
slides  cost  about  twenty  cents  each,  but  we 
hear  on  good  authority  that  this  price  will 
be  considerably  reduced  when  the  makers 
are  in  full  working  order. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  McDonough- 
Joly  process.  By  these  means  Ian  tern -slides 
may  be  obtained  which  exhibit  the  original 
colors  of  the  object  photographed  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  When  projected  on  the 
screen  the  lines  are  so  fine  that  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  screen  the  eye  is 
unable  to  separate  them,  and  they  merge 
together  in  the  most  beautiful  and  varied 
hues,  just  as  we  see  the  colors  in  natural 
scenes. 
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It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  daily  press, 
that  there  is  not  in  existence  a  single  paint- 
ing or  engraving  of  Queen  Victoria  which 
is  accepted  as  a  #  national  portrait  by  the 
British  nation. 

Many  "  favonite "  paintings  of  Her 
Majesty  have  been  made  during  her  life, 
and  engravings  from  them  have  been  widely 
popular ;  but,   of  course,  the   typical   and 


acceptable  one  would  need  to  have  been 
painted  some  time  during  the  present  gen- 
eration, and  probably  between  the  years 
1885  and  1897.  Probably  some  of  the 
best  portraits  of  Her  Majesty  have  been 
those  miniature  reproductions  on  the  post- 
age stamps  of  some  of  her  colonies,  for  the 
"effigy"  on  the  English  stamp  is  in  no 
sense  a  portrait.     The  most  beautiful  one 
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is  a  full-face  portrait  of  a  young  woman,  on 
the  stamps  of  No^'a  Scotia,  one  value  of 
which  is,  or  was,  printed  in  black. 

But  the  question  which  more  nearly 
interests  our  craft  is  whether  an  entirely 
satisfactory  photograph  of  the  Queen  has 
ever  been  taken.  No  sitter  has  ever  been 
a  better  patron  of  photography,  either  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  sittings  granted  or 
to  the  courtesy  and  consideration  shown 
the  photographer.  Hundreds  of  negatives 
have  been  taken,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  photographs  circulated,  and  yet  it 
is  doubtful  if  one  is  pre-eminently  better 
than  the  others.  Photographing  English 
royalty  has  become  almost  a  convention, 
and  the  old -school  work  of  the  type  that  is 
sound  work  and  absolutely  lifeless  has  ever 
been  followed.  Retouch  prettily,  burnish 
heavily,  and  mount  on  a  cabinet  mount, 
above  the  photographer's  name  in  gold 
and  the  royal  arms,  and  you  have  an  ap- 
proved picture. 

How  seldom  it  is  that  we  see  a  photo- 
graph as  the  universally  accepted  portrait 
of  any  public  man.  Indeed  it  is  not  usual 
that  any  portrait  is  unanimously  pronounced 
satisfactory.  Were  this  due  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  good  work  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  cavil ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  is 
not  the  case.  And  equally  unfortunately 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  We  have  seen 
many  photographs  of  President  McKinley. 
Some  few  were  good,  but  none  great ;  many 
were  bad,  a  few  atrociously  bad.  Roosevelt 
is  perhaps  a  little  better  off  in  this  respect. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  died  wet-plate 
photography  had  been  practised  a  dozen 
years.  In  this  instance  w-e  have  an  ac- 
cepted portrait  of  the  man,  but  it  is  the 
work  of  the  artist  Carpenter,  and  not  of  any 
photographer. 

A  great  portrait  painter  is  born,  perhaps, 
only  once  in  a  century.  But  every  gener- 
ation sees  many  men  of  much  talent  and 
thorough  training  in  their  art,  who  paint 
pictures  which  so  embody  the  inner  man  of 
their  sitters  that  even  the  trained  artistic 
eye  cannot  discover  wherein  the  greatness 
lacks.  These  artists  may  paint,  or  etch,  or 
produce  their  results  in  many  ways,  and 
however  produced  their  work  has  a  dis- 
tinctive stamp  and  we  fall  into  enthusiasm 
over  it.  Some  of  these  men  have  elected 
to  work  in  photography,  and  if  their  work 


is  less  worthy  in  this  medium  than  in  others 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  it.  Without 
necessarily  admitting  the  defect  (for  an  ad- 
mission should  be  with  qualifications)  we 
will  discuss  the  main  cause  of  the  defect. 

As  a  minor  detail,  the  man  must  be  a 
thorough  master  of  his  technique.  Not 
merely  must  he  be  able  to  make  a  perfect 
negative  and  get  a  faultless  print.  He 
must  know  how  to  handle  his  light  to  ob- 
tain a  modelling  which  is  equally  pictorially 
correct  and  truthful.  He  must  understand 
his  planes  and  values  and  must  have  mas- 
tered the  intricacies  of  tone — the  compara- 
tive tone  of  the  artist,  not  the  chemical 
tone  of  the  photographer.  Technical 
mastery  is  absolutely  essential.  The  man 
who  appears  to  ignore  it,  and  who  is  suc- 
cessful, is  the  man  who  has  been  ground  in 
the  mill  of  technique. 

But  the  vital  factor  is  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  sitter.  The  better  we  know 
a  person  the  more  censorious  we  are  of 
their  pictures,  for  we  know  more  and  more 
of  the  inner  personality  and  the  more  look 
for  it  in  the  photograph.  Any  amateur 
can  take  a  snapshot  of  the  blind  beggar 
whom  we  pass  daily,  and  we  all  declare  it 
a  speaking  likeness ;  but  the  most  skilful 
professional  is  in  despair  when  he  turns  his 
energies  toward  jjhotographing  his  own 
wife.  To  get  this  recjuisite  knowledge 
means — or  may  mean — a  lengthy  interview. 
We  appoint  a  sitting,  and  during  that  sit- 
ting we  do  the  best  we  can  and  accept  the 
result.  Why  cannot  we,  or  rather  one  or 
or  two  leaders  among  us,  let  a  sitting  con- 
tinue until  the  result  is  satisfactory.  Too 
expensive  ?  Nonsense  !  Photographers  are 
obtaining  prices  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  not  **how 
cheap  ' '  but  *  *  how  good  * '  is  fortunately 
still  the  motto  of  many  of  our  most  desir- 
able customers.  We  must  at  any  price 
(but  the  price  will  be  success)  get  rid  of 
the  one-sitting  and  dozen-prints  idea  in 
connection  with  photography.  If  an  entire 
morning  must  be  i>assed  without  a  possi- 
bility of  the  best  results,  let  the  time  go 
and  the  sitting  be  continued  next  day.  If 
you  were  an  artist  you  would  probably  have 
similarly  spent  the  time  in  *  *  sizing  up  '  * 
your  subject. 

A  step  has  already  been  made  in  the 
right   direction.     Several  of   our   photog- 
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raphers  limit  the  number  of  sitters  they 
will  receive  in  a  day.  Some  will  take  but 
two,  one  each,  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  even  then  complain  of  the  strain.  Of 
course  the  fewer  sittings  the  higher  must  be 
the  price  charged  to  recoup  the  photog- 
rapher, and  presumably  the  higher  j)rice 
will  be  oifset  by  the  superior  quality  of  the 
work  ;  if  not  the  dear  public  will  cease  to 
come.  If  thought  advisable  cover  yourself 
by  a  fixed  charge  for  the  sitting,  and  so 
much  each,  or  per  dozen,  for  prints. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  photographers 
that,  as  technical  difficulties  in  .studio 
manipulations  have  steadily  been  lessened, 
the  photographers  have  as  steadily  trans- 
ferred their  energies  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
higher  standard.  More  time,  more  ability, 
and  more  cost  has  been  put  into  the  work 
to  enhance  its  worth.  The  present  tend- 
ency, and  one  altogether  to  be  commended, 
is  toward  the  *  *  unconscious  process  "  in 
photography. 

The  desired  expression  cannot  be  ob- 
tained to  order,  and  especially  if  the 
sitter  is  at  all  nervous. 


But  the  obtaining  of  the  picture  while 
the  sitter  is  unconscious  of  it — a  thing 
much  desired  by  some  self-conscious  folks 
— is  becoming  much  more  common.  To- 
attain  these  results  to  satisfaction  the  pho- 
tographer's knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  of  photography  as  an  art  must  be  per- 
sistently cultivated. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  suggestion  in 
this  paper  is  altogether  unpractical,  in  that 
probably  but  one  man  could  find  success  on 
the  lines  suggested.  But  every  man  who 
takes  a  forward  step  in  photography  draws 
the  whole  fraternity  with  him,  and  en- 
hanced prices  in  Fifth  Avenue  mean  better 
prices  in  Detroit  or  San  Francisco.  Too 
long  photographers  have  been  timid  and  of 
little  faith.  They  have  been  too  keen  to 
establish  a  ratio  of  cost  between  a  dozen 
plates  and  a  dozen  prints,  and  too  remiss 
in  establishing  a  personal  eciuation  and 
charging  for  it. 

But  photography  has  been  on  an  u])ward 
trend  for  several  years,  and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue if  photographers  prove  tnie  to  them- 
selves. 


ON    OBSERVATION. 


One  of  the  most  indispensable  faculties 
in  business  is  that  of  observation.  It  is 
indispensable  in  every  occupation.  With- 
out it  a  man  goes  through  life  contending 
against  great  odds.  He  is  always  blunder- 
ing into  difficulties,  always  up  to  the  chin 
in  a  sea  of  troubles,  always  losing  valuable 
hours  and  days  of  his  life  and  wa.sting 
money  in  pursuits  which  might  be  avoided 
by  the  exercise  of  this  inestimable  faculty. 
There  are  so  many  men  who  go  through 
life  with  eyes  and  ears  open,  yet,  so  to 
speak,  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  anything. 
They  knock  their  heads  against  a  pillar  or 
a  brick  wall  for  want  of  the  necessary  obser- 
vation to  teach  them  where  to  expect  to 
find  a  pillar  or  a  brick  wall,  and  even  with 
the  unpleasant  experience  which  such  con- 
tact entails  they  take  such  little  advantage 
of  observation  that  they  blunder  into  the 
same  obstruction  the  next  day.  An  old 
sea  captain  who  was  asked  if  he  knew  where 
the  rocks  were  in  a  certain  harbor  showed 
his  keen  sense  of  observation  when  he  re- 


plied,  **No,  sir,  but  I  know  where  they 
ain't." 

But  while  observation  teaches  us  what  to 
avoid,  it  also  prompts  us  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  great  things,  (ienius,  talent,  in- 
ventiveness, knowledge,  experience  are 
synonymous  with  pbservation.  Consider 
the  lives  of  the  great  men  of  this  or  any 
other  age,  and  it  will  invariably  be  found 
that  their  greatness  arose  from  their  pos- 
session of  the  faculty  of  observation,  which 
led  them  to  conceive  some  great  invention 
or  make  some  grand  discovery,  owing  to 
some  simple  circumstance  which  had  im- 
pressed itself  on  their  minds,  while  other 
men  would  have  left  it  unnoticed.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  saw  an  ai)ple  fall  to  the 
ground,  as  multitudes  have  seen  apples  fall ; 
but  the  fact  impressed  itself  on  his  mind 
and  led  him  to  evolve  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, with  its  ceaseless  influence  over  the 
world  of  matter.  Watt  made  his  first 
successful  steam-engine  through  watching 
the  steam  issuing  from  a  kettle,  and  one  of 
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the  greatest  improvements  in  the  early 
steam-engine  was  discovered  by  a  lazy  but 
observ'ant  boy,  who  was  set  to  pull  a  string 
to  actuate  a  lever,  and  found  the  work  was 
just  as  well  accomplished  by  tying  the 
string  to  another  lever,  so  that  he  was  left 
free  to  go  off  and  play  marbles.  These 
and  similar  examples,  which  might  be  in- 
definitely multiplied,  are  illustrations  of 
that  observation  which  usually  distinguishes 
successful  people. 

Observation  is  usually  and  most  appro- 
priately associated  with  seeing.  We  speak 
of  a  clever  man  as  one  **  with  all  his  eyes 
about  him**  or  **  who  goes  about  the  world 
with  his  eyes  open,'*  and  we  have  heard  it 
remarked  of  a  man  that  *  *  he  keeps  his  eyes 
peeled.*'  But  it  wants  something  more 
than  mere  seeing  to  be  observant — the 
vision  must  be  mental  as  well  as  physical. 
The  divine  proverb  says,  **  The  wise  man's 
eyes  are  in  his  head,**  and  we  know  what 
that  means.  There  are  many  men  who 
act  as  though  their  eyes  were  in  their  feet 
or  their  elbows — anywhere,  in  fact,  but 
where  they  ought  to  be.  A  Russian  pro- 
verli  says,  *  *  He  goes  through  the  forest 
and  sees  no  firewood.*'  The  mind  must 
see  as  well  as  the  eye,  and  the  wise  man 
employs  not  his  vision  alone,  but  all  his 
powers,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  life.  A 
fool  can  behold  an  object,  but  that  is  all. 
The  act  does  not  make  him  wiser  or  better ; 
he  is  a  fool  still  and  continues  foolish 
among  scenes  that  ought  to  lift  him  to  a 
nobler  manhood. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation is  a  natural  gift,  and  so  no  doubt  it 
is ;  but  if  it  is  not  born  in  a  man,  or  if  it 
be  small  and  feeble  in  him,  it  can  be  culti- 
vated as  other  weak  powers  are  cultivated ; 
and  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  habit  of 
sharp,  discriminating  observation  may  be 
established  by  perseverance,  as  other  good 
habits  become  permanent.  Thousands  of 
men  go  through  the  world  without  learn- 
ing, or  even  trying  to  learn,  how  some  men 
succeed  and  why  others  fail.  They  ascribe 
success  to  **  luck  *'  and  failure  to  unavoid- 
able *  *  misfortune. ' '  Others,  a  little  wiser, 
set  it  down  to  lack  of  education  ;  but  this 
alone  is  not  the  cause,  for  there  are  many 
instances  of  men  of  the  most  meagre  edu- 
cation who  have  risen  to  high  positions  and 
even  world-wide  fame.     Lord  Bacon  said  : 


*  *  Studies  teach  not  their  own  use,  but  there 
is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them, 
won  by  observation." 

In  the  workshops  of  to-day  we  want 
young  men  who  will  ask  themselves  why 
the  wheels  go  round,  why  one  wheel  goes 
faster  or  slower  than  another,  why  one  way 
of  doing  a  thing  is  better  than  another,  and 
why  the  act  of  doing  one  thing  brings 
about  a  certain  result ;  young  men,  in  fact, 
who  can  see  that  there  are  always  more 
ways  than  one  of  doing  a  thing,  and  can 
decide  which  way  is  best ;  also  reflecting 
that  if  another  way  could  be  discovered  it 
would  be  better  still. 

We  often  hear  it  discussed  what  technical 
schools  ought  to  teach.  The  answer  is 
simple.  Teach  resourcefulness  and  obser- 
vation, and  how  to  attain  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

When  young  men  step  out  into  the  world 
to  shift  for  themselves  the  value  of  obser- 
vation soon  makes  itself  felt,  and  only  those 
really  succeed  who  know  how  to  observe 
the  tendencies  of  acts,  who  can  read  and 
value  character  properly,  who  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times,  are  equal  to  emergencies 
and  can  husband  resources,  who  know  how 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  place.  These  qualities  only 
come  of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation. Smart  men  are  only  men  of  keen 
observation,  who  can  take  in  a  situation  at 
a  glance  and  act  quickly  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment. — Penrose's  Process  Work, 


There  has  been  no  greater  advance  in 
photography  during  the  last  ten  years  than 
the  advance  in  esprit  de  corps.  The  pho- 
tographer is  loyal  to  the  fraternity  and 
proud  of  his  profession.  He  does  not  feel 
that  he  is  in  a  trade  by  chance,  but  in  a 
work  by  choice.  It  is  this  pride  in  any 
work  which  elevates  it,  and  in  our  pro- 
fession it  is  the  factor  which  has  raised  the 
whole  status  of  photography  and  placed 
many  men  in  positions  of  dignity  and 
wealth. 

If  you  are  methodical  and  careful  in  all 
your  operations  you  will  avoid  most  fail- 
ures, and  if  disaster  should  come  you  will 
the  more  easily  locate  the  fault. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  PORTRAITURE. 


BY  W.  E.  TINDALL,  R.B.A. 


In  the  last  issue  of  Photography  received 
Mr.  Tindall  continues  his  series  of  excellent 
papers  on  **The  Selection  of  a  Subject/' 
and  treats  particularly  of  portraiture.  The 
paper  is  illustrated,  and  contains  three  pic- 
torial lessons  of  practical  value.  We  ex- 
tract such  portions  as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood without  the  special  illustrations : 

When  you  take  your  friend's  photograph 
he  very  often  ceases  to  be  a  friend.  You 
will  be  able  to  avoid  that  calamity  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  knowledge  of  the  proper 
pose  and  lighting  for  each  sitter.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  almost  every 
sitter  requires  different  treatment,  both  of 
lighting  and  of  posing.  To  treat  all  sitters 
in  a  similar  manner  must  result  in  failure, 
because  each  has  some  particular  character 
which  requires  either  bringing  out  or  keep- 
ing subordinate. 

Of  course,  you  may  say  that  a  photo- 
graph of  any  person  must  be  correct.  It 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  in  outline,  but 
there  is  something  more  than  outline  in  a 
portrait.  There  is  the  man  or  woman  and 
the  expression,  in  addition  to  the  simple 
drawing. 

There  may  be  a  person  whom  you  know 
who  may  have  some  pose  more  suitable  than 
any  other  to  his  particular  style  of  face. 

Now,  all  people  have  a  best  pose,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  portrait  photographer  to 
find  that  out.  We  are  told  that  a  pho- 
tograph cannot  lie.  Perhaps  not,  with  re- 
spect to  outline,  but  in  tone  value  it  is  very 
often  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  in  this  re- 
spect wherein  lies  the  great  value  of  suit- 
able lighting. 

It  is  possible  to  render  tone  values  with 
considerable  truth  when  one  is  in  possession 
of  knowledge  of  the  actinic  values  of  the 
different  colors. 

Supposing,  now,  you  wish  to  take  your 
friend  and  his  wife,  let  us  say.  He  may 
have  plenty  of  color  and  his  wife  may  be 
pale.  If  these  two  are  taken  on  one  plate 
and  with  the  same  form  of  lighting  they 
will  be  out  of  tone.  If  you  give  the  lady 
the  benefit  of  the  light  side  of  the  picUire 
the  effect  will  be  made  worse.  In  a  case 
of  this  description  a  good  deal  can  be  done 


to  assist  tone  value  by  having  the  colored 
person  in  the  stronger  light  and  the  pale 
one  (by  judicious  screening  of  light)  in 
half-tone.  By  this  means  the  exposure 
would  be  more  correct  on  each  figure. 
Perhaps  you  require  them  on  separate 
plates.  In  this  case  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies. A  fair  sitter  should  never  be  taken 
in  a  strong  light.  The  results  of  doing  so 
are  those  bleached,  washed-out  looking 
portraits  one  often  sees.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  strong  light  gives  nasty  black  shad- 
ows, which  force  out  the  modelling  in  an 
unpleasant  manner. 

*  The  question  of  background  enters  largely 
into  the  success  of  portraits.  The  fair  sitter 
should  have  a  lighter  background  than  the 
dark  sitter,  to  reduce  the  cut-out  appear- 
ance. 

For  successful  portraits  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  have  reflectors  for  the  shadow  side 
of  the  face,  or  they  will  be  black  and  un- 
pleasant. A  reflector  on  the  floor  will  re- 
duce the  dark  shadows  under  the  chin  and 
nose.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  on  card- 
board makes  a  good  reflector,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  to  the  ingenious  photographer 
in  arranging  it  at  the  proper  angle. 

The  posing  must  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
different  types  of  face.  For  instance,  a 
very  stout  person  would  not  look  his  or 
her  best  in  profile,  nor  is  a  full  view  very 
good  in  such  cases.  I  think  the  best  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  with  stout  people  is  to 
have  them  sitting,  and  leave  as  much  of 
them  out  of  the  picture  as  possible,  having 
the  face  about  seven -eighths  full.  A  per- 
son with  a  hooked  nose  is  better  full,  as  it 
destroys  the  outline  of  the  nose,  but  it  is 
no  less  a  portrait.  Fair  people  are  very 
difficult  to  take  looking  at  the  camera,  as 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  relative 
strength  to  the  eyes.  All  photographers 
know  dark  people  are  their  best  friends  in 
a  photographic  sense,  as  the  results  are 
more  satisfactory.  This  is  simply  because 
there  is  better  definition,  and  usually  more 
character  in  the  face.  The  hands  are  often 
a  difficult  problem  to  master.  If  they  must 
be  in  the  picture  make  it  a  principle  to 
keep  them  as  far  away  from  the  camera  as 
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you  conveniently  can.  A  painter  has  an 
advantage  over  the  photographer  in  this 
respect,  insomuch  that  he  generally  makes 
the  hands  smaller  than  the  camera  would 
give  them  if  placed  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. Those  workers  who  do  not  possess 
a  studio  I  should  advise  to  take  their  por- 
traits in  the  open  air,  as  the  light  (out  of 
the  sun)  is  more  diffused,  and  does  not 
give  such  black  shadows  as  a  concentrated 
light  of  an  ordinary  room.  ^   By  the  use  of 


a  background  and  the  open  air  a  studio 
effect  can  always  be  obtained.  Do  not 
place  the  sitter  too  near  the  background  ; 
five  feet  is  quite  near  enough  in  most  cases. 
While  the  first  object  of  the  portrait 
photographer  is  to  obtain  a  likeness,  there 
are  others  of  almost  equal  importance, 
viz.,  making  them  into  pictures.  The  fact 
that  they  are  pictures  does  not  in  any  way 
destroy  the  likeness,  but  adds  greatly  ta 
their  charm. 
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The  objectionable  grain  so  often  ob- 
tained in  copying  or  enlarging  a  print  fs 
due  to  shadows  caused  by  light  falling 
oblitjuely  on  the  print  more  than  to  any 
one  cause.  It  may  be  got  rid  of  by  care 
in  lighting  and  also  by  giving  a  sufficiency 
of  exposure.  In  fact,  a  slight  over-exposure 
and  carefully  controlled  development  is 
often  the  most  satisfactory  procedure. 

An  old,  old  dodge  to  secure  soft  prints 
is  to  half-print  the  picture  with  the  paper 
in  direct  contact  with  the  negative  and 
then  to  interpose  a  very  thin  sheet  of  cellu- 
loid or  talc  before  completing  printing. 
The  slight  diffusion  superimposed  on  the 
half -printed  sharp  picture  has  a  very  taking 
effect  in  some  subjects.  The  dodge  is  so 
old  that  some  may  have  forgotten  it.  It  is 
worth  a  trial. 

The  flat  results  obtained  on  damp  pla- 
tinotype  paper  will  be  largely  avoided  if  a 
few  drops  of  potassium  hypochlorite  are 
added  to  the  developers.  It  should  not  be 
used  except  for  paper  known  to  be  damp. 

We  often  are  inclined  to  poor  negative 
making  and  excuse  ourselves  because  some 
printing  processes  suppress  detail ;  but  a 
perfect  negative  is  good  for  a//  papers  and 
unsuitable  for  none. 

Remember  that  if  your  chemicals  are 
O  K  they  will  possess  no  soul.  They  can 
be  neither  mean  nor  stupid,  and  if  i}roperly 
handled  will  work  correctly  with  a  blind 
certainty. 


In  1867  Steinheil  introduced  a  new  lens 
and  announced  that  **  it  admitted  twenty- 
five  times  as  much  light  as  the  .lens  he  last 
brought  out."  If  only  one  of  our  lens 
makers  could  now  make  (and  substantiate )  • 
such  a  statement  I  But  we  have  travelled 
too  far  on  the  road  to  perfection  for  that. 

The  artistic  photographer  vexes  his  soul 
over  the  blindness  of  the  world  in  general 
and  his  customers  in  particular ;  but  if  he 
is  a  business  man  he  will  pity  their  ignor- 
ance and  by  tact  and  diplomacy  meet 
their  approval. 

If  an  accessory  is  never  used  it  is  rub- 
bish ;  whatever  its  first  cost  it  should  be 
got  rid  of  at  any  price.  Accumulations  in 
the  dark-room  and  in  the  store  cupboard 
are  an  abomination.  Be  a  man  and  have 
a  merciless  ''spring  cleaning." 

Remember  that  a  well -ventilated  dark- 
room means  health  ;  and  that  safety  lies 
not  in  a  miserable  apology  for  light,  but  in 
a  plentiful  supply  of  a  perfectly  safe  one. 

The  ease  of  photography  leads  us  to  for- 
get its  extreme  delicacy.  We  ought  to  be 
as  careful  to  obtain  the  perfect  print  as  to 
obtain  the  perfect  negative. 

The  best  materials  are  the  cheapest,  and 
the  time  spent  in  keeping  apparatus  clean 
is  time  well  spent. 

'*  Good  enough  "  is  all  right  in  farming,, 
all  wrong  in  photography. 
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THE    CIGARETTE 
By   Henry  H.  Pierce,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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A   WINDOW    PORTRAIT 
By  Henry  H.  Pierre 
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OUR   PICTURES. 


The  charm  of  variety  and  freshness  is 
again  a  marked  feature  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  Magazine.  In  this  way,  although 
all  the  photographs  reproduced  may  not 


W.  E.  BUEHLER,  I900. 

belong  to  the  masterpiece  class,  the  prac- 
tical photographer  is  assured  of  a  glimpse 
of  what  his  fellow -craftsmen  are  doing,  the 
new  styles  they  affect,  and  how  their  ideas 
look  when  carried  into  execution. 

The  desire  to  get  away  from  convention- 
alism in  professional  portraiture  has  led 
many  photographers  to  attempt  the  effects 
recognized  as  belonging  to  home  portrait- 
ure. The  window  portraits  belong  to  this 
class.  In  America  we  believe  the  style 
was  first  successfully  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Pierce,  of  Providence, 
one  of  whose  window  portraits  we  repro- 
duce in  this  issue.  The  example  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Buehler,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
frontispiece  reproduced  from  another  ex- 
ample by  Mr.  William  Gill,  an  F^nglish 
photographer,  afford  an  opportunity  for 
comparison,  with  many  profitable  sugges- 
tions. 

Mr.  Giirs  studio,  illustrated  in  the  article 
on  **  Studio  Construction,"  in  Mosaics, 
1 90 1 ,  is  specially  adapted  to  this  style  of 


work,  having  two  windows  so  placed  and 
arranged  as  to  lend  themselves  happily  to  a 
variety  of  effects.  The  original  print  sent  by 
Mr.  Gill,  by  the  way,  is  a  carbon  in  warm 
brown,  which  is  hardly  fairly  represented 
in  our  frontispiece  despite  particular  care 
in  reproduction  and  printing. 

The  two  portraits  sent  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Buehler  are  not  only  interesting  as  good 
examples  of  his  work,  but  also  as  among 
the  last  photographs  made  before  his  re- 
tirement from  photography  to  take  up  the 
study  of  medicine.     The  approximation  to 


\ 
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By  John  H.  Kemp, 

the  typical  face  of  Christ  in  the  portrait 
of  the  man  is  somewhat  marked.  Mr. 
Buehler  has  for  years  cleverly  sustained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  portraitist  of  unusual 
skill,  and  the  craft  will  be  poorer  without 
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the  inspiration  of  his  work  and  activity. 
An  **  off-hand  *  *  pose  of  Mr.  Buehler,  his 
broad  smile  offsetting  the  grim  siiggestive- 
ness  of  the  head-rest,  accompanies  these 
notes. 

The  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Mr.  Evan  D. 
Evans,  of  Ithaca,  is  that  referred  to  in  an 


By  Thuss  Bros. 

earlier  issue  as  advantageously  presenting 
this  **  wash-drawing  *'  effect  which  Mr. 
Evans  has  found  to  be  a  drawing  card 
among  his  patrons.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
at  the  foot  of  each  reproduction,  we  have 
indicated  the  size  of  the  original  ])rint. 
The  original  here  under  notice  is  a  plati- 
num print,  mounted  within  a  narrow  oval 
design  on  a  fawn -colored  board.  The 
treatment  adopted  gives  emphasis  to  the 
lines  of  figure  or  pose,  a  fact  which  should 
be  carefully  considered  in  its  employment. 

Mr.  Pierce's  example  of  artificial-light 
portraiture  —  *  *  The  Cigarette  *  *  —  speaks 
for  itself  as  a  clever  bit  of  work  along  that 
line.  There  have  been  inquiries  as  to  the 
method  used  in  producing  these  pictures, 
but  the  oracle  is  silent. 

The  two  outdoor  pictures  are  given  as 
suggestions  of  the  outdoor  time  which  is 
fast  approaching.     Mr.  L.  V.  Kupper  and 


Mr.  Horace  C.  Myers  are  both  professional 
workers  who  find  pleasure  and  profit  out- 
doors with  the  camera.  We  would  like 
to  see  their  examj^le  followed  more  gener- 
ally. Photographers  stand  sadly  in  need 
of  a  broader  outlook  over  the  field  of  pho- 
tographic work  and  its  innumerable  possi- 
bilities. To  this  end  a  judicious  amount  of 
outdoor  work  will  directly  contribute,  and 
a  few  hours  out-of-doors  with  the  camera 
every  week  will  prove  a  capital  investment 
in  the  added  power  it  will  bring  to  the  work 
done  under  the  skylight. 

The  three  little  portraits  accomi^anying 
these  notes,  from  photograj^hs  by  J.  W. 
Ward,  Connellsville,  Pa.;  Thuss  Bros., 
Mem])his,  Tenn.,  and'  John  H.  Kemp, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  do  not  call  for  special  com- 
ment. They  offer  o])portunity  for  study- 
ing the  always  interesting  subject  of  light- 
ing the  sitter  so  as  to  j^reserve  likeness 


By  J.  W.  Ward. 

and  character,  from  which  point  of   view 
their  reproduction  is  justified. 

Several  interesting  pictorial  features  are 
in  hand  for  our  April  number. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  WORK  OF  WELL-KNOWN  ARTISTS. 


BY    G.   LE  PAN    NEWSTEAl). 


We  are  told  by  the  writers  and  lecturers 
on  art,  and  more  especially  photographic 
art,  to  study  pictures  by  master  hands  as  a 
means  to  our  betterment  in  the  pictorial 
department  of  our  work. 

Not,  I  take  it,  that  we  should  slavishly 
copy  such  works,  which  would  be  mere 
imitation  flattering  enough  to  the  author 
of  the  original,  but  practically  profitless  to 
the  copier.  Originality  is  the  soul  of  art. 
An  artist  is  the  professor  of  an  art,  and  art 
itself  is  skill.  But  skill  without  originality 
is  worthless,  for  however  well  a  man  may 
copy  or  imitate  a  work,  be  it  picture,  statue, 
prose,  or  music,  he  cannot  be  called  an 
artist.  He  may  exhibit  exceptional  skill 
in  the  copying,  but  his  copy,  lacking,  as  it 
must,  originality,  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
called  a  work  of  art.  But  from  the  study 
and  serious  contemplation  of  good  pictures 
great  and  lasting  benefits  are  to  be  derived, 
not  alone  in  composition  and  grouping,  but 
in  general  style  and  feeling.  Take  as  an 
example  two  men — the  one  never  having 
seen  a  Turner,  the  other  having  studied 
and  thought  out  Turner's  methods  and 
aims — ^who  set  themselves  to  make  a  sun- 
set picture.  The  follower  of  Turner  will 
— following  Turner's  methods — probably 
produce  a  pictorially  superior  photograph 
than  will  the  man  who  has  never  studied  a 
master  of  sky  rendering.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  studier  of  Turner  deliberately 
copy,  as  far  as  possible,  a  picture  by  the 
master  he  is  following,  the  chances  will  be 
that  his  companion  will  produce  a  better 
w^ork — that  is,  a  work  of  more  merit,  inas- 
much as  his  effort  will  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  original  as  compared  with 
a  palpable  copy. 

But  this  is  all  very  well,  the  reader  will 
say.  How  are  we  going  to  study  these 
pictures  by  master  hands  and  minds  ?  We 
do  not  all  live  within  reach  of  the  National 
Gallery ;  indeed,  many  of  us  not  within 
reach  of  even  a  provincial  gallery.  How, 
then,  do  we  get  the  chance  of  assimilating 
benefit  from  the  works  of  the  great  ones  ? 
Are  we  not  greatly  handicapped  in  com- 
parison with  our  more  fortunate  brother 
photographers  ? 


To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  But  however 
far  we  may  be  from  a  picture  gallery  we 
can  still  study  pictures,  and  that  by  one's 
own  fireside.  I  do  not  propose  turning 
the  National  Gallery  into  a  postal  club,  but 
what  I  do  suggest  is  this :  Collect,  not  orig- 
inals, but  printed  reproductions  and  pho- 
tographic copies.  Such  a  collection,  while 
affording  untold  benefit  from  careful  study, 
need  not  be  at  all  expensive.  In  the  pres- 
ent day  of  universal  photographic  repro- 
duction in  the  magazines  how  often  have 
we  masterpieces  in  the  world  of  pictorial 
art  brought  before  us  into  our  very  homes. 
These  printed  copies  carefully  preserved 
will  afford  many  a  beneficial  hour's  amuse- 
ment by  going  through  them,  examining  and 
noting  the  various  subjects  and  their  mode 
of  treatment.  Against  this  substitute  for 
examining  the  originals  there  is  certainly 
something  to  be  said — the  question  of  tone 
values  and  of  light  and  shade.  The  very 
best  of  printing  processes  and  machines 
will  alter  these,  but  still  it  cannot  alter 
the  composition,  and  whereas  we  might  be 
led  astray  by  color  in  the  original,  in  the 
reproduction  we  have  nothing  but  our  own 
monochrome. 

Again,  we  are  constantly  having  pre- 
sented to  us  in  magazines,  illustrated  papers, 
and  catalogues  reproductions  of  the  work 
of  well-known  photographers.  These  in 
the  ordinary  way  are  looked  through,  laid 
aside,  probably  lost,  and  certainly  forgot- 
ten. If  kept  together  in  collective  form 
they  will  always  be  at  hand  when  wanted, 
and  added  to  from  day  to  day  will  in  time 
form  a  large  collection  of  well-know^n  work- 
ers. Their  periodical  examination  cannot, 
I  think,  fail  to  impart  to  the  collector  great 
benefits,  offer  fresh  suggestions,  and  infuse 
into  him  that  desire  to  do  better  which  is 
the  great  incentive  to  progress.  All  that 
is  wanted  to  begin  a  collection  on  these 
lines  is  an  album  containing  stiff  paper 
leaves,  well  guarded  between  each  leaf. 
If  not  so  guarded  the  book  will,  when  be- 
coming full,  bulge  out  in  a  most  unsightly 
manner.  A  difficulty  may  be  encountered 
in  mounting  when  two  reproductions  are 
found,  one  on  either  side  of  a  single  page, 
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as  in  the  1 900  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Pho- 
tographic Society.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
destroy  one  in  mounting  the  other.  The 
remedy  is  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  album  page 
the  size  of  the  smaller,  and  mount  over 
this,  the  under  one  showing  through  on 
the  other  side. 

Such,  then,  is  the  suggestion   for  the 
study  of  pictures,  or,  rather,  their  repro- 


ductions, at  home.  To  the  wealthy  my 
advice  is,  of  course,  collect  originals ;  but 
to  the  less  fortunate,  collect  their  repro- 
ductions as  the  best  substitute. 

In  either  case  I  cannot  but  think  and 
hope  that  the  collection  and  study  of  such 
will  have  a  beneficial  and  highly-to-be- 
desired  effect.  — Amateur  Photographer 
(London). 
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BY   GEORGE   VAUX,    JR. 


The  subject  of  copyright  is  one  as  to 
which  there  is  a  great  lack  of  general  in- 
formation. The  principle  involved  in  the 
law  has  grown  up  as  a  result  of  the  love  of 
fairness  and  justice,  which  is  an  attribute 
of  all  normal  intellects. 

Copyright  has  been  defined  as  being  the 
exclusive  right  of  printing  or  otherwise 
multiplying  copies  of  a  published  intellect- 
ual production,  and  publishing  and  vend- 
ing the  same,  and  the  right  of  preventing 
others  from  doing  so. 

The  word  is  usually  employed  as  referring 
to  the  statutory  right,  though  at  the  com- 
mon law  there  was  the  right  of  an  author 
in  his  original  production,  which  is  analo- 
gous. At  the  common  law  this  right  ex- 
isted only  so  long  as  the  work  remained 
unpublished,  and  afforded  no  protection 
whatever  after  it  had  once  been  issued. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  1787,  most  of  the 
States  had  their  own  enactments  on  this 
subject,  as  varied  as  are  the  statute  laws  of 
our  several  commonwealths  to-day  on  any 
given  subject.  Among  the  many  matters 
over  which  Congress  was  given  jurisdiction 
by  the  Constitution  was  that  of  promoting 
**the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts, 
by  securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors 
and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries"  (Art. 
I.,  Sec.  8). 

This  has  been  decided  to  be  an  exclu- 
sive provision,  the  State  laws  being  all  swept 
away  ;  but  ic  required  a  congressional  enact- 
ment to  give  it  effect,  and  all  details  of 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  November,  1900. 


such  enactment  must  be  strictly  complied 
with  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  con- 
ferred. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  protection  by 
patent  is  also  based  upon  this  same  con- 
stitutional provi.sion. 

The  first  copyright  act  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1790,  and,  especially  in  recent 
years,  many  changes  and  additions  have 
been  made.  Prior  to  1865  printed  pict- 
ures were  referred  to  as  **  prints,  cuts,  and 
engravings,"  and  it  was  held  that  these 
words  did  not  include  photographs.  This 
defect  was  cured  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1865,  which  specifically  made  photographic 
prints  and  negatives  the  subject  of  copy- 
right. But  the  question  was  raised,  in  a 
case  in  which  a  photograph,  by  Sarony,  of 
Oscar  Wilde  had  been  pirated,  whether 
the  act  of  1865  did  not  overstep  the  limits 
of  the  constitutional  provision,  it  being 
urged  that  the  maker  of  a  photograph  was 
neither  an  author  nor  an  inventor  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  It  was 
urged  that  a  photograph  was  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  and  not  the 
embodiment  of  an  intellectual  conception  ; 
that,  while  the  effect  of  light  on  a  sensi- 
tive plate  might  have  been  a  discovery  in 
the  production  of  pictures  for  which  patents 
might  have  been  obtained,  the  results 
were  merely  mechanical,  with  no  place  for 
originality,  novelty,  or  invention.  In  com- 
menting on  this  contention,  Mr.  Jastice 
Miller,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  says  :  **  This  may  be  true  in  regard 
to  the  ordinary  production  of  a  photograph, 
and  in  such  case  a  copyright  is  no  protec- 
tion.    On  the  question  thus  stated  we  de- 
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cide  nothing.**  After  referring  to  the  fact 
that  an  application  for  a  patent  is  most 
carefully  scrutinized  before  the  patent  may 
be  issued,  while  a  copyright  is  issued  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  court  continues  :  *'  It 
is,  therefore,  made  more  important  that 
when  the  supposed  author  sues  for  a  viola- 
tion of  his  copyright  the  existence  of  those 
facts  of  originality,  of  intellectual  produc- 
tion, of  thought  and  conception  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  should  be  proved  than 
in  the  case  of  a  patent  right.  In  the  case 
before  us  we  think  this  has  been  done. 

**  The  third  finding  of  facts  says  in  regard 
to  the  photograph  in  question  that  it  is  *  a 
useful,  new,  harmonious,  characteristic,  and 
graceful  picture,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
made  the  same  entirely  from  his  own  orig- 
inal mental  conception,  to  which  he  gave 
visible  form  by  posing  the  said  Oscar  Wilde 
in  front  of  the  camera,  selecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  costume,  draperies,  and  other 
various  accessories  in  said  photograph, 
arranging  the  subject  so  as  to  present 
graceful  outlines,  arranging  and  disposing 
of  the  light  and  shade,  suggesting  and 
evoking  the  desired  expression,  and  from 
such  disposition,  arrangement,  or  repre- 
sentation, made  entirely  by  plaintiff,  he 
produced  the  picture  in  suit.* 

''These  findings,  we  think,  show  this 
photograph  to  be  an  original  work  of  art, 
the  product  of  plaintiff's  intellectual  in- 
vention, of  which  plaintiff  is  the  author, 
and  of  a  class  of  inventions  for  which  the 
Constitution  intended  that  Congress  should 
secure  to  him  the  exclusive  right  to  use, 
publish,  and  sell,  as  it  has  done  by  section 
4952  of  the  Revised  Statutes." 

It  would  seem  that  anyone  who  had  done 
all  the  court  said  was  accomplished  in  this 
case  by  way  of  evolving  mental  concep- 
tions and  then  giving  them  visible,  useful, 
new,  harmonious,  characteristic,  graceful, 
and  original  form,  posing,  arranging,  dis- 
posing, suggesting,  and  evoking,  withal, 
should  have  had  something  to  protect  him 
from  the  machinations  of  a  grasping  but 
perhaps  not  over-original  rival.  The  words 
might  equally  well  apply  to  some  of  the 
examples  of  the  "new  photography," 
which  resemble  nothing  heretofore  known 
to  the  mind  of  man. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  opinion 
of  Justice  Miller  that   while   photographs 


may  properly  be  the  subject  of  copyright 
it  does  not  follow  that  any  and  all  photo- 
graphs are.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
put  so  broad  an  interpretation  upon  it,  but 
the  endeavor  to  enforce  this  strained  con- 
struction has  very  properly  failed,  though 
not  until  numerous  most  exasperating  suits 
had  been  brought,  many  of  them  savoring 
very  strongly  of  blackmail. 

Among  the  more  recent  judicial  deliv- 
erances on  the  subject  were  those  of  about 
a  year  since,  both  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Courts,  one  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  the  other  in  New  York  City.  In  the 
latter  case  the  copyright  of  a  photograph 
of  an  actress  was  held  to  be  invalid.  The 
former  involved  a  broader  question — that 
of  what  privileges  can  be  obtained  by  copy- 
righting a  photograph  of  natural  scenery. 
The  Detroit  Photograph  Company,  the 
proprietor  of  the  well-known  views  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  endeavored  to  re- 
strain Frank  S.  Thayer,  a  Denver  book- 
seller, from  .selling  in  a  work  called 
"Colorado  in  Color  and  Song,"  a  copy 
of  one  of  Jackson's  colored  photographs, 
"  The  Palisades  and  Alpine  Pass." 

The  issue  which  was  flatly  raised  was  as 
to  the  propriety  of  allowing  any  photo- 
graph of  natural  scenery,  even  though 
colored,  to  becopy righted.  Judge  Hallett 
thus  summed  up  the  law  of  the  case  :  '  'A 
photograph  of  natural  scenery  is  not  the 
subject  of  copyright,  because  it  is  not  an 
original  conception  of  the  artist.  It  is 
merely  a  skilful  manipulation  of  the  cam- 
era. Further,  it  is  not  shown  that  there 
was  any  originality  about  the  coloring  of 
the  photograph  in  question,  and  it  was 
shown  by  the  defence  that  the  result 
achieved  was  old  and  in  common  prac- 
tice." 

The  distinction  between  this  and  Sa- 
rony's  case  is  very  clearly  drawn. 

Jackson's  contentions  did  not  bring  him 
within  the  rule  there  laid  down. 

Whichever  view  of  the  Denver  case  may 
be  taken,  there  appear  to  be  hardships.  If 
a  man  goes  to  great  trouble  and  expense  to 
organize  an  expedition,  endures  hardships 
and  dangers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
photographs  of  some  great  natural  objects, 
heretofore  unknown,  it  would  appear  that 
some  method  ought  to  be  provided  by 
which  he  can  secure  protection  from  some 
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one  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the 
labors  of  another  without  paying  for  them 
—clearly  a  most  immoral  procedure. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  nature  is  free  to 
all,  and  that  the  first  taker  of  a  view  which 
everyone  may  duplicate  should  gain  any 
proprietary  right  therein  appears  to  be  an 
equal  hardship. 

The  correct  rule  is  clearly  shown  by  the 


foregoing  cases — it  is  the  original  thought, 
the  nascent  conception,  to  which  the  right 
of  ownership  is  secured  by  law.  The  actual 
result  has  but  little  to  do  with  it.  This  is 
but  carrying  out  the  general  principles  ap- 
plicable to  literary  production.  A  copy 
doesn't  go.  Originality  alone  is  the  crucial 
test.  [The  Jackson  zfs.  Thayer  suit  is  not 
yet  finally  decided. — Editor.] 


WHEN    IS   A   PLATE   FIXED?* 


BY    PRESCOTT   ADAMSON. 


Every  once  and  a  while  we  see  appearing 
in  our  journals,  among  other  stock  articles, 
paragraphs  on  the  use  of  two  fixing  baths, 
also  stating  that  when  a  plate  is  immersed 
in  hypo  the  silver  is  first  changed  to  hypo- 
sulphite of  silver  and  sodium,  which  double 
salt,  while  it  is  transparent,  and  gives  to 
the  plate  a  transparent  instead  of  a  white 
appearance,  still  is  insoluble  in  water ;  and, 
further,  that  if  the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the 
fixing  bath  the  moment  it  clears  it  will 
never  be  free  from  silver,  and  that  no 
amount  of  washing  will  make  it  safe.  Also 
that  this  double  salt  is  soluble  in  hypo,  so 
it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  it  in  the  fixing 
bath  long  enough  to  effect  the  solution  of 
this  salt ;  and  then  comes  the  proposed 
use  of  this  second  bath,  which  is  used  to 
effect  this  latter  reaction. 

The  above  is  perfectly  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  our  photographic  literature.  It 
is  copied  from  one  magazine  to  another, 
so  it  is  hard  to  escape  it.  In  regard  to 
the  use  of  two  baths,  we  would  say  that  if 
the  first  bath  is  fit  to  use  at  all,  then  it  is 
good  for  both  purposes.  If  not  strong 
enough  to  dissolve  the  double  salt,  then  it 
is  not  good  to  use  for  any  purpose.  The 
use  of  two  baths  reminds  us  much  of  the 
man  who,  having  two  dogs,  cut  two  holes 
in  his  barn  door ;  a  large  one  for  the  big 
dog  and  a  small  one  for  the  little  dog.  The 
usual  advice  given  for  fixing  is  to  leave  the 
plate  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  ?i\t  or 
ten  minutes  after  it  is  cleared,  but  no  defi- 
nite statement  of  time  seems  to  be  known. 
The  following  experiments  were  therefore 
carried  out  for  that  purpose  : 

*  A  Report  of  the  Technical  Committee,  read  before 
{he  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 


In  order  to  have  uniform  results,  but  one 
kind  of  plate  was  used,  which  happened  to 
be  Seed's  26x,  probably  an  average  plate. 
The  hypo  solution  was  made  with  one  part 
of  the  crystals  in  four  parts  water,  and  a 
transparent  glass  upright  fixing  bath  was 
used  to  obtain  exact  time  of  reaction. 

With  four  plates  which  had  not  been  ex- 
posed or  developed,  and  were  put  into  the 
hypo  with  dry  films,  it  took  five  and  one- 
half  to  six  and  one-half  minutes,  an  average 
of  six  minutes,  at  which  time  the  plates 
were  perfectly  transparent,  and  each  one 
was  transferred  to  running  water  as  soon  as 
cleared.  With  plates  that  had  been  in  the 
developer,  or  had  been  soaked  in  pure 
water,  it  took  just  one  minute  longer  to 
clear  the  plate.  This  gives  an  average  of 
seven  minutes  for  fixing  a  plate  sufficiently 
to  make  it  transparent.  Thermometer  was 
65° — and  the  temperature  makes  con- 
siderable difference ;  also  the  make  of  the 
plate  has  much  to  do  with  the  time  of  fixing. 

The  following  experiments  were  under- 
taken solely  to  find  out  how  long  it  took 
the  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  sodium  to 
dissolve,  and  we  must  say  that  the  results 
were  not  what  would  have  been  expected 
from  the  conventional  statements : 

Two  plates  of  the  four  above  mentioned 
were  washed  in  an  upright  bath  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  strong  current  of  water,  and 
then  tested.  A  silver  reaction  was  at  once 
given,  just  as  we  would  have  supposed ;  but 
when  the  other  two  plates  had  been  washed 
for  two  hours  the  result  was  not  as  we 
should  have  expected. 

These  latter  plates,  which  were  taken 
from  the  hypo  at  the  moment  of  clearing 
and  had  simply  been  washed  two  hours, 
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were  tested  for  silver;  one  plate  by  the 
sulphide  test  and  the  other  plate  by  remov- 
ing the  wet  film,  incinerating  it,  reducing 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  testing  the  resi- 
due for  silver,  one  process  being  a  check 
on  the  other.  To  our  surprise,  we  found 
these  two  plates  were  perfectly  free  from 
silver.  Then  this  latter  experiment  was 
repeated,  giving  the  same  result,  and  show- 
ing that  when  a  plate  is  perfectly  cleared 
and  washed  sufficiently  long  no  silver  re- 
mains in  the  film. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  silver  and 
hypo  will  form  under  the  right  conditions 
a  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  sodium — in 
fact,  it  forms  two  salts  of  this  name,  one  of 
which  is  insoluble  and  the  other  is  soluble. 
The  first  can  be  obtained  by  adding  silver 
nitrate  to  hypo  solution  ;  the  second  must 
be  obtained  by  removing  the  insoluble  salt 
and  precipitating  with  alcohol. 

The  first  reaction  we  can  see  here  ;  the 
latter  is  of  no  particular  interest  in  this 
connection. 

To  illustrate  the  formation  and  reaction 
of  these  two  double  salts  we  will  form  and 
dissolve  them  here.  In  this  glass  we  have 
a  strong  solution  of  hypo,  sufficiently  strong 
to  readily  dissolve  the  hyposulphite  of  sil- 
ver and  sodium  as  soon  as  formed.  In 
another  beaker  we  have  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  which  we  add  to  the  hyposulphite 
of  sodium.  You  observe  a  white  precipi- 
tate forms,  which  at  once  dissolves.  This 
precipitate  is  a  soluble  hyposulphite  of  sil- 


ver and  sodium,  and  shows  clearly  that  it 
dissolves  instantly  and  completely  in  the 
reagent  that  precipitated  it. 

We  now  dilute  the  hypo  to  a  weak  solu- 
tion and  add  the  silver  again.  This  time 
you  observe  that  the  precipitate  does  not 
dissolve,  but  quickly  turns  black,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  a  sulphide. 

Why  did  we  not  find  silver  in  the  films 
that  were  withdrawn  from  the  bath  at  the 
moment  of  clearing  ?  Supposing  a  double 
salt  has  formed,  and  even  supposing  it  has 
not  dissolved  while  in  the  fixing  bath,  you 
must  still  remember'  that  the  film  is  satu- 
rated with  hypo,  and  that  this  is  not  re- 
moved completely  for  a  long  time  while 
being  washed,  which  would  easily  account 
for  the  silver  being  entirely  dissolved  before 
the  plate  is  removed  from  the  washing 
water. 

But  the  truth  of  this  matter  is,  that  if  a 
strong  solution  of  hypo  is  used  there  is  no 
double  salt  formed  that  is  not  readily  sol- 
uble, but  where  a  very  weak  fixing  bath  is 
used,  there  may  be  danger  of  the  hypo  not 
being  in  sufficient  excess  to  properly  dis- 
solve the  silver,  and  in  that  case  an  insol- 
uble salt  would  form. 

Finally,  while  we  found  that  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  leave  the  plate  in 
hypo  for  a  prolonged  period,  we  did  find 
that  thorough  washing  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  cannot  be  omitted,  if  both 
silver  and  hypo  are  to  be  fully  removed 
from  the  film. 
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To  BE  HELD  AT  ReADINO,  Pa.,  ApRIL  30TH  AND  MaY   1ST,  2D,  AND  3D. 


CLASSES    AND    RULES. 

Special  Class.  Open  to  professional 
photographers  outside  of  the  State.  One 
picture  only.  No  restriction  as  to  size. 
Gold  medal. 

Genre  Class.  One  picture.  No  restric- 
tion as  to  size.  Subject  to  be  chosen  by  the 
photographer  and  title  to  be  appropriately 
inscribed  on  the  picture.     Bronze  figure. 

Miniature  Class.  Six  pictures,  not  to 
exceed  3  inches ;  suitably  and  separately 
framed.  First,  silver  cup  ;  second,  silver 
medal. 


Grand  Prize.  Silver  loving-cup.  Open 
to  resident  members  of  P.  A.  of  Pa.  in 
good  standing.  Picture  to  be  5  inches  or 
over,  to  be  judged  se|)arately  from  the 
portrait  classes,  selected  by  the  art  judges. 

Class  A.  Six  portraits  only,  9  inches  or 
larger ;  must  be  framed.  First,  gold 
medal ;  second,  silver  medal. 

Class  B.  Six  portraits  only,  6  inches  or 
larger  ;  framed  close.  First,  silver  medal ; 
second,  bronze  medal. 

Rating  Competition  Class.  Twelve  cab- 
inets only ;  must  be  framed  in  one  frame 
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without  glass.  To  all  receiving  21  points 
or  over  out  of  a  possible  30,  a  bronze  medal. 

Commercial  Class.  Six  pictures.  No  re- 
striction as  to  size.     Silver  medal. 

Landscape  Class.  Six  pictures  only,  6 
inches  or  over.     Silver  medal. 

Salon.  Any  |)icture  or  pictures  selected 
by  the  art  judges  for  salon  honors  will  be 
designated  by  a  blue  ribbon. 

RULKS    FOR    ENTRY. 

1.  All  competitors  must  be  members  of 
the  Association  in  good  standing. 

2.  Officers  are  not  eligible  to  compete 
in  any  of  the  classes. 

3.  Exhibitors  cannot  enter  in  more  than 
one  of  the  Classes  A  or  B. 

4.  Exhibitors  in  Special  Class  are  re- 
quired to  accom|)any  their  exhibit  with  a 
fee  oi  $2  to  the  Treasurer. 

5.  Exhibitors  in  Special  Class,  after  hav- 
ing com|)lied  with  the  rule  regulating  entry 
fee,  will  thereby  become  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

6.  All  exhibits  mu.st  l)e  acconi|>anied 
by  a  card  having  the  name  and  address 
of  the  exhibitor,  together  with  announce- 
ment of  the  class  in  which  entry  is  made. 
The  natne  of  the  exhibitor  must  not  appear  on 
any  part  0/  his  exhibit.  The  card  accom- 
|)anying  the  exhibit  will.l)e  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  numl)er  of  the  exhibit, 
and  none  but  the  First  Vice-President  shall 
know  whose  exhibit  is  so  numl^ered. 

7.  When  dimensions  of  picture  are  given 
it  apj)lies  to  length  or  breadth  in  all  classes. 

8.  Ten  marks  are  the  highest  given  on 
any  one  |X)int,  conseijuently  30  points  are 
the  highest  that  can  l>e  given  on  any  one 
picture. 

9.  No  nuinufacturer,  dealer,  or  his  repre- 
sentative will  lie  allowed  to  do  business  on 
the  convention  floor  unless  he  or  they  take 
floor  siKice. 

10.  Have  your  \\o\  cover  screwed  in- 
stead of  naileti,  with  your  home  address  on 
the  under  side  for  its  return,  l^he  Asso- 
ciation h'ill  not  be  responsible  for  its  sa/e 
return  if  this  rule  is  not  complied  with. 
Enclose  Si' re w -eyes  and  cord. 

11.  Exhibits  for  entry  and  complimen- 
tary exhibits  must  l>e  addressed  to  W.  1. 
iioldnvin.  Reading.  Pa. 

12.  CarefuUv   read   the  niles,  thai   vou 


may  avoid  mistakes  and  relieve  the  officers 
of  any  unnecessary  correspondence. 

TERMS    OF    MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  i.  Any  resident  of  the  State 
who  is  eligible  may  become  a  member  of 
this  Aivsociation  by  making  application  to 
the  Treasurer,  signing  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws,  and  paying  an  initia- 
tion fee  of  i^3  and  one  year's  dues  of  $2  in 
advance. 

Sec.  2.  Any  non-resident  of  the  State 
who  is  eligible  to  honorary  membership 
may  become  such  by  remitting  an  initiation 
fee  to  the  amount  of  $2  in  advance  to  the 
Treasurer  of  this  Association.  They  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  officiate  or  vote  at  any  of 
the  meetings. 

Sec.  3.  Employes  must  jxiy  into  the 
treasury  their  annual  dues,  the  sura  of  %2. 
No  initiation  fee  will  be  required. 

Sec.  4.  Annual  dues  become  payable 
November  ist,  and  must  be  paid  prior  to 
adjournment  of  first  annual  meeting.  Any 
member  failing  to  do  this  shall  forfeit  his 
membership  and  right  to  franchise  in  this 
As.sociation,  and  can  be  rein.stated  only  by 
the  payment  of  all  arrearages  in  dues. 

Application  for  membership  may  be 
made  by  applying  to  \V.  I.  Goldman, 
Reading,  Pa.,  Treasurer,  who  will  receipt 
for  meml)ership  and  dues. 

Anyone  desiring  further  information 
may  address  I).  Rosser,  President,  347 
Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


There  is  always  room  for  improvement. 
The  man  who  spends  his  time  waiting  for 
sitters  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
but  the  man  who  steadily  experiments  and 
studies  to  improve  himself  will  rise  in  the 
world  :  and  his  friends  will  debate  whether 
it  was  luck  or  **a  pull.** 

**  Trifles,**  said  the  old  sculptor,  "make 
|)erfect :  and  [perfection  is  no  trifle."  In 
careful  attention  to  ever}-  detail  we  have 
one  of  the  secrets  of  success. 

If  things  go  wrong  it  is  easy  to  blame 
the  chemicals,  but  more  satisfactory  to  dis- 
cover and  remedv  the  cause. 


THE  SINGLE-PRINT  AND    HOLLINGER'S  METHOD. 


BY    WILLIAM    E.    WARD. 


One  of  the  most  interesting — and  most 
hopeful — of  recent  tendencies  in  photog- 
raphy is  the  custom,  now  proven  success- 
ful in  America,  of  attaching  a  special  and 
individual  value  to  a  photographic  print. 
This  happy  custom  has  been  so  long  obso- 
lete that  most  photographers  regard  it  as 
entirely  new.  It  was,  of  necessity,  the  rule 
in  daguerreotype  days,  and  it  survived 
during  the  early  flourishing  period  of  the 
carte-de-visite.  But  the  advent  of  too 
much  ease  in  photographic  working  led  to 
dozen  rates  and  price-cutting,  and  for  more 
years  than  we  care  to  think  of  the  average 
photographer  has  been  a  stniggling  man. 

The  revival  of  the  single-print  idea, 
though  previously  attempted,  is  really  due 
to  HoUinger,  of  New  York — he  was  Hol- 
linger  of  a  small  Ohio  city  when  he  elabor- 
ated his  plans. 

Much  has  been  written  of  Hollinger  and 
his  methods ;  his  luck  has  been  much  en- 
vied, and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  he 
has — in  Yankee  parlance — struck  oil.  But 
the  facts  show  that  the  man  has  won  his 
position,  and  his  undoubted  pecuniary  re- 
ward, not  by  any  adventitious  stroke  of 
luck,  but  by  sheer  and  solid  hard  work, 
which  has  been  pursued  not  for  months, 
but  for  years. 

Hollinger  has  worked,  as  he  is  fond  of 
recounting,  behind  a  cheap  tintype  **  ma- 
chine." But  that  he  was  bom  some  800 
miles  inland  he  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  a  beach  photographer.  From  tintype 
work  he  passed  to  silver  paper,  and  became 
the  despair  of  his  brother  photographers, 
for  he  boasted  himself  the  champion  cut- 
price  man,  and  seemed  to  take  an  unholy 
delight  in  rendering  futile  any  efforts  to 
maintain  prices  or  form  a  **ring.'*  But 
photographing  farmers  and  small  traders  is 
a  limited  business,  especially  when  prices 
are  chronically  slaughtered  and  all  babies 
taken  free,  and  Hollinger,  in  planning  a 
move,  dreamed  of  the  room  which  is  ever 
at  the  top  of  the  tree.  He  pored  over  the 
question  earnestly,  and  he  pored  over  it 
long.  He  had  the  technique  of  photog- 
raphy at  his  finger-ends,  and  he  went  strong 
for  the  art  side.     And  he  did  not  do  it  by 


"studying*'  the  works  of  the  leading 
photographers,  but  he  went  after  all  the 
paintings,  and  prints,  and  the  relevant 
reading  matter  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on.  He,  in  a  measure,  permeated  himself 
with  this  new  anointing  ;  and  if  he  passed 
through  the  callow  stage — ^as  so  few  Ameri- 
cans are  at  present  blatantly  doing — he 
passed  it  in  silence,  and  quietiy  digested 
and  arranged  his  somewhat  mixed  learnings. 
Ohio  is  among  States  what  Yorkshire  or 
Devon  are  among  counties.  It  boasts 
itself  no  mean  State,  and  * '  Ohio  boys  * '  are 
supposed  to  be  as  ubiquitous  and  as  suc- 
cessful as  Scotchmen.  However  that  may 
be,  Ohio  has  a  very  live  photographers' 
association,  and  they  usually  have  a  suc- 
cessful annual  convention  and  exhibition 
of  work.  About  this  special  convention, 
and  the  ** school"  which  it  has  raised, 
more,  perhaps,  anon.  Many  Ohio  workers 
regularly  enter  the  lists  with  their  works,  as 
they  do,  too,  at  the  national  convention, 
and  in  due  season  Hollinger  exhibited  his 
newer  creations,  which  were  promptly 
treated  to  the  American  equivalent  of 
**  skying."  In  spite  of  their  obscure  posi- 
tion they  were  discovered  by  F.  Dundas 
Todd,  and  through  the  Photo  Beacon  the 
American  photographers  first  knew  of  the 
Ohio  man  who  was  setting  a  new  pace. 
Hollinger  had  been  carefully  planning  a 
new  campaign,  and,  having  placed  himself 
well  on  the  higher  branches  of  the  tree,  he 
determined  to  challenge  *<the  centre  of 
things,"  and  boldly  investigated  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  -York.  His  business  meth- 
ods were  sound  and  such  as  would  prove 
advantageous  to  very  many  photographers. 
For  instance,  his  prints  are  invariably  ready 
**the  day  after  to-morrow."  But  it  is 
with  his  camera  and  price  methods  as  ap- 
plied to  his  single-print  idea  that  we  are 
at  present  interested.  The  first  invariable 
rule — ^all  rules  are  invariable,  for  he  is  the 
most  courteous  and  most  inflexible  of  men 
— is  that  he  and  the  sitter  alone  enter  his 
east  light  studio.  Fond  parents  and  chaper- 
ones  alike  are  consigned  to  waiting  until 
the  sitting  is  finished  and  the  photographer 
satisfied.     The  per  capita  number  of  plates 
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used  must  delight  the  heart  of  the  plate- 
maker.  It  is  commonly  said  that  thirteen 
exposures  are  usually  made,  but  there  is 
no  fixed  rule.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  ex- 
posures are  made,  sometimes  thirty.  The 
thirteen  refers  to  developing.  Hollinger 
tells  us  that  he  uses  a  dish  which  will  hold 
just  the  unlucky  number,  and  that  he  de- 
velops a  dishful  at  once. 

When  sufficiently  developed  (and  this 
appears  to  be  decided  by  sheer  experience 
and  in  a  manner  mysterious  to  the  un- 
initiated watcher)  the  developer  is  poured 
off  and  hypo  poured  on.  Of  course,  such 
a  procedure  is  terribly  unorthodox,  but  it 
is  labor-saving  and  effective.  The  nega- 
tives as  they  come  from  the  developer  look 
wretched  examples  from  the  old  pluck  and 
detail  stand-point,  but  they  are  what  is  re- 
quired. Retouching  is  crude  and  slight. 
A  bad  pin-hole  is  not  carefully  stippled  out, 
but  is  treated  with  a  dab  of  color  as  though 
done  with  a  soft  fountain  pen,  or  a  few 
very  vigorous  strokes  may  be  made  on  the 
unvarnished  film  with  a  soft  pencil ;  and 
the  work  is  done  as  the  negative  is  held 
against  the  window  for  examination.  So 
far  there  is  much  that  is  unusual,  but  noth- 
ing which  may  be  termed  startling.  But 
in  his  method  of  submitting  proofs  and  his 
method  of  making  sales  Hollinger  shows  a 
soundness  and  a  breadth  which  might  with 
advantage  be  more  widely  followed  in  the 
profession.  **  Rough  prints"  are  unknown 
to  Hollinger' s  customers.  Platinotype  is 
the  printing  process  almost  invariably  used, 
and  every  print  is  perfectly  finished  and 
mounted  on  a  cream  jjaper  of  heavy  weight 
(not  quite  stout  enough  to  stand),  meas- 
uring 13x101^  inches.  The  prints  are 
trimmed  as  deemed  best,  and  from  a  dozen 
negatives  there  are  often  no  two  alike. 

Surrounding  the  print  is  a  tint  slightly 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  mount.  This 
tint,  which  is  printed  or  washed  on,  not 
pasted  down,  is  of  home  placing,  and  so 
can  exactly  set  off  the  print,  whatever  the 
size  may  be.  Each  mounted  print  is  in- 
closed in  a  portfolio  of  stiff  card,  buff- 
colored,  and  **  imitation  crocodile"  in 
texture.  The  number  of  prints  submitted 
is  entirely  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  photographer.  He  may  make  thirty 
negatives  and  submit  but  half-a-dozen 
prints.     Not  that  he  makes  a  great  number 


of  exposures  in  order  to  achieve  a  few 
chance  successes,  for  Hollinger  is  too  much 
a  master  of  his  work  for  that,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  a  fair  number  of  prints  are 
submitted — no  duplicates,  but  one  finished 
print  from  each  of  a  number  of  negatives. 
They  are  sent  to  the  customer  absolutely  on 
approval.  There  is  no  compulsion  to  buy 
a  single  copy  if  the  work  is  not  appreciated. 
Any  copy  kept  is  charged  five  dollars  (and 
five  dollars  is  between  a  sovereign  and  a 
guinea  in  value).  Duplicates  cost  three 
and  a  half  dollars  each,  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  prints  from  different  negatives, 
only  to  second  or  later  copies  from  any 
negative.  Thus  twelve  finished  prints 
might  cost  sixty  dollars,  or  a  dozen  from 
one  negative  would  cost  forty-three  dollars 
and  a  half,  the  first  one  being  reckoned  at 
five  dollars.  This  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
price  for  cabinet  platinotypes.  There  is 
absolutely  no  second  price.  The  pictures 
nuiy  be  kept  or  returned.  If  returned 
they  are  quietly  torn  up  and  put  in  the 
waste-paper  basket.  But  such  a  fate  is 
much  rarer  than  would  be  imagined. 

The  difficulty  of  selection  seems  insur- 
mountable ;  there  is  something  distinctive 
in  every  print  that  suggests  its  retention. 
There  is  absolutely  no  deception.  Hol- 
linger lets  his  work  speak  for  itself,  and  if 
it  does  not  create  and  hold  its  interest, 
back  it  can  come.  People  of  wealth  send 
their  checks  ;  people  of  slender  means 
keep  more  pictures  than  they  can  afford 
and  retrench  in  some  other  direction. 
The  giving-away  question,  too,  is  a  poser. 
People  do  not  care  to  give  away  a  print 
which  leaves  them  without  that  special 
pose,  and  so  the  duplicate  feature  assumes 
satisfactory  proportions,  and,  of  course,  at 
fourteen  and  sixpence  a  print  it  pays. 
Hollinger  is  not  a  man  in  a  groove.  His 
enlargements  and  reproductions  from  old 
daguerreotypes,  ambrotypes,  faded  silver 
prints,  and  other  similar  ancient  relics  are 
such  as  few  men  can  equal.  He  does  not 
sign  every  print  that  goes  out, but  his  name  is 
unobtnisively  blind  blocked  into  one  of  the 
lower  corners.  But  this  is  the  mere  labor- 
saving  device  of  a  busy  man,  for  he  is  per- 
fectly ready  to  append  his  pencil  signature 
to  any  print  which  leaves  the  studio.  Mr. 
Hollinger  has  taught  photographers  a 
needed  lesson   in   his  successful  step  from 
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price-cutting  to  an  inflexible  stand  for  the 
highest  price.  He  does  not  shriek  artist 
photographer,  but  he  does  say,  '*If  you 
wish  my  work  you  must  pay  my  price ;  if 
you  prefer  a  dozen  for  the  price  of  one 
you  are  perfectly  free  to  go  elsewhere." 
If  a  thing  is  well  done  it  is  worth  its  price, 
and  Hollinger  carries  this  right  through. 
His  specialty  is  the  five-dollar  cabinet.  For 
each  increase  in  size  he  charges  an  extra 
f\\c  dollars,  until  the  seventh  size  comes 
somewhere  near  22x17,  costing  thirty -five 
dollars.  A  colored  miniature  may  be  had 
if  ordered — fifteen  guineas — and  so  the  pos- 
sibilities continue. 

The  feasibility  of  such  a  system,  applied 
to  a  large  commercial  business,  is  extremely 
problematical.  HoUinger's  staff  is  eight — 
all  from  his  native  State  of  Ohio — and 
as  eight  fill  the  premises,  there  will  be  no 
addition.  It  is  essentially  a  business  founded 
on  a  personality — the  most  delightful  of 
all  businesses  to  a  man  of  the  right  tem- 
perament. Others  have  tried  the  same 
system  and  with  varying  success.  They 
have  seen  the  succeeding  of  the  plan  with- 
out grasping  its  wherefor.  It  is  impossible 
to  fool  the  people  for  long,  and  no  medi- 
ocre workman  can  render  his  work  fashion- 
able and  remunerative  by  merely  asking  an 
exorbitant  price. 

HoUinger's  trump  card,  with  which  he 
invaded  New  York,  was  the  individuality 
and  consistent  high  level  of  his  work.  But 
added  to  this  there  was  a  shrewd  business 
head,  trained,  but  not  intimidated,  in  the 
hard  school  of  adversity.  Every  detail  was 
carefully  planned.  The  very  show-case — 
most    important   and   most    neglected    of 


photographic  accessories — had  thought  be- 
stowed upon  it  a  recounting  of  which  would 
warrant  a  special  article  to  itself.  And  no 
move  was  made  until  the  time  was  ripe — a 
rare  virtue  in  America,  where  brilliant 
schemes  suffer  a  mushroom  existence 
through  a  **  half -baked  "  birth.  The  mere 
business  details  need  not  be  recounted; 
enough  that  they  are  sound. 

The  single-print  success  has  not  been 
copied  (or  only  very  slightly)  in  its  en- 
tirety. But  it  has  had  its  influence  on 
many  workers  and  has  done  much  toward 
more  care  in  printing  and  mounting.  The 
idea  of  charging  for  a  sitting,  including  a 
limited  number  of  prints,  is  a  direct  out- 
come of  this  method,  and  is  a  practice 
much  in  favor  among  those  newer  workers 
who  have  invaded  the  profession  from  the 
amateur  side.  Mrs.  Kasebier  charges  ten 
dollars  and  gives  two  prints.  Miss  Ben 
Yusuf  for  the  same  charge  makes  three 
prints. 

Among  the  general  run  of  photographers 
in  large  cities  a  leading  line,  usually  at  a 
dollar,  is  becoming  more  popular.  Often 
two  or  three  pictures,  from  separate  poses, 
carefully  printed  and  neatly  mounted,  are 
given,  and  such  good  value  is  the  work 
that  one  can  only  hope  that  the  presum- 
ably expected  repeats  are  numerous  and 
remunerative.  As  an  example  by  contrast, 
a  firm  just  a  mile  from  Hollinger  offers  four 
midgets  for  one  shilling.  They  show  good 
posing,  careful  lighting  and  negative- 
making,  and  careful  printing  and  mount- 
ing. It  is  said  that  their  makers  are  finan- 
cially successful,  and  they  deserve  it. — 
British  Journal  of  Photography, 
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Perhaps  the  most  obvious  mistake  made 
by  professionals  in  their  portraiture  of  chil- 
dren lies  in  the  lack  of  reverence  and  sim- 
plicity which  marks  their  treatment  of 
children  as  subjects.  The  influence  of  en- 
vironment, the  effect  of  the  strangeness  of 
the  studio  and  its  methods  upon  the  child, 
are  points  which  rarely  receive  much  con- 
sideration, although  they  exercise  a  real 
and  direct  influence  upon  the  result  of  the 


sitting.  The  beautiful  reserve  of  child- 
hood, the  natural  sensitiveness  and  dignity 
which  restrain  most  children  from  any 
familiarity  with  strangers  until  there  has 
come  a  mutual  understanding,  are  things 
which  the  average  i)rofessionaI  recognizes 
only  to  brush  aside  as  undesirable.  His 
method,  as  my  observation  has  told  me,  is 
to  carry  the  child  through  the  sitting  on  a 
wave  of  excitement.     There  is  a  feverish 
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and  noisy  activity  in  all  his  dealings  with 
the  little  ones  from, the  flurry  of  **  fixing 
up ' '  both  children  and  the  studio  for  the 
event  to  the  end  of  the  performance  under 
the  skylight.  The  shake-up  in  the  studio, 
the  hurried  rearrangement  of  accessories, 
the  exaggerated  funniness  of  the  operator, 
the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurse  accom- 
panying the  child,  and  the  general  hubbub 
all  combine  to  develop  in  the  little  sitter 
the  very  qualities  which  make  a  successful 
portrait  the  most  remote  of  possibilities. 
What  is  the  remedy?  Granted  for  the 
moment  that  the  photographer  has  a  strong 
liking  for  children  and  is  willing  to  take 
the  pains  so  essential  to  the  best  results, 
how  shall  he  overcome  the  real  difficulties 
created  by  the  strangeness  of  the  place  and 
its  people,  and  make  pictures  portraying  his 
little  visitors  as  they  are  in  the  familiar 
environment  of  home  life  ? 

A  great  deal  may  be  accomplished  by 
taking  away  from  the  studio-methods  all 
that  emphasizes  its  unlikeness  to  home  and 
its  surroundings.  Let  special  appointments 
be  made  for  children's  portraits  wherever 
possible,  and  set  apart  a  children's  recep- 
tion or  waiting-room  for  their  sole  use. 
Furnish  this  room  in  a  simple  but  attractive 
way  with  pictures  of  children,  furniture 
suitable  for  juvenile  uses,  a  few  toys,  ani- 
mals, and  a  simple  game  or  two  to  beguile 
the  time  of  waiting.  A  large  music-box, 
set  into  the  wall  as  a  fixture,  will  often 
prove  itself  a  potent  chami  with  timid  or 
obstinate  children.  That  the  room  should 
be  clean,  bright,  and  sunny,  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  warm  in  winter,  goes  without  say- 
ing. The  aim  in  all  this  is,  of  course,  to 
put  the  child  at  its  ease  and  to  overcome 
any  feeling  of  constraint  or  shyness.  The 
photographer  should  meet  his  little  visitors 
in  this  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  or  after 
a  half-hour's  wooing,  perhaps,  become 
acquainted  with  the  general  characteristics 
of  his  subject  before  the  .sitting  begins. 
Those  who  accompany  the  children  should 
be  warned,  if  needs  be,  not  to  discuss  the 
sitting,  or  to  instruct  their  charges  concern- 
ing their  behavior,  or  bother  them  with  too 
much  preparation.  Everything  else  being 
favorable,  the  children's  brief  stay  in  such 
a  room  cannot  but  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  after-work.  It  should,  indeed,  convey 
the   impression    that    the    photographer's 


studio  is  almost  as  nice  a  place  as  the 
familiar  play -room  at  home. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  preparations  necessary 
in  the  studio  should  have  been  completed, 
so  that  when  the  child  comes  under  the 
skylight  the  place  is  quiet  and  ready  for 
the  sitting.  One  assistant  to  change  the 
plates,  or  focus,  may  generally  be  retained 
at  the  camera  with  advantage,  although  this 
is  not  followed  by  such  skilled  workers  as 
Mr.  Core  or  Mr.  HoUinger.  The  assistant 
should  be  well  trained  to  play  his  part  with- 
out attracting  attention.  Wherever  jjos- 
sible  all  friends  and  relatives  should  be  kei)t 
out  of  the  studio  during  the  sitting,  but 
most  often  it  will  be  needful  (essential  with 
young  children)  to  i)ermit  a  single  helper 
to  accompany  the  child. 

In  the  general  handling  of  children  the 
photographer  must  be  guided  by  his  quick 
perception  of  the  character  of  the  child 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Some  children 
are  easily  excitable,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  rou.se  them  overmuch ;  others  are 
retiring  and  lacking  in  animation  for  one 
cause  or  another.  These  latter  may  be 
skilfully  interested  by  the  use  of  a  little 
diplomacy.  The  photographer  is  usually  a 
good  judge  of  character,  acquiring  the  habit 
unconsciously  in  his  daily  work,  but  he  will 
need  all  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  for 
successful  work  with  children.  Thus  he 
should  know  how  to  tell  the  sick  child 
from  one  that  is  well ;  the  peevish,  fretful, 
nervous  child  from  one  laboring  under 
temporary  timidity.  Some  children  require 
a  little  **  fuss  "  before  they  will  be  **  drawn 
out ; ' '  with  others  quietness  is  the  easiest 
way  to  win  ;  and  some  are  best  left  severely 
alone.  A  display  of  noise  and  bustle  is  the 
common  blunder,  and  the  lavish  use  of 
novelties  of  one  sort  or  another  may  also 
be  mentioned  as  requiring  restraint.  One 
thing  is  certain,  if  friends  or  relatives  are 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  sitting  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  or 
instruct  the  child.  In  dealing  with  very 
timid  or  young  children  the  mother  or 
friend  may  advantageously  help  in  any 
physical  handling  of  the  child — this  detail 
being  one  to  which  many  children  are 
strangely  sensitive — but  her  help  should  be 
given  with  eye  and  hand  rather  than  by 
word  of  mouth.  In  other  words,  the  sit- 
ting should  be  as  far  as  possible  a  matter 
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between  the  photographer  and  his  subject, 
free  from  outside  interruption  or  inter- 
ference. 

With  very  young  children  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  getting  their  attention 
directed  to  any  one  spot  for  the  moment 
needed  for  exposure.  The  best  course  to 
follow  in  such  cases  is  to  get  the  focus,  put 
in  the  plate  ready  for  exposure,  and  then, 
in  absolute  quietness,  gently  tap  the  floor. 
This  will  generally  attract  the  attention  of 
the  child  without  alarming  it  or  causing 
movement,  and  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
posure is  gained.  With  older  children 
whose  attention  wanders  from  one  thing  to 
another  without  resting  on  any  one  thing 
long  enough  for  our  purpose,  the  undemon- 
strative recital  of  a  childish  tale  will  often 
secure  the  degree  of  repose  necessary.  The 
vivacious  child,  of  course,  can  be  managed 
by  being  *Met  into  the  game*'  and  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling  that  the  success  of 
the  affair  rests  upon  him.  Or  we  may 
busy  our  subjects  with  some  simple  occu- 
pation, picture-book,  or  toy,  and  at  the  de- 
sired moment  get  their  attention  for  the 
exposure.  Mr.  Nast,  after  long  experience 
with  children  under  the  skylight,  advices 
the  use  of  the  singing  voice  as  an  excellent 
way  of  gaining  the  interest  of  dull  or  in- 
different children.  By  this  he  means  the 
photographer  to  sing  the  necessary  direc- 
tions instead  of  speaking  them.  This  may 
arouse  apprehensions  as  to  the  photog- 
rapher's sanity  in  the  minds  of  older  people 
present,  but  we  are  told  that  the  children 
enjoy  the  method ;  and  the  sparkle  and 
brightness  of  animation  are  what  we  seek. 
Sometimes  young  children  will  persist  in 
making  **  funny  mouths,"  especially  when 
the  littie  teeth  are  coming.  This  can  be 
overcome  in  part  by  touching  the  tongue 
with  a  small  pinch  of  salt,  which  causes  the 
child  to  close  its  mouth  for  a  moment,  dur- 
ing which  the  exposure  should  be  made. 

There  is  a  common  desire  among  mothers 
for  a  picture  of  baby  smiling.  Don't  in- 
dulge it  without  an  attempt  at  a  second 
picture  without  the  smile.  A  smile  is 
pleasing  at  a  first  glance,  but  one  wearies 
of  it  in  a  picture,  where  it  cannot  change. 
Babies  have  as  many  moods  as  older  folk 
and  are  interesting  in  every  mood,  but  the 
smiling  baby  does  not  wear  well.  Get  the 
child    interested,    listening,    looking    for 


something  or  busy  with  its  toes,  and  you 
will  be  just  as  gratefully  remembered  as  if 
you  had  caught  the  smile. 

As  far  as  posing  is  concerned,  the  less 
said  the  better.  Children  from  one  to 
eight  years  are  graceful  in  every  move,  that 
is,  in  free  and  spontaneous  movement. 
From  eight  to  fourteen  years  there  is  a  little 
awkwardness,  and  simple  poses  wnll  be  most 
successful.  With  girls  the  three-quarter  or 
full-length  figure  may  be  attempted ;  with 
boys  the  full  figure  should  generally  be 
avoided.  But  there  are  exceptions  always. 
For  my  part  I  prefer  Mr.  Hollinger's 
method  of  letting  the  children  loose  in  the 
studio,  keeping  them  interested,  and  using 
a  plate  at  every  opportunity.  This  *  'wastes' ' 
plates,  but  insures  variety  of  pose  and  ex- 
pression, absolute  spontaneity,  and  now 
and  again  a  picture  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  a  hundred  deliberate  poses.  In 
his  studio  Mr.  Hollinger  has  a  movable 
platform — which  moves  easily  and  noise- 
lessly— and  many  of  his  most  delightful 
pictures  of  children  have  been  secured  by 
its  aid  between  ** rides"  and  ** talks." 
This  method,  of  course,  is  in  keeping  with 
*  *  home  ' '  methods.  Mr.  Core  likes  to 
picture  his  little  visitors  busied  with  some 
childish  game  or  occupation,  although  his 
portraits  of  children  are  as  varied  as  the 
children  themselves. 

Where  two  or  three  children  of  the  same 
family  are  to  be  photographed  together, 
many  pleasing  combinations  may  be  had 
by  interlocking  the  figures  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  unity  and  yet  keeping  a  desir- 
able degree  of  separation  in  the  figures.  I 
have  seen  a  clever  example  of  this,  offering 
a  suggestion  not  yet  made  common.  A 
group  of  four  children — three  girls  and  a 
boy — was  arranged  so  as  to  display  an 
oblique  line  of  heads  in  profile,  with  the 
figures  intertwined  here  and  there  by  link- 
ing the  arms  of  two  of  the  children.  The 
balance  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  com- 
position was  secured  by  lettering  the  chil- 
dren's names  in  the  upper  left  hand  of  the 
background,  while  the  lower  portion  of  the 
picture  was  held  together  by  the  lines  and 
masses  of  the  draperies. 

In  dealing  with  babies  (clothed)  care  is 
needed  to  see  that  the  child  is  not  lost  in  a 
mass  of  white  linen.  It  is  usually  a  difficult 
thing   to  get  a  picture  of  a  young  Imby 
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showing  the  whole  of  the  face  and  hands 
or  feet  because  of  the  superabundance  of 
clothing  and  ribbons,  but  it  can  be  done 
by  patientiy  watching  for  the  right  mo- 
ment. With  babies  minus  any  clothing  we 
must  strive  for  a  pleasing  outline,  avoiding 


unsightly  creases  over  the  abdomen,  etc. 
The  full  figure  of  a  child  without  clothing 
is  a  favorite  style  with  some  mothers,  but 
is  seldom  beautiful.  The  half-figure  is 
generally  preferable,  but  this  is  governed 
by  circumstance. 
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Trimming  Prints  with  Cut-out  Forms, 
The  letter  from  Mr.  Alex.  L.  Pach,  in  our 
last  issue,  has  brought  several  letters  from 
the  craft,  which  make  interesting  reading. 
A.  A.  Bish,  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  writes : 

**I  notice  the  article  in  Wilson's  in 
which  complaint  is  made  about  metallic 
spots  on  paper,  caused  by  using  metallic 
cut-outs. 

**  Now  I  do  all  my  trimming  with  ordi- 
nary brass,  planished  copper,  or  steel  cut- 
outs, and  had  the  same  trouble  that  you 
speak  of  until  I  tried  dusting  the  paper 
with  a  large  camel' s-hair  or  sable  (flat) 
bnish  immediately  after  trimming,  where- 
upon all  trouble  ceased. 

*'Tnie  it  takes  a  little  time  to  do  this, 
but  by  holding  the  piece  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  and  striking  gently  front  and 
back  once  or  twice  you  will  be  able  to  do 
it  more  rapidly. 

**  I  much  prefer  this  plan,  dusting  in- 
cluded, to  waiting  to  trim  after  prints  are 
washed  and  dried  again,  as  I  u.sed  to  do.  I 
have  also  tried  celluloid  trimmers,  but  the 
small  sizes  cut  soon  and  are  then  spoiled." 

Mr,  A.  Von  Essen,  of  Deti^oit,  offers  the 
following  suggestions  touching  the  same 
detail.  His  letter  was  sent  us  from  Mr. 
Pach:  **I  notice  your  name  in  connec- 
tion with  an  article  in  Wilson's  for  Febru- 
ary relating  to  spots  on  prints  caused  by 
small  chips  of  metal  being  cut  away  from 
the  trimming  forms  and  deposited  on  the 
prints.  You  say  that  you  use  brass  and 
copper  forms,  but  I  feel  confident  that  if 
you  will  closely  examine  the  forms  which 
you  think  are  copper  you  will  find  that 
they  are  nothing  but  sheet-iron  or  steel, 
either  copperplated  or  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  copper  bronze.  The  brass  fomis 
do  not  c:ause  any  spots,  but  the  iron  and 
steel  ones  do,  and  not  only  do  they  cause 
si)Ots   on    the    prints    that    are     trimmed 


under  them,  but  also  on  the  prints  trimmed 
under  brass  forms,  if  in  any  way  the  prints 
are  handled  together  either  in  the  store 
boxes  or  during  washing,  toning,  and  fixing. 
I  had  the  same  trouble  in  my  printing-room 
and  finally  located  it  to  the  above-named 
cause.     Remedy — Use  only  brass  forms. 

*  *  Make  a  test  with  two  batches  of  prints, 
one  trimmed  under  brass  forms  and  the 
other  under  your  supposed  copper  forms. 
Have  the  two  batches  trimmed  if  possible 
in  two  separate  rooms,  so  as  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  contamination  ;  also  be  par- 
ticular to  store  the  prints  before  trimming, 
as  well  as  after,  in  boxes  that  have  not 
preinousiy  been  used  for  storing  trimmed 
prints,  and  use  a  separate  set  of  trays  for 
washing,  toning,  and  fixing  for  each  batch, 
well  cleaned  from  any  matter  adhering  to 
them  from  fonner  operations,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  you  will  convince  yourself 
that  the  iron  and  steel  forms  cause  the 
trouble." 

Mr,  Geo,  A.  Ensign,  Defiance,  O.,  says  : 
**Try  forms  made  of  thin  steel  and  have 
them  rounded  slightly  on  the  inside  edge, 
then  temper  or  case-harden  them.  They 
will  outwear  a  dozen  brass  forms  and  will 
not  become  uneven  along  the  edge  or 
break  off." 

A  Wrinkle  ivhich  Softens  Other  Wrinkles. 
Mr.  Milton  B.  Punnett,  the  chemist  of  the 
Standard  Dry  Plate  Co.,  of  Lewiston, 
Maine,  sends  us  the  following  wrinkle : 
*  *  During  a  friendly  visit  to  Messrs.  Lam- 
son's  studio,  at  Portland,  Me.,  I  was  shown 
a  little  wrinkle  which  stnick  me  as  well 
worth  recording,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fraternity,  in  your  excellent  magazine. 
For  the  latter  I  have  the  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  Lamson.  The  wrinkle  in  question 
consisted  of  two  pasteboard  diaphragms 
the  size  of  the  full  opening  of  his  lens. 
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Between  these  pasteboards  was  inserted  a 
fine  piece  of  lace  or  muslin,  and  then  they 
were  fastened  together.  Through  the 
centre  of  this  lace  was  cut  a  round  hole  of 
suitable  size.  In  this  case  the  full  open- 
ing in  the  pasteboards  was  about  four  inches, 
while  the  opening  in  the  lace  was  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  photograph- 
ing persons  with  strongly  marked  features, 
for  instance,  an  old  man  with  a  very 
wrinkled  face,  this  diaphragm  proved  very 
effective,  the  rays  passing  through  the 
opening  giving  the  necessary  sharpness, 
while  those  passing  through  the  lace  spread 
a  uniform  softness  over  the  whole.  *  * 

Opais  on  Thin  Metal  Plates.  The  veteran 
Jex  Bardwell,  lying  ill  at  Detroit,  sends  the 
following  letter,  which  explains  itself: 
**  On  page  57  of  Wii^on\s  for  February 
is  an  article  on  Opals,  an  excellent  and 
beautiful  process,  and  on  thinking  over  the 
subject  I  had  an  idea  that  I  think  is 
practical.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
you  have  observed  the  cooking  utensils  that 
are  coated  with  a  beautiful  smooth  and  fine 
white  enamel.  What  is  to  hinder  some 
manufacturer  of  enamel  ware  taking  that 
fine  thin  iron  plate  used  in  making  what 
is  called  tintype  plate  and  in  coating 
it  with  a  smooth  white  enamel,  and  then 
our  friend  Carbutt  to  coat  such  plates  with 
the  same  emulsion  that  is  used  in  coating 
the  opal  plates  ?  They  would  be  cheaper, 
easy  to  handle  in  the  printing-frame,  could 
be  cut  to  any  size  like  a  tintype,  and  give 
as  good  results  as  on  an  opal  plate.  I 
give  the  idea  for  what  it  is  worth.** 

In  our  opinion  the  positive  films  made 
by  Seed  or  Carbutt,  or  the  bromide  opals 
of  the  former,  provide  a  more  convenient 
form  and  are  already  on  the  market. 

Flashlight  Portraiture,  **  About  one 
hundred  photographers  gathered  in  the 
D' Rosser  studios,  Pittsburg,  says  The  Index 
of  Pittsburg  Life,  a  few  nights  ago  to 
witness  the  demonstration  of  a  device  for 
making  portraits  by  flashlight. 

**  It  was  a  flashlight  machine  that  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  an  Altoona 
photographer,  Mr.  H.  B.  ShaefTer,  and 
which  makes  instantaneous  photography 
indoors  a  possibility.  The  men  who  gath- 
ered to  see  the  device  operated  were  pro- 


fessional photographers  of  Pittsburg  and 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  they  were 
enthusiastic  over  the  novelty. 

**  Hitherto  there  have  been  so  many 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  use  of  the 
flashlight  that  it  has  been  scarcely  a  prac- 
ticable method  of  taking  pictures,  but 
by  Mr.  ShaefTer' s  scheme  it  is  completely 
practicable. 

* '  The  device,  briefly  described,  consists 
of  a  small  closet  for  the  flash — the  fumes 
going  out  of  doors  by  an  escapement — 
connected  pneumatically  with  the  camera 
and  a  bulb  in  the  operator's  hand.  The 
subject  is  focussed  by  light  from  electric 
lamps,  and  the  modelling  is  modified  by 
use  of  screens,  as  usual.  When  ready  the 
operator  presses  the  bulb  in  his  hand ; 
simultaneously  the  flash  is  released  and  the 
shutter  snapped.  The  fumes  escape  out 
doors,  and,  excepting  the  flash,  there  is 
really  nothing  different  in  the  arrangements 
from  those  of  an  ordinary  sitting.  The 
new  process  is  said  to  be  particularly 
efficient  in  photographing  children. 

'*  Mr.  Rosser  has  secured  the  right  to 
the  invention  for  Pittsburg,  and  will  soon 
exhibit  some  interesting  pictures  as  a  result 
of  his  practice  with  it." 

An  Attractive  Opening,  Mr.  H.  T.  Mor- 
ton, Birmingham,  Ala.,  sends  news  of  the 
opening  of  his  new  studio,  and  the  affair 
was  managed  in  a  way  which  shows  that 
the  South  is  coming  into  line.  The  fol- 
lowing card  indicates  the  plan  devised  to 
attract  the  public.  From  a  newspaper  re- 
port we  learn  that  the  opening  was  com- 
pletely successful,  the  display  being  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  townspeople  who  were 
happily  surprised  to  see  how  enterprising 
Mr.  Morton  is  in  his  business  methods. 

**  Mr.  H.  T.  Morton  respectfully  requests 
your  presence  at  an  art  loan  exhibit  and 
reception,  in  his  new  studio,  corner  of 
Second  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  Street, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Febniary  4  and  5, 
from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  and  from  7  to  9 
p.  M.  Choice  works  of  art  in  oil  and  water- 
colors,  pen  and  ink,  china  paintings,  pyrog- 
raphy,  tapestries,  etc.,  will  be  on  exhibi- 
tion throughout  the  week.  During  and 
after  this  time  he  also  solicits  your  patron- 
age for  his  high-cla.ss  photographic  art 
work." 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS*  COPYRIGHT  LEAGUE. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Photog- 
raphers* Copyright  League  was  held  at  the 
Falk  studio,  January  31st,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk,  in  the  absence  of 
President  Stein.  There  was  a  fair  attend- 
ance of  photographers  interested  in  the 
copyright  question,  among  those  present 
being  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bolles,  C.  C.  Lan- 
gill,  R.  F.  TurnbuU,  E.  B.  Core,  H.  Byron, 
E.  Cxoldensky,  Alfred  Holden,  and  Mr, 
Waldo,  the  League's  legal  adviser. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries  the  meeting 
proceeded  to  elect  an  executive  committee 
for  the  ensuing  year,  Messrs.  E.  B.  Core, 
J.  S.  Schneider  (Columbus,  O.),  W.  E. 
Livingston  (Detroit,  Mich.),  B.  J.  Falk, 

—  Schloss,  John  A.  Tennant,  Charles 

E.  Bolles,  R.  Wilhelm  (New  York),  with 
others,  being  selected  for  the  committee, 
which  thereupon  retired  to  elect  the  officers 
for  1 90 1-2.  This  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  accomplish,  and  the  matter  was 
left  over. 

The  meeting  then  took  up  a  discussion 
of  plans  for  awakening  the  fraternity  to  the 
importance  of  the  copyright  issue  and  for 
obtaining  the  indorsement  of  the  League's 
work  by  the  National  and  State  Associa- 
tions. Mr.  Holden,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association,  spoke  of  the  ad- 
vi.sability  of  a  booklet  of  copyright  infor- 


mation, and  expressed  his  willingness  to 
attend  to  placing  the  matter  before  the 
photographers  at  the  forthcoming  conven- 
tion at  Reading.  Mr.  Bolles  related  the 
work  already  accomplished  at  the  conven- 
tions of  1900,  notably  by  the  National 
Association,  at  the  Iowa  and  Missouri  con- 
ventions, etc.  Mr.  Tennant  spoke  of  the 
endeavor  to  interest  the  craft  in  copyright 
by  articles  in  the  photographic  journals. 
Mr.  Goldensky  related  his  experience  in 
handling  the  newspapers  of  his  city  and 
offered  several  suggestions. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  resumed  on 
the  evening  of  February  28th,  when  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  I.,eague  met  and 
elected  the  following  officers  for  1 901-2. 
President,  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk;  First  Vice- 
President,  John  A.  Tennant ;  Second  Vice- 
President,  John  S.  Schneider;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Bolles,  244 
Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  definitely  arranged 
to  secure  the  support  of  at  least  fifty  of  the 
leading  photographic  publishers,  to  employ 
an  assistant  secretary  to  take  charge  of  the 
active  work  of  the  I^eague,  and  to  lay  out 
a  systematic  plan  of  working  which  will 
materially  strengthen  the  League.  The 
meeting  adjourned  at  a  late  hour. 


THE    IOWA   CONVENTION. 


The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Iowa  Photographers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  14th  to 
1 6th,  inclusive.  The  executive  officers  are 
preparing  a  grand  educational  gathering 
arid  want  the  support  of  every  professional 
worker  in  the  State.  We  print  the  prize 
list  herewith,  and  urge  our  Iowa  readers  to 
write  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  M. 
C.  Edinger,  Des  Moines,  for  the  **  Rules 
of  Competition  ''  and  further  particulars. 

The  success  of  a  convention  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  our  photographers 
give  it  their  support.  The  Iowa  Associa- 
tion is  doing  a  good  work,  and  its  officers 
are  putting  much  enthusiasm  into  their 
efforts.  Lend  them  your  help.  Prepare 
an  exhibit  of  your  best  work  and  attend 
104 


the  meeting.     It  is  to  be  the  event  of  the 
year  for  the  profession  in  Iowa. 

PRIZE    LIST. 

Special  Class.  Open  to  professional 
photographers  outside  of  Iowa.  Six  pict- 
ures ;  no  restriction  as  to  size.  Gold 
medal  for  best  exhibit.^ 

The  following  classes  are  open  only  to 
members  of  the  P.  A.  of  I.  in  good  stand- 
ing and  residents  of  Iowa  : 

Highest  Honor.  A  certificate  of  honor- 
able mention,  signed  by  art  judges,  will  be 
given  to  each  member  having  a  picture 
chosen  for  the  salon.  For  the  salon  the 
judges  shall  select  from  any  exhibit  made 
at  this  convention  only  such  pictures  as 
have   great   merit  and   shall    be   deemed 
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worthy  of  becoming  part  of  a  permanent 
collection.  The  pictures  then  selected  shall 
l>econie  the  property  of  the  Association. 
Not  more  than  one  picture  from  each 
exhibit  shall  be  thus  chosen. 

Prize-winners'  Class.  This  will  consist 
of  those  who,  in  previous  years,  have  won 
prizes  in  Class  A,  or  the  Sweepstakes  prize, 
or  the  first  prize  in  this,  the  Prize-winners' 
Class.  Any  person  eligible  to  this  class  shall 
not  compete  in  any  other  class  except  the 
competition  for  the  Sweepstakes  Loving- 
cup  and  the  Miniature  Class.  Required : 
Six  pictures,  13  inches  or  larger,  or  twelve 
pictures,  cabinet  or  larger,    (xold  medal. 

Siveepstakes.  Open  to  any  photographer 
in  Iowa  who  is  a  member  of  the  Association, 
regardless  of  the  class  in  which  he  or  she 
exhibits.  The  prize  will  be  a  valuable 
silver  loving-cup,  the  same  to  be  held  by 
the  winner  one  year,  or  until  next  meet- 
ing, at  which  time  it  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  Association  for  competition  again. 
Anyone  being  awarded  this  cup  at  three 
successive  meetings  will  become  owner  of 
the  same  and  hold  it  as  a  token  of  success. 
Required  :  Six  pictures,  1 3  inches  or  larger, 
or  twelve  pictures,  cabinet  or  larger. 


Class  A.  Open  to  all  winners  except  to 
those  eligible  to  Prize-winners'  Class.  Re- 
quired :  Six  pictures,  1 3  inches  or  over,  or 
twelve  pictures,  cabinet  or  larger.  First, 
gold  medal ;  second,  silver  medal. 

Class  B,  Open  to  members  from  towns 
of  five  thousand  or  less  inhabitants.  Twelve 
photographs,  cabinet  or  larger.  First,  gold 
medal ;  second,  silver  medal ;  third,  bronze 
medal. 

Class  C  Open  to  members  from  towns 
of  two  thousand  ?i\G  hundred  or  less  in- 
habitants. Twelve  photographs,  cabinet 
or  larger.  First,  gold  medal ;  second, 
silver  medal ;  third,  bronze  medal. 

Class  D.  Open  to  members  from  towns 
of  one  thousand  fvwt  hundred  or  less  in- 
habitants. Twelve  photographs,  cabinet  or 
larger.  First,  gold  medal ;  second,  silver 
medal;  third,  bronze  medal. 

Miniature  Class.  Open  to  all.  Re- 
tiuired :  Twelve  pictures,  4  inches  or 
under,  to  be  framed  under  glass,  either 
separately  or  collectively.  First,  gold 
medal ;  second,  silver  medal ;  third,  bronze 
medal. 

Mr.  Edinger  will  be  glad  to  supply  fur- 
ther information. 


THE  AGFA-INTENSIFIER. 


A    REPORT    BY    CHARLES    H.    BOTHAMLEY. 


The  Afga-intensifier  is  a  colorless,  odor- 
less liquid,  which,  before  use,  is  diluted 
with  water  in  the  proportion  of  i  part  of 
the  intensifier  to  9  parts  of  water  (^.  ^. ,  5  c.c. 
of  intensifier  and  9  fluidrachms  of  water). 

The  undiluted  intensifier  remains  un- 
changed after  many  months,  and  appar- 
ently would  retain  its  properties  indefinitely 
in  a  well-corked  bottle. 

When  a  negative,  previously  well  washed 
to  remove  all  traces  of  hyposulphite  (thio- 
sulphate),  is  immersed  in  the  diluted  inten- 
sifier it  gradually  gains  in  opacity  without 
being  stained  in  any  way  if  the  washing 
after  fixing  has  been  done  with  reasonable 
care.  The  intensifier  image  has  a  dark 
brown  color  and  considerable  printing  den- 
sity. The  intensification  proceeds  gradually 
and  can  be  readily  washed.  The  maximum 
intensification  obtainable  is  reached  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  at  the  ordinary 


temperature,  and  the  negative  should  then 
be  removed  and  well  washed  with  water. 
No  further  treatment  is  necessary  and  the 
material  composing  the  intensified  image 
seems  to  be  of  a  very  stable  character ;  it 
shows  no  signs  of  fading  even  after  sev- 
eral days'  exposure  to  direct  sunlight, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  increases  slightly  in 
opacity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  process  is  very 
simple,  only  one  operation  being  necessary. 
The  intensification  obtained  is  greater  than 
with  mercuric  chloride  or  mercuric  bromide; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  great 
as  that  obtained  by  the  mercuric  bromide 
and  silver  cyanide  method,  the  afga  process 
has  the  advantage  of  being  much  simpler, 
while  it  gives  sufficient  intensification  for 
all  ordinary  cases. 

The  afga  process  is  also  superior  to 
the  mercuric  chloride  and  ammonia  pro- 
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cess  in  the  greater  permanence  of  the  in- 
tensified image. 

If  negatives  are  left  in  the  intensifier 
after  the  maximum  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced the  opacity  begins  to  diminish,  and 
the  image,  when  viewed  by  reflected  light, 
has  a  bleached  appearance.  Should  this  hap- 
pen it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  the  negative 
thoroughly  with  water  and  then  treat  it  with 
an  ordinary  developer,  when  a  strongly  in- 
tensified image  of  a  black  color  is  obtained. 


The  Afga-intensifier  can  be  applied  to 
lantern -slides  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  brown  color  of  the  intensified  image  is 
very  suitable  to  most  subjects  and  the  de- 
posit is  not  likely  to  fade. 

In  conclusion,  my  experiments  have  led 
me  to  the  opinion  that  the  Afga-intensifier 
affords  a  means  of  intensifying  gelatino- 
bromide  negatives  and  lantern-slides  which 
is  not  only  effective  but  also  very  simple 
and  convenient. 


THOUGHTS  CRITICAL  AND  ARTISTIC. 

From  a  Review  of  Mosaics^  ^901^  by  Menzies  Cumming,   Editor  of   The 
Sauth^vestern  Photographer, 


Some  one  has  said — and  it  makes  but 
little  difference  who  said  it,  so  that  it  was 
said — **  I^t  me  write  the  ballads  of  a  people 
and  I  care  not  who  make  their  laws.*' 
This  is  so  surcharged  with  the  tmth  of  his- 
tory that  a  substitute  for  it  will  never  be 
needed,  yet  in  this,  the  dawning  of  a  new 
century,  it  may  well  find  its  second  self  in 
*'Let  me  i>aint  the  pictures  of  a  people 
and  I  care  not  who  write  their  books.** 
Like  the  other,  this  also  is  surcharged  with 
the  truth  of  history,  but  as  applied  to  the 
individual.  Volumes  have  been  written 
upon  the  characteristics  of  the  individual, 
and  thousands  of  pounds  of  printer's  ink 
have  been  used  to  tell  a  tithe  of  the  char- 
acter Of  an  individual  that  can  be  told  by 
a  single  glance  at  a  well-defined  and  natural 
picture.  Thanks  to  *  Might  painting,'* 
this  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

These  thoughts  came  to  birth  in  looking 
through  Wilson's  Mosaics  for  1901.  In 
that  splendid  little  volume  we  find  an  ex- 
ample of  characteristic  portraiture  of  the 
individual  that  a  thousand  pages  of  biog- 
raphy would  fail  to  portray,  no  matter  the 
brain  that  was  behind  the  facile  pen,  and 
Hollinger  was  the  man  who  made  it.  Now 
who  is  Hollinger?  and  where  is  the  one 
who  has  not  heard  of  him?  Hollinger 
makes  faces  as  they  are,  not  as  society 
wants  them  to  be.  Hollinger  takes  nature 
as  she  is  and  lets  her  alone  at  that,  for 
Hollinger  is  the  man  who  retouched  120 
negatives  in  less  than  half  of  1 20  minutes  ; 
and  Hollinger  gets  (becau.se  he  asks  it) 
510    for    one  picture.      With    this   intro- 


duction to  him — if  you  have  not  yet  heard 
of  him — turn  just  beyond  page  12  of 
Mosaic Sy  igoiy  and  become  acquainted 
with  Hollinger  as  an  artist.  Study  the 
pose,  the  lines,  the  expression,  not  alone 
of  the  face,  but  of  the  hands,  for  there  is 
as  much  character  in  them,  naturally  dis- 
posed, as  there  is  in  the  face  of  any  subject. 
Don't  fuss  about  the  wrinkles  in  pants  and 
vest,  nor  of  the  waywardness  of  coat  lapel. 
These  are  not  blemishes  by  any  means,  al- 
though you  (and  society)  may  so  consider 
them  until  you  know  better.  Consider  the 
lighting  and  how  it  is  used  to  bring  out 
the  character  of  the  man,  with  the  abandon 
of  style  in  the  disposition  of  the  hands  and 
lower  limbs,  all  of  which  is  so  surcharged 
with  action  that  you  can,  in  imagination, 
hear  the  subject  breathe.  You  can  readily 
see  why  Hollinger  can  retouch  his  negatives 
so  rapidly  and  why  he  can  as  readily  get 
what  he  asks  for  his  prints  from  them. 
Hollinger  lets  nature  alone.  This  is  his 
secret,  and  if  you  are  a  thinker  and  a 
painstaker  you  will  do  that  very  thing 
yourself.  Face-faking  with  a  pencil,  as  it 
has  been  and  as  in  too  many  hands  is 
now  practised,  has  given  birth  to  the  in- 
sane demands  of  society,  high  or  low,  for 
marble-cut  pictures  so  devoid  of  life,  senti- 
ment, or  passion  that  the  sitters'  own 
mothers  would  not  know  them.  It  is 
time  to  halt,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  such  men  as  Hollinger  have  initiated 
the  reformation  that  will  yet  raise  light 
jjainting  to  its  legitimate  plane  in  the 
temple  of  art. 


WATER. 
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Now  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  we 
look  upon  Hollinger  as  perfection  in  the 
art  photographic.  Far  from  it.  Good  as 
is  the  one  we  have  been  criticising,  it  has  a 
grievous  fault ;  and  if  you  fail  to  find  it  for 
a  time,  if  you  are  of  the  right  stuff  you 
will  find  it  and  see  it  as  we  see  it ;  so  hunt 
for  it. 

After  having  mastered  all  the  good  that 


is   in   it  your  eyes  will  be  better  able  to 
find  it. 

There  are  many  other  examples  in 
Mosaics  for  1901,  but  our  space  prevents 
us  speaking  of  them  at  present.  Some  are 
worthy  of  praise,  some  of  censure,  and* 
others  of  both  combined.  They  are  all 
good  studies  for  the  profession. 


WATER. 


As  a  general  rule  (says  A.  Mackie,  in 
Photo  Scraps),  water  which  is  fit  for  drink- 
ing is  pure  enough  for  most  photographic 
purposes;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact 
that  natural  water  always  contains  other 
matter  in  solution  or  suspension.  What 
the  extraneous  matter  may  consist  of  de- 
pends, of  cours^,  upon  the  source  of  the 
supply  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  over 
which  it  flows  before  it  enters  the  pipes ; 
thus  in  water  drawn  from  the  chalky  sub- 
soil of  Kent  the  principal  impurity  con- 
sists of  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Midlands  iron  com- 
pounds are  frequently  found,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Cornwall  arsenic  occurs  in  appre- 
ciable quantity. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  limited 
space  available  here  to  refer  even  in  the 
briefest  manner  to  all  the  natural  impurities 
to  be  found  in  water ;  but  there  are  three — 
air,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime — 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  every  photog- 
rapher, because  they  are  almost  universally 
found  in  water  available  for  photographic 
purposes ;  because  their  presence,  though 
not  creating  any  serious  difficulties,  is  cer- 
tainly undesirable ;  and  because  they  can 
be  eliminated  in  so  very  simple  a  way. 

The  first  mentioned — atmospheric  air — 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  to  use  water  impregnated  with  air 
to  dissolve  any  substance  which  has  a  great 
affinity  for  oxygen  is'  not  a  .scientific  pro- 
ceeding. Pyrogallic  acid  and  sulphite  of 
soda  are  both  such  substances.  If  a  bottle 
were  half  filled  with  a  solution  of  pyro  made 
with  ordinary  water  the  solution  would  be- 
come discolored  throughout  in  a  very  few 
hours.  A  solution  kept  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, but  made  up  with  water  free 


from  air,  would  remain  colorless  for  days, 
and  the  action  of  the  air  could  be  plainly 
followed ;  a  film  of  discoloration,  caused 
by  oxidation  of  the  pyro  from  contact  with 
the  air,  first  forming  at  the  top  and  in 
course  of  time  gradually  proceeding  down- 
ward. In  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  a 
similar  action  takes  place.  By  contact 
with  air  a  portion  of  the  sulphite  becomes 
oxidized  to  sulphate.  It  is  the  greedy  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  by  sulphite  of  soda  that 
constitutes  its  value  in  a  developer.  It 
seizes  any  free  oxygen  present,  or  most  of 
it,  forming  an  inert  substance — sulphate  of 
soda — before  it  can  attack  other  but  less 
oxidizable  substances  present  at  the  same 
time,  such  as  ])yro,  metol,  and  hydro- 
(juinone. 

Carbon  dioxide  or  carbonic-acid  gas  is 
freely  soluble  in  water,  and  it  is  in  conse- 
cjuence  of  the  presence  of  this  gas  that 
water  is  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  is  what  is  termed  hard.  Carbonate 
of  lime  is  not  .soluble  in  jmre  water,  but  it  is 
soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic 
acid.  Hence  it  follows  that  by  eliminating 
the  free  carbonic  acid  from  the  water  the 
carbonate  of  lime  will  be  precipitated.  This 
is  how  it  is  that  solutions  of  any  of  the  alka- 
line salts  such  as  the  carbonates  of  potas- 
sium, soda,  or  ammonia,  or  of  the  caustic: 
alkalies  made  with  tap  water,  always  become 
turbid  shortly  after  mixing.  The  alkali 
combines  with  the  carbonic  acid,  leaving 
the  water  free  from  it  and  no  longer  cajja- 
ble  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  ;  the 
carbonate  of  lime  therefore  returns  to  the 
solid  state. 

Both  air  and  carbonic-acid  gas  are  ex- 
pelled from  water  by  boiling,  and  incident- 
ally the  carbonate  of  lime  is  also  removed 
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in  the  way  explained  above,  as  evidenced 
by  the  furring  of  tea-kettles  and  boilers. 
By  a  very  simple  operation,  therefore, 
water  free  from  certain  impurities  may  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for  such  pur- 
poses as  making  solutions.  The  carbonate 
of  lime  is,  of  course,  permanently  removed, 
but  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  air  may 
be  reintroduced  even  unintentionally.  A 
bottle  partly  full  of  water  perfectly  free  from 
air  is  not  likely  to  remain  so  after  a  violent 


shaking,  so  this  method  of  mixing  a  solution 
should  naturally  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible if  freedom  .from  air  is  desirable.  In 
practice  it  is  not  always  possible  to  adopt 
the  best  theoretical  course,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  best  practical  course  is  to  follow  the 
best  theoretical  course  as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  It  is  both  easy  in 
practice  and  correct  in  theory  to  use  water 
boiled  and  cooled  for  making  solutions  in 
preference  to  ordinary  tap  water. 
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Obituaries.  Wc  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  W.  Willard,  which  took  place  at 
Chester.  Conn.,  January  a6th  last.  Mr.  Willard 
engaged  in  the  photographic  supply  business  in  1856, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  the 
Willard  Manufacturing  Co..  at  one  time  the 
largest  concern  of  its  sort  in  this  country.  In  x88a 
Mr.  Willard  relinquished  his  interest  in  the  firm  to 
take  charge  of  a  department  of  the  Scovill  &  Adams 
Co..  which  he  left  in  1897  to  take  up  the  editorial 
management  of  Smap  Shots.  Mr.  Willard  was  one 
of  the  veterans  of  the  trade,  by  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  courteous 
and  genial  in  his  dealings,  with  little  in  his  composi- 
tion of  the  somewhat  harsh  cut-and-dried  methods 
now  so  prevalent  in  the  trade. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Kline, 
of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
fifty-seven  years.  Mr.  KLINE  entered  photography 
as  a  profession  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  in  his  town  and  locality  as  a  man  of 
sound  integrity  and  of  progressive  ideas. 


Forty  years  old,  and  extremely  fat,  the  BriHsh 
Journal  Almanac  for  1901  comes  to  the  editor's  desk. 
More  than  fifteen  hundred  pages,  two- thirds  of  them 
filled  with  most  interesting  and  tantalizing  advertise- 
ments, surely  give  enough,  both  of  bulk  and  value,  for 
the  modest  price  of  half-a-dollar  (or  cloth,  gilt  let- 
tered, 75  cents).  The  principal  article,  by  the  editor, 
F.  R.  P.  S.,  deals  with  "  Exposure  Tables  and  Ex- 
posure Meters,"  a  subject  which  has  long  needed 
dealing  with,  and  which  is  now  handled  in  so  accept- 
able a  manner,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  we  cannot  but 
wish  it  had  expanded  beyond  its  limit  of  thirty  pages. 
The  other  contributed  articles  number  some  ninety, 
and  we  have  the  same  pages  of  formulae,  of  almanac 
(with  its  quaint  bits  of  dated  information),  of  pictorial 
advertisement  inserts,  the  same  bromide  frontispiece, 
and  the  other  features  which  are  as  essential  a  part  of 


^t  Journal  Almanac  as  the  Pilgrinl  Fathers  are  an 
essential  part  of  American  history.  The  Journal 
Almanac  occupies  a  niche  all  its  own  in  British  jour- 
nalism, taking  as  far  as  it  can  the  position  held  by 
Mosaics  in  this  country.  May  its  shadow  never  grow 
less  nor  its  corpulency  greater.  *  The  whole  volume 
reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  Bedding,  F.R.P.S..  and 
may  be  obtained  in  this  country  from  G.  Gennbrt, 
New  York. 

Printing  on  Ivory.  The  following  formula  will 
be  of  use  to  those  who  wish  for  advice  on  this  subject. 
It  is  one  which,  Carl  Drosky  says  in  Photography, 
he  has  long  used  successfully  for  the  preparation  of 
a  photographic  basis  on  ivory  for  miniature  printing : 


Water  (distilled) 

.      101 

par 

Silver  Nitrate 

3 

•( 

Uranium  Nitrate 

.      30 

« 

Absolute  Alcohol 

.     100 

<« 

This  solution  is  made  up  and  applied  to  the  ivory 
with  a  soft  brush.  The  sensitised  surface  so  prepared 
is  then  dried  in  the  dark,  and  afterward  printed  by 
contact  in  daylight.  The  printed  picture  is  fixed  by 
merely  immersing  it  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid ;  it  is  then  rinsed  in  clean  water  and  dried. 

It  is  most  essential  that  the  sur&ce  of  the  ivory  be 
absolutely  clean ;  the  least  trace  of  grease  or  moisture 
will  cause  patchy  prints. 

A.  C.  Harmsworth,  one  of  the  brilliant  young 
men  who  has  set  a  new  and  somewhat  yellow  pace  to 
British  journalism,  says  that,  generally  speaking,  he  is 
against  illustrated  newspapers  because  the  illustrations 
are  unrecognizable.  It  would  be  cruel  to  suggest  that 
a  Londoner  could  be  a  provincial,  though  his  opinions 
would  lead  to  such  a  thought,  for  surely  he  is  either 
ignorant  of  or  misunderstands  the  American  paper. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  TrUmne  Mr. 
Harmsworth    makes  a  qualified  retraction,  and 
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this  retraction  is  emphasized  by  a  portrait  of  himself 
in  half-tone,  beautifully  printed,  though  with  a  rapid 
press  and  on  the  common  paper  of  a  great  daily. 

The  Lovell  Dry  Plate  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  inform  us  that  they  are  grow- 
ing very  rapidly — that  their  February  business  will  be 
close  to  three  times  that  of  February,  1900.  We  are 
pleased  to  hear  this— a  proof  again  that  good  plates 
will  find  good  patrons. 


A  BIRTHDAY  party  was  given  to  our  veteran  friend, 
L.  T.  Sparhawk,  Randolph.  Vt..  on  February  nth. 
the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday.  His  children 
gathered  about  him  and  a  number  of  friends  sent  let- 
ters of  cheer  and  congratulation,  which  all  made  the 
occasion  a  happy  one. 

A  MODEL  catalogue  of  selected  photographic  books 
of  all  countries  has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  TEN N ant 
&  Ward.  289  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  No  one 
knows  better  than  we  do  what  an  amount  of  labor 
such  a  catalogue  entails  or  what  trouble  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  book  business — 
all  in  order  that  the  craft  may  be  supplied  with  the 
very  best  information  the  world  gives.  It  will  open 
your  eyes  to  get  this  catalogue  and  study  it  carefully. 
It  is  free.  Keep  in  touch  with  these  caterers  for  your 
good. 


The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,has 
just  issued  for  gratuitous  distribution  a  charming  book- 
let on  Pocket  Kodak  Portraiture, yifAXtXi  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  RUDOLPH  EiCKEMEYBR,  Jr.  The  little 
book  affords  many  hints  for  the  professional  as  well 
as  for  amateurs,  and  is  worth  getting  as  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  to  make  an  advertising  booklet  calcu- 
lated to  win  attention. 


An  artistic,  reliable,  and  convenient  line  of  pig- 
ments suitable  for  coloring  photographs  on  all  kinds 
of  paper,  carbon  prints,  lantern-slides,  and  transpa- 
rencies has  long  been  desired,  but  until  now  never 
realised.  Such  colors  should  combine  the  following 
points :  Purity  of  color ;  ability  to  get  all  degrees  of 
depth  from  the  most  delicate  to  the  most  intense; 
ability  to  get  all  secondary  and  intermediate  tints  by 
mixing  the  simple  colors;  perfect  transparency  and 
freedom  from  grit,  precipitate,  gum,  or  other  sub- 
stances which  would  disfigure  the  surface  of  prints  on 
paper  or  injure  the  transparency  of  lantern-slides; 
reasonable  permanency  and  reasonable  cost,  which 
includes  mailabiliiy. 

The  ordinary  water-colors  are  wholly  unsuitable  for 
these  purposes,  being  earthy,  dull,  and  opaque  when 
applied  to  photographic  prints  and  transparencies. 
The  colors  usually  sold  for  tinting  photographs  are 


weak  solutions  of  cheap  aniline  dyes  or  mixtures  01 
the  same  with  gum  and  glue,  unsatisfactory  and  incap- 
able of  producing  really  artistic  effects.  A  penny 's- 
worth  of  dyestufis  with  ten  to  twenty- five  cente'  worth 
of  bottles,  box.  and  labels,  and  requiring  shipment  to 
the  purchaser  by  express,  makes  too  expensive  a  lay- 
out at  ^1.50  to  $5.  the  prices  at  which  such  sets  are 
sold,  when  it  is  considered  that  even  if  capable  of 
artistic  employment  the  colors  thus  put  up  are  quickly 
consumed  and  must  be  frequently  renewed. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Marshall,  the  famous  art  school  di- 
rector, critic,  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  and  lan- 
tern-slide colorist.  has  been  persuaded  to  offer  his 
perfected  Electric  Light  Water  Colors  to  the  pro- 
fession. Heretofore  their  sale  has  been  restricted  to 
his  pupils.  These  colors  are  the  result  of  years  of 
experiment  with  hundreds  qf  coloring  materials  and 
chemicals.  They  seem  to  be  as  near  perfiection  for 
their  purposes  as  could  be  made,  and  fulfil  all  the  re- 
quirements of  high-art  colors.  The  value  is  in  the 
paints  and  not  in  the  package,  and  being  in  dry  form 
(ready  for  instant  solution  in  water),  they  can  be  sent 
anywhere  by  mail.  They  are  perfectly  manageable 
for  tinting  photographic  prints,  and  for  lantern-slides 
the  beautiful  hues  are  projected  to  the  screen  perfectly 
with  the  electric,  calcium,  acetylene,  Welsbach  incan- 
descent, or  kerosene  light. 

With  these  colors  Mr.  Marshall  produced  the 
marvellous  effects  which  have  excited  the  applause  of 
thousands  of  audiences  who  have  been  delighted  by 
Alexander  Black's  brilliant  "  Picture  Plays,"  Lieut. 
Peary's  wonderful  "Arctic  Scenes,"  C.  D.  Kellogg's 
gorgeous  "Bird  Carnival."  Stoddard's  magnificent 
tours,  and  hundreds  of  other  popular  entertainments. 
We  feel  assured  that  the  Electric  Light  Colors  will 
meet  a  deserved  welcome  and  prove  a  most  useful 
adjunct  to  the  equipment  of  both  the  professional  and  • 
amateur. 


ROTOGRAPH  Paper,  in  the  short  time  it  has  been  on 
the  market,  has  received  very  favorable  comment  from 
professional  photographers  everywhere.  It  is  a  high- 
grade  bromide  paper,  coated  upon  the  best  stock  ob- 
tainable, and  yielding  results,  with  proper  treatment, 
that  are  very  close  to  a  platinum  print.  It  is  suitable 
for  either  contact  work  or  enlargements,  is  usually  ex- 
posed by  artificial  light,  and  developed  in  the  dark- 
room in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  dry  plate  or 
film.  Although  the  rule  with  the  paper  is  ".  short  ex- 
posure and  long  development,'*  it  really  possesses  a 
great  latitude  of  exposure,  so  that  satisfactory  results 
become  an  easy  matter,  while  there  is  a  minimum  of 
spoiled  prints.  We  would  advise  our  readers  to  send 
for  a  sample  package  of  the  paper. 


A  New  Use  for  the  Ray- filter.— Mr.  S.  C. 
Workman,  of  Torrington,  Conn.,  writes  under  date 
of  February  1 8th  as  follows:  "  I  found  the  bichromate 
ray-filter  a  great  convenience  in  a  way  that  I  have 
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never  seen  mentioned  heretofore.  In  making  bromide 
enlargements  I  use  it  as  a  cap  for  the  lens.  After 
focussing  on  the  easel  I  cap  the  lens  with  the  filter 
and  proceed  to  adjust  the  bromide  paper  in  position. 
The  light  passing  through  the  filter  allows  one  to  see 
exactly  where  to  place  the  paper,  and  yet  does  not 
affect  the  sensitive  surface  at  all." 

This  action  of  the  ray-filter  will,  of  course,  be  per- 
fectly understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  bromide 
and  similar  papers  are  sensitive  only  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum.  This  is 
why  they  can  be  handled  so  freely  in  yellow  light. 
The  ray-filter  strains  out  all  the  rays  except  those 
below  the  yellow- green  of  the  spectrum,  thus  giving 
a  perfectly  safe  light  by  which  the  image  on  the  bro- 
mide paper  can  be  examined  and  the  picture  adjusted 
on  the  sheet  as  desired.  .  When  the  exposure  is  to  be 
made  the  ray-filter  can  be  removed  from  the  lens  the 
same  as  an  ordinary  cap  and  again  replaced  when 
exposure  is  convenient. 


Mr.  G.  Gennert,  24  East  13th  Street,  New  York, 
has  just  introduced  a  fibre  fixing  box  which  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  practical  worker.  It  is  constructed 
of  an  unusually  tough  material,  similar  to  that  used 
in  making  the  well-known  Dttrattoid  trays,  and  is 
grooved  to  hold  5x7  plates.  The  box  can  also  be 
used  for  stand  development  with  diluted  developer, 
and,  at  the  normal  price  put  upon  it,  will  undoubtedly 
find  many  buyers. 


The  January  number  of  this  Magazine  is  com- 
pletely out  of  print  and  very  few  copies  remain  of  the 
February  issue,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the 
monthly  edition  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  We 
will  gladly  pay  full  price  for  clean,  perfect  copies  of 
the  January  issue  returned  to  our  office,  in  order  to 
accommodate  new  subscribers  needing  them. 


Edward  Cope.  According  to  an  announcement 
recently  received,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Collins.  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Cope,  long  connected  with  the  A.  M. 
Collins  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have 
resigned  their  offices  of  Vice-President  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  these  offices  being  now  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Collins  as  Vice-President 
and  Mr.  HENRY  H.  COLLINS,  Jr.,  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Cope  passed  fifty  years  in  the  service  of  the  A. 
M.  Collins  Co.,  in  whose  success  he  naturally  had  a 
large  share.  He  has  secured  the  highest  esteem  of 
the  fraternity  as  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  a  per- 
sistent worker  whose  endeavor  has  always  been  for 
the  good  of  the  craft.  As  an  old  subscriber  and  sup- 
porter of  this  Magazine  we  join  with  our  contem- 
poraries in  wishing  him  many  happy  years  of  well- 
earned  leisure. 


Mosaics,  1901.  Out  of  some  hundreds  of  letters 
received  in  praise  of  Mosaics,  1901,  the  two  following 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  reception 
given  to  the  book ; 

"  Mosaics  for  1901  is  one  of  the  handsomest  year- 
books I  have  seen,  and  the  reproductions  which  it 
contains  are  of  a  very  high  quality.  I  most  heartily 
thank  you  for  it."— C.  C.  KoUGH,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  I  received  Mosaics, 
and  think  it  the  best  of  all.  I  thank  you  very  much. 
It  is  full  of  valuable  information,  good  examples  of 
photography,  and  skilfully  executed  engravings." — F. 
M.  SOMERS,  Cincinnati. 


Color  Differentiating.  The  subjoined  letter 
from  Mr.  W.  A.  Cooper,  one  of  the  most  expert  pho- 
tographers in  this  country,  will  interest  those  who 
have  heard  of  the  color  sensitive  plate  introduced  by 
the  LovELL  Dry-plate  Manufacturing  Co.  : 

"Dear  Mr.  Lovell:  I  am  delighted  with  your 
Color  Differentiating  Plates.  They  possess  qualities 
I  have  not  seen  in  other  plates,  especially  in  the  dark 
reds.  The  name  you  give  to  your  make  covers  what 
I  wished  to  express.  They  do  'differentiate' — that 
is,  from  where  the  deep  reds  and  greens  are  together. 
It  is  the  first  plate  I  have  used  that  gives  me  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  red  as  I  want  them."— W.  A.  Cooper, 
New  York. 


The  Photo-Mirror  is  a  newcomer  in  the  field  ot 
photographic  journalism,  and  one  which  deserves  our 
good  word  as  carefully  edited  and  beautifully  printed. 
It  is  published  by  Mr.  H.  A.  HYATT,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  edited  by  his  son,  Mr.  Harry  H.  Hyatt.  The 
Photo-Mirror  for  January  contains  announcements  of 
several  new  specialties  introduced  by  Mr.  Hyatt; 
and  we  note  that  our  old  friend  has  purchased  the 
photographic  stock  of  the  Meybr  Bros.  Drug  Co., 
of  St.  Louis,  and  also  the  photo  supply  business  of  Mr. 
C.  KoRTWRiGHT.  These  purchases,  with  the  large 
stock  Mr.  Hyatt  usually  carries,  will  place  him 
ahead  of  all  Western  competitors  in  completeness  of 
equipment  and  facilities. 


The  new  Sulphite  and  Carbonate  of  Soda,  C.  P., 
introduced  by  the  M.  A.  Seed  Dry- Plate  Co.,  are 
winning  golden  opinions  from  the  fraternity.  From 
among  many  eloquent  testimonials  shown  us  we  ex- 
tract the  two  following  as  representative  of  the  general 
opinion  of  those  who  have  used  the  new  sodas: 

'' Waldorf- AsTOKi A,  New  York,  Jan.  3,  1901. 
*•  M.  A.  Seed  Dry-Plate  Co., 

^*  Gentlemen :  Your  new  Seed's  Sulphite  of  Soda  and 
Carbonate  of  Soda  have  given  fine  satisfaction  in  my 
dark- room ;  the  former  especially  is  better  than  any  I 
have  ever  used  before,     Yery  truly,  Falk." 
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**  Nkw  York,  Dec.  34, 1900. 
**GemiUtH€n:  I  have  tried  your  C.  P.  Carbonate 
and  Sulphite  of  Sodium  in  combination  with  dear  old 
Pyro,  and  find  that  they  produce  negatives  with  ex- 
cellent printing  qualities,  very  brilliant  and  fiill  of 
details.  I  will  use  them  exclusively  hereafter.  Re- 
spectfully yours,     J,  Tt/tda,  Operator  for  KURTZ." 

Mr.  H.Snowden  Ward,  who  has  for  many  years 
made  special  efforts  to  foster  the  efforts  between  pho- 
tographers and  the  illustrated  press  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  has  associated  himself  with  the  Illustrated 
Press  Bureau,  Ltd.,  10  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  Lon- 
don. This  agency  offers  the  following  advantages  to 
those  who  have  subjects  suitable  for  reproduction  in 
periodicals,  books,  or  newspapers:  i.  An  office  in 
London,  where  prints  may  be  stored,  carefully  ar- 
ranged, and  edited,  a.  Prompt  service  in  offering  to 
editors  any  subject  in  stock  which  may  become  inter- 
esting. 3.  Submission  to  every  likely  editor  in  Lon- 
don of  any  subject  of  immediate  importance  directly 
on  receipt.  4.  Prompt  payment  on  acceptance  by  an 
editor.  5.  Connections  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
United  States.  6.  Assistance  in  registering  copyrights 
and  advice  on  copyright  matters.  7.  Appointment  of 
local  special  press  photographers,  who  will  receive 
commissions  for  special  work. 

American  photographic  publishers  interested  in  this 
agency  and  its  work  are  invited  to  send  for  the  circu- 
lars issued  by  the  Bureau,  and  to  inform  themselves 
generally  as  to  the  scope  of  its  work  and  purpose. 
The  enterprise,  headed  as  it  is  by  responsible  men, 
seems  to  offer  promise  of  great  usefulness,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


The  Hammer  Plate,  a  long- time  favorite,  seems 
to  be  putting  on  speed  and  winning  new  popularity  at 
the  same  time.  The  last  batch  exposed  was,  to  our 
mind,  as  speedy  as  we  care  to  handle,  and  we  over- 
timed two-thirds  of  the  contents  of  our  holders.  Quite 
in  keeping  with  this  improvement  in  speed  is  a  letter 
received  from  the  manufacturers  which  says :  "  The 
demand  for  our  Extra  Rapid  Plate  grows  all  the  time. 
We  are  putting  out  almost  the  full  capacity  of  our 
ijaictory,  and  the  emulsions  run  with  splendid  uni- 
formity." 


The  February  number  of  The  Photo- Miniature  is 
an  unusually  interesting  one  and  should  find  a  place 
in  every  professional  dark-room.  It  is  devoted  to 
photographic  manipulation,  and  deals  with  the  mak- 
ing up  of  solutions,  formulae,  etc.,  weighing  and  1 
uring,  and  the  washing  of  negatives  and  prints. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  see  that,  in  the  large  book 
business  built  up  by  our  agents,  Messrs.  Tennant  & 
Ward,  389  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  our  own  pub- 
lications—  Quarter  Century  in  Photography,  Photo- 
graphics,  Cyclopadic  Photography^  and  Wilkinson's 
Photo- Engraving — are  in  constant  demand.  The 
sales  of  these  popular  hand-books  has  so  increased  of 
ate  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  reprint  and  supply 
new  stocks  of  all,  so  that  all  orders  from  the  trade  or 
for  single  copies  are  assured  of  prompt  attention. 


Ins  and  Outs  of  Buffalo  is  a  useful  Uttle  book  fully 
illustrated  and  neatly  bound,  published  by  A.  B. 
Floyd.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  aims  to  present  a  brief 
description,  reliable  and  up  to  date,  of  the  Exposition 
city  as  it  is  to-day,  and  accomplishes  its  purpose  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Goebel,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  re- 
cently celebrated  his  sixty-sixth  birthday  with  a  large 
party  of  relatives  and  friends.  Mr.  Goebel  has  been 
a  subscriber  to  this  Magazine  since  its  first  number, 
and  doubtless  his  prosperity  and  youthfulness  are  in 
part  the  result  of  a  foithful  reading  of  these  pages. 
May  he  continue  to  renew  hb  youth  and  prosperity 
as  the  years  creep  on. 

The  photographers  of  Illinois  will  hold  their  second 
annual  convention  at  Quincy,  111.,  May  28th  to  30th. 
The  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Association  will  meet 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  i6th  to  x8th  inclusive. 
Great  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  success  of 
these  interesting  events,  and  the  photographers  of  the 
States  mentioned  should  lend  their  presence  and  aid 
with  the  enthusiasm  the  cause  deserves. 

The  photographic  department  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo  this  summer  will  be  in  charge 
of  Mr.  C.  D.  Arnold,  who  had  charge  of  the  photo- 
graphic concession  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1893.  From 
now  to  May  ist  the  fee  for  admission  to  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds  with  a  camera  will  be  25  cents.  Only 
cameras  without  tripods,  which  will  take  pictures  4x5 
inches  or  less,  will  be  permitted.  After  May  ist  the 
charge  will  be  50  cents. 

Mr.  F.  Dun  das  Todd  has  given  a  very  practical 
value  to  his  Photo-Beacon  this  year  by  publishing  in 
every  issue  an  illustrated  article  upon  <'  Posing,"  by 
Mr.  Vanderpoel,  of  the  Art  Institute.  Chicago.  No 
professional  photographer  can  afford  to  miss  these 
useful  papers,  which  touch  in  forcible  fieishion  the 
weakest  spot  in  professional  practice. 


We  recently  made  a  practical  test  of  the  Oxpo  Re- 
ducer, made  by  the  New  York  Photographic 
Co.,  with  gratifying  success.  The  test  negative  was 
so  dense  that  it  required  a  full  day's  sunlight  to  yield 
a  print.  After  a  few  minutes'  immersion  in  Oxpo  we 
secured  a  quick  printing  negative,  showing  many  de- 
tails previously  hidden  by  overmuch  opacity.  The 
professional  worker  will  be  pleased  with  Oxpo  after  a 
practical  trial. 
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Mr.  Jex  Bardwsll,  of  Detroit,  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  home  by  a  severe  attack  of  "la  grippe." 
This  visitation  has  left  him  sadly  short  of  the  where- 
withal for  his  everyday  needs.  If  any  of  our  prosper- 
ous readers  desire  to  help  Mr.  Bar  dwell  we  will  be 
glad  to  forward  such  contributions  as  are  sent  us  for 
this  purpose. 


An  interesting  pamphlet  describing  the  Gray 
Double  Stigmat  lens  has  been  sent  us  by  the  Gray- 
Lloyd  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  It 
should  be  seen  by  all  who  are  about  to  invest  in  a  new 
lens  for  the  coming  season. 


St.  Louis  is  as  active  as  ever  photographically.  The 
dry-plate  makers  are  all  extremely  busy ;  Strauss  is 
pushing  forward  to  the  opening  of  his  new  studio,  and 
J.  Ed.  Rosch  is  already  at  work  in  a  new  gallery  at 
the  comer  of  Grand  and  Finney  Aves.  Success  to  all. 


Trade  News  for  February,  published  by  Gatchel 
&  Sons,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  an  unusually  interest- 
ing number,  being  devoted  to  a  running  description  of 
American  photographic  journals  and  their  distinctive 
characteristics.  The  leading  article  consisted  of  an 
urgent  appeal  to  photographers  to  read  more  widely 
and  to  keep  themselves  informed  upon  the  progress 
of  photography  in  every  direction.  Messrs.  Gatchel 
&  Sons  deserve  considerable  praise  for  the  enterprise 
which  evolved  this  special  issue  of  Trade  News  and 
for  the  spirit  of  fairness  which  marked  their  review  ot 
many  Widely  different  papers. 


The  Walpole  Chemical  Co.,  Walpole,  Mass., 
amous*  for  chemicals  of  fine  quality  in  the  past,  are 
again  placing  their  Walpole  Hypo  before  photog- 
raphers. Those  who  know  the  specialties  of  this  firm 
will  need  no  urging  to  patronize  them  again,  now  that 
their  goods  are  obtainable,  but  all  our  readers  will  do 
well  to  send  for  the  firm's  new  circulars  and  price  list 


Aristo  Eagle  is  a  new  photographic  monthly,  edited 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Pattison  and  published  by  the 
American  Aristotype  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
The  first  number  is  a  daintily  arranged  little  book, 
measuring  5x9  inches,  overflowing  with  practical 
information  or  professional  photographers,  and  fine 
illustrations.  It  is  printed  on  coated  paper  through- 
out and  inclosed  in  a  green  cover  delightful  to  the 
eye. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert,  the  American  agent  for  Hauff  s 
developers,  informs  us  that  the  demand  for  Pyrol  (the 
new  and  improved  form  of  pyro)  has  largely  grown  of 
late,  especially  among  professional  workers.  Pyrol 
has  several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  prac- 
tical worker  will  do  well  to  investigate  its  properties. 


The  Photographic  Salon  recently  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  remarkably  successful  and  the  attendance 
of  the  general  public  much  larger  than  was  antici- 
pated by  the  most  sanguine  of  its  projectors.  Over 
thirteen  hundred  prints  were  submitted,  of  which  some 
six  hundred  or  more  found  place  on  the  walls. 


January  10,  190li 


My  Dear  Wilson: - 

The  year  book  Mosaics  1901 
arrived  safe  and  In  good  condition ,  dressed 
in  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  on  the  uncover- 
ing of  it  and  examining  It  thoroughly,  find  that 
it  has  a  good  body,  and  a  "^^r^^   good  soul*   I 
trust  it  will  do  good  and  bring  the  results  you 
have  always  worked  for,  a  greater  prog^ress^>  a 
benefit  to  others,  a  betterment  of  condition 
among  the  craft. 

AlloKT  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
having  brought  to  the  Photographic  workers  one 
of  the  best  books  that  I  have  so  far  seen* 

1  wish  you  every  success  and  its 
enjoyments,  and  believe  me  yours, 


/ZM^ih"  ^rt!^ — 
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ARISTO  MOTTO. 
''We  believe  permanency  is  the  KEYSTOXE 
of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  success,  and  all  brands  of 
paper  bearing-  our  TRADE-MARK  are  manufactured 
on  this  principle.  We  hold  our  consumer  s  reputa- 
tion and  success  identical  with  our  own.  We 
surround  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
Chemical  Science  and  our  own  experience.^' 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

''Arlsto''    Papers    and    Supplies. 


JAMESTOWN,   N.  Y. 


PRICE,  30  CENTS. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  FRATERNITY. 


BY   A   SPEaAL   CORRESPONDENT. 


There  is  a  striking  and  characteristic 
difference  between  the  tone  of  British  and 
of  American  professional  photography. 
The  dominant  note  with  us  is,  happily,  one 
of  optimism ;  with  the  Englishman  it  is 
dire  pessimism.  One  primary  cause  of  this 
difference  is  that  of  capital  and  of  men. 
In  Britain  there  are  as  many  (possibly 
more)  large  business  firms  as  in  America ; 
but  there  appear  to  be  fewer  men  who 
start  at  the  bottom  and  build  for  themselves 
a  sound  business  founded  on  their  individ- 
ual skill.  By  large  business  firms  we  mean 
those  whose  work,  including  operating,  is 
entirely  or  mostly  done  by  employes — 
firms  with  considerable  capital  invested 
and  doing  a  large  turnover.  In  England 
success  means  that  the  business  dominates 
the  man ;  with  us  the  man  holds  his  emi- 
nence. 

The  British  photographer  has  just  met 
with  a  new  and  very  real  grievance — one 
which  it  is  easier  to  appreciate  than  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for.  An  enterprising 
firm  appears  to  be  negotiating  a  coupon 
scheme,  using  *  *  national  advertisers  * '  as 
its  mediums.  Already  a  large  firm  of  soap- 
makers  and  another  whose  specialty  is 
cigarettes  have  taken  up  the  proposition 
and  are  advertising  that  they  will  give  a 
dozen  bromide  prints,  4^  x6j^,  including 
mounts,  for  sixty  cents  and  sundry  coupons 
cut  from  wrappers.  A  photograph  from 
which  the  prints  are  to  be  made  must  be 
supplied  by  the  customer,  and  he  must 
also  sign  his  name  to  several  statements, 
with  a  view  to  protect  the  photographer 
from  any  possible  copyright  complications. 


Everybody  uses  soap,  and  almost  every 
family  contains  a  smoker,  and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  there  is  wide-spread  dismay 
among  the  poorer  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity. The  unfortunate  fact  appears  to 
be  that  too  many  of  the  smaller  and  less 
skilled  workers  are  in  a  chronic  condition 
of  fearing  bankruptcy. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  little  man  in 
England  is  that  he  fears  his  neighbor.  He 
has  not  discovered,  as  we  in  America  have 
done,  that  he  who  helps  his  neighbor  helps 
himself.  He  thinks  that  if  a  man  rises  in 
the  profession  he  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest;  we  have  found  that  the  more 
men  there  are  who  rise  the  more  is  the 
general  level  of  the  fraternity  elevated. 

Were  the  American  photographer  to 
suffer  from  panic  his  case  would  indeed  be 
desperate ;  for  there  are  firms  who  give 
one  cent  trading  coupons,  for  which 
photographs  are  given  as  premiums ;  there 
are  lots  of  firms  who  make  a  leading  line  of 
button  pictures  and  there  are  those  in- 
genious people  who  give  away  an  enlarge- 
ment and  then  sell  a  frame.  All  these  we 
have  with  us;  but,  happily,  we  are  not 
deluged  with  clamoring  letters  asking  us  to 
agitate  the  Senate  or  do  some  other  equally 
wild  thing.  If  the  photographer  finds  his 
business  crowded  out  by  buttons  he  goes 
and  does  likewise ;  if  he  finds  there  is 
nothing  but  starvation  in  his  location  he 
borrows  a  buggy  to  move  his  traps  and 
tries  a  change  of  air. 

For  years  we  have,  in  season  and  out  of 
season  (except  that  the  suggestion  can 
never  be  out  of  season),   urged   a  large 
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spirit  of  fraternity  on  the  profession  ;  nor 
has  it  been  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Much  inertia  there  has  been, 
but  there  has  also  been  much  gratifying 
response.  Those  among  us  who  are  drift- 
ing through  gray  to  white  hairs  will  re- 
member the  royal  times  of  old-time  con- 
ventions. There  were  ups  and  downs, 
good  meetings  and  those  which  were  un- 
satisfactory. There  was  wide  interchange 
of  ideas  and  a  strong  spirit  of  freedom  was 
cultivated,  to  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the 
process-monger.  But  for  those  old  con- 
ventions we  should  have  to-day  a  thousand 
snails  dotted  through  the  country,  each 
turning  out  his  own  little  batch  of  poses, 
trimmed  to  the  mount  which  he  ordered  in 
thousand  lots.  Those  old  conventions, 
and  their  present-day  successors — the  na- 
tional and  the  many  State  ones — have 
been  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  great- 
est, of  the  many  factors  making  for  the 
elevation  of  the  profession.  In  a  couple  of 
months  from  now  we  will  be  publishing 
"final  appeals  *'  from  the  various  conven- 
tion officers  urging  that  everyone,  whether 
it  be  convenient  to  him  or  the  reverse, 
spend  the  July  week  in  Detroit.  Such 
appeals  are  so  common  that  the  man  who 
does  not  go  knows  them  by  sight  and  in- 
stincti^ly  ignores  them. 

He  does  so  under  a  misapprehension. 


He  thinks  the  conventioners  clamor  after 
him  for  their  advantage  ;  in  truth,  it  is  his 
own  advantage  which  is  at  stake.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  conventions  are 
so  obvious  and  incontrovertible  that  to  re- 
peat them  would  appear  almost  unneces- 
sary. The  arguments  against  them — or 
rather  against  some  individual  attendance 
— are  weak  and  selfish.  Occasionally  we 
hear  of  a  photographer  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  he  may  reveal  some  valuable 
secret  if  he  appears  in  public.  This  com- 
placency is  more  ostrich-like  than  real.  If 
he  feels  his  superiority  keenly  let  him  re- 
frain from  exhibiting  and  from  speaking. 
To  see  photographs  by  more  than  one 
hundred  fellow-workers  —  and  many  of 
those  the  more  successful  workers — will 
give  some  points  worth  knowing  to  anyone 
who  is  not  a  bat.  The  arguments  and  dis- 
cussion with  the  producers  of  the  pictures  ; 
the  why  of  the  lighting,  the  quality  of  the 
printing,  etc.,  will  all  give  hints  to  the 
man  open  to  accept  them.  To  urge  at- 
tendance on  the  habitual  conventioner  is  an 
unnecessary  task,  but  to  those  who  have 
never  been  to  one  we  would  strongly  urge 
that  they  immediately  decide  to  be  in 
Detroit  this  year;  the  more  especially  if 
they  have  any  feeling  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  any  improvement  in  the  business 
returns  of  their  studio. 


MR.  EASTMAN'S  GENEROUS  GIFT  TO  ROCHESTER. 


On  page  199  of  our  last  volume  we  an- 
nounced the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  George 
Eastman  to  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
of  a  noble  building  to  become  a  part  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Since  then  the 
structure  has  been  erected  and  the  opening 
for  service  has  been  announced  in  the  city 
papers,  as  follows : 

**  Preliminary  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  formal  opening  of  the  new 
Eastman  building  at  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute has  been  made  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Secretary  John  A. 
Stewart,  Harold  C.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Arthur 
S.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Emil  Kuichling. 
The  opening  exercises  will  extend  over  a 
week,  beginning  April  15th  and  running 
through  to  the  20th,  and  it  is  planned  to 


make  the  affair  the  most  pretentious  of  the 
sort  ever  held  in  this  city. 

*  *  It  has  been  planned  to  use  the  large 
library  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  as  a  tea- 
room and  flower  display,  while  the  suite 
south  of  the  library  will  be  used  as  lunch- 
rooms, where  lunch  will  be  served  e very- 
afternoon  and  evening.  It  is  believed  that 
the  various  manufacturers  of  foods  can  be 
persuaded  to  furnish  supplies  free  for  the 
week  in  order  to  advertise  their  wares,  and, 
in  fact,  several  local  concerns  have  already 
promised  to  do  so. 

**  The  rooms  in  the  rear  will  be  devoted 
to  country  stores,  where  every  variety  of 
article  will  be  on  sale.  The  big  room 
opposite  the  library,  which  is  designed  as 
a  lecture  hall,  will  be  given  over  to  dan- 
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cing,  for  which  music  will  be  furnished  by 
Dossenbach*s  orchestra.  The  large  gym- 
nasium in  the  basement  will  also  be  de- 
voted to  dancing.  In  the  offices  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  the  executive  com- 
mittee will  have  its  headquarters,  and  the 
press  bureau  will  also  have  quarters  in  the 
offices. 

**The  assembly  room  will  contain  a 
quantity  of  millinery  articles  made  at  the 
institute,  and  a  rummage  sale  will  be  held 
in  the  recitation  rooms  of  the  north  wing. 

"At  the  head  of  the  stairway  on  the 
second  floor  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment 
Band  will  be  stationed  to  give  afternoon 
and  evening  concerts  each  day.  A  con- 
tinuous entertainment  is  also  to  be  a 
feature,  the  performance  being  given  by 
local  talent.  The  laboratory  to  the  right, 
opposite  the  band,  will  be  converted  into 
a  smoking-room  for  the  week. 

**  In  the  rooms  of  the  Spring  street  wing 
will  be  a  display  of  articles  manufactured 
by  local  concerns,  twelve  of  which  have 
already  signified  their  willingness  to  make 
such  an  exhibit.  Mrs.  William  Eastwood 
will  be  in  charge  of  this  exhibit. 

'*  In  the  north  wing  will  be  found  a  por- 


trait and  loan  exhibit,  and  the  Rochester 
Art  Club  will  hold  its  annual  exhibit  in  the 
three  front  rooms  at  the  north.  A  sale  of 
foreign  photographs  will  be  held  in  the  art 
history  room  over  the  main  entrance. 

*  *  The  six  dressmaking  rooms  will  all  be 
used,  the  first  for  the  sale  of  home-made 
candy  and  ice-cream  and  the  second  for 
a  large  display  of  dolls,  and  prizes  will 
be  offered  for  the  best  of  these.  Another 
room  will  be  used  for  palmistry  and  still 
another  will  contain  an  exhibit  of  pho- 
tographs. 

"In  the  basement  beside  the  large 
dancing  hall  there  will  be  lunch-rooms.'* 

From  this  we  learn  how  highly  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Eastman  is  appreciated  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  also  learn  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  work  which  will  have  atten- 
tion there. 

The  new  building  has  three  floors  (base- 
ment, first,  and  second).  Mr.  Eastman 
has  favored  us  with  engravings  of  the 
ground-plans  of  these  floors.  They  show 
how  the  whole  grand  institution  is  to  be 
employed  for  the  public  good. 

It  will  be  seen  that  photography  is  not 
forgotten.     Good ! 
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Many  workers,  says  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography y  are  deterred  from  employ- 
ing daylight  for  enlarging  by  the  belief 
that  it  means  interfering  with  the  struc- 
tural portions  or  fittings  of  a  room,  such  as 
having  to  cut  apertures  out  of  window 
shutters  and  to  rig  up  outside  the  window 
some  form  of  ungainly  reflector  which 
would  prove  an  eyesore  to  neighbors.  This 
idea  is  quite  erroneous.  The  fact  is  the 
utilizing  of  any  ordinary  room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  is  a  matter  of  much  sim- 
plicity and  does  not  entail  an  amount  of 
skill  greater  than  is  possessed  by  any  ordi- 
nary individual  and  does  not  mean  the 
cutting  of  window  shutters  or  rigging  up 
any  outside  reflector  at  all.  Most  people 
can,  with  the  aid  of  a  hammer  and  a  few 
nails,  knock  together  with  a  few  pieces  of 
wood  an  inner  frame  that  will  fit  tightly  so 
as  to  shut  out  all  daylight,  and  then  pro- 
vide an  aperture  in  the  frame  to  admit 
light  through  the  negative  ;  while  the  light 


may  be  diffused  not  by  means  of  an  out- 
side reflector,  but  by  placing  a  sheet  of 
ground  glass  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the 
negative.  PVom  time  to  time  in  the  pages 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  par- 
ticulars have  been  given  as  to  the  most 
convenient  means  of  fitting  an  ordinary 
window  with  a  simple  screen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging,  so  that  it  is  really  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  matter  at  any 
length  in  this  article.  The  main  fact  to 
be  borne  in  mind  is  that  once  a  worker 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  he  will 
never  regret  having  expended  a  little  trouble 
in  fitting  up  an  ordinary  room  for  this  pur- 
pose.    The  cost  is  a  mere  trifle. 

Not  the  least  of  the  several  advantages 
which  daylight  possesses  over  artificial  light 
lies  in  the  ease  and  certainty  of  obtaining 
an  equal  illumination  over  the  surface  of 
the  negative.  It  is  well  known  that  by 
means  of  condensers  used  in  conjunction 
with  artificial  light  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
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an  equal  illumination,  and  it  takes  a  very 
expert  operator  to  detect  when  a  negative 
is  not  properly  illuminated,  although  it 
may  appear  so  to  anyone  unaccustomed 
to  the  work.  This  fact  will  be  very  soon 
realized  when  exposures  come  to  be  de- 
veloped. On  the  other  hand,  when  even 
such  a  simple  means  as  the  interposition  of 
a  sheet  of  ground  glass  between  the  nega- 
tive and  the  light  is  resorted  to,  and  day- 
light employed,  a  most  beautifully  even 
illumination  of  the  largest-sized  negative  is 
the  result.  A  worker  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore he  finds  out  that  one  of  the  chief 
factors  toward  success,  after  he  has  pro- 
vided an  effectual  means  for  evenly  light- 
ing his  negatives,  lies  in  that  one  word 
exposure.  Here  there  is  very  little  latitude, 
if  only  the  highest  class  results  are  to  be 
turned  out.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  two  negatives  will  hardly  ever  be 
found  which  require  the  same  treatment  as 
regards  exposure,  and  there  is  only  one 
royal  road  to  success,  viz.,  by  nmning  a 
pilot  and  carefully  seeing  that  no  alteration 
in  the  power  of  the  outside  light  has  taken 
pjace  since  the  trial  piece  was  exposed,  ex- 
actly the  same  developing  solution  being 
employed  in  all  instances.  One  of  the 
best  plans  to  adopt  for  gauging  the  correct 
exposure  undoubtedly  lies  in  a  free  use  of 
strips  of  the  same  sample  of  bromide  paper 
that  it  is  intended  to  employ  for  the  final 
enlargement,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be 
true  economy  to  cut  up  into  long  strips  a 
sheet  of  the  paper,  placing  them  over  the 
densest  shadows  and  strongest  high  lights 
displayed  upon  the  enlarging  board  or 
easel.  One  strip  of  paper  may  often  be 
cut  into  three  or  more  portions  and  vary- 
ing times  be  given  to  each.  On  develop- 
ment it  will  be  strikingly  evident  which  is 
right  and  which  is  wrong.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  such  excellent  samples  of 
bromide  paper,  one  of  the  great  charms  in 
enlargements  produced  with  their  aid  lies 
in  the  purity  of  their  color  when  metol  is 
employed  as  the  developer,  and  with  many 
workers  this  chemical  has  been  adopted  in 
preference  to  ferrous  oxalate,  which  reigned 
supreme  for  so  many  years.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  changes  can  be  rung  in 
respect  of  color  by  altering  the  developer. 
Pure  high  lights  and  good  shadows  can 
be  obtained  only  by  closely  watching  for 


the  right  time  in  exposure.  Overexposure 
means  nasty  greenish -yellow,  and  under- 
exposure produces  general  weakness  of 
image,  with  poor,  weak  densities  in  the 
shadows,  so  that  a  worker  would  do  well  to 
realize  the  importance  of  finding  the  correct 
time  to  give,  according  to  the  stretch  of 
the  picture  and  the  density  of  the  negative. 

Next  to  the  importance  of  producing 
images  of  good  color  comes  that  of  pro- 
viding as  sharp  results  as  the  negative  will 
yield,  and  there  is  more  in  this  than  many 
might  imagine.  A  suitable  lens  must  be 
employed,  /.  <?.,  one  capable  of  covering 
well  the  size  of  negative  being  enlarged ; 
and  if,  as  is  often  the  case  where  portrait 
combinations  are  employed,  spherical  aber- 
ration be  present,  the  lens  must  be  stopped 
down  considerably.  One  of  the  advantages 
attaching  to  the  employment  of  portrait 
lenses  lies  in  the  comfort  of  being  able  to 
see  the  image  clearly  on  the  easel  by  reason 
of  the  amount  of  light  they  pass  when  the 
focussing  is  being  done  with  their  largest 
angular  aperture.  Many  excellent  objec- 
tives are,  however,  condemned  in  respect  of 
covering  power,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  them  at  all,  but 
actually  with  the  operator  himself.  In 
work  of  this  description  the  focussing  is 
performed  often  by  means  of  a  front- 
extension  camera,  and  if  the  utmost  care 
is  not  observed  in  placing  the  negative  and 
rising  front  of  the  camera  which  carries  the 
lens  absolutely  parallel  to  each  other  the 
enlarged  images  will  suffer  in  respect  of 
sharpness,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  either 
the  negative  is  blamed  for  \i'ant  of  sharp- 
ness or  the  lens  is  not  covering  properly. 
A  worker  would  do  well  to  experiment  in 
this  matter  by  seeing  how  small  a  lack  of 
adjustment  of  the  lens  to  the  true  plane  of 
the  negative  will  throw  the  image  out  of 
focus  on  the  screen  or  easel. 

To  enable  focussing  to  be  accurately  per- 
formed there  is  no  better  plan  than  insert- 
ing a  sheet  of  finely  ground  glass  on  the 
screen  that  carries  the  sensitive  paper,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  after  the  image  has  been 
brought  to  its  utmost  sharpness,  finally  ex- 
amining the  outside  part  of  the  image  on  a 
sheet  of  clean  paper  the  same  size  as  the 
sensitive  sheet  that  is  to  be  employed. 
Many  negatives  will  come  to  hand  for  en- 
largement that  are  quite  unsuitable,   and 
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there  will  be  those  also  that  require  dodg- 
ing in  exposure,  /.  ^.,  some  parts  will  re- 
quire shielding,  so  as  to  let  the  denser 
portions  come  up.  A  very  little  practice 
will  teach  a  novice  the  enormous  power 
that  an  operator  possesses  in  this  respect. 
A  small  piece  of  cardboard  or  a  sheet  of 
green  glass  wafted  in  the  proper  position 
in  front  of  the  lens,  /.  e.^  between  it  and  the 
easel,  will  work  wonders  in  producing  high- 
class  results,  and  in  some  instances,  where 
the  peculiarities  of  a  negative  are  unknown, 
it  is  worth  while  to  pull  off  a  silver  print 
from  it  and  study  closely  the  behavior  of 
the  negative  during  printing ;  by  this  means, 
especially  where  enlargements  of  consider- 
able size  are  produced,  money  will  be 
saved  by  seeing  where  certain  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  shield  portions  during 
exposure.  Some  delightful  results  are  ob- 
tained by  vignetting.  This  is  easily  per- 
formed by  inserting  suitable  cut-outs  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  sensitive  paper. 
These  cut-outs,  masks  or  vignettes  are  some- 
times conveniently  held  in  situ  by  nailing 
them  on  to  a  box  which  has  its  top  and 
bottom  cut  out,  the  box  containing  the 
vignette  being  placed  on  some  support  in 
front  of  the  lens  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  easel,  or  they  may  be  nailed  on  to 


an  upright  rod  having  a  heavy  base,  which 
will  keep  them  in  the  exact  position  de- 
sired. In  developing  it  is  important  to 
observe,  when  first  soaking  the  paper  in 
water,  to  cause  it  to  lie  flat,  that  all  parts  of 
the  paper  are  equally  damp.  When  oper- 
ating on  very  large  sizes  it  is  at  times  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  entire  sheet  absolutely  flat 
on  the  bottom  of  the  developing  trough ; 
but  with  small  sizes,  where  handy  dishes 
are  used  and  plenty  of  developer  applied, 
this  is  not  so  liable  to  give  trouble,  and  it 
is  useful  to  have  at  hand  a  broad  camel' s- 
hair  brush  to  guide  the  developer  some- 
what, but  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  a  plentiful  supply  of  developing  solu- 
tion is  applied  dexterously  and  kept  con- 
stantly flowing  over  the  surface  of  the 
sensitive  image.  Development  by  brush- 
ing is  a  particularly  nice  parlor  or  class- 
room experiment  to  show  to  amateur  work- 
ers, and,  for  small  sizes,  often  yields  nice 
results,  but  when  working  on  large  images 
it  is  fatal  to  high -class  results  unless  an 
elaborate  amount  of  working  up  has  to  be 
eventually  performed.  A  brush  is  a  useful 
adjunct  for  the  developing  table,  but  a 
plentiful  supply  of  developing  solution  is 
the  sheet-anchor  where  nice,  level  results 
are  at  stake. 


SUNLIGHT  EFFECTS. 


BY    E.    F.    WALDO. 


It  has  more  than  once  been  said  that 
the  American  photographer  seldom  gives 
any  suggestion  of  sunlight  in  his  landscape 
work.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  ' 'pictorial' ' 
work  and  not  to  mere  * 'views  of  the  dis- 
trict," in  which  a  clear  definition,  accent- 
uated by  a  detail-giving  paper,  is  the  main 
requirement. 

The  stricture  is  in  a  great  measure  true, 
and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as  this  is  a 
country  of  much  sun.  The  tendency  to 
gray-day  effects  is  doubtless  a  following  of 
the  lead  of  English  amateur  workers,  who 
a  few  years  ago  made  a  fashion  of  low, 
murky  coast-lines,  smoke-laden,  commerce- 
crowded  estuaries,  and  low-tide  mud  flats. 
The  English  fashion  stood  condemned  just 
as  soon  as  it  became  a  fashion.  Before 
that  time  a  few  capable  workers,  more  or 


less  earnest,  reproduced  the  dull  breadth  of 
their  favorite  haunts.  They  expended 
much  time  in  waiting  for  their  required 
effects  and  often  for  a  change  of  tide  or 
light  to  alter  their  composition,  and  they 
went  to  much  trouble  in  their  faking  or 
combining  during  printing.  Their  follow- 
ers, neglecting  the  care  shown  by  the 
leaders,  manufactured  their  own  *'  breadth" 
in  the  dark-room  and  printing-frame  and 
played  havoc  with  values.  Too  much  of 
this  false  work  has  been  done  in  America, 
and  there  are  signs  that  ere  long  the 
fashion  will  change.  At  present  sunlight 
landscai)e  of  a  good,  healthy  kind  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  professionals,  with  an 
occasional  very  clever  piece  from  an  ama- 
teur camera. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  each  kind 
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of  picture.  A  sunlight  picture  means  the 
sacrifice  of  much  half-tone,  though  the 
same  half-tone  is  often  equally  sacrificed  in 
an  attempt  after  **  breadth"  in  gray -day 
effects.  To  render  brilliant  sunlight  too 
often  means  harshness;  in  incompetent 
hands  it  drifts  to  mere  *'soot  and  white- 
wash'*— that  is,  choked  high  lights  and 
shadows  of  clear  glass.  This  harshness  is  a 
rendering  of  what  we  really  see,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  nature.  In  looking  at, 
say,  a  white  house  the  side  in  shade  is 
about  equally  lighted  on  a  bright  as  on  a 
gray  day ;  but  on  the  bright  day  the  iris 
of  our  eye  contracts — so  to  speak,  '  *  stop- 
ping down"  the  eye — in  response  to  the 
intensity  of  the  brightest  light,  and  this 
smaller  stop  allows  less  light  to  pass  from 
the  shaded  part,  this  really  giving  it  a 
darker  appearance.  As  Sir  William  Abney 
said,  some  time  ago,  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
always  contracts  under  bright  light,  and 
hence  while  looking  at  the  sun -illuminated 
white  wall  the  pupil  is  contracted,  and  the 
retina  receives  less  light  on  it  from  the 
shadow  sides,  and  is  therefore  visually 
darker  than  if  it  remained  open  to  the 
extent  it  would  do  on  a  gray  day,  when  the 
glare  was  absent.  We  have  only  to  look 
in  the  camera  to  see  this.  We  focus  with 
a  large  stop  and  find  that  the  highest  lights 
are  brighter  than  white  paper  in  the  shade, 
while  the  walls  in  shadow  are  perhaps 
grayer.  We  can  insert  smaller  stoi)s  until 
the  sunlight  wall  is  within  the  range  of 
brightness  we  require,  but  the  walls  in 
shadow  will  appear  much  darker.     This  is 


an  example — perhaps  exaggerated— of  the 
action  of  the  iris,  which,  in  closing,  makes 
the  half-lights  appear  darker.  Hence  it 
appears  that  to  give  the  true  effect  of  sun- 
light as  felt  by  the  eye  the  half-shadows 
must  be  darker  than  the  same  objects 
(though  equally  lighted)  would  appear  on 
a  gray  day.  The  golden  rule  in  photog- 
raphy always  has  been  to  give  proper  ex- 
posure to  the  shadows  and  to  leave  the 
high  lights  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  is  a  rule  that  should  never  be  de- 
parted from,  but  it  is  in  development  that 
the  true  rendering  of  sunlight  effect  has  to 
be  made.  By  whatever  plan  that  can  be 
adopted,  the  details  in  the  high  lights  and 
in  the  shadows  must  be  brought  out  before 
the  former  are  choked  up  and  rendered 
flat.  Manifestly  to  do  this  the  stated  rule 
should  be  followed,  and  only  sufficient  den- 
sity must  be  given  to  the  high  lights  as  to 
render  the  small  range  of  tones  in  them 
visible  in  the  print.  This  in  reality  means 
sacrificing  the  middle  tones,  leaving  but 
little  for  them  to  do.  The  mass  of  grada- 
tions have  thus  to  be  practically  confined 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  scale,  and  it  is  this 
that  gives  the  picture  the  feeling  of  being 
lighted  by  the  sun. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  make  a 
fairly  good  snapshot  of  a  sunny  scene,  but 
to  be  master  of  this  branch  of  work  means 
being  a  very  skilful  photographer.  All 
pictorial  photographs  are  compromises,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  compromise  is  the 
work  of  the  artist  and  the  final  test  of  his 
skill. 


THE  AFTER-TREATMENT  OF  NEGATIVES. 


BY    E.    NFA'ILLE. 


Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
processes  of  reduction  and  intensification 
stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  all 
negatives  to  be  treated  must  be  free  from 
grease  or  finger-marks,  and  from  what  the 
wTiter  has  seen  of  amateurs*  negatives  in 
general  this  is  by  no  means  an  unneces- 
sary caution.  Solutions  which  have  to 
perform  such  delicate  operations  as  the  two 
now  under  consideration  must  be  free  to 
act  evenly  and  regularly  upon  the  gelatine 
film  if  successful  results  are  to  be  attained. 


but  this  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  where 
grease  is  j)resent.  There  is  at  no  time  any 
real  necessity  to  handle  the  film  of  the 
negative,  and  the  beginner  should  from 
the  outset  accustom  himself  always  to  hold 
his  j)lates  by  their  edges  and  to  touch  the 
film  as  little  as  possible. 

But  supposing  that  grease  marks  are 
present,  the  negative  must  be  treated  to 
a  preliminary  bath  of  caustic  potash.  A 
few  droi)s  of  solution  of  potash  (liquor 
potassje)  should  be  added  to  a  sufficient 
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quantity  of  water  to  cover  the  plate,  and 
the  negative  gently  rubbed  with  cotton- 
wool dipped  in  the  solution  until  no  water 
is  repelled  when  it  is  held  under  the  tap. 
It  sheuld  then  be  thoroughly  washed,  when, 
without  drying,  it  will  be  ready  to  be 
operated  upon. 

The  reduction  of  negatives  may  be 
easily  accomplished  as  far  as  the  actual 
process  is  concerned,  but  it  is  applicable 
only  in  cases  where  there  is  good  gradation 
and  overdensity,  such  as  a  properly  ex- 
posed and  overdeveloped  negative  would 
show  or  in  overexposure  where  printing 
is  a  tedious  operation.  It  is  obviously  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  reduce  an  underexposed 
negative  where  the  contrasts  are  very 
great,  because  in  so  doing  the  shadows  of 
the  picture  which  in  such  instances  are 
very  thin  and  weak,  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  destroyed  altogether  and  the 
remedy  prove  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  reducer  most  generally  used  is  that 
known  as  Howard  Farmer* s  solution.  The. 
reducing  agent  is  ferri cyanide  of  potas- 
sium— commonly  called  red  prussiate  of 
potassium — in  the  presence  of  sodium  hypo- 
sulphice.  A  solution  of  the  former  salt  is 
made  of  a  strength  about  twenty  grains  to 
an  ounce  of  water,  a  few  drops  of  this 
being  added  to  the  hypo  bath  as  used  for 
fixing  negatives.  Sufficient  only  should  be 
added  to  tint  the  hypo  solution  a  lemon 
color,  as  its  action  is  powerful  and  rapid. 
If  more  reduction  be  required  the  ferri - 
cyanide  solution  may  be  added  drop  by 
drop,  but  under  no  circumstances  should 
this  be  done  while  the  negative  is  in  the 
bath,  or  absolute  ruin  will  be  the  result. 
It  is  the  better  plan  to  stop  reduction  when 
the  negative  is,  if  anything,  a  little  too 
dense,  as  there  is  always  a  slight  action  of 
the  reducer  during  the  first  washings. 
Where  this  reducer  is  being  used  after  a 
ferrous  oxalate  developer,  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  all  traces  of  iron  are  washed 
away  or  a  wholly  unexpected  and  undesir- 
able result  may  follow.  Ferricyanide  of 
potassium  forms  with  the  merest  trace  of 
iron  in  the  ferrous  state  a  dark  blue  pig- 
ment of  ferricyanide  of  iron — known  by 
the  name  of  Turnbuirs  blue — which  re- 
action taking  place  in  the  gelatine  film  will 
produce  an  indelible  stain.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Farmer's  solution  is  a  good 


reducer  for  overdense  bromide  prints,  but 
it  is  of  course  essential  that  the  iron  de- 
veloper be  entirely  removed,  in  order  that 
no  stains  may  result.  There  are  other  re- 
ducers which  are  more  or  less  certain  in 
their  effect,  but  the  beginner  cannot  do 
better  than  use  the  above,  always  paying 
strict  attention  to  detail. 

Throughout  all  the  processes  attending 
intensification  the  greatest  care  is  required, 
as  at  the  best  they  are  attended  with  more 
or  less  risk.  The  chemicals  employed  are, 
in  most  cases,  powerful  poisons.  Both 
mercuric  chloride  and  potassium  cyanide 
are  intensely  poisonous,  and  the  worker  is 
cautioned  to  handle  them  carefully  and 
store  them  in  a  safe  place,  if  possible  under 
lock  and  key.  Then,  too,  negatives  to  be 
intensified  must  be  absolutely  free  from 
every  trace  of  hypo.  As  a  rule,  intensifica- 
tion is  required  for  negatives  which  have 
been  overexposed  and  through  improper 
development  are  thin  and  ghostly,  with  the 
veil  of  overexposure  upon  them.  To  in- 
tensify these  without  preliminary  prepara- 
tion would  only  make  matters  worse  by 
increasing  the  fog  and  rendering  them 
quite  unprintable ;  and  therefore  the  ferri- 
cyanide reducer,  as  before  described,  must 
be  applied  with  caution,  in  order  that  the 
fog  only  may  be  cleared  away  without 
actually  reducing  the  image  itself.  The 
negative  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed 
in  many  changes  and  finally  immersed  in 
a  strong  alum  bath,  when  after  another 
good  rinsing  it  will  be  ready  for  the  in- 
tensifier. 

The  best,  and  that  which  generally  gives 
permanent  results,  is  an  intensifier  with 
mercuric  chloride  as  the  bleaching  agent 
and  the  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  developer. 
The  intensification  is  more  regular  in  its 
action,  and  there  is  far  less  risk  of  the 
formation  of  compound  mercury  salts  in 
the  film  from  the  presence  of  minute  quan- 
tities of  hypo. 

A  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  strength 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  have 
been  added,  should  be  made  up  and  the 
negative  bleached  in  this  for  a  length  of 
time  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  in- 
tensification required,  or  until  the  film  is 
white  right  through  ;  after  which  it  must 
be  again  washed  thoroughly  and  redevel- 
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oped  in  the  acid  ferrous  oxalate  developer 
as  recommended  for  bromide  paper.  In 
all  cases  the  development  must  be  con- 
tinued until  the  image  is  entirely  blackened, 
and  if  the  degree  of  intensification  be  then 
insufficient  the  whole  operation  from  the 
beginning  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary. 

The  two  points  to  be  particularly  re- 
membered are — that  the  solutions  be  dis- 
tinctly acid  and  that  the  negatives  receive 
careful  washing  between  each  stage  of  the 
process. 

It   is  necessary,    immediately  after  re- 


moving the  plate  from  the  developer,  to 
pass  it  through  acidulated  water  for  a 
minute  or  two,  to  prevent  a  deposit  of 
oxalate  of  lime  from  settling  in  the  film. 

By  the  repeated  application  of  this  in- 
tensifier  it  is  possible  to  build  up  the  image 
of  a  negative  from  a  mere  ghost  to  one 
possessing  good  printing  density,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  of  the  unpleasant  compli- 
cations which  often  attend  the  use  of  some 
of  the  various  formulae  recommended  ;  it  is 
also  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  results 
are  generally  permanent  if  the  washing 
has  attention. — Photographic  Scraps, 


VARIOUS   TONES  ON    PLATINUM    PAPER. 


The  problem  of  obtaining  various  tones 
on  platinotype  papers  formed  the  subject  of 
a  highly  interesting  series  of  experiments  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Borough  Poly- 
technic Society.  By  modifications  in  the 
constituents  and  temperature  of  the  de- 
veloper a  wide  range  of  tones  was  ob- 
tained, and  it  was  shown  that  even  with 


cold-bath  papers  almost  any  tone  from 
cold  black  to  brick  red  could  be  produced 
at  will,  while  in  the  case  of  the  ** sepia*' 
paper  the  strength  of  tone  and  depth  of 
gradation  were  very  marked,  according  to 
.the  treatment  it  received.  The  following 
table  gives  the  principal  results  of  these 
experiments,  with  formulae  employed  : 


Developer. 


No. 

Paper. 

Potassium 
Phosphate. 

Potassium 
Oxalate. 

Mercury 
Bichloride. 

Citric  Acid. 

Water. 

Temperature 

of 
Developer. 

Result. 

I 

AA 

54  ounce    ' 

54  ounce 

5  ounces 

Warm,  70° 

Warm  black. 

2 

AA 

^       ••       1 

54     " 

5      *' 

Hot,     170 

Warmer  black. 

3 

AA 

54       "       1 

54     »' 

30  grains 

5      " 

Hot 

Brown-black. 

4 

CC 

%     *'     ! 

I 

30    " 

S       " 

<• 

Cold  brown. 

5 

CC 

1 

I 

30    " 

10      " 

!• 

Warm  brown. 

6 

AA 

u  ounce 

54     " 

30    " 

10  grams 

10      " 

a 

Cold  sepia. 

7 

AA 



I        " 

Abnormal 
quantity 

10      " 

!• 

Brick  red. 

8 

CC 

Company's 

D  salts  I  oz. 

30  grains 



I  pint 

*• 

Rich  brown. 

9 

CC 

Company's 

D  salts  2  oz. 

30    " 



I     " 

4t 

Sepia. 

lo 

RS 

54  ounce 

I     ounce 

3    " 

10  grams 

5  ounces 

" 

Warm  brown. 

II 

RS 

K       •• 

54     " 

5      " 

Warm 

Rich  brown. 

12 

RS 

%       " 

54     " 

S      " 

Hot 

Purple-brown. 

13 

RS 

%       '* 

J4     •' 

30  grams 

5      " 

4( 

Sepia. 

14 

RS 

14       '* 

X          " 

30    " 

5      " 

Warm  sepia. 

PICTORIAL   COMPOSITION    IN    OUTDOOR   WORK.* 


BY    REV.   F.   C.   LAMBERT. 


We  all  know,  only  too  well,  how  the 
best  story  may  be  ruthlessly  murdered  by 
being  badly  told ;  and,  also,  how  a  good 

*  Reprinted  by  request  from  Photo^aphy  Annual, 
now  out  of  print  and  unobtainable. — ED.  W.  P.  M. 


story-teller  can  hold  us  entranced  simply 
by  his  way  of  '*  putting  things.*' 

And,  after  all,  what  is  a  picture  but  a 
story  of  some  sort,  appealing  to  the  eye 
instead  of   through   the  ear?     Who  does 
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not  know  how  some  *  *  bit "  may  be  ren- 
dered by  two  different  workers  in  a  way  so 
entirely  different  from  each  other  that  it 
requires  some  effort  to  believe  that  they 
both  had  the  same  materials  before  them, 
and  yet  have  produced  results  with  so  little 
in  common. 

The  same  incident  or  scene  may  be 
described,  told,  painted,  photographed, 
sketched,  by  half-a-dozen  equally  honest 
workers,  and  yet  they  may  produce  not 
one,  but  six,  vastly  different  results. 

Word-painters  (from  Homer  downward) 
have  always  (and  rightly)  exercised  every 
care  in  selecting  and  clothing  their  stories 
in  an  appropriate  and  becoming  dress,  so 
as  to  be  as  **  telling"  as  possible.  The 
eye-poet  must,  in  like  manner,  use  every 
care  in  selecting  and  arranging  (/.  e.y  com- 
posing) his  material,  with  a  view  to  making 
his  story  not  only  intelligible,  but  also  as 
**  telling*'  as  possible,  otherwise  his  story 
is  destined  to  prove  **flat,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable.** 

Well,  then,  let  the  photographer  gather 
a  hint  from  the  story-teller,  be  he  historian 
or  poet,  the  interpreter  of  fact  or  fiction. 

A,  Observe,  then,  that  the  first  condi- 
tion of  success  demands  that  the  thing 
told,  painted,  photographed,  etc.,  be 
worth  recording.  It  must  have  a  point, 
a  raison  d'etre,  otherwise  the  result  will 
be  only  an  ass  in  lion*s  skin.  In  other 
words,  before  exposing  a  plate  be  sure 
that  the  scene  is  worth  the  subsequent 
trouble  of  developing,  printing,  etc.  Have 
in  your  own  mind  some  measure  of  reason 
for  your  selection.  It  may  be  a  pastoral 
incident,  a  bit  of  river-bed  with  water- 
worn  rock  telling  its  tale  of  the  past,  a 
bit  of  open,  flat  moorland,  without  the 
sign  of  human  life — a  very  picture  of 
lonely,  uncultured  isolation,  desolation, 
etc.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  scene 
you  fix  upon,  the  point  of  view,  etc.,  let  it 
be  your  own  in  the  sense  that  you  are 
doing  it  because  you  yourself  see  its  beauty 
and  worth  and  not  because  it  resembles 
Smith's  or  Jones'  recently  medalled  pic- 
ture. First  and  foremost,  then,  be  honest 
with  yourself,  and  let  your  subject  be  your 
own  and  not  a  feeble  imitation  of  some- 
one's else  work;  and  have  some  sort  of 
reason  to  give  yourself  (though,  perhaps, 
you  cannot  exactly  put  your  reason  into 


definite  word  form),  yet  there  should  be 
something  like  a  reason  why  you  fix  upon 
that  particular  view  in  preference  to  an- 
other. 

B,  Having  settled  upon  a  certain  scene, 
and  knowing  that  you  wish  to  express  some 
general  direction  of  thought,  e.  g. ,  spring 
shower,  coming  storm,  etc.,  the  next  thing 
to  consider  is — how  can  this  be  done  so 
that  others  may  see  the  scene,  as  it  were, 
with  your  eyes  ?  Some  slight  mental  analy- 
sis will  at  once  suggest  that  there  are  pres- 
ent certain  features — as  an  old  tree,  rock, 
gleam  of  light,  etc. — ^which  you  feel  that 
on  no  account  must  be  omitted.  The 
second  step,  then,  is  to  determine  what  is 
really  essential  to  carr^'ing  out  the  idea, 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  scene. 
What  now  remains  is  either  invmaterial  or 
detrimental.  Obviously,  the  last  must  be 
omitted  if  possible,  or,  at  least,  subdued, 
or  in  some  way  rendered  as  little  obtnisive 
as  possible. 

C.  Now  we  have  arrived  at  our  subject 
— that  is,  we  know  what  we  want  to  say ; 
what  must  be  included ;  what  we  should 
like  excluded ;  and  a  remaining  part  that 
may  or  may  not  be  made  use  of,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  must  determine.  It  now 
remains  to  compose,  /.  <?.,  arrange  the 
parts  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Obviously, 
as  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  in- 
dividual case  will  vary  very  considerably, 
only  general  suggestions  can  be  given,  and 
these  will  be  found  to  be  applicable  in  very 
varying  degrees.  While  it  is  convenient 
to  speak  of  laws  of  composition,  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  the  word 
law  is  used  as  roughly  equivalent  to  *  *  a 
general  guiding  principle  observable  in  the 
majority  of  the  works  of  the  most  success- 
ful art  workers,"  and  not  a  rule  which 
must  in  any  and  every  case  be  rigidly 
observed. 

I .  Law  of  Principality, 

This  properly  stands  first,  for  unless  this 
law  be  observed  the  resulting  work  is 
nearly  always  of  a  feeble  character,  and  is 
like  a  story  without  any  moral,  point,  or 
pith.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found 
that  that  particular  feature,  be  it  a  bend  in 
the  river,  a  bit  of  rock  foreground,  etc., 
which  first  attracted  attention  should    be 
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reckoned  the  leading  feature,  the  principal 
element  in  the  subject.  Anything  which 
tends  to  lead  the  eye  away  from  this  pic- 
torial centre  (whi<:h  seldom  or  ever  should 
be  in  the  exact  middle  of  the  picture) 
should  be  subdued  or  repressed.  Any 
"opposition  chief*  will,  of  course,  tend 
to  draw  of!  attention,  and  must  be  made 
subordinate,  either  by  moving  the  camera 
nearer  or  further  away  to  one  si^e  or 
nearer  the  ground.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  principal  object  be  a  large  rock  in  a 
river-bed,  and  there  is  a  rival  rock  draw- 
ing off  too  much  attention.  Number  two 
cannot  be  moved,  and,  therefore,  must  be 
endured.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  done  by 
so  altering  your  position  that  the  objec- 
tionable feature  is  partly  hidden  by  a 
brush  or  thrown  into  a  mass  of  shade, 
etc.,  by  moving  the  point  of  sight.  Let 
it  be  observed  that  the  photographer  has 
much  more  power  over  the  composition  of 
his  foreground  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Comparatively  few  workers  ever  think  of 
employing  a  point  of  sight  about  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  yet  in 
many  cases  the  advantages  of  this  position 
are  immense.  This  law  applies  with  much 
force  to  the  larger  divisions  of  the  picture. 
For  instance,  if  you  are  attempting  a  sub- 
ject in  which  the  sky  and  cloud  are  the 
chief  feature,  then  all  else  must  be  made 
as  simple  and  unobtrusive  as  possible. 
Again,  if  your  chief  interest  is  in,  say, 
the  middle  distance,  then  the  extreme 
distance  and  the  foreground  should  both 
be  kept  simple,  quiet,  and  undemonstra- 
tive. 

This  law  applies  to  the  more  important 
lines  of  a  picture.  If  there  are  two  or 
more  prominent  and  ecjually  important 
lines  they  tend  to  struggle  with  each  other 
for  the  attention.  It  applies  also  to  the 
important  masses  of  light  and  shade.  As 
a  rule,  more  than  one  strong  high  light 
tends  to  weakness  and  confusion.  In  this 
matter  the  work  of  Rembrandt  and  Turner 
offer  numerous  examples.  If  figures  are 
introduced,  and  there  are  several  groups, 
one  group  should  be  made  more  important 
than  the  others.  And,  again,  in  a  single 
group  there  should  be  some  one  figure  (not 
central )  that  takes  a  lead,  while  the  other 
figures  are  subordinated  to  and  connected 
with  their  **  chief*'  in  some  way. 


2 .   Law  of  Subordination, 

This  principle  flows  as  a  corollary  from 
the  last.  By  the  former  we  are  taught  to 
make  some  one  chief  part,  line,  light,  mass, 
etc.,  some  leading  feature.  Subordination 
teaches  us  to  arrange  the  remaining  parts 
in  what  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  de- 
scending order  of  importance ;  so  that  no 
two  parts  contend  for  or  ecjually  divide 
the  attention,  but,  on  the  contrary,  each 
part  or  element  hands  on  the  attention, 
step  by  step,  to  the  central  feature  of  in- 
terest. This  principle  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  grouping  of  figures. 
Its  far-reaching  importance  may  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  figure  pictures  of  Titian, 
Palma,  Leonardo,  Veronese,  and  others. 
It  may  be  seen  applied  to  lines  and  forms 
in  the  work  of  Burne-Jones,  Sir  F.  Leigh- 
ton,  Alma  Tadema,  etc. 

3.  Law  of  Unity, 

In  some  senses  this  law  or  guiding  prin- 
ciple should  stand  first,  seeing  that  without 
this  quality  the  work  is  not  one  complete 
whole,  but  several  parts  or  portions  not 
united.  The  object  of  a  work  of  art  is 
for  the  most  part  that  of  conveying  a  more 
or  less  definite  impression  as  a  whole. 
Hence,  if  any  feature  is  present  which 
tends  to  cut  up  or  subdivide  this  impres- 
sion the  result  is  felt  to  be  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory. 

As  one  instrument  or  voice  out  of  tune 
with  the  other  parts  of  a  musical  perfonn- 
ance  will  mar  the  whole,  so  will  one  part 
of  a  picture  out  of  harmony,  /".  r.,  unity, 
with  the  remaining  [>arts,  in  like  manner 
tend  to  greatly  injure  the  completeness  of 
imjjression.  This  law  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  ignored  by  faults  of  omission  as  by 
those  of  introduction. 

As  a  simple  example  take  that  of  the 
sky  and  a  landscape  subject.  We  may  rest 
assured  that,  however  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing the  sky  and  cloud  may  be  at  any  given 
moment,  yet  it  will  never  be  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  disposal  of  light  and  shade 
of  the  landscape.  This  much  can  hardly 
be  said  for  some  pictures  with  skies 
*  *  printed  in  '  *  from  separate  negatives. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  the  sky 
and  cloud  on  the  same  negative  as  the 
ground,  but  whenever  it  be  possible  it  is 
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desirable  to  do  it.  And  this  for  at  least 
two  reasons :  firstly y  a  correct,  /.  e^  true 
sky,  even  if  somewhat  uninteresting  (/.  ^., 
devoid  of  strongly  marked  features),  is 
better  than  the  most  showy  *  *  printed  in  *  * 
sky  if  the  latter  has  a  taint,  a  mere  suspi- 
cion even,  of  untruth  ;  secondly,  in  those 
cases  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
sky  on  the  negative  is  undesirable  or  un- 
printable. Yet  it  will  be  in  itself  valuable 
as  suggesting  the  most  appropriate  sky 
that  may  be  printed  in  from  some  other 
negative. 

Where  the  beginner  is  most  liable  to  en- 
is  where  he  attempts  the  introduction  of 
figures,  animals,  costumes,  accessories,  etc., 
without  having  very  carefully  and  calmly 
considered  if  these  introductions  really 
assist  the  work  in  hand,  are  needful,  are 
appropriate  to  their  surroundings,  suitably 
dressed,  naturally  occupied,  etc. 

Anything  which  suggests  the  notion  of 
unfitness  is  a  sure  sign  of  offence  against 
the  law  of  harmony.  For  instance,  the 
introduction  of  a  person  in  a  **tall,** 
*  *  chimney-pot,  *  *  *  *  stove-pipe,  *  *  '  *  plug  '  * 
hat  as  the  accompaniment  to,  say,  a  life- 
boat would  strike  most  people  as  some- 
what out  of  harmony. 

Breadth, 

There  is  another  important  element  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  general  unity  of 
a  picture,  viz.,  breadth.  By  breadth  is 
meant  the  grouping  together  of  those  parts 
which  are  related  to  each  by  the  (juantity 
of  light  (or  absence  of  it,  /.  ^.,  darkness). 
Now,  as  the  outdoor  worker  cannot  do 
much  in  the  way  of  uprooting  trees  and 
overthrowing  mountains  he  must  perforce 
wait  until  the  sun  works  round  to  such  a 
position  that  the  light  and  dark  parts  are 
grouped  together.  Hence  the  importance 
( to  the  outdoor  worker)  of  seeing  his  pro- 
posed subject  under  various  conditions  of 
lighting — morning,  noon,  and  evening.  A 
certain  scene  may  be  strictly  commonplace 
when  seen  in  the  morning  and  yet  take 
on  an  enchanted  form  when  the  evening 
sun  is  low.  The  poets  have  all  been  ready 
to  seize  upon  dawn,  sunset,  moonrise,  etc., 
as  times  when  fancy  gets  most  ground  for 
play.  Without  pictorial  illustrations  it  is 
difficult  to  give  practical  help  beyond  that 
of  a  most  general,  and  for  the  most  part 


suggestive,  kind.  This  much,  however, 
may  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  the  shad- 
ows and  shaded  parts  are  often  the  most 
effective  part  of  a  picture.  Hence  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  better  to  have  a  preponderance 
of  shadow  (not  too  deep)  than  of  bright 
high  light.  Also,  when  the  shadows  tend 
to  run  toward  rather  than  from  the  spec- 
tator, the  effect  of  relief  is  generally  better 
sustained,  and  hence,  when  the  sun  is 
somewhat  toward  the  front  rather  than 
toward  the  back  of  the  spectator  this 
effect  is  obtained. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  there 
are  cases  where  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
point  of  sight  will  assist  in  bringing  about 
breadth.  Obviously,  any  change  which 
helps  to  unite  one  shadow  with  another 
will  tend  in  this  direction.  The  fact  that 
many  photographs  on  which  trees  figure 
largely  are  generally  felt  to  fail  pictorially 
is  often  due  to  '  *  spottiness, ' '  / .  e, ,  many 
small  i>atches  of  light  finding  their  way 
through  the  darkness  of  the  foliage. 

Simplicity. 

Breadth  obviously  leads  to  simplicity  of 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  In  sim- 
plicity, as  in  unity,  there  is  often  the 
greatest  interest  and  strength.  With  many 
beginners  the  desire  to  render  every  plane 
of  the  picture,  as  well  as  every  detail  in 
the  foreground,  in  the  finest  and  sharpest 
degree  of  detail  is  a  desire  which  is  apt 
to  run  away  with  him.  And  while  detail 
and  breadth  are  by  no  means  contradictory 
terms,  nor  do  they  stand  for  qualities  in- 
compatible, yet  if  the  desire  for  detail  be 
not  kept  under  control  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  breadth  and  unity  is  very  greatly 
increased.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  where 
pictorial  effect  is  desired,  it  is  better  to  de- 
vote attention,  first,  to  obtaining  breadth, 
and  then  to  the  expression  of  such  degree 
of  details  as  will  tend  to  emphasize  and 
support  the  principal  feature  or  theme,  and 
at  that  point  to  be  content,  remembering 
that  further  degree  of  detail  is  dividing, 
and  therefore  weakening,  the  interest  as  a 
whole. 

4.  Law  of  Contrast . 

This  term  is  usually  limited  to  the  con- 
trasting of  light  and  shade,  /.  e.,  bringing 
into  close  or  immediate  contact   on   the 
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plane  of  the  picture  such  parts  as  are  in 
strong  light  with  others  in  strong  shade. 
By  this  plan  the  light  is  made  to  appear 
lighter  and  the  dark  darker.  ( This  niay 
very  easily  be  put  to  experimental  test  by 
employing  bits  of  white,  gray,  and  black 
paper. ) 

Those  pictures  which  are  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  method  of  work  in  which  the 
great  Rembrandt  excelled  are  often  made 
to  rely  upon  the  device  of  bringing  the 
highest  light  in  close  contact  with  the 
deepest  shade ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
snowy  locks  of  some  octogenarian  are 
crowned  by  a  black  velvet  cap. 

As  the  outdoor  worker  is  for  the  most 
part  employed  upon  things  which  cannot 
be  moved  about  at  his  will,  he  (the  worker) 
must  rely  for  whatever  effects  he  aims  to 
obtain  upon  the  point  of  view  chosen  and 
the  time  of  day,  /.  e.y  state  and  direction 
of  lighting. 

Many  fine  photographic  effects  have 
been  obtained  by  employing  simple  sub- 
jects and  relying  upon  contrast  for  expres- 
sion of  effect.  The  operator  may  often 
find  some  old  tree-trunk,  sail,  mast,  ruined 
tower,  rock,  etc.,  which,  by  a  suitable  po- 
sition of  the  camera,  he  can  bring  up 
against  some  gleam  of  light  struggling  out 
between  a  cloud -rift. 

Attention  is  urged  to  this  method  of 
working  because  by  its  means  breadth 
and  simplicity  of  arrangement  may  often 
be  obtained. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  simple  expedient  of  lowering  the 
camera  to  the  height  of  the  eye  of  a  per- 
son when  seated  will  often  have  the  effect 
of  compressing  an  uninteresting  foreground, 
and  bringing  up  stunted  forms  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground,  so  that  they  stand  out 
in  the  relief  of  contrast,  either  against  the 
gray  distance  or  still  lighter  horizon  sky. 
The  beginner  is  apt  to  forget  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  outdoor  painters  work 
seated,  and  that  often  upon  a  io7o  camp- 
stool. 

The  principle  of  contrast  is,  however, 
by  no  means  to  be  limited  to  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  light  and  dark  part.  It  applies 
{mutatis mutandis y  of  course)  to  /ineSy  i.  c, 
versus  curves  ;  straight  forms,  /.  c. ,  those 
bounded  by  straight  lines,  etc.,  irrsus 
curved    surfaces ;    degrees    of    definition, 


interest,  etc.  With  regard  to  the  contrast- 
ing of  lines  the  student  will  no  doubt  have 
noticed  the  difficulty  in  determining  the 
degrees  of  inflection  in  delicate  curves, 
but  so  soon  as  a  straight  line  is  brought 
close  to  such  a  curved  line  the  subtlety  of 
its  curvature  is  at  once  appreciated.  This 
is  often  to  be  observed  amid  the  cordage 
rigging  of  water  craft,  where  the  catenary 
curves  are  in  contrast  with  the  (nearly) 
straight  lines  of  the  masts.  It  will  also 
have  been  observed  that  in  many  scenes 
where  there  are  no  well-marked  straight 
lines  a  certain  measure  of  weakness  is  felt ; 
whereas,  if  one  or  two  straight  lines  (dis- 
tant water,  horizon  lines,  etc.)  be  intro- 
duced with  care  a  feeling  of  firmness  and 
strength  is  imparted.  This  applies  to  form 
also.  As,  for  instance,  among  a  mass  of 
rounded,  water-worn  rocks  there  be  one  or 
two  bits  showing  recent  angular  fracture ; 
this  element  not  only  adds  to  the  interest 
by  variety,  but  also  adds  value  to  the 
curved  forms  by  contrast.  In  short,  it  may 
be  said  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  have 
contrast,  variety,  interest,  emphasis;  on 
the  other,  repetition,  monotony,  weak- 
ness. 

Law  of  Balance. 

This  "may  be  almost  said  to  follow  from 
the  last  considered  principle.  Contrast  is 
the  juxtaposition  of  opposites,  so  that  each 
emphasizes  the  other.  Balance  is  the  op- 
posing of  opposites — not  necessarily  in 
juxtaposition — chiefly  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent monotony.  Thus,  several  important 
lines  pointing  toward  one  and  the  same 
direction  induce  monotony  and  fatigue  ; 
whereas,  if  one  or  two  be  introduced  in  a 
somewhat  contrary  direction,  variety  giv- 
ing the  sense  of  compactness  and  stability 
with  interest  then  follow.  Similarly,  if  all 
the  light  part  of  a  picture  be  on  one  side 
and  all  the  dark  on  the  opposite  the  result 
is  felt  to  be  one-sided  and  incomplete,  but 
if  some  shade  be  carried  into  the  light 
part,  and  some  of  the  light  replace  the 
shade,  variety,  and  with  it  additional  in- 
terest, follows.  Obviously,  if  this  process 
be  carried  to  excess  the  evil  of  spottiness, 
patchiness,  and  confusion  must  arise. 
Hence  here,  as  in  all  other  laws  or  prin- 
ciples, it  behooves  the  student  to  avoid 
excess  of  any  kind. 
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As  soon  as  any  one  of  these  devices  be- 
comes manifest  it  has  most  probably  been 
used  to  excess  and  to  the  detriment  of  its 
counterbalancing  principle.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  great  care  and  a  nice  judgment 
are  required,  so  that  the  artist  may  use  this 
or  that  device  in  such  a  natural,  unsus- 
pected, and  consistent  manner  that  the 
spectator  is  agreeably  impressed  without 
being  distinctly  conscious  of  any  special  or 
emphasized  cause  for  the  impression. 

The  student  will  observe  how  easy  it  is, 
when  avoiding  one  undesirable  effect,  to 
pass  into  some  opposite  extreme.  Thus, 
when  avoiding  the  extreme  monotony  of 
breadth,  when  carried  to  excess  one  may 
easily  pass  to  the  opposite  evil  of  spotti- 
ness. Similarly,  if  the  worker  is,  for  the 
moment,  carried  away  by  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining efficient  balance  he  naay  overlook 
the  fact  that  this  tends  to  destroy  or  coun- 
teract the  law  of  principality.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  his  subject  be  a  rustic 
bridge,  and  he  waits  until  a  boat  comes 
nearer*  and  nearer  to  give  balance  of  in- 
terest, when  presently  his  boat  becomes  all 
important  and  his  bridge  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance— hence  the  soundness  of  the  ad- 
vice, **the  simpler  the  better.*'  In  the 
majority  of  photographs  the  chief  and 
first  felt  defect  is  one  of  too  much  subject. 
The  many  little  unnecessary  details  are  so 
many  channels  whereby  the  attention  is 
being  drawn  off  from  the  chief  and  prin- 
cipal subject. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  briefly,  so  that  the 
outdoor  worker  may  have  something  to 
think  over  as  he  wanders  about  in  search 
of  the  picturesque  (and  of  fame),  let  him 
remember — 

(tf)  To  be  sure  that  the  thing  to  be 
done  is  worth  doing,  and  doing  with  the 
best  ability  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it — 
quality,  rather  than  quantity,  being  his  aim. 

(^)  To  see  the  subject  under  as  many 
different  aspects,  points  of  view,  lighting, 
atmospheric  conditions,  etc.,  as  possible, 
so  that  the  best,  most  telling  effect  and 
time  be  chosen. 

(r)  To  have  some  chief  important  feat- 
ure, theme,  idea,  story,  or  moral  point  let 
it  say  some  one  thing  definitely,  distinctly, 
and  unmistakably. 

(//)  To  let  all  else  fall  into  the  second, 
third,  fourth  .     .     rank,  and  yet  that 


all  other  parts,  as  far  as  may  be,  tend 
toward  and  help  the  story,  support  the 
theme,  and  not  contradict  what  you  have 
to  say. 

{e)  To  take  care  that  nothing,  or  as 
little  as  possible,  is  present  which  can  sug- 
gest unfitness,  unappropriateness.  Let  all 
the  parts  **  pull  together** — **a  gloomy 
sky  and  a  weary  moor.  * ' 

(/)  To  remember  that  nothing  is  more 
*  *  unforgivable  ' '  than  insipidity,  and  that 
any  feature,  light,  curvature,  etc.,  may  be" 
emphasized  by  judicious  introduction  of  its 
opposite. 

(^)  To  remember  that  the  mind  objects 
to  monotony  and  finds  interest  in  variety. 
Hence  a  pleasure  is  felt  in  passing  from 
one  object  to  a  somewhat  similar  one, 
but  little  or  no  interest  is  felt  in  passing 
from  one  thing  to  another  so  like  it  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  irritation  to  know  wherein 
lies  the  difference. 

The  following  hints  of  what  not  to  do 
may  also  be  noted  : 

1 .  Do  not  place  the  most  important  feat- 
ure in  the  middle  of  the  picture. 

2.  Do  not  have  your  horizon  line  half- 
way up  the  picture. 

3.  Avoid  strongly  marked  straight  lines 
parallel  to  and  near  any  of  the  margins  of 
the  picture. 

4.  Avoid  rows  of  things  placed  at  equal 
distances,  and  especially  if  they  appear  at 
anything  like  equal  distance  in  the  picture 
plane. 

5.  Do  not  haveall  your  interest  on  one 
side  of  either  median  line  (vertical  or 
horizontal). 

6.  Avoid,  as  far  as  you  can,  any  strongly 
marked  lines  which  meet  at  or  near  a 
right  angle.  [Exceptions,  buildings  and 
sea  horizon.] 

7.  Avoid  photography  with  the  sun  ex- 
actly behind  your  back,  as  shadow -relief 
in  this  position  is  next  to  impossible. 

8.  Avoid  any  strong  line  or  feature 
(e.^^.f  tree-trunk,  etc.)  which  divides  the 
picture  either  horizontally  or  vertically 
into  equal  or  nearly  eciual  parts. 

9.  Be  careful  lest  the  background  of  any 
figure  or  animal  introduces  confusion — r.^i^., 
one  may  .see  a  distant  church  apparently 
resting  on  the  back  of  a  cow,  or  a  flower- 
pot behind  a  human  head  appearing  as  a 
startling  innovation  in  hats. 
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lo.  Don't  affect  to  despise  all  laws  and 
examples  which  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  ages  has  confirmed  and  then  call 
your  action  originality;  but  walk  before 
you  run.  Give  a  thing  a  fair  and  just  trial 
before  you  reject  it  as  worthless.  What- 
ever you  set  about  doing,  aim  to  do  it  to 
the  very  utmost  of  your  ability,  and  don't  be 


above  acknowledging  a  failure  nor  neglect 
to  learn  the  lesson  that  every  failure 
teaches. 

Earnestness  of  purpose  and  simplicity 
of  action  are  the  best  aids  for  an  honest 
man,  be  he  prince  or  peasant,  artist  or 
artisan.  The  successful  man  is  the  man 
who  will  *  *  take  pains. ' ' 
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The  Closest  Approach  to  Daylight,  Mr. 
Tesla  describes  a  new  illuminant  as  fol- 
lows :  *  *  This  light  is  the  result  of  continuous 
efforts  since  my  early  experimental  demon- 
strations before  scientific  societies  here  and 
abroad.  In  order  to  make  it  suitable  for 
commercial  use  I  had  to  overcome  great 
difficulties.  One  of  these  was  to  produce 
from  ordinary  currents  of  supply  electrical 
oscillations  of  enormous  rapidity  in  a 
simple  and  economical  manner.  This,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  I  have  accomplished,  and 
the  results  show  that  with  this  new  form  of 
light  a  higher  economy  is  practicable  than 
with  the  present  illuminants.  The  light 
offers,  beside,  many  specific  advantages, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  found  in  its  hy- 
gienic properties.  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
closest  approach  to  daylight  which  has  yet 
been  reached  from  any  artificial  source. 
The  lamps  are  glass  tubes  which  may  be 
bent  in  any  ornamental  way.  I  most  gen- 
erally use  a  rectangular  spiral,  containing 
about  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  of  tubing, 
making  some  twelve  to  fourteen  convolu- 
tions. The  total  illuminating  surface  of  a 
lamp  is  from  300  to  400  square  inches. 
The  ends  of  the  spiral  tube  are  covered 
with  a  metallic  coating  and  provided  with 
hooks  for  hanging  the  lamp  on  the  ter- 
minals of  the  source  of  oscillations.  The 
tube  contains  gases  rarefied  to  a  certaih 
degree,  determined  in  the  course  of  long 
experimentation  as  being  conducive  to  the 
best  results.  The  process  of  light  produc- 
tion is,  according  to  my  views,  as  fol- 
lows : 

'*The  street  current  is  passed  through  a 
machine  which  is  an  electrical  oscillator  of 
peculiar  construction  and  transforms  the 
supply  current,  be  it  direct  or  alternating, 
into  electrical  oscillations  of  a  very  high 
frequency.     These  oscillations,  coming  to 


the  metallically  coated  ends  of  the  glass 
tube,  produce  in  the  interior  correspond- 
ing electrical  oscillations,  which  set  the 
molecules  and  atoms  of  the  enclosed  rare- 
fied gases  into  violent  commotion,  causing 
them  to  vibrate  at  enormous  rates  and 
emit  those  radiations  which  we  know  as 
light.  The  gases  are  not  rendered  incan- 
descent in  the  ordinary  sense,  for,  if  it 
were  so,  they  would  be  hot,  like  an  incan- 
descent filament.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  very  little  heat  noticeable,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  economy  of  the  light, 
since  all  heat  would  be  loss.  I  have  found 
that  in  almost  all  its  actions  the  light  pro- 
duces the  same  effects  as  sunlight,  and  this 
makes  me  hopeful  that  its  introduction 
into  dwellings  will  have  the  effect  of  im- 
proving, in  a  measure  now  impossible  to 
estimate,  the  hygienic  conditions.  Since 
sunlight  is  a  very  powerful  curative  agent, 
and  since  this  light  makes  it  possible  to 
have  sunlight,  so  to  speak,  of  any  desired 
intensity,  day  and  night,  in  our  homes,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  development  of 
germs  will  be  checked  and  many  diseases, 
as  consumption,  for  instance,  successfully 
combated  by  continually  exposing  the  pa- 
tients to  the  rays  of  these  lamps.  I  have 
ascertained  unmistakably  that  the  light 
produces  a  soothing  action  on  the  nerves, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  effect  which  it  has 
upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  It  also  im- 
proves vision,  just  exactiy  as  the  sunlight, 
and  it  ozonizes  slightly  the  atmosphere. 
These  effects  can  be  regulated  at  will.  For 
instance,  in  hospitals,  where  such  a  light 
is  of  paramount  importance,  lamps  may  be 
designed  which  will  produce  just  that 
quantity  of  ozone  which  the  physician 
may  desire  for  the  purification  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or,  if  necessary,  the  ozone  pro- 
duction can  be  stopped  altogether." 
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Supplementary  Lenses,  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  (lin- 
den) a  disctission  took  place  concerning 
the  "magnifying ' '  or  supplementary  lenses 
such  as  are  advertised  here  and  abroad. 
The  discussion  began  with  the  question 
whether  the  addition  of  a  single  lens,  as  a 
magnifier,  to  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  im- 
paired its  quality  or  interfered  with  the 
coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual 
foci. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  he  had  tried 
these  supplementary  lenses,  but  found  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  really  sharp 
pictures  at  the  distances  specified  by  the 
makers.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  safe  plan 
that  the  square  of  the  focus  of  a  lens  in 
inches,  taken  as  feet,  expressed  the  distance 
at  and  beyond  which  all  planes  were  prac- 
tically at  one  focus.  For  instance,  with  a 
five-inch  lens,  twenty-five  feet  and  beyond 
would  always  be  in  focus. 

Mr.  Hans  Muller  criticised  the  perform- 
ances of  the  so-called  ** magnifiers*'  re- 
ferred to  in  the  question,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  their  capabilities  were 
grossly  overrated  for  the  distances  at 
which  they  were  supposed  to  produce  sharp 
images. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Foxslee  referred  to  a  lens 
that  was  brought  out  by  Morrison,  the 
front  of  which  was  an  achromatic  lens  and 
the  back  a  single  glass.  The  focus  of  the 
compound  could  be  altered  by  changing 
the  single  glasses.  He  had  one  of  these 
lenses,  but  not  with  the  supplementary 
lenses. 

Mr.  Bridge  considered  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  lenses  like  those  under  discussion  were 
in  the  same  category  as  most  universal 
things — doing  most  things  badly  and  very 
little  well.  He  had,  however,  seen  some 
very  good  work  by  Mr.  Dugdale,  who  had 
a  series  of  lenses  properly  worked  out  with 
a  view  to  interchange  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Foxslee  added  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  casket  of  Darlot  lenses,  which 
were  very  complete  and  useful.  There  were 
fourteen  separate  lenses  and  a  portrait  lens 
as  well,  giving  combinations  varying  in  the 
foci  from  ij^  inches  up  to  9  or  10  inches. 

Enlarging  with  Magnesium  Ribbon,  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  West  Surrey,  Mr.  J.  Bulbeck  gave 


a  demonstration  on  enlarging  with  mag- 
nesium ribbon.  The  means  he  adopted 
was  the  firing  of  given  lengths  of  the  rib- 
bon, thus  doing  away  with  the  uncertainty 
and  risk  of  the  usual  waving- the-wire 
method. 

His  mode,  as  he  proceeded  to  show,  was 
to  fix  two  side  pieces,  about  2j^  inches 
deep,  to  the  frame  holding  the  carrier  for  the 
negative  to  be  enlarged,  and  to  string  from 
side  to  side,  just  above  the  negative,  a  fine 
wire.  To  this  he  hung  three  lengths  of 
ribbon,  each  about  8  inches  long,  as  he 
was  enlarging  from  half -plate  size  to  1 2  x 
10.  Between  the  ribbons  and  the  nega- 
tive he  hung  a  piece  of  parchment  paper 
to  diffuse  the  light,  using  thicker  or  thinner 
paper  as  he  thought  the  density  or  other- 
wise of  the  negative  required. 

All  being  ready  the  three  ribbons  were 
lit  from  below,  and  when  all  were  burnt 
the  result,  as  shown  on  prompt  develop- 
ment, was  a  first-rate  enlargement.  Mr. 
Bulbeck  was  just  as  successful  with  a  second 
exposure  with  another  negative  selected  by 
the  members. 

Indeed,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  most  ad- 
mirable feature  of  the  method  was  the 
ability  to  repeat  a  success  by  repeating  the 
means  used  the  first  time.  In  the  case  of 
very  dense  negatives  a  fourth  ribbon  could 
be  hung,  and  they  could  be  hung  at  dis- 
tances apart  that  should  agree  with  den- 
sities on  the  negative  if  required. 

Where  the  expense  of  so  large  a  con- 
denser as  half -plate  enlarging  required  was 
too  great  and  where  daylight  was  unavail- 
able, as  it  so  often  was  in  London,  he 
thought  the  method  he  showed  was  the 
easiest  and  best,  an  opinion  that  was  cer- 
tainly indorsed  by  the  members  present  at 
the  meeting. 

Miniatures,  The  following  practical 
suggestion  from  the  Amateur  Photographer 
indicates  an  acceptable  way  of  handling 
**  copies'*  of  small  size  which  will  bring 
the  photographer  a  good  price.  If  taste- 
fully done  the  finished  miniature  will  prove 
altogether  acceptable  to  the  patron,  who  is 
usually  prepared  for  disappointment  in  the 
coarseness  of  copied  pictures : 

''Many  have  among  their  treasures 
carte-de-visite  photographs  of  friends  and 
relatives   taken   many   years  ago.     These 
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are  of  the  old-fashioned  style,  both  in  dress, 
in  the  backgrounds,  and  the  furniture  which 
every  photographer  thought  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  those  days — the  chair,  table, 
and  the  pedestal  which  the  sitter  always 
had  to  lean  against ;  the  male  creature's 
hat,  stick,  and  gloves  were  placed  on  the 
former.  All  this  is  contrary  to  our  present 
ideas  of  the  artistic  photograph.  Still 
there  is  hope  for  them,  and  the  result  will 
well  repay  what  I  suggest  being  done,  and 
it  is  what  I  have  done  myself.  MinisCtures 
are  becoming  very  fashionable  as  adorn- 
ment for  the  walls  of  our  rooms.  Copy 
these  old  photographs  is  the  idea.  The 
miniature  frames  usually  sold  are  circular 
or  elliptical.  It  is  advisable  to  go  to  the 
man  who  supplies  you  with  frames  and  get 
the  different  sizes  he  keeps  in  stock,  and 
mark  these  on  the  ground  glass  of  your 
camera  and  reduce  the  photographs  to  the 
size  which  is  most  suitable.  A  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  getting  rid  of  the  grain  of 
the  paper.  This  seems  to  be  especially  so 
in  the  very  old  photographs.  The  many 
books  on  photography  will  give  full  instruc- 
tions on  copying.  One  thing  is,  never 
use  a  side  light,  which  is  fatal.  A  front 
light  is  what  should  be  used.  I  place  the 
picture  to  be  copied  on  a  board,  on  a 
table,  with  a  window  behind,  so  that  the 
light  falls  direct  on  it.  The  best  printing 
paper  is  platinotype  or  bromide,  but,  of 
course,  opals  may  be  used.  The  latter  are 
more  difficult  for  the  ordinary  amateur. 
A  good  deal  of  retouching  may  be  neces- 
sary both  on  the  negative  and  the  print, 
owing  to  the  age  of  the  original  and  the 
rough  usage  it  may  have  received.  I  found 
a  good  deal  was  necessary  in  one  of  my- 
self, taken  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  in 
1863.  The  best  miniatures,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  from  photographs  in  which  naval 
or  military  uniforms  appear.  Miniatures 
need  not  be  confined  to  copies  from 
photographs  only — oil  paintings,  engrav- 
ings, etc.,  are  all  suitable.  If  anyone  cares 
to  try  this  hint  I  am  sure  they  will  like  it, 
as  I  have. "—F.  H. 


promptly  sent  out  and  none  sent  out  un- 
retouched  or  unfixed — such  "details*' 
properly  attended  to  go  far  toward  a  suc- 
cessful business. 

A  well-known  professional  writes : 
**  Thank  you  for  sending  me  extra  copies 
of  the  M.\GAZiNE  with  my  pictures,  and, 
as  a  sort  of  grand  wind-up.  Mosaics.  Well, 
the  numbers  of  the  Magazine  are  very 
good,  but  Mosaics  reaches  high-water 
mark.  Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  an- 
nual I  have  received.  Both  in  matter  and 
illustrations  it  appears  to  be  a  text-book  of 
up-to-date  photography,  and  you  have 
done  me  signal  honor  in  putting  my  work 
in  such  good  company  in  your  productions. 
The  frontispiece  in  Mosaics  by  Core  is  a 
masterpiece,  and  I  think  the  portrait  by 
Hollinger  is  very  clever.  The  studies  by 
Colli ngs,  Somers,  Jansen,  Pierce,  and 
Schloss  seem  to  me  particularly  fine,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  select  from  so  many  of  high 
merit. ' ' 

**  The  distinguishing  feature  of  American 
photography, ' '  recently  said  a  visitor  from 
Europe,  **  is  the  care  put  into  every  detail. 
You  do  not,  as  with  us,  hand  over  a  nega- 
tive to  the  printer  and  let  him  make  a  dozen 
prints,  some  light,  some  dark,  and  you 
do  not  mount  a  couple  of  hundred  photo- 
graphs in  an  hour.  Every  print  is  turned 
out  perfect  and  every  mount  is  carefully 
chosen."  As  far  as  our  leading  men  are 
concerned  there  is  considerable  truth  in 
this  statement. 


Remember  that  roundness  and  modelling 
should  not  be  the  work  of  the  retoucher, 
but  should  be  obtained  by  careful  lighting 
and  a  full  exposure. 

It  is  not  a  well-lighted  studio  which 
makes  a  good  picture,  but  the  way  in 
which  that  light  is  handled  in  conjunction 
with  the  sitter. 


Cleanliness  and  order,  tact,  courtesy, 
cheerfulness,  however  trying  things  may 
be;  a  thorough  grasp  of  all  the  details 
of  the  business ;  resittings,  if  necessary  ; 
careful  printing  and  finishing ;   all  proofs 


Luck  is  a  fool,   pluck  is  a    hero,    and 
chance  in  photography  leads  to  disaster. 

Plates   can   be    washed   too  much,   but 
more  often  they  are  washed  too  little. 


MR.  WILL  ARMSTRONG 
President  Lens  and   Brush  Club 


FRANZ   GEISLER 
Lens  and  Brush  Club 


By  MORRIS   BURKE   PARKINSON 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Lens  and  Brush  Club 
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By  Will  Armstrong 
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PORTRAIT. 
By  Franz  Geisler,  Boston. 


When,  during  the  glorious  September 
days  of  last  year,  we  made  pilgrimage  to 
the  Boston  convention,  the  air  in  and 
about  Copley  Hall  was  so  surcharged  with 
Art  and  Enthusiasm  that  we  '*  felt  it  in  our 
lx)nes  "  that  something  was  about  to  hap- 
pen. The  quality  of  the  work  displayed  in 
that  hall  of  fame  was  remarkable,  but  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  men  who  there  displayed  their 
skill    in    the   work.     It  was   an    inspiring 


sight.  President  Pierce,  divested  of  his 
Rembrandtescjue  cloak  and  hat,  but  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  the  presiding 
officer ;  Secretary  Collings,  with  cheerful 
face  and  that  air  of  **  we  are  the  people" 
which  belongs  only  to  those  who  have 
shaken  hands  with  Mark  Hanna  and  others 
in  high  places  ;  the  venerable  Darius  Cobb, 
expounding  the  eternal  verities  of  art ;  the 
philosophic  Allen,  quietly  but  none  the 
less  ruthlessly  dividing  the  sheep  from  the 
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goats  among  the  pictures — and  picture 
makers.  It  was,  we  say,  an  inspiring  sight. 
There  was  an  air  of  suppressed  excitement 
about  everyone,  from  the  Hon.  T.  W. 
Pattison  to  the  man  who  sold  the  peaked 
caps  which  Mr.  Collings   denominated  as 


solar  light   has   never   failed  to  shine   in 
Boston. 

What  is  the  Lens  and  Brush  Club  ?  It  is 
a  work  of  art :  wherein  there  is  left  abun- 
dant scope  for  the  imagination.  We  are 
privileged  to  offer  herewith  faithful  like- 


BISHOP   WALDON. 
By  W.  F.  Core,  Cincinnati. 


the  official  badge  of  the  New  England  elect. 
The  convention  passed  and  the  conven- 
tion banquet,  and  the  choosing  of  the 
**  Interstate  Exhibit.'*  All  these  things 
passed.  But  the  inspiration  remained  and 
crystallized  in  the  **  Lens  and  Brush  Club, 
Boston,  Massachusetts."     Since  when  the 


nesses  of  some  of  its  members  and  ex- 
amples of  their  work,  by  which  the  discern- 
ing may  measure  the  quality  of  the  club. 

The  Lens  and  Brush  Club  was  organized 
on  the  first  of  October,  1900,  with  nine 
members,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Partridge  was 
chosen  as  the  first  president.     The  mena- 
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bership  was  divided  into  ** active"  and 
''honorary/'  but  who  the  ** actives'*  were 
and  who  the  *'  honoraries  "  history  has  not 
told  us.  The  aim  of  the  club  is  the  same 
as  that  set  forth  in  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  all  similar  organizations,  but  the 
method  of  advancing  that  aim  differs  some- 
what in  that  special  attention  is  given  to 
photographic  technique  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  thorough  understanding  of  pict- 
ures before  any  attempt  at  production  is 
made  by  its  members. 

The  charter  roll  of  the  club  closed  No- 
vember 23,  1900,  with  a  membership  of 
fifty  photographers,  artists,  critics,  and 
lovers  of  the  beautiful — comprehensive, 
inclusive,  and  generously  broad ;  a  mem- 
bership which  gathered  in  New  England's 
brightest  and  best  photographic  workers. 
Until  February  of  the  present  year  the 
club  met  every  other  Friday,  the  average 
attendance  including  a  large  majority  of 
its  members. 

The  midwinter  dinner  of  the  club,  in 
January  last,  brought  forty-five  of  the  fifty 
members  around  one  hospitable  table,  and 
with  them  were  thirty-five  guests,  including 
the  officers  of  the  New  England  Photo- 
graphic Association  and  others  of  light  and 
learning.  We  treasure  the  platinotype 
menu  of  the  affair  as  a  bright  memory  of  a 
feast  we  had  to  miss. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  in  Febru- 
ary, Mr.  Will  Armstrong  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  club  for  the  ensuing  year ;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tupper,  Vice-President,  and  Mr. 
J.   H.   Garo,   Secretary  -  Treasurer.      The 


limit  of  active  membership  is  now  placed 
at  200  members,  and  this  limit  has  already 
been  practically  reached.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  club  will  open  permanent  quarters  at  a 
central  location  in  Boston,wherea  salon  will 
be  established  with  other  educational  feat- 
ures not  at  present  available,  such  as  a  class 
for  **  drawing  from  the  life  "  and  the  like. 

The  meetings  of  the  club  are  devoted  to 
an  hour's  talk  on  practical  photography 
and  the  criticising  of  pictures  produced  by 
members.  Pictures  criticised  at  one  meet- 
ing are  brought  forward  again  at  the  fol- 
lowing meeting,  with  such  alterations  and 
changes  as  were  suggested,  so  that  the 
whole  club  may  have  the  advantage  of 
practical  demonstration  of  different  ideas. 

The  club  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
awarding  of  prizes  and  medals,  and  the 
only  recognition  of  its  approval  is  a  seal, 
which  is  bestowed  upon  pictures  of  un- 
doubted excellence.  Although  in  its  be- 
ginning a  professional  organization,  the 
membership  of  the  club  is  now  open  to  all 
picture  makers  and  picture  lovers,  and  in- 
cludes many  of  Boston's  leading  amateurs. 

These  few  details,  unfortunately,  exhaust 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  Lens  and 
Brush  Club,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Had 
we  attended  that  midwinter  dinner  the 
account  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more 
interesting.  Our  information  comes  from 
an  enthusiastic  member,  and  his  sketch  is 
delightfully  vague.  That  the  club  is  a  help 
and  inspiration  to  New  England  photog- 
raphers is  evident  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.     May  it  flourish  and  prosper. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  PROFESSION. 


BY    WILL   ARMSTRONG. 


Among  the  many  obstacles  which  make 
difficult  any  real  advancement  in  the  dig- 
nity and  standing  of  photography  as  a  pro- 
fession is  that  no  sooner  does  a  man  or 
woman  become  possessed  of  a  camera  than 
he  or  she  is  immediately  recognized  and 
proclaimed  as  a  photographer. 

I  know  many  such  photographers — some 
of  them  proprietors  of  studios,  others 
without  this  trade-mark — who  have  no  right 
to  the  proud  title  they  assume  so  lightly, 
and  who  never  made  a  good  or  even  a 


fair  negative  in  all  their  experience ;  and 
yet  some  of  their  efforts,  generally  failures 
from  the  photographic  point  of  view,  have 
been  termed  artistic.  In  most  cases  these 
results  have  been  the  outcome  of  pure  ac- 
cident. 

When  we  are  told  that  such  a  person  is 
a  painter  the  first  question  that  arises  is : 
What  does  he  paint?  Does  he  work  in 
oil  or  water  colors?  Is  he  a  landscape,  or 
genre,  or  portrait  painter?  And  if  the 
term  was  as  broadly  and  as  loosely  applied 
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as  the  title  photographer  the  (|iiestion  would 
have  to  go  further  and  iiKiuire  whether  the 
person  in  (question  was  a  house  i>ainter, 
wagon  striper,  or  sign  decorator. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  a  man  paints, 
but  the  i)hrase  is  not  applied  to  the  ama- 


Dy  W.  F.  Core,  Cincinnati. 

teur  who  dabbles  only  now  and  again  in 
this  particular  field  of  art. 

In  our  profession,  unfortunately,  a  pho- 
tographer is  a  photographer,  and  the  poor 
dabbler,  who  knows  nothing  but  the  smat- 
tering of  technicjue  drummed  into  his  head 


by  a  zealous  demonstrator,  or  the  conceited 
amateur  who  floats  into  photography  from 
an  **  art  class,"  are  spoken  of  as  belonging 
to  the  same  class  and  profession  as  the 
f (if ted  Napoleon  Sarony. 

Why  should  there  be  a  distinction  among 
painters  and  no  distinction  among 
photographers  ? 

Photographers  who  are  serious 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession 
should  band  together,  as  men  in 
other  professions  are  banded  to- 
gether, for  their  mutual  protection 
and  advantage ;  also  they  should 
endeavor  to  establish  a  reput:ition 
for  individuality,  so  that  each 
man's  work  will  stand  out  distinct 
and  apart  from  that  of  his  neigh- 
bor, marking  him  as  a  master  in 
one  particular  line  of  work.  When 
this  is  accomplished  photography 
will  take  its  place  among  recog- 
nized professions  and  will  not 
need  elevating. 

Photography  is  only  a  means  of 
portraying  or  reproducing  things. 
What  the  photographer  of  to-day 
needs  is  the  courage  to  create 
something  and  by  means  of  his 
photography  give  his  creation  to 
the  world. 

A  few  years  ago  some  one  ad- 
vocated the  theory  and  criticised 
all  pictures  along  the  lines  of  cen- 
tralization of  light.  What  was  the 
result  ? 

One  year  later  ninety  per  cent, 
of    the    prints    at    the    National 
Convention  were  produced  from 
negatives  which  showed  that  their 
makers  had  read  or  heard  every 
word   that  had   been   said  about 
this  method  ;   but  1  cannot  recall 
more    than    two    exhibits    which 
showed  a  true  appreciation  of  that 
old    painter's  idea,  and  in  both 
cases    the    pictures    showed    the 
creative   power  of   the  maker  in 
a    marked   degree.      In    looking 
over   some  of   the   illustrations  that   have 
appeared  in  the  i)hotographic  journals  of 
the    past   year    the    tendency   to    imitate 
some  successful   exhibitor  at   the  conven- 
tions is  greater  than  ever.     This,   to  my 
mind,  is  a  mark  of  timidity — nay,  worse. 
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of  mediocrity.  In  fact,  Elbert  Hubbard's 
quotation  of  Wallace  in  the  February 
Philistine  might  aptly  be  applied  to  the 
photographic  fraternity  of  to-day — /.  e., 
**  The  herding  instinct  in  animals  betokens 
fear,"  which  quotation  may  be  followed 
by  another  in  Hubbard's  own  words: 
"Sheep  herd,  but  goats  flock  by  them- 
selves;" for  there  is  no  question  but  that 
at  present  our  profession  is  producing  a 
goodly  number  of  goats.  By  this  I  mean 
men  who  have  the  courage  to  proclaim 
themselves  by  giving  to  the  public  the 
creations  of  their  brains  and  showing  a 
willingness  to  sink  or  swim  with  their  con- 
victions. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  class  is  the 
photographer  (?)  who  never  even  attempts 
to  make  a  photograph.  Think  of  it !  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  establishment  told  me 
a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  never  focussed 
a  camera,  and  did  not  know  what  made 
the  plate  sensitive  to  light !  This  man  has 
an  established  reputation  as  a  photographer 
of  unusual  ability,  and  yet  he  would  have 
to  close  his  doors  if  he  could  not  buy  the 
brains  of  some  other  worker  who  could 
make  photographs. 

Think  of  a  man  applying  for  a  physi- 
cian's diploma  who  had  not  studied  medi- 
cine or  for  admission  to  the  bar  who  had 
never  read  Blackstone ! 

The  successful  men  in  these  i)rofessions 
FQjilize  that  to  become  proficient  they 
must  adopt  some  one  branch  of  work  and 
apply  all  their  energies  and  resources  to 
the  perfecting  of  their  knowledge  in  that 
specialty. 

When  photography  reaches  the  same 
plane  as  law  and  medicine  the  old  adage 
that  '  *  blessed  is  that  man  who  has  found 
his  work '  *  will  be  appreciated,  and  then 
the  brains  of  a  master  will  not  be  offered 
at  so  much  per  week,  to  be  leased  by 
a  tradesman  whose  only  claim  to  fame  is 
in  his  bank  account. 


A  SUGGESTION   IN   TRIMMING. 

By  W.  M.  Gatch,  Belief ontaine,  0. 


ESSENTIALS    IN   CARBON    PRINTING. 

BY    J.     MORRIESON. 


That  the  purity  of  the  high  lights,  the 
delicacy  of  the  half-tones,  and  the  depth  and 
richness  of  the  shadows  place  carbon  easily 


in  the  first  rank  among  photographic  print- 
ing processes  I  think  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted by  all  those  capable  of  seeing.    The 
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single  transfer  is  unquestionably  superior 
to  the  double  as  giving  the  most  delicate 
results,  since  in  the  double  transfer  some 
of  the  delicacy  is  lost,  which  can  no  doubt 
be  obviated  by  collodionizing  and  better 
still  by  transferring  from  bichromated  gela- 
tine or  albumen,  but  which  does  not  sim- 
plify the  process.  The  simplest  method 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty — an  absolute 
necessity  for  prints  not  reversed — will,  I 
think,  in  the  future  be  found  in  the  recent 
discovery  of  developing  on  celluloid — pol- 
ished or  matt,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  prints  required — and  then  backing  up 
on  the  final  support,  which  beside  the  fact 
of  giving  prints  in  their  right  position, 
/.  ^.,  unreversed,  cannot  possibly  make  any 
difference  to  the  print  in  any  other  way. 
This  method,  I  believe,  will  also  have  ad- 
ditional advantages  in  protecting  the  print 
underneath  it.  It  can  be  washed  or 
cleaned  at  any  time  and  will  also  render 
spotting  easier. 

There  is  only  one  real  secret  and  diffi- 
culty in  carbon  printing — and  nothing  else 
that  ordinary  intelligence  and  skill  cannot 
accomplish — that  i$  to  have  soluble  tissue, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  con- 
ditions that  make  it  a  certainty  are  com- 
plied with.  After  sensitizing  drying  at  a 
low  temperature  without  moisture  are  the 
conditions  for  success;  its  disregard  will 
always  be  met  with  failure.  I  have  in  my 
own  experience  never  found  this  to  fail, 
hence  it  follows  if  the  conditions  for  suc- 
cess are  not  naturally  present  they  must 
be  artificially  produced,  otherwise  success 
is  hopeless.  If  any  man,  be  he  great  or 
small,  contradict  this  statement  personally 
I  have  no  use  for  him,  and  he  should  be 
dismissed  as  an  admonitor  and  mentor. 
Nay,  so  important  is  this  principle,  gener- 


ally skimmed  over  by  our  would-be  instruc- 
tors— and  in  the  very  nature  of  bichro- 
mated gelatine,  carbon  tissue  (vide  Eder*s 
classical  essay  on  the  subject,  should  au- 
thority be  required) — that  I  would  lay 
particular  .stress  on  it,  deducing  other  im- 
portant corollaries  for  insurance  of  success 
in  carbon  printing,  /.  ^.,  in  always  having 
tissue  of  the  right  nature,  that  is  to  say, 
soluble^  without  which  no  prints  can  be  ob- 
tained worthy  of  the  name. 

As  heat  and  moisture  are  the  two  condi- 
tions that  produce  insolubility  in  carbon 
tissue,  these  having  been  excluded  in  dry- 
ing must  also  be  excluded  afterward  if  the 
tissue  is  to  be  kept  soluble.  The  ordinary 
methods  recommended  are  well  enough 
when  these  conditions,  heat  and  moisture, 
are  absent,  but  in  their  presence  they  are 
inadequate — one  might  at  once  say  abso- 
lutely worthless — and  recourse  must  be  had 
to  a  chemically  dried  atmosphere,  such  as 
is  used  for  preserving  platinum  papers  from 
moisture.  And  here  I  may  say  that  it  is 
strange  to  me  that  carbon  tissue  has  never 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  its  manufac- 
turers ready  sensitized  and  sealed  for  use, 
just  as  platinum  papers  are.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  done  ;  the  thing  is  per- 
fectly feasible. 

The  only  other  difficulty  in  carbon  print- 
ing is  air  bubbles,  but  ordinary  precautions 
are  sufficient  to  eliminate  these.  If  soft 
water  (rain-water)  be  used  for  the  squee- 
geeing part  of  the  process  and  also  for 
developing,  air  bubbles-  need  give  very 
little  trouble. 

Thus,  in  a  nut-shell,  I  have  endeavored 
to  place  all  the  essentials  of  carbon  print- 
ing. These  recognized,  the  rest  is  easy 
and  quite  within  the  range  of  mortal 
brain. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING  IN  AMERICA- 
HOW  TO  DO  IT. 


BY  J.  F.  RYDER. 


The  most  important  and  first  real  im- 
provement to  the  portrait  photographer 
after  the  advent  of  collodion  was  retouch- 
ing of  negatives,  which  method  of  finish 
came  to  this  country  from  Germany  in 
1868. 


Dr.  H.  Vogel  sent  examples  of  this 
work  to  Edward  L.  Wilson,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer^  and  from  him 
I  secured  a  small  collection.  The  pleas- 
ure I  found  in  these  little  portraits  which 
got  their  smooth,  soft,  and  delicate  finish 
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from  the  retouched  plate  was  most  grati- 
fying. 

The  coarse  skin  texture,  the  pimple  and 
freckle  blemishes  were  converted  into  fine, 
soft  complexions,  most  gratifying  to  the 
eye,  and  especially  to  the  eye  of  the  per- 
son represented  in  the  picture.  This  was 
a  phase  of  art  wrought  out  by  the  patient 
German  and  but  recently  introduced  by 
him,  while  in  America  it  was  unknown. 

I  expected  it  would  be  captured  and 
introduced  by  some  prominent  New  York 
photographer,  as  we  look  to  that  city  to 
take  the  first  bite  at  every  pie  coming  from 
abroad.  I  was  anxious  it  should  so  hap- 
pen that  I  could  take  a  later  chance  at 
securing  it  for  my  own  practice. 

The  metropolis  was  tardy  ;  I  was  im- 
patient. I  concluded  to  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  Cleveland  a  chance,  and  set 
about  it. 

Mr.  Cyrenius  Hall,  an  artist  skilled  in 
water-colors  and  India- ink  work,  who  had 
been  some  years  in  my  employ  as  a  finisher 
of  photographs,  had  gone  to  (Germany  to 
study  more  serious  art.  To  him  I  wrote, 
telling  him  of  my  want,  describing  what  I 
had  seen,  and  asking  him  to  secure  for  me 
a  skilled  artist  in  retouching. 

He  was  successful  in  finding  an  excellent 
man — Herr  Karl  Leutgib,  of  the  Munich 
Academy,  who  was  desirous  of  coming  to 
America.  Mr.  Hall  soon  closed  a  contract 
with  and  secured  passage  for  him  on  the 
steamer  Schmidt,  for  New  York. 

I  had  a  friend  to  meet  him  at  the  steamer's 
dock,  with  photograph  in  hand,  held  aloft, 
standing  by  the  bridge  as  he  came  ashore 
and  see  him  safely  on  board  the  train  for 
Cleveland.  For  reasons,  I  did  not  want 
him  to  loiter  about  New  York  or  visit  any 
photographic  establishment' in  that  city. 

On  his  arrival  in  Cleveland  we  made  him 
very  welcome  and  comfortable,  sounding 
no  trumpets  in  his  honor  or  in  our  exalta- 
tion. Very  quietly  we  prepared  a  credit- 
able display  of  the  new  work,  selecting 
well-known  citizens,  among  which  were 
beautiful  young  ladies  and  children .  These 
we  exhibited  with  pride. 

A  decided  impetus  was  given  our  busi- 
ness from  the  introduction  of  the  new  fin- 
ish, and  I  soon  imported  two  more  artists. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  was  to  be  held  in 
Boston  the  first  convention  exhibition  of 


the  newly  organized  National  Photog- 
raphers* Association.  For  that  event  I 
made  special  preparation  and  took  a  care- 
fully prepared  collection  of  the  **  new  fin- 
ish ' '  work,  the  first  exhibited  in  America 
by  an  American  photographer. 

It  was  really  the  sensation  of  the  exhi- 
bition, and  created  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression. It  caught  like  measles,  and 
became  epidemic.     Now  came  a  craze  for 


PHOTO. 

Fritz  Luckhardt,  Vienna. 

A  print  from  the  collection   referred   to  in    Mr. 

Ryder's  paper  on  *•  Retouching." 

retouching  and  retouchers.  Great  was  the 
demand  and  meagre  the  supply. 

The  soft  and  delicate  effect  it  gave  ap- 
pealed to  all  and  pleased  all.  A  method 
which  made  a  person  look  finer  and  hand- 
somer was  welcome — a  much  desired  and 
valuable  improvement. 

I  had  applications  galore  for  instnic- 
tions.  I  had  come  into  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  photography.  I  had  secured  it  for  my- 
self. Good  business  policy  did  not  sug- 
gest that  I  immediately  open  my  hand  and 
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give  to  my  neighbors  and  friends  what 
they  surely  would  not  have  given  me.  So 
for  a  time  I  took  no  pupils.  When  I  did 
it  was  as  a  courtesy,  and  never  for  pay. 
In  an  amiable  way  I  tried  to  be  helpful  to 
friends,  but  never  pledged  myself  to  give 
complete,  full  instructions. 

It  was  surprising  to  learn  how  many  of 
my  applicants  could  master  the  art  in  a 
week.  Some  were  so  confident  of  their 
ability  they  would  only  ask  for  an  hour's 
teaching.     How  true — 

*'  Fools  rush  in  where  aogels  fear  to  tread." 

The  facts  are  that  the  student  for  nega- 
tive retouching  needs  some  capital,  to  wit: 
A  knowledge  of  art  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  draw  a  head  from  life,  and  do  it 
well ;  a  knowledge  of  photography  sufficient 
to  judge  of  the  (juality  of  the  negative  he  is 
about  to  retouch.  A  person  possessing  the 
above  qualifications  may,  with  patience, 
judgment,  and  care,  learn  to  become  ex- 
pert in  this  delicate  work.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  rare  and  delicate  work.  The  lightest 
hand  and  a  light  touch  are  recjuired  to  give 
a  soft  effect.  Where  not  to  touch  the 
plate  is  fine  judgment ;  hoic  to  touch  it  is 
the  best  art. 

To  so  retouch  the  plate  as  to  make  the 
print  from  it  look  as  though  a  pencil  had 
not  touched  it,  but  that  it  was  a  very  per- 
fect ////retouched  plate,  is,  to  my  idea,  the 
acme  of  skill.  In  most  faces  is  a  surface 
texture  which  is  precious.  Let  us  look 
into  the  face  of  an  elderly  woman.  There 
are  lines  made  sacred  by  the  drift  of  years, 
by  sleepless  nights  over  restless,  tossing 
children,  by  anxieties  of  family  cares,  by 
the  happenings  of  what  makes  up  life,  her 
thoughts,  perhaps,  following  a  son  in  the 
army  of  his  country,  upholding  the  dear 
old  flag.  In  this  motherly  face  these  lines 
have  been  honestly  earned  ;  they  are  the 
heritage  of  an  honorable  life ;  they  are 
records  of  unblemished,  kindly  character. 
Shall  they  be  wiped  out  with  a  ruthless 
pencil  in  the  hand  of  a  $6  per  week  botch, 
self-styled  *'  first-class  artist  ?' '  No.  Get 
thee  back  to  the  fami  and  behind  a  hoc  ; 
don't  desecrate  that  dear  old  face. 

Let  a  man  who  has  a  mother,  who  has 
consideration,  who  has  skill,  retouch  that 
plate.  He  will  soften  and  not  exterminate 
the  lines ;  he  will  soften  and  gently  smooth 


the  roughness  so  carefully  as  to  make  it 
seem  a  very  sweet  roughness. 

The  **  mechanic"  retoucher  I  am  not 
in  symi>athy  with.  He  will  **  sheet -lead  ** 
a  face,  covering  the  whole  surface  as  un- 
sympathetic as  he  would  paint  a  floor, 
commencing  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
and  spreading  the  entire  surface.  If  he 
could  retouch  with  a  jack-plane  he  would 
do  it.  Some  examples  of  his  work  look 
like  a  picked  chicken  before  the  pin-feath- 
ers were  scorched  off.  Again  his  **real 
fine"  efforts  fre(]uently  make  a  face  look 
like  a  distended  bladder,  or  as  though 
stung  by  a  bumblebee  after  the  swelling 
had  taken  effect,  showing  about  as  much 
expression  as  a  hen's  egg — I  beg  pardon 
of  the  conscientious,  painstaking  hen  ;  I 
was  thinking  of  the  porcelain  ^gg^  without 
the  pebbled  surface  grain  which  proclaims 
genuineness  that  characterizes  real  mother- 
hood of  an  honest  product. 

So  much  have  I  seen  in  the  past  thirty 
years  of  the  faults  and  abuses  of  negative 
retouching  that  I  have  condemned  myself 
to  shame  for  what  1  was  formerly  proud  of. 

Evolution  brings  us  around  face  to  face 
with  what  we  have  thought  good  and  have 
been  sure  was  bad,  that  we  have  a  chance 
to  find  pleiisure  or  discomfort  and  take  our 
choice.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  extreme 
of  l)ad  retouch  is  hidden  under  something 
else. 


A  good  photographic  magazine  will  tell 
you  the  true  value  of  new  things,  but  a 
busy  editor  should  not  be  snowed  under 
with  fool  (juestions. 

Remember  that  in  cold  weather  solutions 
should  be  warmed  and  strong;  in  warm 
weather  they  should  be  cooled  and  diluted. 

A  fair  person  is  usually  best  if  printed  in 
a  warm  tone ;  and  a  very  delicate,  lace- 
swathed  form  should  be  very  lightly  printed. 

Mosaics,  1901,  is  the  only  pictorial  pro- 
fessional record  of  the  past  year,  and  it  is 
a  good  one. 

To  study  other  people's  photographs 
helps  our  photography ;  to  study  their 
pictures  cultivates  our  art  side. 


THE   STRENGTH   AND    USE   OF   SOLUTIONS. 


BY    C.  WELBORNE    PIPER. 


A  SOLUTION,  whether  made  by  weight, 
by  vohinie,  or  by  weight  and  volume,  may 
be  described  as  containing  either  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  ingredient  or  as  con- 
taining so  many  parts  by  weight  or  volume 
of  the  ingredient  in  so  many  parts  by 
weight  or  volume  of  solution.  The  former 
is  its  percentage  strength,  the  latter  its  ra- 
tional strength.  In  practice  we  are  com- 
pelled to  use  solutions  of  various  odd  and 
fractional  strengths,  but  the  **  stock  '*  solu- 
tions from  which  such  *  *  working ' '  solu- 
tions are  made  up  should  always  be  of 
simple  integral  strength ;  for  while  it  is 
always  easy  to  make  a  solution  of  intricate 
strength  from  a  stock  solution  of  simple 
strength,  the  converse  operation  is  likely 
to  be  very  difficult.  It  is  very  important 
that  stock  solutions  should  be  made  of  con- 
venient strengths,  and  in  the  making  of 
such  solutions  the  following  are  very  de- 
sirable principles  to  observe : 

With  metric  standard  measures  a  stock 
solution  should  always  be  of  integral  per- 
centage strength ;  its  rational  strength 
should  be  integral  when  the  quantity  of 
the  principal  ingredient  is  taken  as  a  unit ; 
therefore,  all  integers  should  be  divisible 
into  IOC.  This  rule  permits  the  use  of 
the  following  stock  solutions  : 


Perctntage  strength. 

Rational  strength. 

I 

per  cent. 

in      loo 
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5 

•*        ao 
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ao 

as 

SO 
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It  prohibits  solutions  such  as  3  per  cent., 
or  I  in  33 1 3;  30  per  cent.,  or  i  in  3 '3; 
40  per  cent.,  or  i  in  2^^;  but  only  as 
stock  solutions.  There  is  no  objection  to 
the  employment  of  these  strengths  in  **  re- 
ser\'e  * '  solutions  from  which  the  stock  so- 
lutions can  be  replenished.  If  we  use  large 
quantities  of  any  particular  stock  solution 
it  is  convenient  to  keep,  if  possible,  a  re- 
serve solution  of,  say,  double  or  triple 
strength.  Thus  a  20  per  cent,  solution 
may  be  easily  replenished  from  a  double 


strength  or  40  per  cent,  reserve  solution ; 
or  from  a  triple  strength,  or  60  per  cent, 
solution,  if  such  can  be  made. 

If  the  nominal  units  of  the  grain  and 
minim  are  employed  the  rational  strength 
of  a  stock  solution  should  be  integral  when 
the  quantity  of  the  principal  ingredient  is 
taken  as  a  unit,  and  all  integers  should  be 
divisible  into  60. 

This  rule  permits  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing stock  solutions : 


Rational 

Grains 

Grains 

strength,  per  dram. 

fer  ounce. 

Perctittu^9  > 

I    in 

60 

I 

8 



30 
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16 
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30 
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24 
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IS 

4 

33 

— 

13 

5 

40 

— 

10 

6 

48 

xo 

u 

6 

10 

80 

— 

S 

la 

96 

20 

u 
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IS 

lao 

as 

tt 

3 

30 

x6o 

tt 

a 

30 

340 

SO 

«l 

I 

60 

480 

100 

tl 

All  these  solutions  are  convenient  if  we 
use  them  solely  as  solutions  of  rational 
strength,  but  if  we  wish  also  to  use  them 
as  percentage  solutions,  then  only  those 
represented  in  the  last  column  are  adapt- 
able. With  the  metric  measures  all  solu- 
tions of  convenient  rational  strength  are 
also  of  convenient  percentage  strength,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  English  measures. 

If  English  standard  units  are  used,  as 
there  is  only  the  one  pair  of  units,  it  is  in- 
convenient to  consider  the  rational  strength 
of  a  solution,  excepting  when  the  principal 
ingredient  is  required  to  be  used  by  the 
ounce  or  the  solution  to  be  used  by  the 
pint.  For  example,  a  10  per  cent,  standard 
solution  of  hypo  may  be  conveniently  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  rational  strength  of  two 
ounces  to  the  pint,  but  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  weak  solutions  we  must  keep  to  per- 
centages. It  is  best,  as  a  rule,  to  use 
standard  solutions  only  with  metric  meas- 
ures and  to  adopt  only  the  nominal  units 
of  the  grain  and  minim  with  English  meas- 
ures. The  avoirdupois  ounce  may,  in  fact, 
be  dropped  altogether  in  considering  the 
use  of  solutions,  though  it  is  at  times  useful 
in  making  up  stock  solutions  in  large  quan- 
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titles,  either  for  use  with  the  metric  units 
or  with  the  English  nominal  units.  In  the 
former  case  we  simply  use  the  avoirdupois 
and  fluidounce  in  place  of  the  gramme 
and  cubic  centimetre.  In  the  latter  case 
we  can  work  by  the  following  table  of 
equivalents,  w^hich  gives  in  avoirdupois 
and  fluidounces  a  series  of  stock  solutions 
of  convenient  rational  strengths  by  nom- 
inal weight  and  volume : 
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Reserve  solutions  of  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple  strength  can,  of  course,  be  pro- 
vided with  arfy  system  of  measures.  To 
make  a  reserve  solution  we  simply  either 
take  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  weights 
of  the  solid,  or  make  up  the  total  volume 
to  only  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-quarter 
the  bulk  of  a  solution  of  normal  stock 
strength.  Thus,  if  we  want  a  60  per  cent, 
or  3  in  5  reserve  solution  of  hypo  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  20  per  cent,  stock 
or  I  in  5  solution ;  instead  of  dissolving, 
say,  3  parts  of  hypo  in  water  to  make  15, 
we  can  either  dissolve  9  parts  in  water  to 
make  15  or  3  parts  in  water  to  make  5.  If 
then  we  take  i  part  by  volume  of  the  re- 
serve solution  and  add  2  parts  of  water,  so 
as  to  triple  the  bulk,  we  have  a  solution  of 
the  strength  of  20  per  cent.,  or  i  in  5. 

This  method  of  converting  a  strong  re- 
serve solution  into  a  weaker  stock  solution 
illustrates  a  mode  of  producing  a  dilute  so- 
lution that  may  be  styled  the  method  of 
proportionate  dilution.  This  is  the  first 
method  to  be  considered,  but  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  though  it  is  a  very  easy 
mode  of  replenishing  a  stock  solution  from 
a  reserve  solution,  it  is  not  always,  or  even 
often,  a  convenient  method  of  diluting  a 
stock  solution  down  to  a  working  strength, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  method 
almost  universally  prescribed  in  developing 
formulae. 

In  these  formulae  we  have  two  or  more 


stock  solutions  which  have  to  be  mixed  to 
produce  the  developer.  This  mixing  of 
two  solutions  involves  the  dilution  of  one 
by  the  other.  Thus  supposing  one  to  be 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  pyro  and  the  other 
a  16  per  cent,  solution  of  soda,  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  each  contains  i  per  cent,  of 
pyro  and  8  per  cent,  of  soda,  each  portion 
being  doubled  in  bulk  by  the  addition  of 
the  other.  If,  then,  we  again  double  the 
bulk  by  adding  two  parts  of  water  we  have 
a  solution  containing  ]4  per  cent,  of  pyro 
and  4  per  cent,  of  soda,  which  is  a  normal 
pyro-soda  developer. 

This  is  an  ordinary  example  of  the 
method  of  mixing  a  developer  by  propor- 
tionate dilution,  and  a  very  little  consider- 
ation will  show  its  disadvantages.  First, 
we  must  have  a  16  per  cent,  stock  solution 
of  soda  to  produce  a  4  per  cent,  solution 
as  the  result  of  dilution  in  the  proportion 
of  I  to  4;  but  a  16  per  cent,  stock  solu- 
tion is  of  a  very  inconvenient  strength  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  employment  of 
several  different  developers,  all  to  be 
mixed  by  proportionate  dilution,  will 
necessitate  the  provision  of  a  separate  stock 
soda  solution  for  each.  Further,  even  if 
we  use  only  one  developer,  we  can  easily 
modify  it  in  an  intelligent  fashion.  Sup- 
pose we  want  to  use  ^2  per  cent,  of  pyro 
with  5  per  cent,  of  soda.  The  stock  solu- 
tion of  pyro  must  still  be  diluted  in  the 
ratio  of  i  to  4,  but  the  soda  solution  in 
the  ratio  of  16  to  5,  a  process  which  lends 
itself  to  probable  blunders.  The  formula 
may  tell  you  to  use,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, *  *  a  little  more  soda  * '  solution,  a  hap- 
hazard i)rocedure  that  has  no  good  features, 
but  which  is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  reason 
of  the  trouble  involved  in  the  use  of  the 
inconvenient  16  per  cent,  solution.  If  we 
drop  the  system  of  proportional  dilution 
we  can  keep  stock  solutions  of  generally 
convenient  strength,  which  can  be  used 
with  equal  facility  either  for  the  purpose 
of  mixing  a  developer  of  normal  strength 
or  of  making  one  of  different  but  definite 
strength.  The  method  of  using  such  stock 
solutions  differs  according  as  we  consider 
the  percentage  or  the  rational  strength  of 
the  working  solutions,  and  also  as  we  re- 
quire to  make  up  a  definite  or  an  indefi- 
nite total  quantity  of  solution. — Amateur 
Photographer  (London). 


AN   EXHIBITION  OF  HISTORICAL  NEGATIVES. 


On  the  evening  of  March  8th,  Mr.  W. 
I.  Scandlin,  editor  of  Anthony's  Bulletin^ 
gave  an  interesting  exhibition  of  historical 
negatives  of  New  York  City  and  environs 
before  the  New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Society.  The  collection  of 
views  shown  by  Mr.  Scandlin  embraced 
some  forty -five  scenes  in  and  about  New 
York  during  the  years  1851-57.  The 
negatives  from  which  these  views  were 
made  are  waxed-paper  negatives  by  the 
process  invented  by  Le  Gray,  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Victor  Prevost. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  negatives  of 
small  size  dated  1847,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Harvard  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
this  collection  of  negatives  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  photography  in  America.  Apart 
from  this  they  have  unusual  interest  as  de- 
picting scenes  in  and  about  New  York  as 
they  existed  years  ago. 

For  many  years  these  negatives  were  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Rosch,  of  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Previously  they  had  be- 
longed to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Rosch *s  who,  in 
the  early  fifties,  conducted  a  private  school 
in  New  York,  in  which  school  Victor  Pre- 
vost was  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  painting. 
Prevost  was  also  a  photographer  of  consid- 
erable skill  and  at  one  time  was  associated 
with  Mr.  P.  C.  Duchochois,  their  studio 
being  on  Broadway  between  Houston  and 
Bleeker  Streets.     This  was  in  1853. 

Among  the  slides  shown  by  Mr.  Scandlin 
were  a  portrait  of  Victor  Prevost ;  a  view 
of  Battery  Place,  showing  Trinity  and  St. 


Paul  Churches ;  interior  and  exterior  views 
of  Castle  Garden,  formerly  Castle  Clinton, 
where  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  this  country,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  in  1850 ;  a  view  of 
Broadway  near  Fulton  street,  negative 
signed  and  dated  1854  ;  two  views  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  on  the  old  site  of  Kings 
College ;  view  of  Park  Place  near  Broad- 
way ;  another  view  of  Broadway  near  Leon- 
ard Street,  showing  the  Daguerrean  studio 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Gumey  and  the  old  home  of 
the  American  Institute ;  three  views  of 
Broadway  near  Franklin  street,  showing 
Root's  and  Brady's  galleries;  an  early 
view  of  Grace  Church,  showing  the  wooden 
spire,  and  the  Marble  Yard  on  the  corner 
of  Tenth  and  Broadway,  1854;  together 
with  several  views  along  the  Hudson  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boonton,  N.  J. 

The  lecture  accompanying  the  slides  was 
listened  to  with  enthusiastic  attention  by  a 
very  large  company.  It  is  seldom  that  New 
Yorkers  have  such  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
views  of  the  city  dating  so  far  back,  and 
the  privilege  was  evidently  appreciated. 
The  value  of  such  a  collection  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  as  forming  an  authentic 
record  of  the  appearance  of  the  city  at  the 
time  of  its  making.  It  would  seem  highly 
desirable  that  the  negatives  should  find  a 
permanent  home  with  some  of  our  histori- 
cal societies  in  order  that  their  preser- 
vation intact  might  be  assured.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  collection  may  be  had 
from  Mr.  Scandlin. 


COMMON  IMPURITIES  IN  WATER. 


BY   A    DARK-ROOM    MAN. 


Although,  as  a  general  rule,  water 
which  is  sufficiently  pure  for  drinking  is 
pure  enough  for  most  photographic  pur- 
poses, yet  there  are  cases  where  the  water- 
supply  of  even  large  cities  is  so  far  from 
clear  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  it  even  for 
washing  plates,  much  less  for  mixing  solu- 
tions. Such  instances  that  suggest  them- 
selves are  St.  Louis,  and  in  summer  time 
the  **  Croton  *'  water  of  New  York.  These 
impurities   are    tangible    and    real — mere 


fragments  of  earth,  weeds,  and  similar 
matter  suspended  in  the  water — and  the 
obvious  remedy  is  a  rough-and-ready  filter- 
ing arrangement. 

Rain  water  is  commonly  recommended 
as  suitable  for  solution  mixing.  This  water 
is  free  from  those  **  hardening  **  substances 
which  are  often  found  in  water  drawn  from 
or  which  has  soaked  through  the  ground. 
Ice  water,  too,  is  suggested,  and  mainly 
because  ice,  by  fonning  first  on  the  surface 
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of  water,  is  liable  to  be  free  from  suspended 
matter,  which  has  a  tendency  to  sink,  and 
so  will  be  more  abundant  nearer  the  bottom 
of  the  well  or  stream.  As  one  of  the  com- 
mon impurities  of  water  is  air,  it  will  be 
seen  that  neither  rain  nor  ice  water  are  by 
any  means  chemically  pure. 

There  are  many  impurities  which  may 
be  found  in  water,  but  two  of  them — other 
than  mere  suspended  matter,  which  is  easily 
guarded  against — occurring  very  commonly 
are  air  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Air  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  as  air  con- 
tains much  oxygen,  such  water  is  very  un- 
suitable for  use  with  pyro  or  sulphite,  both 
of  which  substances  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  oxidize.  As  a  comparison  mix  half  a 
bottle  of  pyro  solution,  using  water  which 
has  been  well  shaken  to  mix  air  into  it, 
and  make  up  a  similar  solution,  but  with 
water  chemically  pure.  Cork  each  tightly 
in  a  separate  bottle,  and  in  less  than  a  day 
one  will  be  colored  and  useless,  while  the 
other  will  remain  colorless  for  days.  When 
the  latter  does  begin  to  color  by  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  a  discolored 
film  will  first  form  over  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  and  gradually  penetrate  deeper. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  the  usual  cause  of 
hard  water.  Strictly  speaking,  carbonate 
of  lime  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  it  is 
soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic-acid 


gas ;  and  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  pres- 
ent the  water  contrives  to  imbibe  the 
necessary  gas.  Fortunately  one  simple 
remedy  will  rid  us  of  both  air  and  lime ; 
the  remedy  is  to  boil  the  water.  Both  air 
and  carbonic-acid  gas  are  driven  from  water 
by  boiling,  and  as  water  without  the  latter 
gas  will  not  combine  with  lime  the  latter 
is  got  rid  of  by  precipitation.  We  all  know 
the  fur  or  scale  which  forms  in  kettles 
where  hard  water  is  used ;  it  is  the  precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  lime. 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  though  the  lime 
is  permanently  got  rid  of,  air  may  easily 
be  re-absorbed  by  the  purified  water.  To 
shake  a  bottle  well,  to  hasten  the  mixing 
of  a  solution,  is  sufficient  to  undo  all  the 
work  by  recharging  the  water  with  air. 
Such  solutions  should,  therefore,  be  in 
some  way  mixed  without  violent  shaking. 

It  is  often  difficult  (and  unnecessary)  to 
be  scientifically  correct,  but  in  the  case  of 
photography  two  simple  precautions  are  in 
most  instances  sufficient.  If  the  washing 
water  is  not  sufficiently  clear  let  it  be 
filtered.  A  few  thicknesses  of  coarse  cloth 
may  be  sufficient  and  without  checking 
the  flow  of  water.  For  solutions  the  equally 
simple  remedy  is  to  boil  the  water,  and 
cool  it  shortly  before  using.  If  the  water 
is  used  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  cool  it 
will  not  have  absorbed  any  more  air. 


THE  JOURNALISTIC   INSTINCT. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  received  from  New 
Zealand  a  copy  of  the  Christmas  number 
of  the  Christchurch  Weekly  FresSy  a  news- 
paper which  has  fairly  earned  a  world-wide 
reputation  among  journalists  for  its  live, 
go-ahead  spirit.  Close  on  the  heels  of  this 
issue  comes  another  special  number  —  a 
jubilee  number.  From  it  we  learn  that 
just  fifty  years  ago  four  emigrant  ships 
sailed  from  England  to  found  what  is  now 
a  prosperous  section  of  a  great  colony. 
What  is  of  special  interest  to  us  as  pho- 
tographers is  the  lavish  use  of  half-tones 
in  this  paper.  As  befits  a  jubilee  num- 
ber, there  are  many,  many  portraits  of 
old  and  leading  inhabitants,  and,  includ- 
ing these,  there  are  770  illustrations  in 
the  paper.  Much  of  the  photographic  in- 
terest of  the  issue  is  due  to  one  Dr.  Barker, 


who,  landing  with  the  first  batch  of  emi- 
grants in  1850,  appears  to  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  and  successful  photographer  for 
at  least  forty  years.  To  the  New  Zealander 
these  old-time  records  must  be  intensely 
interesting,  but  to  we  outsiders- the  work  of 
Walter  Burke  and  others  appearing  in  the 
Christmas  number  appeals  more  strongly. 

In  this  issue  Mr.  Burke  has  some  eighty 
illustrations,  and  they  are  of  value  in  show- 
ing how  fully  he  is  imbued  with  the yourn- 
alistic  instinct — a  very  real  thing  which  is 
only  too  seldom  exhibited,  but  which  is 
possessed  by  some  people  who  are  not 
aware  of  their  treasure. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  truest 
history  is  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  and 
not  in  their  nilers  or  their  wars.  How  jeal- 
ously we  lay  hold  of  any  scrap  of  informa- 
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tion  which  tells  us  how  our  forefathers  lived 
and  worked.  Walter  Burke  has  this  faculty 
of  recording  every-day  objects  in  a  manner 
instructive  and  interesting. 

How  often  an  editor  receives  a  letter 
from  some  aspirant  who  wishes  to  supply 
copy  or  illustrations  and  who  says,  '*  Please 
tell  me  what  subjects  would  be  required." 
Such  is  not  the  way  to  success.  To  suc- 
ceed, the  picture  or  the  copy  must  be  sent 
to  the  editor  and  be  such  as  to  make  him 
say  **Good!  just  w^hat  I  want."  Some 
men  can  do  it  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

Walter  Burke  is  in  a  country  in  many 
ways  similar  to  much  of  the  Middle  West 
and  the  Pacific  Coast — fifty  years  ago  there 
were  but  few  pioneers,  and  ''original  in- 
habitants" may  still  be  found.  And  as  he 
goes  with  his  camera  he  gives  us  relics  of 
the  past,  incidents  of  the  present,  glimpses 
of  the  life  of  the  country,  its  scenery,  its 
progress,  its  wealth. 

To  every  picture  he  appends  a  title  or 
a  description  ;  it  may  be  a  dozen  pithy 
words  or  it  may  be  a  terse  paragraph,  full 
of  information.  Here  is  a  picture  of  an  old 
iron  pot  half  sunk  in  the  sand  of  the  shore 
— surely  a  curious  subject  to  be  recorded, 
but  it  is  a  note  that  in  the  * '  prehistoric  ' ' 
days  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  whalers 
used  to  bring  their  spoil  to  the  shore  and 
in  these  great  pots  boil  .the  blubber  to  oil. 
True  journalistic  instinct  to  see  and  seize 
the  possibility  for  a  picture  and  [)aragraph 
in  such  a  subject !  New  Zealand  is  a  great 
sheep- breeding  country.  We  get  an  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  the  industry  as  we 
see  hillsides  hidden  under  moving  woolly 
masses.  We  see  the  sheep  being  counted 
and  branded  and  washed.  We  see  the 
machinery  handling  dead,  frozen  carcasses 
and  the  mutton  loaded  on  ship  for  Euro- 
pean markets.  We  see  the  great  jets 
of  water  smashing  down  rock  in  hy- 
draulic gold  mining,  and  beside  it  we  see 
the  primitive  cradle  of  the  pioneers  as  men 
to-day  wash  over  the  tailings  of  old  mines 
and  earn  therefrom  a  steady  living.  We 
see  the  free  horseback  life  of  a  young,  open 
country,  we  see  the  railway  pushing  into 
new  parts,  and  we  see  the  wonder  and  vast- 
ness  of  the  virgin  scenery.  Walter  Burke 
has  succeeded  in  his  task,  for  none  can  lay 
down  this  result  of  his  work  without  a  boy- 
ish desire  to  run  away  to  New  Zealand.    If 


any  country  or  colony  could  flood  an  Eu- 
ropean country  with  a  few  million  such 
seductive  records  as  this  antipodean  Christ- 
mas number  it  would  find  that  the  tide  of 
immigration  was  deflected  in  its  favor. 

A  chapter  on  the  journalistic  instinct  is 
not  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  a  professional 
magazine,  for  scores  of  people  are  alto- 
gether or  in  part  earning  a  living  as  journ- 
alist-photographers, and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  are  recruited  from  the  amateur 
ranks.  The  camera  for  some  years  has  been 
an  adjunct  to  the  journalist ;  it  may  now 
be  termed  a  necessity.  And  the  journalist 
usually  learns  photography  in  his  character- 
istic way.  He  buys  a  camera  and  puts  in 
a  few  weeks,  day  and  night,  trying  to  mas- 
ter the  thing ;  and  six  weeks  after  he  has 
got  it  he  goes  to  the  Philippines  or  to  South 
Africa  (or  it  may  be  just  down-town),  and 
he  makes  his  exposures  and  develops  his 
plates  under  a  blanket  at  night,  with  a  few 
compressed  chemicals  and  a  bucket  of 
water.  His  first  results  may  not  be  first- 
rate,  but  they  are  authentic,  and  he  im- 
proves as  he  gains  experience. 

Let  those  who  have  ever  attempted  work 
for  the  press  without  much  success,  and 
who  hanker  after  it,  look  through  the 
weekly  illustrated  magazines  that  make  a 
specialty  of  photographs.  See  what  is  used 
and  judge  what  is  required.  The  average 
man  has  an  uphill  task  in  submitting  in- 
teresting photographs,  but  the  man  who 
has  the  knack  (or  the  head)  to  choose 
what  the  editor  really  wants  will  find  that 
same  editor  ready  to  receive  him  with  open 
arms. 


To  Remove  Silver  Stains  from  N'ega- 
fives.  Make  up  a  solution  of  two  ounces 
of  hypo,  five  grains  of  sodium  phosphate, 
and  a  (juarter  of  an  ounce  of  lead  nitrate 
in  six  ounces  of  water ;  then  add  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  alum,  after  which  put  the 
bath  on  one  side  to  clear  before  using. 
This  is  really  a  sulphur  toning  bath,  and 
the  action  seems  to  be  to  tone  the  silver 
stain  in  the  negative  right  away. 

1  cubic  centimetre  (c.c.)  is  equal  to 
nearly  17  minims,  and  283.4^  c.c.  equal  to 
one  ounce  avoirdui)ois ;  i  gramme  is  equal 
to  about  1 5  ^/o  grains. 


ENLARGED    NEGATIVES. 


BY   SIR    WILLIAM    ABNEY. 


The  season  of  winter  is  for  nuiny  pho- 
tographers a  time  when  they  regard  their 
outdoor  work  as  postponed  for  the  \ime 
being.  The  enthusiastic  worker  will  still 
be  keen  to  keep  his  hand  in  on  some  pro- 
cess or  another  which,  by  its  indoor  nature, 
is  more  suitable  for  the  darker  months.  No 
doubt  the  majority  of  such  photographers 
have  been  content  with  snap-shots,  say, 
quarter-plate  size,  and  some  may  be  anx- 
ious to  reproduce  some  few  for  distribu- 
tion, the  remainder  being  left  as  precious 
recollections  of  an  agreeable  outing  and 
of  "no  particular  value  to  anyone  but  the 
owner."  The  dozen  or  so  plates  which 
may  be  artistic,  or  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  the  amateur  may  not  be  content  to 
leave  of  the  original  size,  but  may  be  anx- 
ious to  have  negatives  by  him  from  which 
large  prints,  as  good  as  the  original  and 
perhaps  better,  can  be  reproduced. 

The  question  is  how  these  negatives  shall 
be  made.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  no 
satisfactory  negative  can  be  taken  in  which 
one  operation,  at  all  events,  is  not  a  print- 
ing operation — that  is,  the  transparency  or 
the  reproduced  negative  must  be  a  print, 
printed  out  and  not  developed.  There  are 
various  reasons  for  this  axiom  which  those 
who  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  measuring 
densities  of  the  deposit  may  satisfy  them- 
selves about.  If  this  be  the  case  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  plans  which  may 
be  expected  to  give  successful  results. 

The  degree  to  which  the  enlargement  is 
to  be  carried  has  something  to  say  to  the 
exact  details.  If  a  negative  be  taken  with 
an  old-fashioned  lens,  for  instance,  with  a 
large  stop,  its  definition  at  the  edges  of  the 
plate  may  not  be  as  good  as  in  the  centre, 
and  if  the  hands  that  held  the  camera  when 
the  snap-shot  was  taken  have  not  been 
practically  without  movement  any  enlarge- 
ment taken  in  the  ordinary  way  would  not 
be  artistically  of  value  if  its  dimensions 
were  of  any  large  size. 

As  before  stated,  one  of  the  best  methods 
for  artistic  enlargements  is  by  producing 
on  a  plate  of  the  size  required  a  fully  ex- 
posed transparency  which  will  show  every 
detail   by  transmitted   light,  and   have   a 
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density  in  the  most  dense  parts  that  will 
shield  a  sensitive  paper  for  printing  from 
any  coloration  when  the  bare  glass  prints 
to  the  deepest  shade.  Taking  an  albumen- 
ized  paper  print  from  such  a  transparency 
will  give  a  negative  which,  when  simply 
fixed  and  washed,  can  be  used  for  pro- 
ducing prints  giving  great  delicacy  of 
tone  and  none  of  that  excessive  contrast 
which  is  so  generally  seen  when  a  negative 
is  taken  in  the  camera  from  the  transpar- 
ency. Light  margins  to  dark  parts  are 
often  seen  when  a  negative  is  taken  by 
other  means  than  by  contact,  due  partly 
to  diffraction  phenomena.  They  may  be 
seen  sometimes  to  a  limited  extent  in  a 
transparency,  but  they  will  be  found  to  be 
more  pronounced  in  a  negative. 

For  amateurs  who  wish  to  produce  a 
negative  of  the  size  of,  say,  17x26,  the 
manipulation  of  a  plate  of  such  dimensions 
would  be  prohibitory,  but  the  manipulation 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  of  that  size  for  pro- 
ducing an  enlargement  on  bromide  is  not 
difficult  if  carried  out  in  the  way  that  the 
writer  works,  as  described  in  an  article  a 
few  months  back.  It  also  allows  the  print 
to  be  **  improved  **  by  shading  parts  of  the 
image  while  the  manipulator  is  inside  his 
camera.  This  method,  then,  is  one  which 
can  be  adopted  to  produce  the  required 
transparency.  An  enlarged  print  of,  say, 
7x9,  is  first  produced  as  a  trial.  The 
parts  requiring  shading  are  noted,  and 
when  a  small,  harmonious  print  is  pro- 
duced the  larger  sizes  can  be  manipulated 
in  the  same  manner.  Slightly  more  ex- 
posure than  that  necessary  to  produce  a 
print  is  given  to  it,  in  order  that  when  ex- 
amined by  transmitted  light  the  details  in 
the  shadows  are  all  visible  and  well  marked. 
The  surface  is  then  rendered  translucent 
with  castor  oil,  as  laid  down  by  the  old 
Eastman  Company  for  paper  negatives,  or 
it  may  be  waxed  by  the  usual  method  of 
applying  wax  with  a  hot  iron,  and  we  then 
have  a  positive  from  which  the  negative  is 
to  be  made.  The  writer  has  not  tried  the 
stripping  films,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
such  could  be  used  and  the  gelatine  image 
laid  down  on  a  sheet  of  glass.     If  these  be 
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available  the  grain  of  the  paper  would  be 
entirely  absent. 

The  manufacture  of  the  negative  may  be 
done  either  on  albumenized  paper  or  pla- 
tinotype.  The  albumenized  paper  is  often 
a  little  irregular  in  its  texture  and  most 
irregular  in  its  color.  It  requires  no  ton- 
ing, and  should  be  fixed  immediately  after 
printing  and  then  be  waxed.  The  image 
is  a  yellowish-red  and  transmits  much  less 
photographic  than  light  rays,  so  that  a  com- 
paratively feeble  image  will  give  a  satis- 
factory print;  but  it  is  this  uncertainty 
which  is  distasteful,  and  it  may  be  aban- 
doned for  a  platinum  print.  Those  who 
have  tried  it  may  know  what  beautiful 
transparencies  ordinary  platinum  prints 
make.  As  a  rule,  the  ordinary  paper  will 
suffice,  though  the  scale  of  gradation  is 
rather  more  rapid  with  it  than  with  the 
albumenized  paper  or  the  P.O. P.  Still 
there  is  sufficient  range  to  give  a  good 
scale,  and  all  that  is  really  essential  is  to 
see  that  there  is  proper  density  in  the 
transparency  to  secure  the  whole  value  of 
the  original  negative.  This  negative  is,  of 
course,  also  made  translucent,  and  the  grain 
of  the  paper  does  not  interfere  with  the 
print  when  it  is  of  a  large  size ;  in  fact, 
artistically,  it  is  a  great  improvement,  and 
it  hides  in  a  measure  any  small  want  of 
definition  in  the  original  negative.  As  we 
write  we  have  an  Alpine  photograph  before 
us  in  which  blocks  of  ice  are  decidedly 
not  very  well  defined  in  the  original  nega- 
tive. In  the  enlarged  print  this  is  not 
noticeable,  as  the  roughness  of  the  paper 
and  the  grain  render  it  less  conspicuous. 

If  a  negative  is  produced  by  this  plan  no 
retouching  is  required,  any  improvement 


being  done  on  the  transparency  by  shad- 
ing. In  some  views  which  have  been 
treated  in  this  way  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  sky  and  landscape  has  been  at- 
tained, clouds  which  would  ordinarily  be 
scarcely  marked  attaining  their  proper 
values.  In  case  of  cloudless  skies  which 
might  print  white  in  the  original  the  addi- 
tion of  clouds  can  be  made  in  the  repro- 
duced negative  by  careful  double  printing, 
and  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  making  two  prints  alike  which 
there  is  under  ordinary  circumstances 
where  cloud  negatives  are  brought  into 
use. 

Rough,  toned  bromide  paper  between 
the  negative  and  the  print  can  be  very 
well  employed,  with  the  result  that  a 
very  fine  mezzotint  appearance  is  given  to 
the  picture.  These  remarks  may  be  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  the  writer  has  de- 
serted from  his  attachment  to  glass  or  other 
transparent  media  for  the  production 'of 
negatives.  This  is  not  the  case.  His 
admiration,  however,  for  the  old  paper 
negatives  of  large  size,  which  were  intro- 
duced by  Fox  Talbot,  still  remains.  They 
are  unsuitable  for  small  work,  but  for  large 
work  they  are  nearly  unapproachable  as 
regards  artistic  properties. 

The  great  command  that  the  operator 
had  over  every  part  of  his  negative  by  use 
of  the  brush  development  allowed  him  to 
exercise  his  artistic  instincts.  In  the  pres- 
ent process  he  has  the  same  advantage  in 
producing  the  transparency,  for  w^hile  he 
stands  in  his  camera  he  can  use  the  light 
itself  to  get  the  effects  which  the  different 
strengths  of  developer  had  to  do  in  those 
days .  — Photography . 


CLOUDS. 


BY   PATRICK   SAGAR. 


Perhaps  no  fashion  has  more  completely 
gone  out  of  the  repertoire  of  pictorial 
photographs — ^professional  or  amateur — 
than  that  of  blank  paper  skies.  Everybody 
prints  clouds  above  their  landscapes  and 
almost  everybody  does  it  badly.  In  nature 
or  in  a  colored  painting  the  beauties  of 
tint — beyond  the  reach  of  photography — 
often  give  to  the  sky  sufficient  beauty  and 


importance  to  make  it  a  feature,  often  the 
feature  of  a  scene.  In  photography,  ex- 
cept very  rarely,  the  sky  should  be  there 
not  so  much  for  its  own  beauty  as  for 
toning  down  the  harsh  whiteness  of  the 
usual  photographic  article.  Too  often  the 
fault  of  the  sky  is  that  it  is  deliberately 
printed  in  to  compete  with  the  landscape, 
to  share  equally  with  it  the  importance  of 
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the  picture.  To  make  a  really  good  skypiece 
is  very  difficult ;  to  make  a  commonplace 
combination  picture  is  very,  very  easy. 

The  obtaining  of  clouds  on  the  same 
negative  as  the  landscape  should  be  more 
considered  than  it  usually  is.  All  who  use 
a  hand  camera  for  distance  shots  at  a  time 
when  clouds  are  about  know  that  the 
clouds  are  often  seen  during  development. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  when  work 
is  done  along  the  seashore  or  among  moun- 
tains where  the  air  is  clear.  These  clouds 
usually  disappear  during  development,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  retain  them  when  de- 
sirable. It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
stated  that  clouds  as  such  are  not  neces- 
sarily an  advantage  in  pictures,  but  the 
proper  clouds  are  almost  essential  to  the 
attaining  of  the  best  results.  In  the  case 
of  all  on  one  negative,  suggested  on  the 
theory  that  the  clouds  should  be  slight  and 
restrained,  a  little  care  in  development  will 
be  all  that  is  required.  Development  may 
be  commenced  with  a  restrained  developer, 
and  when  the  sky  appears  check  it  by  going 
over  it  with  a  brush  charged  with  bromide  ; 
or,  inversely,  after  changing  the  developer 
for  one  less  restrained  the  dish  may  be 
tilted  to  flow  the  developer  away  from  the 
sky  and  keep  it  actually  moving  over  the 
foreground.  The  greatest  advantage  of 
this  system  is  that  the  clouds  are  always 
true  to  life  as  far  as  position  and  elevation 
and  lighting  are  concerned.  Too  often 
the  use  of  stock  cloud  negatives  is  ex- 
tremely bad.  The  policy  of  repeating  one 
cloud  in  many  views  is  equally  wrong  in 
theory  and  practice.  One  of  the  most 
important  but  least  noticed  of  mistakes  is 
the  absolute  lack  of  any  values  rendering 
distances.  In  a  photograph  in  which  the 
distance  melts  into  sky  there  should  be 
much  atmosphere.  Edward  Dunmore  points 
out  this  defect.  The  greatest  falling  off  in 
the  majority  of  photographs  that  possess 
well-rendered  clouds  is  absolute  want  of 
atmosphere  in  the  landscape  ;  the  distances 
instead  of  merging  nicely  into  the  sky  are 
hard  and  sharp  cut,  with  no  feeling  of  har- 
mony about  them.  The  lights  and  shadows 
of  a  distance,  even  on  the  clearest  day, 
are  always  many  degrees  less  prominent 
than  those  of  the  foreground,  even  if, well 
defined ;  and  when  rendered  devoid  of 
atmosphere,  as  in  many — I  might  say  most 


— photographs  with  good  clouds  taken  on 
orthochromatic  plates  with  a  screen  are 
untrue  to  nature.  So  difficult  is  it  to  get 
the  best  effects  in  both  cloud  and  land- 
scape on  one  plate  that  printing  in  clouds 
from  a  separate  negative  is  generally  the 
best  plan  from  both  artistic  or  technical 
stand-points.  In  this  case  there  is  no  com- 
promise required ;  the  clouds  are  taken 
with  reference  only  to  themselves  and  the 
landscape  also  to  itself,  so  we  get  the  best 
results  on  each.  Let  alone  this  it  rarely 
happens  that  clouds  arrange  themselves  in 
the  best  position  for  the  composition  of 
the  subject ;  they  may  occasionally  do  so, 
but  it  is  a  rare  occurrence.  We  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  value  of  a  properly 
placed  cloud,  which  will  make  an  uninter- 
esting subject  into  an  interesting  one  and 
a  bare  strip  of  ground  into  an  attractive 
picture. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  works  of 
many  of  our  leading  landscape  painters 
we  shall  soon  see  the  value  of  artistically 
arranged  clouds.  In  all  probability  few  of 
those  clouds  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
and  in  the  position  represented  when  the 
landscape  was  painted.  A  dark  or  a  light 
cloud  may  vastly  enhance  the  value  of 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  ground  by  con- 
trast or  harmony,  binding  the  subject 
together  into  a  compact,  satisfying  whole, 
and  adding  to  that  feeling  of  space  and 
atmosphere  that  a  blank  space  or  unsuita- 
ble clouds  never  do.  The  study  of  clouds 
is,  moreover,  interesting  in  itself ;  it  will 
soon  be  noticed  that  some  special  form  of 
cloud  is  peculiar  to  certain  kinds  of  country 
or  locality  and  absent  in  others.  Flat, 
marshy  districts  are  canopied  by  quite  dis- 
tinct shape  of  clouds  to  those  of  hilly, 
mountainous  regions.  Again,  clouds  over 
or  near  to  thickly  built-over  districts  are 
different  to  those  of  the  more  sparsely 
populated  country.  Smoke  has  a  modi- 
fying influence  not  only  on  the  color  but 
on  the  shape  of  the  clouds,  as  also  have 
wide  expanses  of  marshy  ground.  The 
stratus  cloud  is  a  formation  of  vapor 
much  more  prevalent  over  water — as  the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  sea — than  more 
inland.  The  cirrus  cloud  forms  at  a  much 
greater  elevation  and  may  be  noticed  in 
any  district.  I  do  not  think  anything  can 
exceed  in  beauty  a  grand  display  of  cimiu- 
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lus  and  stratus  clouds ;  although  the  cumu- 
lus cloud  is  of  itself  the  most  beautiful,  it 
is  not  always  the  most  suitable  for  addition 
to  a  landscape,  nor  are  clouds  taken  with 
the  sun  behind  them.  They  may  be  more 
effective  as  clouds,  but   less   in  harmony 


with  the  scene.  There  are  many  land- 
scapes in  which  skies  seldom  appear,  and 
there  are  times  when  skies  should  not  be 
printed  in.  Very  'often  a  little  sunning 
down  is  more  in  place  than  an  aggressive 
cloud. 


GENRE    PORTRAITURE. 


We  have  several  firms  who  are  making  a 
specialty  of  what  are  called  *  *  art  studies ; ' ' 
usually  interiors,  with  several  more  or  less 
awkwardly  posed  figures,  and  intended  to 
represent  some  sentimental  subject.  These 
pictures  are  of  varying  degrees  of  merit, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  palpable 
failures,  except  presumably  from  the  sell- 
ing point  of  view. 

Possibly  there  is  no  opening  for  a  large 
business  success  on  these,  on  but  superior 
lines  probably  there  is  ;  but  there  certainly 
is  a  remunerative  business  for  a  man  of  the 
right  temperament,  for  it  is  possible  to 
turn  out  pleasing  studies — gems  in  com- 
position, perfect  in  conception,  perfect  in 
technique. 

There  is  nothing  on  which  the  frater- 
nity can  be  more  heartily  congratulated 
than  on  its  escape  from  the  old-fashioned 
background  ;  but  certain  it  is,  art  (juestion 
notwithstanding,  that  sooner  or  later  fash- 
ion will  rebel  against  the  plain  or  gradu- 
ated ground,  and  some  change  will  inev- 
itably come.  Our  present  suggestion  will 
not  meet  a  wide  demand  for  backgrounds 
or  accessories,  but  it  will  prove  useful  to 
the  individual — to  the  man  who  gives  an 
especial  attention  to  every  individual  print. 
Carefully  worked  out  pictures  would,  how- 
ever, be  more  unqualifiedly  successful  than 
portraiture,  for  it  would  allow  the  choice 
of  a  suitable  model.  Rustic  or  working 
people — farmers,  miners,  fishermen — there 
is  no  lack  of  choice  of  picturesque  working 
folk.  The  method  suggested  here  was  first 
elaborated,  we  believe,  by  Thomas  Edge, 
a  Welshman,  and  we  give  the  description 
of  his  methods  in  part  from  particulars 
published  some  years  ago  by  Edward  Dun- 
niore.  Edge  did  some  of  Iiis  best  work 
forty  years  ago,  but  many  pictures  from  his 
studio  at  that  time  not  only  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  the  work  of  the  present 
day,  but  we  question  if  any  modern  work 


of  an  approximate  kind  is  "anything  like  so 
good.  Some  of  the  finest  he  issued  were 
most  charming  compositions — ^perfect  gems 
in  miniature.  Suitable  models  were  selected 
in  their  every-day  costumes,  without  any 
attempt  at  theatrical  effect,  and  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  north  of  England  and 
Wales  left  little  to  desire  in  '*  make-up,'* 
provided  an  intelligent  model  could  be 
secured.  The  accessories  were  ready  to 
hand,  and  there  is  no  question  whatever 
but  they  received  masterly  treatment.  Most 
of  the  subjects  were  rustic,  lending  them- 
selves better  to  pictorial  compositions  than 
other  kinds,  Mr.  Edge's  dominant  idea 
being  always  to  produce  2i  picture. 

His  method  was  the  old  one  of  double 
printing ;  but  by  using  care,  intelligence, 
and  a  true  artistic  feeling  he  absolutely  re- 
moved his  work  from  the  weak  or  the  com- 
monplace. His  ''backgrounds"  were  nat- 
ural, his  foregrounds  manufactured  ;  but  in 
any  of  his  pictures  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  studio. 
Either  interior  or  outdoor  backgrounds 
may  be  used ;  thin,  quick-printing  ones, 
not  including  any  near  foreground,  as  this 
portion  of  the  picture  is  taken  with  the 
figure.  Near  middle  distance  and  distance 
are  all  that  are  required  for  the  work.  It 
will  be  presently  seen  that  the  size  of 
the  landscape  or  interior  negative  is  im- 
material so  long  as  it  is  sufficiently  large. 
This  remark,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
actual  size  of  the  plate  or  film,  not  to  the 
subject  on  it.  A  suitable  bit  may  be  se- 
lected from  a  large  negative,  often  with  ad- 
vantage. 

The  figure  negative  is  taken  with  a  plain, 
graduated  background,  the  foreground 
being  built  up  in  the  studio.  A  solid 
bank  of  earth  and  stones  was  made  by 
Edge,  some  six  feet  in  front  of  the  back- 
ground, across  the  studio ;  plants  and 
grasses  were  grown  in  it,  and  not  kept  in 
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flower-pots,  like  the  usual  studio  greenery. 
By  allowing  suitable  foliage  plants  to  grow 
in  situ  under  natural  conditions,  a  much 
better  effect  was  obtained  ;  in  fact,  all  the 
accessories  were  solid  ami  real^  and  were 
veritable  bits  of  natural  landscape.  A 
portion  of  the  bank  represented  a  path- 
way, so  that  the  whole  of  the  figure,  in- 
cluding the  boots,  could  be  shown  if  de- 
sired, or  the  model,  by  stepping  a  little  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  grass  or  foliage 
might  obscure  the  lower  portions  of  it  at 
discretion.  The  form  of  the  bank  facilitated 
this.  Water  was  contained  in  a  shallow  zinc 
tray,  into  which  pebbles  and  sand  had  been 
introduced.  Real  bowlders  were  used,  no 
papier-mdchi  imitations  being  tolerated  ;  a 
few  boxes  containing  grasses,  etc.,  similar 
to  those  growing  on  the  bank,  and  a  few 
stones  were  all  that  were  required  to  give 
variety,  as  the  length  of  the  bank,  permit- 
ting the  figures  to  move  to  the  right  or 
left,  was  sufficient  to  vary  the  small  por- 
tion of  foreground  taken  with  each  figure. 
Special  subjects  might  occasionally  require 
more  alteration,  but  this  was  sufficient  for 
ordinary  work  and  gave  a  realistic  effect 
that  a  mere  imitation  of  foreground  could 
never  do. 

A  shaded  plain  background  was  fixed  a 
couple  of  yards  behind  and  inclined  for- 
ward at  the  top,  graduated  from  a  deep 
gray  at  the  bottom  to  a  pearly  gray  at  the 
top,  the  colors  used  being  pure  black  and 
white  ordinary  oil-paint  in  varying  propor- 
tions. The  inclination  of  the  surface 
avoided  reflections,  its  distance  from  the 
subject  putting  it  quite  out  of  focus,  with 
the  result  of  a  wonderful  atmospheric  effect 
unobtainable  with  a  background  fixed  up- 
right and  nearer  the  subject.  When  in 
printing  the  landscape  was  superposed  on 
this  gradation  tint  it  caused  the  fore- 
ground to  melt  into  the  distance  with 
the  utmost  harmony  and  in  the  most 
natural  manner  possible ;  the  illusion  was 
perfect.  If  clouds  only  were  added  the 
same  realism  and  naturalness  was  obtained, 
defying  the  strictest  examination  to  detect 
it  as  a  made-up  picture. 

The  illumination  of  the  subject  was 
identical  with  that  used  for  ordinary  por- 
traiture in  the  same  studio.  There  was  a 
great  flood  of  light,  modified  by  blue  gauze 
curtains,  chiefly  top  and  front  side  light, 


owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  form  of 
the  studio,  which  was  wedge-shaped,  the 
background  being  at  the  thick  end  and  the 
camera  placed  in  a  dark  or  unglazed  por- 
tion at  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  With 
the  exception  of  occasionally  regulating  the 
curtains  at  the  side,  the  lighting  was  right 
for  the  greater  number  of  subjects  without 
alteration. 

Although  those  were  the  wet-collodion 
days,  a  good  deal  of  the  work  was  done 
without  head  rests.  A  flap  shutter  was 
the  kind  adopted  and  three  or  four 
seconds  the  average  exposure  with  grown- 
up models,  no  sitters  being  taken  if  the 
exposure  was  estimated  to  exceed  fifteen 
seconds,  that  being  the  length  of  time  Mr. 
Edge  considered  a  person  could  retain  a 
proper,  unstrained  expression.  In  those 
days  this  was  considered  a  fairly  rapid  ex- 
posure. Often  the  expression  is  better 
rendered  by  a  few  seconds'  time  than  by 
the  fractional  parts  of  a  second ;  the  first 
stiffness  of  enforced  quietude  generally 
disappears  in  a  second  or  two.  The  pre- 
vailing idea  is  to  get  the  exposure  before 
the  sitter  is  aware  of  it ;  it  may  be  done 
sometimes,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  intelligent 
sitter  knows  all  about  it  perfectly  well. 

The  negative  being  developed  and  fin- 
ished, we  have  a  picture  with  a  brilliant 
foreground  and  the  figure  boldly  relieved 
against  a  textureless  gray  background, 
which,  owing  to  the  shading,  has  a  par- 
ticularly atmospheric  effect.  A  mask  has 
now  to  be  made  that  will  exactly  cover 
the  figure  and  lighter  parts  of  the  fore- 
ground wherever  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
its  purity.  Mr.  Edge's  plan  was  to  lay 
over  the  print  a  piece  of  plain  thin  gla^ 
and  paint  over  all  those  parts  on  this  cover 
glass  that  required  shading  with  black 
varnish.  This,  of  course,  necessitated  con- 
siderable care,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
overlapping  on  the  one  hand  or  underlap- 
ping  on  the  other,  either  of  which  would 
be  fatal  to  the  effect. 

A  landscape  or  interior  negative  being 
selected,  the  print  was  in  combination  with 
the  mask,  to  which  it  was  attached  by 
gummed  paper,  placed  on  the  most  suit- 
able portion  of  it,  filled  in,  and  put  to 
print  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  box,  so  that 
only  parallel  rays  of  light  could  get  to  it, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  shadow  being  cast 
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by  the  mask  in  places  where  it  would  prove 
a  defect  by  making-  either  a  dark  or  light 
line  around  the  figures.  This  plan  was 
afterward  modified  by  painting  on  the  print 
itself  all  those  portions  to  be  protected 
with  thick  gamboge  yellow,  which  washed 
off  in  the  washing  water  without  leaving 
any  trace  of  color ;  this  simplified  matters 
considerably,  as  the  printing  could  be 
done  without  any  exti:a  precautions  and  in 
any  light — the  chief  care  was  not  to  print 
the  background  too  deeply,  keeping  the 
whole  nicely  atmospheric,  and  somewhat 
suggestive  in  effect,  the  foreground  being 
already  provided  on  the  figure  negative 
with  proper  brilliancy.  Interior  back- 
grounds were  put  in  on  exactly  the  same 
principle,  the  foregrounds  in  this  case 
being  made  in  accordance.  The  portraits 
were  taken  in  the  ordinary  studio,  with  a 
plain  light  background. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  the  process  of 
producing  the  highest  class  of  work  has 
been  described.  Sometimes  we  may  have  a 
negative,  not  taken  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
that  we  should  like  to  print  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  carefully  paint  out  the 
whole  of  the  existing  background,  and 
everything  else  not  required  to  show  in  the 
finished  print,  with  black  varnish  or  opaque 
paint ;  this  leaves  the  print  with  a  per- 
fectly white  background   that  if   left  will 


prevent  any  good  results  in  the  second 
printing.  Therefore,  to  get  an  approach 
to  harmony  after  masking  the  print,  it 
must  be  shaded  down  with  a  graduated 
tint  deeper  toward  the  lower  part  before 
putting  it  on  the  landscape  or  interior  to 
be  introduced.  The  results  are,  however, 
much  inferior,  and  are  at  best  a  makeshift, 
although  the  plan  succeeds  somewhat  better 
for  interiors  than  landscapes,  as  such  re- 
quire somewhat  rather  less  delicate  treat- 
ment. Usually  an  interior  is  printed 
deeper  than  an  open-air  view  ;  very  much, 
however,  depends  on  the  artistic  ability 
with  which  the  whole  thing  is  managed,  a 
good  result  fully  repaying  the  extra  trouble 
of  preparation. 

Edge  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  artist. 
As  business  grew  the  commercial  side 
thrust  his  loved  picture-making  to  the 
background ;  but  with  increasing  age  and 
failing  eyesight  he  withdrew  from  active 
business,  and  unable  to  see  genuine  land- 
scapes he  busied  himself  by  building  up 
artificial  scenes  in  miniature,  using  bits  of 
cork  and  pebbles,  mosses,  and  sea-weeds. 
When  he  attained  his  wished-for  model  he 
photographed  it  and  made  many  pleasing 
pictures. 

There  is  room  for  a  man  who  will  con- 
tinue Edge's  work,  and  there  is  adequate 
remuneration  for  him  if  he  is  a  business 
man. 
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I  CANNOT  do  better  than  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  page  549  of  the  Photo- Minia- 
ture, No.  II  : 

'*The  oxidation  of  pyro  in  solution, 
which  is  responsible  for  its  staining  quali- 
ties, is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  pre- 
servative to  the  solution. 

* '  The  popularity  of  pyro  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  powerful  developer  which 
is  easily  controllable  and  which  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the  most  variable  conditions  of 
exposure ;  for  instance,  it  will  do  its  work 
and  do  it  well,  with  additipns  of  alkali  or 
bromide  or  water,  such  as  would  render 
many  other  developments  quite  useless,  and 
it  gives  a  negative  of  fine  printing  quality. 


Under  normal  conditions  it  oxidizes  so 
rapidly  that  it  can  only  be  used  once,  but 
it  can  be  made  up  so  that  it  may  be  used 
repeatedly,  and,  in  spite  of  the  '  fresh  solu- 
tion every  time '  disadvantage,  pyro  is  an 
economical  developer,  capable  of  doing  all 
that  any  other  developer  will  do,  claims  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.'* 

This  covers  the  ground  so  completely 
that  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
every  photographer,  especially  the  ama- 
teur, and  the  following  remarks  are  the 
results  of  my  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  object  of  making  a  negative  is  to  ob- 
tain a  print  or  transparency,  and  it  must  be 
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evident  that  the  more  perfect  the  negative 
the  more  perfect  the  result. 

The  cost  of  a  developer  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration,  for  if  one  gives 
a  better  negative  than  another  it  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

In  my  remarks  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  am  condemning  the  use 
of  any  of  the  new  developers,  for  they  do  all 
that  is  claimed  for  them.  E^ch  one  has 
some  peculiarity  of  its  own  that  renders 
it  valuable  in  producing  certain  results, 
no  result,  however,  but  can  be  produced 
by  pyro  (the  development  of  positives  on 
paper  excepted). 

One  great  complaint  against  pyro  is  its 
staining  properties.  This,  however,  can 
be  entirely  prevented  if  it  is  so  desired ; 
but  I  claim  that  this  staining,  if  under 
proper  control,  is  one  of  its  most  valuable 
points.  This  stain,  when  under  control, 
follows  the  density  of  the  negative;  that 
is,  in  the  high  light  it  is  heavy,  getting 
lighter  as  it  goes  down  until  it  reaches  bare 
glass,  where  there  is  no  stain  at  all.  This 
gives  the  peculiar  color  to  the  pyro  nega- 
tive that  makes  it  so  excellent  a  printer. 
This  coloration  is  controlled  by  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphite  used.  An  excess  of  sul- 
phite will  give  a  gray  and  somewhat  feeble 
negative ;  a  pyro-soda  developer  without 
sulphite  gives  an  excess  of  stain  ;  a  normal 
developer,  such  as  the  pyro-acetone,  on 
page  556,  of  the  Photo- Mimati4rey  No.  11, 
gives  a  good  color  and  can  be  recom- 
mended for  any  class  of  negative  or  trans- 
ferring work.  The  formula  can  be  modi- 
fied to  any  extent  desired ;  it  is  a  good, 
clean  developer. 

Use  your  pyro  dry,  C.  P.  sulphite  .w/r^,  C. 
P.  acetone,  water  that  has  been  boiled,  and 


10  per  cent,  solution  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  with  these  you  can  do  all  that  any 
other  developer  can  possibly  do  with  the 
exception  of  using  the  same  solution  for  a 
number  of  plates  and  the  development  of 
paper  prints. 

In  development  with  pyro  the  solution 
on  the  plate  should  be  kept  in  motion.  I 
have  never  had  any  trouble  in  usipg  pyro 
during  cold  weather. 

Don't  buy  any  chemical  because  it  is 
offered  to  you  cheap.  The  sulphite  sold 
at  the  corner  drug-store  is  seldom  pure. 
C.  P.  chemicals  may  cost  more,  but  they 
are  the  cheapest  in  the  result.  Take  one 
ounce  of  C.  P.  sulphite,  place  in  a  mortar 
with  four  ounces  of  water,  rubbed  until  dis- 
solved, and  you  have  ^\^  ounces  of  satu- 
rated solution,  probably  sufficient  to  de- 
velop an  amateur's  day's  work.  Never 
use  water  warmer  than  90°  F.  to  dissolve 
the  sulphite.  Some  brands  of  plates  require 
a  little  more  and  some  a  little  less  sulphite 
to  give  a  good  color  to  the  negative. 

Pyro  gives  a  continuous  deposit  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  stain  than  granular,  and  is 
valuable  on  that  account  for  very  fine 
work,  such  as  photomicrography,  and  no 
other  developer  except  glycin  will  approach 
it  in  this  respect.  Pyro-acetone  will  remain 
clear  longer  than  pyro-soda  or  potash. 
If  used  for  transparencies  do  not  modify 
the  developer  to  suit  the  exposure,  but  ex- 
pose to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  de- 
veloper used. 

Acetone  C.  P.  is  neutral ;  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  harden  the  film  ;  **  it  gives  with 
normal  exposure  a  brownish-gray  negative, 
does  not  soften  or  frill  the  film  and  is 
practically  stainless,"  and  is  one  of  the 
best  developers  for  lantern  slides. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC   PLATES. 


Two  rather  general  but  erroneous  ideas 
respecting  **  orthochromatized "  photo- 
graphic plates  are  ( i )  that  a  color  screen — 
generally  a  screen  of  transparent  yellow 
glass — has  to  be  used  with  them,  and  (2) 
that  they  are  only  or  chiefly  valuable  for 
use  in  copying  oil  paintings. 

Now  the  camera,  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
photographic  apparatus,  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  structure  of  the  human  eye. 


The  lenses  of  camera  and  eye  are  optical 
instruments  of  similar  character  and  pur- 
pose. The  lens  of  the  eye  projects  an 
image  of  external  objects  on  to  a  sensitive 
medium,  the  retina ;  and  the  lens  of  the 
camera  projects  a  like  (but  usually  much 
larger)  image  on  to  another  sensitive  me- 
dium— the  photographic  plate.  It  will  be 
evident  that  the  vraisemblance — the  truth- 
fulness to  nature — of  the  photograph  must 
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depend  on  the  closeness  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  sensitivenesses  of  the  retina  and 
the  gelatine  plate.  . 

What  is  wanted  is  that  the  photographic 
plate  should  **  see  **  things,  so  to  speak,  as 
the  eye  sees  them.  In  this  respect  we  have 
a  faithful  servant  in  the  photographic  lens 
or  objective,  for  the  image  it  produces  is 
the  optical  counterpart  of  that  formed  in 
the  eye,  in  outline  is  an  absolute  fac -simile. 
All  that  remains  necessary  to  procure  it  then 
is  that  the  lights  and  shades  in  the  ocular 
and  photographic  pictures  shall  be  similarly 
distributed.  We  have  to  bring  about  the 
identity  of  chiaroscuro  in  the  two  cases, 
and  that  is  not  a  matter  that  depends  upon 
the  action  of  the  lens. 

The  charming  realism  of  the  ground  glass 
proves  to  us  how  well  the  lens  performs  its 
part.  If  only  that  could  be  reproduced  on 
paper,  in  all  the  variety  of  its  color,  or  even 
translated  into  monochrome,  with  all  the 
gradation  of  its  luminosity  unchanged  I 
How  much  photographers  would  be  de- 
lighted !  and  what  surprise,  almost  dismay, 
would  be  occasioned  in  the  brush  artists* 
hostile  camp  I  We  shall  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  this  deside- 
ratum as  the  sensitiveness  of  our  plates 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  retina. 

The  difference  between  an  ordinary  plate 
and  an  orthochromatic  one  is  simply  that 
in  point  of  sensitiveness  the  former  ap- 
proximates less  closely  than  does  the  latter 
to  the   human   eye.     Our  eyes  assign  to 


yellow  the  quality  of  a  bright  color,  while 
blue  (of  the  same  actual  intensity)  appears 
comparatively  dull.  With  photographic 
plates  the  converse  is  true.  Supposing  a 
blue  surface  and  a  yellow  surface  to  throw 
off  identical  quantities  of  light,  the  photo- 
graphic plate  will  **see*'  the  blue  as  a 
brighter  color  than  the  yellow.  The  defect 
— ^unlikeness  of  *  *  camera  sight ' '  to  eye- 
sight— was  a  very  serious  one  in  the  old 
days  of  wet  collodion.  It  is  less  serious 
now  that  we  have  the  gelatine  plate  ;  and 
it  is  mdst  perfectly  eliminated  by  the  plates 
or  films  sold  as  orthochromatic. 

All  this  is  quite  independent  of  the  use 
of  a  yellow  screen,  it  may  be  observed. 
Such  a  screen  is  of  service  for  diminishing 
the  intensity  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays, 
which  tend  to  impress  their  influence  too 
vigorously  in  the  camera ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  may  assist  the  true  rendering  of  color  in 
photography  with  either  ordinary  or  ortho- 
chromatic plates.  But  the  value  of  the 
orthochromatic  process  stands  on  a  firm 
basis,  even  if  no  screen  or  any  other 
variation  in  the  common  routine  of  camera 
work  is  employed.  It  can  be  recommended, 
therefore  (since  there  is  nothing  new  to 
**leam*'),  whenever  fruit  or  flower  or 
landscape  or  a  pretty  dress  has  to  be  pic- 
tured in  most  realistic  style.  Indeed,  the 
only  objection  that  is  to  be  urged  against 
the  orthochromatic  plate  is  that  it  is  a  little 
"slower"  than  the  brands  in  general  use. 
— Photographic  Chat. 
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GOTTILEB   GeNNERT. 

We  announce,  with  great  regret,  the 
death  of  Gottileb  Gennert,  the  well-known 
manufacturer  and  merchant  in  photographic 
apparatus  and  material,  which  took  place 
at  his  home,  March  5th  last. 

Mr.  Gennert' s  connection  w^ith  the  pho- 
tographic trade  practically  covered  the 
history  and  development  of  photography 
in  America.  When  he  entered  it  the 
daguerreotype  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity,  and  he  followed  all  the  changes 
which  have  transformed  the  art  until  to- 
day, when  the  amateur  can  make  his  ex- 


posures and  finish  his  negatives  at  any  sub- 
sequent time  by  means  of  any  plates  and 
prepared  developers. 

Mr.  Gennert  was  born  at  Braunschweig, 
Germany,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1826.  His 
native  country  had,  at  that  time,  just 
passed  through  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  as 
a  result  he  did  not  escape  the  universal 
hardships  of  those  days,  suffering  the  many 
privations  to  which  all  Germany  was  sub- 
jected. He  also  saw  the  troublesome  times 
of  the  struggle  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

At  an  early  age  Mr.  (iennert  left  his 
home  and   visited   in   succession  France, 
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Switzerland,  Italy,  and  North  Africa.  A 
tour  of  this  sort  was  a  much  more  arduous 
and  uncommon  thing  in  those  days  of  no 
railroads  or  steamships  than  it  is  to-day, 
and  the  varied  experiences  therein  ob- 
tained were  of  the  greatest  after  benefit. 
Returning  to  his  home  for  a  short  period 
Mr.  Gennert  came  to  this  country  in  1856, 
and  with  his  brother  engaged  in  business  as 
manufacturers  of  daguerreotype  mats  and 
cases,  the  establishment  being  located  in 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York.  The  firm  was 
very  successful,  and  when  the  negative  pro- 
cesses ousted  the  daguerreotype  Mr.  Gen- 
nert was  in  a  position  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
a  wider  field. 

Having  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  sugar  beets,  Mr.  Gen- 
nert and  his  brother  went  West  and  estab- 
lished a  large  refinery  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  As  history  has  shown,  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ahead  of  the  time,  the  un- 
settled state  of  business  subsequent  to  the 
Civil  War  operating  to  the  unsuccessful 
outcome  of  their  enterprise. 

In  1869  Mr.  Gennert  returned  to  New 
York  and,  again  entering  the  photographic 
business,  interested  himself  in  the  importa- 
tion and  introduction  of  albumenized  paper, 
then  coming  into  favor  among  photograph- 
ers. For  this  purpose  he  visited  the  manu- 
facturers at  Dresden  and  secured  the 
American  agency  for  this  specialty.  This 
agency,  and  his  enterprise  in  its  manage- 
ment, made  the  name  of  his  house  familiar 
among  American  photographers.  The 
business  enlarged  and  soon  attained  re- 
markable proportions,  and  on  this  basis  a 
general  line  of  photographic  specialties 
and  supplies  were  added,  until  Mr.  Gennert 
practically  controlled  many  of  the  staples 
used  in  photography  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Gennert  was  not  only  a  large  im- 
porter and  jobber  of  photographic  goods  in 
the  United  States,  but  had  a  large  acquaint- 
ance in  European  photographic  circles. 
He  visited  Europe  yearly  and  kept  his 
finger  on  the  photographic  pulse  of  the 
world.  For  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Gen- 
nert had  relinquished  the  active  manage- 
ment of  his  business,  leaving  these  cares  to 
his  sons. 

His  passing  will  be  mourned  by  all  his 
associates,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  strict  integrity  and  honorable  deal- 


ing. Our  sincere  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
wife  and  children,  to  whom  his  lovable 
character  was  most  fully  revealed  and  by 
whom  he  will  be  most  sorely  missed. 

Henry  Peach  Robinson. 

In  the  death  of  H.  P.  Robinson,  which 
took  place  February  21st,  at  Tunbridge 
W^ells,  England,  American  and  British 
photographers  have  lost  a  staunch  friend 
and  leader  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
advancement  of  their  art. 

Mr.  Robinson  entered  the  profession 
about  1852,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  devoted  himself  to  its  development 
along  pictorial  lines  rather  than  as  a  me- 
chanical method  of  reproduction.  In  this, 
which  became  his  life's  work,  he  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  his  work  and  teach- 
ing are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
beginnings  and  progress  of  pictorial  pho- 
tography. At  the  same  time  he  was  a 
master  of  photographic  technique,  and 
never  wearied  in  insisting  that  the  true 
foundation  of  pictorial  photography  is  a 
complete  knowledge  of  its  manipulation  as 
a  branch  of  applied  science. 

When,  in  1864,  we  began  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Magazine,  Mr.  Robinson  had 
but  recently  published  his  famous  series  of 
composition  pictures,  and  we  enlisted  his 
valuable  help  in  urging  upon  the  craft  the 
necessity  and  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of 
art  in  photography.  Mr.  Robinson  was 
enthusiastic  in  the  good  work,  and  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine  as  well  as  by  his 
numerous  books  the  application  of  art 
principles  was  clearly  discussed  and  empha- 
sized. 

In  his  own  country  Mr.  Robinson's  work 
was  honored  and  appreciated.  He  filled 
many  important  offices  in  British  societies, 
was  awarded  innumerable  medals  at  exhi- 
bitions in  England  and  abroad,  and  in 
later  years  was  generally  recognized  as 
**the  uncrowned  king  in  photography.'* 
His  books,  notably  his  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography^  have  influenced  the  pho- 
tographic world  more  deeply  than  the 
writings  of  any  other  worker,  and  thou- 
sands owe  to  him  their  inspiration  and 
success  in  photography.  In  behalf  of  Am- 
erican photographers,  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves, we  extend  to  Mrs.  Robinson  and 
her  family  our  sympathetic  greeting. 


PRACTICAL  METHODS  AND  FORMUL-ffi. 


Intensifying  without  Mercury,  For  ob- 
vious reasons  many  amateurs  do  not  like 
mercury,  and  there  are  some  intensifiers 
that  do  not  contain  it.  The  following  is 
given  by  F.  C.  D.  in  the  News : 

One  part  of  iodine  and  two  parts  of  po- 
tassium iodide  are  completely  dissolved  in 
ten  pints  of  water,  and  one  part  of  this 
stock  solution  is  diluted  with  about  loo 
parts  of  water.  The  negative,  after  being 
well  washed,  is  placed  in  this  bath  until  it 
has  become  entirely  yellow,  and  the  image 
appears  purely  dark  yellow  on  a  light- 
yellow  ground.  The  negative  should  then 
be  washed  in  water  until  the  latter  runs  off 
clearly,  when  it  is  floated  with  a  solution  of 

Schlippe's  Salt      .  .60  grains, 

Water i  ounce, 

Caustic  Soda  ( 10  per  cent,  sol.)   .    6  drops, 

until  the  whole  of  the  image  has  become 
uniformly  brown.  Finally  the  negative  is 
again  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  The 
addition  of  the  small  quantity  of  caustic 
soda  is  to  prevent  surface  crystallization. 
It  is  claimed  that  with  this  intensifier  the 
operation  may  be  carried  out  to  a  greater 
extent  than  with  bichloride  of  mercury; 
that  it  gives  clear  shadows,  and  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  special  advantage  of  removing 
entirely  any  yellow  stain  the  negative  may 
have  acquired  during  development  and 
fixing.  Furthermore,  with  this  intensifying 
method  it  is  not  necessary  to  wash  the 
negative,  even  after  fixing,  as  carefully  as 
in  the  case  of  the  intensifying  processes 
with  mercury,  because  small  traces  of  hypo 
which  may  have  been  left  in  the  film  will 
be  rendered  innocuous  by  the  free  iodine. 
The  iodine  solution  may  be  employed  re- 
peatedly if  its  strength  is  kept  up  by  the 
addition  of  concentrated  stock  solution. 

A  Good  Varnish  for  Prints.  P.  R. 
Salmon  gives  the  following  formula  in  the 
News  : 


Borax 

Pale  Yellow  Shellac . 

Carbonate  of  Soda    . 

Glycerine 

Water       . 


.  15  grs.  or  30  g. 
.  30  grs.  or  60  g. 
.  5  grs.  or  10  g, 
.  15  m.  or  30  g. 
I  oz.    or  1000  C.C. 


The  addition  of  alcohol  will  improve  this, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  better  to  use  only  half 
an  ounce  or  500  c.c.  of  water;  boil,  and 


then  when  cool  add  the  alcohol;  allow 
to  stand  for  two  or  three  days  and  filter. 
This  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  clear,  and 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  add  about  5  per 
cent,  of  powdered  pumice-stone  and  shake 
well  and  allow  to  settle ;  the  pumice  merely 
carries  the  floating  particles  of  insoluble 
resin  to  the  bottom. 

Mending  Cracked  Negatives,  To  make 
a  cracked  negative  fit  for  use  Dr.  Miethe 
recommends  the  following  process  :  Place 
the  broken  negative,  the  film  of  which 
must  be  intact,  film  side  down  upon  a  metal 
plate  which  has  been  heated  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  touched  by  the  hand.  The  break 
is  then  covered  with  Canada  balsam,  which 
readily  melts  and  fills  up  the  cracks.  To 
give  the  negative  more  stability  a  large 
piece  of  the  Canada  balsam  is  put  upon 
the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  negative,  and 
a  clean  glass  plate  the  same  size  as  the 
negative  is  laid  over  all.  The  melted  bal- 
sam spreads  out  evenly,  the  excess  being 
squeezed  out.  After  cooling  the  plates  are 
still  further  fastened  around  the  edges  with 
strips  of  Sheplie  gum  paper. 

Wood  Trays  to  Withstand  Acids.  To 
impregnate  and  coat  large  wood  trays  so 
as  to  withstand  the  action  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  place  in  a  wide-mouth  jar 


Syrian  Asphalt 
Yellow  Wax  . 
Rosin 


a  parts. 

5     " 
I  part. 


Add  enough  turpentine  to  dissolve  into  a 
thick  fluid  mass ;  this  will  require  several 
days.  Before  coating  saturate  the  trays 
with  a  thin  oil  varnish.  When  dry  close 
the  joints  with  ordinary  putty  or  mass  B, 
given  below.  When  this  is  done  give  first 
coat  of  asphalt  varnish  diluted  with  turpen- 
tine, that  it  may  better  permeate  into  the 
wood.  When  dry  repeat  four  to  six  times 
without  thinning  the  asphalt  varnish. 
B. — Cement  for  joints  and  cracks  : 

Asphalt ao  parts. 

Calophonium  (rosin)      .        .        .  50     " 
Tallow 10     " 

are  melted  in  above  order  and  run  into 
the  joints  and  cracks  while  it  is  in  a  fluid 
state. 
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An  Offer  of  Prizes  to  Users  of  Collinear 
Lenses.  We  invite  all  those  who  fltre  possessore  of 
a  Collinear  lens  to  participate  in  a  competitive  exhi- 
bition of  prints,  the  object  of  which  is  to  briog  out  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  good  work  done  with  Col- 
linear lenses  during  the  past  two  yean. 

We  offer  the  following  prizes : 

$15  in  cash  for  the  best  print,  5x7  size  or  over, 
showing  high-speed  instantaneous  work. 

$15  in  cash  for  the  best  print,  5x7  size  or  over, 
showing  time  work,  one-half  second  exposure  or 
more. 

%vo  in  cash  for  the  best  print,  4  x  5  size,  showing 
high-speed  instantaneous  work. 

$5  in  cash  for  the  best  print,  4x5  size  or  under, 
showing  time  work. 

$5  in  cash  for  the  best  print  made  with  No.  a  or  No. 
3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  or  No.  3  Folding  Weno 
Hawk- Eye. 

The  conditions  governing  the  competition  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Only  prints  from  negatives  made  with  a  Collinear 
lens  may  participate. 

2.  Prints  must  be  in  our  possession  on  or  before 
May  5,  1901. 

3.  Each  set  of  prints  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
and  particulars  as  to  the  series,  size,  and  running  num- 
ber of  the  Collinear  lens  used,  the  aperture,  the  shut- 
ter, and  the  time  of  exposure. 

4.  All  prints  are  to  remain  our  property,  and  we  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  negatives. 

5.  Only  one  prize  will  be  given  to  any  one  exhibitor. 

6.  The  prints  will  be  judged  with  lespect  to  their 
technical  excellence  and  artistic  merit  by  three  disin- 
terested and  competent  judges,  to  be  selected  later. 

Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co., 

New  York. 


Mr.  £.  J.  McCULLAGH,  one  of  many  earnest  Cali- 
fornian  subscribers,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Stockton  Cal.,  in  which 
honor  he  has  our  congratulations.  The  Stockton 
Daily  Record  reviews  Mr.  McCULLAGH's  career  as 
follows : 

"  Not  a  movement  has  been  started  for  the  good  of 
Stockton  in  the  last  ten  yeare  but  that  £.  J.  McCUL- 
LAGH  has  been  found  well  to  the  fore  in  it.  While 
many  busy  men  turn  for  recreation  from  business  to 
photography,  Mr.  McCullagh  takes  his  rest  from 
photography  by  turning  to  public  business. 

"  Mr.  McCullagh  was  born  in  Michigan  and 
spent  his  boyhood  days  there.  He  graduated  from 
a  Michigan  high  school,  studied  photography  a  year, 
and  then   moved  with  his  parents  to  the  State  of 
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Washington.    He  was  there  two  yean  and  then  came 
to  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  studio 
of  F.  A.  Webster,  one  of  the  leading  photographere 
'  on  the  coast. 

*'  Five  yeare  later  he  came  to  Stockton  and  pur- 
chased what  was  known  as  the  Bachelder  Gallery,  on 
Eldorado  Street.  Just  five  yeare  ago  he  purchased 
the  J.  Pitcher  Spooner  Gallery  in  the  Yosemite 
Theatre  building,  where  he  is  now  located. 

*'  His  unceasing  study  and  work  have  brought  him 
enviable  success  in  his  business.  He  has  devoted  the 
same  thoughtful  energy  to  the  progressive  public 
movements  he  has  been  connected  with.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
secured  Mr.  McCullagh  as  a  member  of  its  direc- 
torate." 


The  Nebraska  Photographere'  Association  will 
meet  in  convention  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  May  21st  to 
a4th.  inclusive,  and  an  attractive  programme  has 
been  prepared,  which  promises  practical  help  as  well 
as  an  enjoyable  time  to  all  attending  the  gathering. 
Among  the  competitive  classes  a  gold  medal  is  offered 
for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  open  class,  which  may  be 
competed  for  by  photographers  m  any  State.  A  cir- 
cular giving  full  mformation  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing the  Secretary,  Mr.  Alva  C.  Townsend,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Collings.  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  the  roster  of  the  membere  ol  the 
Photographic  Association  of  New  England,  a  neatly 
printed  booklet  of  convenient  size.  The  New  Eng- 
land convention  will  be  held  at  Copley  Hall,  Back 
Bay,  Boston,  August  aSth,  si9th,  and  30th,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  George  H.  Van  Norman,  and  a 
convention  of  unusual  interest  is  promised. 


Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  hi  New  Bond  Street,  Lon- 
don, have  issued  a  new  Abridged  Catalogue  for  1901, 
listing  their  famous  lenses  and  other  photographic 
helps.  A  copy  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Messra. 
Ross,  Ltd.,  at  the  above  address. 


Photographers  interested  in  Ozotype.  the  new 
carbon  process,  invented  by  Thomas  Manly,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  George  Murphy,  57  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  has  secured  the  American 
agency  for  Ozotype  supplies,  and  will  shortly  be  able 
to  fill  ordere  for  the  necessary  materials. 

A  large  stock  of  the  new  Seed  sodas— cart>onate 
and  sulphite— is  also  carried  by  Mr.  Murphy. 
These  sodas  have  been  highly  praised  by  many 
prominent  photographere.  Our  experience  with  them 
proves  that  this  praise  is  well  deserved. 
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ictlen-GeseUscliaft  ftir  AnUjn-Fabrikation,  Berlin,  SO. 
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AMIDOL, 


Patent 
Developer. 


AMIDOL  is  BuppHed  in  tlie  form  af  fine,  sparkling:,  little  cr vat als. 

AMIDOL  [a  a.  qtiiuk  antl  powerriiL  dev*>loper,  brinj^ini^  out  all  (lelail^  and 
giving  g'ood  (U*iisit,v*  The  chief  chflraHeri^^iic  of  this  develi>per  i.<  its 
|iower  in  cormmctinn  with  Bodium  Sid|diite  witlioiit  the  ailditlOii 
of  other  alkaHe>4, 

The  bad  etteclB  of  a  nironij  alkali  such  ilm  Potajisium  (.'aHjoimte  or 
Caustic  Potiiyh,  whether  it  be  tm  the  operator's  hand*  or  on  the  delicate 
sens^idve  material,  h  therefore  nvoided, 

A]>I1DOL  ranks  in  a  premier  position  for  flevelc^Mli^  H  mm  hie  paper,  giving 
exeelleiit  ^ra<hiti(»iiH  and  the  deep  hliie-hlark  depotiit  so  much 

(iought  :ifter,  wjUiuiit  sUi\i>. 
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AMIDOL,  ready  for  use, 


N.B. 


in  Cartridges  or  QIas5=Tubes: 

Per  box  of  ten,  giving  each  200  ccm.  sol y lion  :  ^1.-30. 

To  Toiiri>itM  Eiiid  otber-i  these  curtrsdgex  forrn  a  Mmple  and 
relinble  methi>d  of  funking  np  a  devebiper  ready  for  immedisie  ii:>ie,  each 
eimply  re(iuirintc  dissolntiot]  m  j^eveii  miiu-es  of  water.  Note  the 
quantity  of  i^olutioii  made  when  4*0111  pari o^^  prires. 


Pamphlet  on  Developers  (2. 


(2d  edition,  r,NM>) 


contain  tug  in  20  pagers  detailed  de^ription  and  instructionH  for  use 

^^^_— ;  Free  ou  Apiilicatioii^^^ 


through  all  dcalenior  througli  die  f^^lt^lwing  iniportePi : 

E.  a  H.  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO, 

122  &  124  Fifth  A  veil  Lie,  17Ui  nni]  is;h  .StrcelR,  NEW  VnilK, 

MALLIXCKUOOT  CHKMICAL  W*HtKS, 

8T.  LOCl^.  M(K,  au't  W  WllllATii  Siret^t,  NEW  VOKK. 
THE  8COVILL  &  ADAMH  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

3  *t  5  West  mh  IStreet^  NEW  YORK. 

CNITED  RTATE8  PlfOTOf;KAFH!C    SUPPLY  CO., 

iT  Eii^t  inh  *^ireti,  NEW  VnicK 


Sold  by  all  Dealers. 
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The  Emblem  of  PGrmanenGy. 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 
"Tie  believe  permanency  is  the  KEYSTONE 
of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  suceess,  and  all  brands  of 
p  aper  be  a  ring  a  ur  TRA  DE-  3 1 A  RK  are  man  ufa  ctured 
on  thi^  principle.  We  hold  our  consumers  rcputn- 
tion  and  success  idcntienl  with  our  own.  We 
surround  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
Chemical  Science  and  our  own  experience.** 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

**Aristo**    Papers    and    Supplies. 


JAMESTOWN,  R  Y. 


l^}k^Mi^A\^Ali^M^J^^M^ 


i^'^s/i^^.^/mi^^miXf&'iSf^^j^^^ 


PRICE,  30  CENTS. 
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WILSON'S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY 
MONTHLY:  ILLUSTRATED. 


NOVEL  EFFECT5,    By  PttuI  Clftre      ....... 

UOHTINO  NOTtS .        ,       . 

QUM  OZOTVPe^    By  TfaomM  Manly 

PNOTOaftAfMIC  POSTCARDS  BY   I  MH  KALLlTVPE  METHOD 
iNTeN5JFrCATIO^  and  reduction  BV  CLtPRIC  BROMIDE.    By  Len 
SPOTTING  NHU  AT  IVES.     By  h  Pr(rit<;r'«  AMbUitt  ,         ,         . 

PHOToaRAPHINO  OOQS.    By  W,  J.  Crofltl  id  this  Phatogrun 
DAMPNESS,     by  Pcrd.  Hcrduth  ........ 

ON  JUDUINO  DENSITY 

OUR  PICTURES   ......  L 

HOW  TO  HELP  THE  RETOUCHER.     By  DrinhwAter  Butt 

CONTACT  COPYtNO  OP  ENORA VINOS 

AN  AMATEUR  SIDE  LINE.     By  Chad.  R.  Anftell    .... 
PEN  PICTURES  OP  CELEBRITIES      By  A.  O    M«f«ball 

BUTTON  PORTRAITS , 

PHOTOaRAPMY  AT  CUSTOHERS'  HOHES.     By  AlJred  Wilkes 

*-T0  SAFEGUARD  THE  INTEREST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS''  - 

ABOUT  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

A  TRADE  BRINGBR.     By  B,  Stan^ay 

TRANSPOSING  FORnUL^.    By  C,  Wclbqrne  Piper 

TACT.     By  Jnint^^  Enoa 

ENLARGED  NEGATIVES.    By  E.  W.  R(»bertaon    . 
A  SPECIAL  LINE  .        .        , 

THE  WISCONSIN  CONVENTION  .  . 

SODIUM  SULPHITE.    By  Jti  Bardw^ell 
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OUR   PICTURES: 
Frtmtlsplece,  Pauline  True  Spcrry.      Hy  George  U'  Sperry,  Toledo*  Ohio.       Halfti^iia 
HngravJnB:*  front  PhQtugraphfl  by  LouU  F«  Janaen,  Buffalo;  S,  L.  Caasar,  Malta; 
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EDWARD  L.WILSON. 
287  FOnRTHAVE:NEW  YORK. 
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The  monthly  edition  of  WILSOf^'S 
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PAULINE    TRUE    SPERRY 
A  Portrait  by  George  B.  Sperry,  Toledo,  O. 
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LIGHTING  NOTES. 


Adam  Salomon's  work  caused,  perhaps, 
more  comment  and  inquiry  from  the  fra- 
ternity than  the  work  of  any  other  one 
man  has  done.  His  regular  practice  was 
to  devote  an  hour  every  morning,  before 
sitters  began  to  come  to  the  studio,  in 
practice  and  experiments.  He  used  a 
couple  of  lay  figures,  one  dressed  in  black, 
one  in  white,  and  with  them  he  tried 
every  conceivable  variety  of  pose  and 
lighting. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  frontispiece 
of  Wilson's  was  an  ** at  home"  portrait 
by  Strauss.  A  portrait  of  a  lady  in  even- 
ing dress,  dreamily  thinking  as  she  sat  be- 
side her  little  writing-table.  The  lighting 
appeared  to  come  from  the  electric  lamp 
on  the  table.  I  believe  —  I  write  from 
memory — that  the  light  was  entirely  from 
the  lamp,  daylight  being  carefully  screened 
out,  and  that  the  light  in  the  lamp  was  an 
electric  one  of  about  200  candle  power. 

The  examples  of  novel  effects  by  Falk — 
busiest  of  men — which  have  appeared  in 
the  Magazine  are  numerous.  Two  of  the 
most  effective — again  speaking  from  mem- 
ory— were  a  girl, in  somewhat  light  drapery, 
feeding  doves,  and  a  beautiful  head  of  a 
woman  before  a  decorative  background  of 
apple  blossoms.  In  January  of  1900  the 
frontispiece  was  Rough's  *'  Head  of  a  Colo- 
nial Lady" — an  example  where  the  novel 
effect  was  entirely  due  to  the  subject  and 
the  lighting.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
Kough  had  worked  out  the  whole  question 
of  that  light  long  before  the  lady  appeared 
in  the  studio.  A  still  more  recent  example 
was  the  United  States  Volunteer  by  Lorey. 
In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  picture  a 
result  of  chance.  It  was  always  carefully 
thought  out  and  preconsidered. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  has  the  eye  to 


see  and  originate,  and  to  merely  experi- 
ment with  a  sitter  is  fatal.  The  experi- 
menting must  be  done  beforehand.  But 
the  originator  is  the  exception.  It  is  not 
he  who  makes  the  success,  but  rather  the 
man  who  can  work  out  the  originations  of 
others.  A  very  useful  means  of  self -educa- 
tion is  a  scrap-book.  Merit  of  line  or  pose 
or  arrangement  may  be  found  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  Little  advertising  book- 
lets are  often  illustrated  by  experienced 
artists ;  the  pictures  in  i  -cent  newspapers 
are  often  delightfully  suggestive  of  some 
happy  idea.  Two  examples  occur  to  me. 
All  of  us  know  Raphael's  great  picture  of 
the  Sistine  Madonna.  At  the  foot  of  the 
complete  picture  are  two  little  cherubs — 
the  incarnation  of  childish  innocence. 
Rock  wood,  I  believe  it  was,  who  took  two 
children,  posed  them,  and  made  a  very 
taking  little  imitation.  On  the  backs  of 
one  issue  of  our  $2  bills  are  portraits  of 
Fulton  and  Morse.  How  many  photog- 
raphers have  studied  those  portraits,  or  the 
series  of  portraits  on  the  front  of  a  |i  bill? 
The  Morse  portrait  is  of  a  fine  old  gentle- 
man with  vigorous,  snowy  hair  and  beard. 
Hollinger  had  evidently  studied  this,  for 
when  a  suitable  sitter  came  along  he  recalled 
the  pose  and  made  a  masterpiece  on  similar 
lines.  This  portrait  by  him  was  published 
in  a  little  book  Retouching  Negatives  and 
Prints,  and  is  well  worth  studying.  These 
examples  are  quoted  because  they  are  so 
flagrant  that  anyone  seeing  the  photo- 
graphic conceptions  will  at  once  recognize 
their  likeness  to  the  original.  But  there 
are  thousands  of  hints  where  there  are 
scores  of  examples  all  ready  for  copying, 
and  the  man  who  would  take  them  must  be 
ever  on  the  alert — must,  in  short,  keep  his 
eyes  open. 


LIGHTING   NOTES. 


In  Westminster  Abbey  there  stands  in 
the  Poets'  Corner  a  bust  of  I^ngfellow. 
It  is  said  that-  the  sculptor  who  modelled 
the  bust  never  saw  the  poet,  nor  ever  had 
a  cast  of  his  features.  The  work  was  done 
entirely  from  photographs  and  engravings. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  some  statistics  of 
those    photographs    could    be    obtained. 


Whose  productions  were  they ;  were  any 
of  them  rejected  as  untrustworthy  ;  at  what 
periods  were  they  taken ;  how  much  re- 
touching, etc.?  It  might  be  useful,  too, 
to  learn  if  the  sculptor  formed  any  opinion 
of  the  status  of  photographers  as  artists. 

A  sculptor's  medium  has  too  much  hard 
fact  about  it  to  allow  him  easily  to  cover 
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bad  work  under  the  plea  of  impressionism. 
A  sculptor  is,  indeed,  often  called  a  model- 
ler in  clay,  and  it  is  modelling  which  is  so 
often  a  weak  feature  of  photography. 
There  is  a  fashion,  not,  unfortunately,  as 
rare  as  it  should  be,  of  trying  to  give 
effective  tones  by  unduly  lighting  certain 
parts  of  the  subject  in  large  masses  of 
local  light,  giving  brilliant  contrasts  but 
hopelessly  destroying  any  artistic  value. 
The  result  often  is  a  flood  of  light  on  hair, 
cheek,  neck,  shoulder,  arm,  and  body, 
with  the  rest  of  the  subject  like  a  silhouette. 
Nowhere  any  of  those  half-lights,  those 
transparent  shadows  which  are  so  much 
and  so  glibly  talked  of,  and  which  yet  are 
very  real  and  very  desirable  things  to 
obtain.  Or  we  may  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  flood  our  pictures  with  a  great 
volume  of  light,  coming  from  two  or 
several  directions.  Such  lighting  is  possi- 
ble in  the  hands  of  a  few  theatrical  photog- 
raphers. But  with  most  workers,  though 
they  do  get  that  well-known  white  shimmer 
which  lends  a  certain  lustre  to  the  picture, 
the  effects  are  flat  and  weak.  The  case  of 
over-lighting  is  well  seen  in  those  many 
photographs  of  a  lady  decked  in  jewels. 
These  show  as  so  many  spots  of  white  and 
might  just  as  well  be  light  reflections  from 


a  polished  surface  of  some  black  glass  or 
jet  ornament.  The  well-known  lighting 
called  Klary's  and  seen  in  his  works  is,  by 
the  way,  a  good  one  for  such  subjects  as 
this.  The  side  curtains  are  drawn  together 
at  least  up  to  the  height  of  the  sitter's 
head ;  the  top  curtains  are  also  drawn 
slightly  more  than  usual,  so  as  to  weaken 
the  light  from  above.  The  curtains  over- 
head are  closed  so  that  the  forehead  on  the 
shadow  side  shows  a  touch  of  light,  corre- 
sponding to  that  on  the  light  side,  but  only 
on  the  edge ;  the  same  on  the  cheek  and 
the  body.  This  lighting,  with  modifica- 
tions, is  a  favorite  one  in  the  hands  of  Klary . 
The  real  secret  of  beautiful  lighting  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  unity  of  the 
illumination.  There  should  not  be  useless 
cross  lightings  or  mysterious  double  shad- 
ows. If  there  is  but  a  single  source  of 
light  to  be  made  use  of  it  must  be  suffi- 
ciently evident  in  the  picture  whence  it 
comes ;  in  cases  where  there  arc  two  (in 
very  rare  cases  there  may  be  more  than 
two),  so  must  the  direction  and  effect  of 
each  indicate  its  position.  For  if  the 
picture  appears  as  though  the  model  had 
been  drowned  in  a  flood  of  light  all  repose 
and  unity  are  lost — and  these  are  first 
essentials  of  artistic  composition. 


GUM   OZOTYPE.* 
The  Ozotype  Principle  Applied  to  Pigmented  Gum  Printing. 


■BY   THOMAS   MANLY. 


Another  of  the  possibilities  of  ozotype 
has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  Gum- 
bichromatists  need  no  longer  work  in  the 
dark.  Instead  of  printing  through  pig- 
mented gum,  a  perfectly  visible  print,*  the 
merits  of  which  can  be  easily  judged  before 
commencing  operations,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  worker,  ready  for  pigmenting  with 
gum  at  any  time  he  wishes. 

The  well-known  advantages  of  ozotype 
apply  equally  well  to  this  department  of 
photography  as  to  gelatine  or  carbon  print- 
ing. After  having  prepared  and  washed  a 
stock  of  ozotype  prints  no  anxiety  need 

*  The  ozotype  materials  required  are  obtainable  in 
America  from  George  Murphy,  57  East  9th  Street, 
New  York. 


be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
daylight  in  pigmenting  or  drying.  These 
operations  can  be  carried  out  in  full  sun- 
light, if  necessary,  and  in  convenient 
stages. 

Gum  arabic,  unless  fortified  with  bichro- 
mate of  potash  or  some  other  agent  capa 
ble  of  rendering  it  less  soluble  than  in  its 
natural  state,  does  not  offer  sufficient  re- 
sistance to  the  action  of  the  large  quantity 
of  water  employed  in  the  *  *  depouillement ' ' 
or  development. 

As  a  bichromate  salt  cannot  be  used  in 
this  case,  the  agent  which  I  have  substi- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  gum 
is  chrome  alum.  For  those  workers  who 
prefer  a  picture  capable  of  being  retouched 
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with  a  camel' s-hair  pencil  I  would  recom- 
mend 50  minims  of  stock  solution  £ 
(chrome  alum)  mentioned  below  to  each 
ounce  of  gum  and  pigment. 

For  those  who  desire  a  quicker  develop- 
ment and  more  solubility  much  less  will 
suffice  ;  for  example,  commence  with  about 
10  minims.  I  have  never  attempted  the 
gum-bichromate  process  as  at  present 
worked,  the  invisibility  of  the  image  hav- 
ing deterred  me  from  trying  it.  My  pre- 
sent limited  experience  has  been  gained  by 
reading  Messrs.  Demachy  and  Maskell's 
handbook  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  found 
that  if  the  coating  of  gum  and  pigment 
dissolves  quickly  in  cold  water  the  stability 
of  the  image  is  impaired.  In  many  of  my 
experiments,  before  I  used  chrome  alum,  a 
beautiful  picture  was  formed,  but  alas,  dis- 
solved away  when  hung  up  to  dry,  owing 
to  the  want  of  stability  in  the  gum. 

Some  of  your  readers  who  are  gum- 
bichromatists  are  probably  not  familiar 
with  the  process  of  making  ozotype  prints. 
The  paper  they  use  is,  as  a  rule,  properly 
sized ;  therefore  they  have  only  to  coat  it 
with  the  patented  ozotype  solution  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  handbook  on  that 
subject,  published  by  Messrs.  Tennant 
and  Ward,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Price  50  cents.  This  book,  as  well  as  the 
ozotype  solution,  can  be  obtained  at  the 
principal  photographic  dealers. 

Having  coated  and  dried  as  much  paper 
as  will  be  considered  sufficient  for  about 
one  month's  consumption,  cut  it  up  into 
the  required  sizes,  and  expose  under 
the  negative  as  in  platinotype  or  silver 
printing. 

Print  deeply,  but  do  not  let  the  action 
of  the  light  penetrate  through  the  high 
lights ;  in  other  words,  do  not  * '  print 
through. ' '  After  exposing,  place  the  prints 
in  a  dish  of  co/^  water  for  not  longer  than 
ten  minutes.  The  water  should  be  agitated 
by  letting  the  tap  run  gently  into  the  dish, 
and  changed  once  or  twice.  The  prints 
can  then  be  dried  by  placing  them  face  up- 
ward on  blotting-paper,  or  they  may  be 
hung  up  either  on  a  line  by  pegs,  or  on 
shelves  by  dark-room  pins.  The  duration 
of  exposure  is  about  the  same  as  in  platino- 
type printing,  if  not  quicker.  With  a 
dozen  frames,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  prints  can 


be  taken  on  a  fine,  bright  day,  and  these 
can  all  be  stored  up  for  pigmenting  at  any 
convenient  time,  light  having  ceased  ta 
affect  them  after  the  ten  minutes'  washing 
mentioned  above. 

The  required  stock  of  prints  having  been 
prepared,  the  process  of  pigmenting  is 
carried  out  as  follows.  Make  up  stock 
solutions : 

A.— Water 5  oe. 

Sulphate  of  copper  (pure)  z  " 

B.— Water 5  os. 

Chrome  alum    .        .        .        -    yi  " 


These  two  solutions  will  keep  good  in- 
definitely, and  may  be  put  away  on  the 
shelf  for  use  at  any  future  time. 

Gum  Solution. 
C. — a  oz.  of  gum  arable  to  5  os.  of  water. 

To  each  ounce  of  this  gum  solution  add  i 
dram  of  A  (sulphate  of  copper  solution,  as 
above),  10  to  50  minims  of  B  (chrome 
alum  solution,  as  above),  according  to  the 
degree  of  insolubility  required,  and  suffi- 
cient pigment  to  suit  the  ta^ste  of  the 
operator. 

N.B. — Some  workers  may  consider  this 
solution  too  thick ;  if  so,  cold  water  may 
be  added  to  produce  the  required  consist- 
ency. 

If  kept  any  considerably  time,  this  solu- 
tion (gum  and  pigment)  may  probably  be- 
come by  degrees  too  insoluble,  but  I  have 
not  had  time  to  verify  this  statement. 

Acetic  Solution, 

D.— Water  .      1  01. 

Acetic  acid  (glacial)  .  .  30  minims. 

Hydroquinone  .  .  •  15  gr. 

Ferrous  sulphate  .  •      5  " 

It  is  best  to  buy  the  ferrous  sulphate 
pure  and  in  the  granulated  form.  Crystals 
are  rather  difficult  to  weigh  out  and 
dissolve. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  hydroquinone 
and  ferrous  sulphate  this  solution  will  not 
keep  more  than  a  few  days,  but  as  the 
quantities  are  so  small  the  preparation  of  a 
fresh  solution  after  about  three  days  will 
not  entail  much  trouble  or  expense.  If 
the  solution  turns  brown  in  a  day  or  two  it 
is  not  necessarily  spoilt. 

To  I  ounce  of  C  (gum  solution)  add  50 
minims  of  D  (acetic  solution),  and  mix 
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well  with  a  brush.  Smear  the  ozotype 
print  and  soften  with  a  badger-hair  brush 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  gum-bichromate 
process. 

Hang  up  to  dry  or  place  the  print  face 
upward  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  for 
that  purpose. 

When  dry,  develop  in  cold  or  hot  water, 
according  to  the  state  of  insolubility  of  the 
gum.  A  slow  development  is  better  for 
preserving  all  the  details  than  a  quick  one. 

An  even  coating  of  gum  and  pigment  is 
of  advantage  to  both  gum-bichromate  and 
gum  ozotype,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  of  less 
importance.  In  the  ordinary  gum-bichro- 
mate process  the  light  has  to  penetrate  the 
gum  coating.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
any  inequalities  in  the  thickness  will  be  re- 
*  peated  in  the  image,  whereas  when  the  ac- 
tion takes  place  immediately  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper  to  the  underneath  surface 
of  the  layer  of  gum,  which  is  the  case  in 
ozotype,  any  extra  thickness  of  gum  can  be 
washed  away  in  developing. 


My  firm  conviction  that  an  ozotype  im- 
age would  produce  a  similar  effect  on  gum 
as  on  gelatine  if  the  active  agents  were 
differently  applied,  led  me  to  experiment 
in  th^t  direction,  with  results  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  details  of  the 
new  process  I  have  described  cannot  be 
improved  upon.  Some  of  the  ingredients 
can  be  modified  and  varied  in  order  to 
produce  any  desired  effect,  and  if  the  in- 
structions are  carefully  carried  out,  a  charm- 
ing picture,  showing  full  details  and  capa- 
ble of  artistic  after-treatment,  will  be  the 
result. 

The  main  difficulties  of  the  gum-bichro- 
mate process  have  been  removed,  and, 
after  a  few  trials,  I  venture  to  predict  that 
workers  of  the  old  process  will,  in  course 
of  time,  adopt  the  newer  and  simpler 
method,  and  that  many  new  workers  will 
be  attracted  to  this  most  interesting  branch 
of  photographic  printing. — The  Amateur 
Photographer  (^London). 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  POSTCARDS  BY  THE  KALLITYPE  METHOD. 


The  idea  of  sensitizing  postcards  is  older, 
much  older,  than  dry-plate  photography, 
but  in  this  country  at  least  has  never  been 
carried  out  to  any  large  extent.  Three  or 
four  years  ago,  however,  the  pictorial 
postcard  suddenly  sprang  into  fashion, 
and  to-day,  when  we  used  to  expect  that 
the  fashion  would  have  been  long  dead,  it 
is  more  virulently  alive  than  ever.  These 
cards  are  not  photographic,  but  are  printed 
in  half-tone  or  in  color-lithography.  A 
few  foreign  ones,  chiefly  we  believe  from 
Eastern  Europe,  are  actual  photographic 
prints.  But  for  the  most  part  our  photo- 
graphs are  confined  to  the  amateur,  who 
mostly  uses  the  excellent  Velox  ready  sen- 
sitized cards  to  perpetuate  his  pictures. 
The  postcard  from  its  very  nature  is  unsuited 
to  bear  any  very  valuable  picture.  There 
is  too  much  risk  of  soiling  or  breaking 
in  transit  to  allow  it  to  bear  say  a  care- 
fully printed  platinum  portrait,  and  the 
two  or  three  cents  which  a  colored  one 
usually  costs  is  about  as  much  value  as  will 
safely  be  risked  by  the  average  man.  The 
preparation  of  ready  sensitized  cards  for 
home  consumption  is  a  topic  worth  con- 


sideration. First  it  will  be  well  to  rule 
out  of  court  all  silver  prints.  To  prepare 
silver  paper  at  home  in  small  quantities  is 
costly,  and  it  is  too  delicate  a  task  to  be 
lightly  undertaken.  The  paper  will  need 
to  be  pure  stock,  not  always  easily  obtained, 
carefully  sized,  and  very  carefully  sensi- 
tized. Leaving  silver  methods  alone  we 
come  to  the  light  sensitive  preparations  of 
which  the  simplest,  most  convenient,  and 
most  satisfactory  are  the  ferric  group.  For 
these  processes  we  need  no  special  paper 
and  the  government  postcard  is  quite  satis- 
factory for  coating.  It  has,  however,  the 
disadvantage  that  as  each  card  bears  a  one- 
cent  stamp  it  is  a  little  expensive  if  there 
is  any  tendency  to  spoil  prints  in  any  way. 
A  safer  plan  would  be  to  buy  '*  private 
postcards '  *  to  which  no  stamp  is  affixed.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  regulation 
size  of  a  postcard  need  only  be  adhered  to 
where  some  writing  appears  on  the  reverse 
side,  or  in  addition  to  the  address.  Where 
a  simple  picture,  without  any  writing  what- 
ever, is  sent  it  comes  under  the  third-class 
rate,  and  if  the  weight  is  not  exceeded  it 
may  measure  a  foot  square  and  yet  go  for  a 
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cent.  Usually,  however,  some  word  of 
greeting  is  added  to  a  picture  postcard,  and 
so  it  must  not  only  conform  to  size  require- 
ments, but  must  also  bear  the  usual  printed 
formulae  on  the  address  side. 

Of  all  iron  processes  the  simplest  is  un- 
doubtedly the  common  blue-print  process, 
and  both  amateurs  who  send  their  own 
and  photographers  who  sell  pictorial  post- 
cards may  advantageously  use  it.  Of  blue- 
print formulae  there  are  no  end.  Probably 
the  simplest  one  is  to  take  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  a 
25  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia  citrate 
of  iron.  Mix  these  in  equal  quantities  and 
coat  the  cards  with  a  soft  brush  or  pad  of 
cotton  wadding.  Let  the  cards  dry  in  the 
dark,  when  they  are  ready  for  use.  Prints 
with  this  formula  should  be  carried  pretty 
deep.  Although  blue  prints  when  from  a 
right  negative  and  carefully  made  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  the  most  satisfactory 
of  the  comparatively  easy  methods  is  un- 
doubtedly kallitype.  Prints  by  this  method 
can  be  made  to  closely  represent  platino- 
type,  and  much  latitude  in  tone,  etc.,  is 
possible. 

A  good  formula  for  kallitype  sensitizer 
is  oxalate  of  iron,  6  parts;  nitrate  of 
silver,  3  parts;  water,  50  parts.  Place 
the  iron  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  pour 
the  water  on  it.  Heat  will  be  required  to 
help  the  dissolving.  Place  the  bottle  in  a 
saucepan  of  water,  which  gradually  heat, 
and   also   occasionally   shake    the   bottle. 


If  the  solution  does  not  appear  quite 
clear  it  must  be  filtered.  Then  add  the 
silver  nitrate  and  keep  the  solution  in  the 
dark.  The  paper  prints  out  somewhat 
like  platinotype,  but  the  image  is  slightly 
less  vigorous  in  the  shadows.  The  paper 
should  be  quite  dry  when  printed  and 
backed  by  a  celluloid  or  rubber  pad. 
When  sufficiently  printed  the  paper  is  de- 
veloped by  one  of  several  developers  ac- 
cording to  the  tone  required.  For  sepia 
tones  20  grains  of  Rochelle  salt  are  dis- 
solved in  I  ounce  of  water  and  to  this 
solution  25  drops  of  a  i  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate  is  added. 

For  purple  tones  double  the  strength  of 
this  solution  and  to  every  ounce  of  the 
solution  add  10  grains  of  borax. 

For  black  tones  the  proportions  are : 
borax,  40  grains ;  Rochelle  ssilt,  30  grains ; 
potassium  bichromate,  i  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, I  dram ;  water,  i  ounce. 

The  potassium  bichromate  solution  is 
used  to  restrain  ;  too  much  will  destroy  the 
half-tone,  too  little  will  give  muddy  prints 
and  stain  the  high  lights. 

The  prints  should  be  transferred  direct 
from  the  developer  into  a  fixing  bath  of 
strongest  liquid  ammonia,  6  drops  in  an 
ounce  of  water.  Turn  the  prints  over  fre- 
quently in  this  for  ten  minutes,  then  re- 
move them  to  a  second  similar  bath,  and 
again  turn  them-for  ten  minutes.  They  are 
then  fixed  and  should  be  washed  in  running 
water  for  twenty  minutes  and  dried. 
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BY  LEN.  H.   ROSS. 


It  is  strange  how  many  and  varied  are 
the  agents  employed  to  build  up  thin  nega- 
tives, or  to  reduce  over-dense  ones;  and 
how  few  people  are  entirely  satisfied  with 
any  or  even  all  of  them.  The  use  of  cop- 
per bromide  is  by  no  means  new,  but  it 
is  a  good  reliable  first  stage  towards  either 
intensification  or  reduction.  The  copper 
method  is  not  necessarily  the  best,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  very  much  of  the 
complaint  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  intensi- 
fiers  is  due  to  the  fault  of  neither  the 
chemical  nor  the  process,  but  of  the 
worker.    Very  much  emphasis  is  laid  on 


the  necessity  of  completely  removing  the 
hypo  from  the  plate,  but  even  more  im- 
portant is  it  that  the  plate  should  be  per- 
fectly fixed  in  the  first  place.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  plate  is  not  fi^ed  as  soon  as 
it  appears  to  be  fixed,  and  the  safe  rule  is 
to  leave  the  plate  in  the  hypo  for  as  long  a 
time  after  it  is  cleared  as  it  has  taken  to 
clear.  When  it  is  known  that  a  plate  has 
to  undergo  after-treatment  it  is  a  good  rule 
to  ^\.  again  in  a  second  solution  of  hypo. 
This  second  bath  should  be  newly  mixed, 
or  at  least  not  have  been  used  for  ordinary 
fixation.     If  kept  for  this  special  purpose 
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it  will  last  some  time  ;  and  then  the  photo- 
grapher may,  if  he  is  a  careful  soul,  use  it 
for  his  ordinary  work. 

Little  less  important  than  complete  fixing 
is  sufficient  washing.  The  length  of  time 
for  washing  varies,  but  two  hours  in  running 
water  should  eliminate  all  but  an  infinitesi- 
mal part  of  the  hypo.  To  get  rid  of  this 
last  minute  trace  of  hypo,  a  solution  of 
chrome  alum  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  about  the  best  method.  After  a 
short  immersion  in  this  bath  the  alum  must 
be  washed  from  the  negative  and  it  is  then 
ready  for  intensification. 

It  may  be  that  the  negative  to  be  treated 
is  an  old  one  and  sometimes  these  require  a 
very  long  soaking  to  soften  them.  Im- 
mersion in  a  weak  solution  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  one  dram  in  ten  ounces  of  water  will 
soften  the  film  and  make  it  take  the  water. 
It  should  then  be  washed  to  get  rid  of  the 
acid,  and  as  many  plates  are  imperfectly 
fixed,  it  will  be  well  to  first  give  it  a  bath 
of  hypo,  and  then  proceed  to  eliminate  the 
hypo  as  described  above. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  prelimi- 
naries because  their  thoroughness  are  of 
cardinal  importance.  We  have,  we  think, 
said  enough  to  show  the  reason  of  many 
failures  in  intensification  and  reduction,  for 
the  need  of  fixing  and  washing  are  the 
same  whatever  method  of  after-treatment  is 
employed.  In  copper  intensification  the 
image  is  bleached  with  cupric  bromide  and 
next  blackened  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Exactly  what  happens  seems  a  little  vague. 
On  applying  the  bleacher,  cuprous  bromide 
and  argentous  bromide  appear  to  be  formed 
and  the  former  reduces  the  silver  nitrate 
which  is  applied  afterwards.  To  make  the 
solution,  dissolve  196  grains  each  of  copper 
sulphate  and  potassium  bromide  in  separate 


one  ounces  of  distilled  water.  The  water 
must  be  hot,  and  as  soon  as  the  two  ingre- 
dients are  dissolved  mix  them  in  a  beaker 
and  stand  it  in  a  bowl  of  cold  water  to  cool. 
There  will  be  a  crystalline  deposit  (sulphate 
of  soda) .  When  this  is  settled  the  clear  green 
liquid  (cupric  bromide)  should  be  carefully 
poured  off.  Bleach  the  negative  with  this 
solution  until  the  film  is  a  pale  yellow  all 
through.  Then,  before  intensifying,  it 
must  be  washed.  Probably  fifteen  minutes 
will  be  sufficient.  Too  long  a  washing 
will  prevent  any  subsequent  intensification 
doubtless  through  the  cuprous  bromide 
becoming  oxidized  or  converted  by  the 
wash  water.  Washing  must  be  in  the  dark, 
but  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  wood  to  cover 
the  washing  tank  will  be  sufficient.  After 
washing  drain  off  the  water,  and  if  any 
drops  collect  mop  them  off.  Flood  with 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  fifty  grains  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  when  sufficiently 
blackened  wash  well.  If  intensification 
has  been  carried  too  far  reduce  in  cyanide 
of  potassium  solution,  two  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  again  well  wash. 

If  reduction  is  required  the  plate  is 
placed  in  a  weak  (five  per  cent.)  solution 
of  cupric  bromide  until  a  slight  reduction 
takes  place.  It  is  then  rinsed  under  a  tap 
and  placed  in  a  common  hypo  fixing  bath. 
If  this  does  not  sufficiently  reduce  it  the 
process  may  be  repeated.  In  all  reducing 
methods  it  is  essential  that  the  solution  be 
kept  constantly  flowing  over  the  negative. 
The  dish  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest  a 
moment. 

The  fundamental  essential  to  successful 
results  is  the  complete  fixation  of  the  nega- 
tive in  the  first  instance,  followed  by  com- 
plete hypo  elimination.  Time,  therefore, 
must  not  be  begrudged. 


SPOTTING   NEGATIVES. 

BY  A  printer's  ASSISTANT. 


The  spotting  out  of  pinholes  in  nega- 
tives is  one  of  those  apparently  simple 
things  usually  regarded  as  so  very  easy  that 
it  need  not  be  taught  to  anyone.  And  yet 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  it,  and 
very  often  the  wrong  way  is  the  one 
adopted.     Spotting  is  a  task  often  deputed 


— in  large  firms — to  young  girls  on  small 
salaries.  The  young  girl  is  no  doubt  the 
right  person  to  do  spotting,  but  as  for  the 
wage — well  a  five-dollar  girl  will  do  five- 
dollar  work.  But  one  well  instructed  and 
careful  girl  will  do  more,  and  better,  work 
than  three  whose  training  has  been  insuffi- 
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cient  and  whose  judgments  are  slight. 
Spotting  is  usually  looked  on  as  one  of 
those  unfortunate  but  necessary  evils  to  be 
slurred  over  and  disposed  of  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Too  often  hasty  work  on  the 
negative  means  work  on  the  print. 

Though  we  can,  by  care,  reduce  the 
number  of  our  pinholes  we  can  never 
wholly  get  rid  of  them,  but  however  few 
we  may  have  in  the  negative  there  will  be 
fewer  in  the  print.  In  examining  a  nega- 
tive we  do  so  by  transmitted  light,  usually 
holding  it  up  to  the  sky.  In  looking  at 
the  print  we  see  it  by  reflected  light — 
which  is  not  nearly  so  brilliant.  Then  too 
the  size  of  a  pinhole  as  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light  is  exaggerated  by  halation. 
And  very  few  pinholes  which  occur  among 
■  the  darker  parts  of  a  print  need  any  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  well  for  an  inexperienced  or  not 
very  skilful  spotter  to  see  a  print  from  a 
negative  before  commencing  to  spot.  The 
spots  will  appear  much  less  emphatic  in  the 
print  than  in  the  negative  if  the  latter  is 
held  up  to  the  light. 

This  would  suggest  that  it  is  possible  to 
use  too  strong  a  light  for  spotting,  or  at 
least  that  a  weaker  light  will  reveal  all  the 
spots  that  need  any  attention.  But  too 
weak  a  light  is  hard  on  the  eyes  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  it  leads  to  a  tendency  to 
spot  out  too  heavily,  with  a  resultant  white 
spot  in  the  print,  a  moderately  good 
light  one  which  allows  the  negative  to 
appear  about  as  bright  as  a  print  when 
examined  by  good  lighting.  But  the  ex- 
perience born  of  practice  will  prove  a 
sufficient  guide  to  a  careful  worker. 

Almost  any  color  is  right  for  spotting, 
and  many  various  colors  are  recommended 
by  different  people.  Some  recommend 
vermilion  or  gamboge,  others  believe  in 
Pnissian  blue,  which  is  about  as  wide  a 
range  as  photography  knows.  In  fact 
almost  any  color  will  do,  for  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  stopping  surplus  light,  and  the 
chief  essential  is  that  the  spotter  should  be 
able  to  judge  the  value  of  his  color  in  this 
respect.  Perhaps  the  best  is  some  neutral 
gray.  Roland  C.  Whitney,  one  of  the 
best  of  retouchers,  suggests  a  mixture  of 
Chinese  ink  and  Payne's  gray  as  both  cer- 
tain and  easy  in  working.  A  little  of  each 
should  be  ground  on  an  oi>al  plate,  and  the 


two  mixed  together  with  a  little  weak  gimi- 
water,  varying  the  proportions  of  each  pig- 
ment to  suit  the  color  of  the  negative  to  be 
spotted.  The  paint  should  be  applied  to 
the  spots  with  a  small  red  sable  brush,  say 
No.  I  or  No.  2. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  fill 
a  brush,  and  the  worker  who  does  not 
know  how  will  ruin  many  brushes  and 
never  have  one  that  will  work  sweetly. 
The  brush  should  first  of  all  be  placed  in  a 
glass  of  water,  after  which  as  much  of  the 
water  as  possible  must  be  squeezed  from  it 
by  pressing  it  against  the  sides  of  the  glass. 
Then  a  little  color  must  be  picked  up  from 
the  palate  on  to  the  top  of  the  brush  by  a 
rotary  motion,  twirling  the  brush  handle 
between  the  fingers  and  thumb.  If  the 
brush  is  pushed  backward  and  forward  on 
the  palate  it  will  bend  the  hairs  and  very 
soon  destroy  the  brush.  When  enough 
color  has  been  taken  up  by  the  brush,  it  is 
carefully  pointed  by  one  or  two  strokes  of 
the  brush  on  the  palate.  When  properly 
primed  the  brush  will  hold  paint  on  its  tip 
only  while  the  body  of  the  brush  will  be 
charged  with  water,  with  only  just  sufficient 
water  to  hold  the  hairs  together.  The 
brush  must  not  even  be  allowed  to  become 
choked  with  color  and  must  be  continually 
cleaned. 

In  spotting,  the  extreme  tip  only  of  the 
brush  is  used,  the  touch  being  very  light, 
and  the  brush  being  held  almost  perpen- 
dicular to  the  negative.  A  single  touch  very 
carefully  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
hole  will  usually  be  sufficient,  for  a  larger 
hole  two  or  more  touches  will  be  necessary 
but  one  should  not  be  put  on  until  the 
others  are  dried,  for  a  very  large  blemish  a 
wash  of  water  color  can  be  spread  over  the 
whole,  before  doing  the  spotting.  The 
plan  sometimes  followed  of  rapidly  stippling 
in  a  number  of  very  minute  dots  should 
never  be  tolerated.  It  means  more  work 
and  less  satisfactory  result.  The  color  is 
not  really  deposited  on  as  much  as  in  the 
film  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  matter  of  capillary  at- 
tracition.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  do 
the  work  properly  by  any  series  of  rapid 
touches.  The  point  of  the  brush  being 
very  carefully  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
spot,  it  is  held  there  for  a  second  or  two 
to  allow  the  color  to  soak  off. 

A  habit  of  using  the  finger  to  remove 
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surplus  color  is  not  a  good  one ;  the  finger 
tends  to  grease  the  negative. 

If  a  little  extra  time  is  spent  on  spotting 


the  negative  it  is  well-spent  time.  Care- 
less work  means  that  much  of  it  will  have 
to  be  repeated  on  the  print. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  DOGS. 


BY   W.  J.  CROALL   IN    "THE   PHOTOGRAM. 


Perhaps  among  the  various  and  distinc- 
tive classes  of  photography,  none  is  more 
interesting  nor  gives  more  pleasure  to  the 
lover  of  animals  than  the  portrayal  of 
whichever  kind  one  takes  up  by  the  means 
of  photography.  Whether  one  depicts 
sheep,  cattle,  rabbits  on  the  run,  or  any 
other  of  the  various  mammals,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  these  animals  have 
their  distinctive  habits ;  and,  apart  from 
the  pictorial  construction  of  the  picture, 
the  photographer  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
try  and  delineate  these  traits  when  he  is 
taking  the  photograph.  In  this  article  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  the  portrayal  of  dogs, 
and  I  will  divide  what  I  have  to  say  under 
the  two  heads  of  ( i )  photographing  dogs 
(singly  or  in  teams)  as  a  breeder  would 
wish  them  shown,  or  as  an  owner  would 
wish  them  to  appear  in  the  show-ring ; 
and  (2)  photographing  sporting  dogs  in 
the  field. 

I.  I  use  a  screen  five  feet  high  by  about 
six  feet  in  length,  having  both  dark  and 
light  sides;  for  the  dark  side  brown  felt 
will  be  found  useful,  and  any  light  mono- 
tone will  be  found  suitable  for  the  other. 
Choose  a  convenient  bank,  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  on  which  to  erect  the 
screen.  Where  a  bank  is  not  easily  accessi- 
ble, a  good  substitute  will  be  found  in  a 
board  about  the  same  length  as  the  screen, 
and  with  legs  from  about  three  to  four  feet 
in  height.-  In  order  to  get  the  appearance 
of  the  ground,  cover  the  board  with  glue, 
and  sprinkle  fine  earth  or  mould  upon  it  as 
thickly  as  possible.  Also  affix  to  the  front 
of  the  table  a  thin  board  painted  dark,  so  as 
to  hide  the  wooden  legs.  With  this  simple 
apparatus  (either  by  using  the  bank  or  the 
table)  the  photographer  is  ready  to  take 
dogs  of  all  kinds.  It  is  as  well  that  the 
owner  of  the  dog  should  come  with  him, 
or  failing  that,  someone  who  knows  the 
dog  well.  When  bringing  the  dog  before 
the  screen,  it  is  advisable   to  remove  the 


chain  and  affix  to  the  collar  a  thin  string 
which  can  easily  be  blocked  out  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  collar  should  be  plain  dark 
leather,  having  no  bright  parts.  The  dog 
being  in  position,  the  benefit  of  having 
some  one  with  you  who  knows  him  well 
will  easily  now  be  seen,  for  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  the  dog  should  be  full  of  life 
and  animation  if  he  is  to  show  himself  in 
his  best  form.  To  get  this,  the  best  me- 
thod is  to  give  the  owner  or  trainer  a  rab- 
bit skin,  piece  of  meat,  or  lump  of  sugar, 
according  to  the  kind  of  dog  you  are 
photographing.  Let  him  approach  and 
allow  the  dog  to  see  and  smell  whatever  is 
being  used,  then  slowly  back  out  of  range 
of  the  camera.  The  dog,  more  especially 
if  he  belongs  to  the  sporting  class,  will 
naturally  put  himself  into  position,  and 
when  he  does,  make  your  exposure.  In 
order  not  to  waste  time,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  dog  placed  where  you  wish  him, 
to  focus,  and  having  the  holder  in  position 
and  drawn,  to  devote  your  entire  attention 
to  watching  his  position,  and  make  the  ex- 
posure at  the  proper  moment.  Personally, 
for  this  kind  of  work  I  use  a  Ross  twin- 
lens  camera  having  full-sized  view  finder 
and  fitted  with  paired  Goerz  lenses.  One 
last  word  on  this  subject :  In  making  your 
exposure,  make  it  as  full  as  you  possibly 
can. 

2.  The  second,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
much  the  more  interesting  class  of  photo- 
graphy, is  the  taking  of  sporting  dogs  at 
work.  I  think  there  is  perhaps  no  finer 
sight  to  be  seen  than,  on  a  fine  12th  of 
August,  a  brace  of  pointers  or  setters  rang- 
ing over  the  moor  quartering  their  ground 
well,  and  obeying  the  silent  orders  of  the 
keeper,  the  one  dog  coming  to  a  dead  stop 
on  a  warm  point,  and  the  other  backing 
up  well.  It  was  by  first  seeing  this,  and 
being  enthused  by  the  splendid  picture  it 
made,  that  induced  me  to  try  in  a  small 
way,  by  means  of   photography,  to  trans- 
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mit  a  rendering  of  this  in  monotone.  The 
best  time  of  the  year  for  securing  a  picture 
of  this  nature  is  about  the  middle  of  July, 
as  then  the  birds  from  the  nests  are  very 
young,  and  there  is  more  chance  of  a 
steady  point,  and  not  so  much  trouble  in 
getting  it.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  have  arranged  this  with  the  keeper, 
chosen  a  suitable  day,  when  there  would 
be  good  scent,  and  have  arrived  on  the 
moor.  The  keeper  meets  you  with  his 
dogs  ;  but  before  starting  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  get  to  know  the  dogs,  calling  them  by 
name,  and  spending,  say,  about  half  an 
hour  \\dth  them.  Having  done  this,  you 
start,  and  perhaps  in  about  half  an  hour 
the  pointers  come  sharp  to  point  on  a  good 
set.  Lose  no  time  now.  Have  your 
shutter  set  to  the  proper  speed,  and  if  you 
are  using  a  twin-lens  camera,  have  your 
plate  in  position  ready  for  exposure  :  care- 


fully and  quietly  approach  the  dogs,  make 
the  exposures  of  the  different  positions  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  possibly,  avoiding 
disturbing  the  dogs  as  little  as  possible. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  dogs  are 
easily  disturbed,  and  birds,  as  a  rule,  get 
restless,  and  easily  flushed.  The  benefit 
of  knowing  your  dogs  is  now  apparent,  as 
usually  they  will  pay  little  or  no  attention 
to  you,  whereas  had  a  stranger  approached 
they  would  most  likely  have  become  un- 
easy, and  the  opportunity  would  have  been 
lost.  This  class  of  photography  is  difficult, 
so  much  depending  on  the  weather,  the 
dogs,  and  yourself.  If  you  have  a  long 
walk  of  over  an  hour  before  your  oppor- 
tunity arises,  don't  be  disheartened,  as,  in 
my  opinion,  if  you  get  good  results,  you 
are  well  repaid  for  all  your  trouble.  A 
Watkins'  exposure  meter  will  be  useful ;  but 
give  as  full  an  exposure  as  you  possibly  can. 


DAMPNESS. 


BY  FERD.  HERDUTH. 


I  RECENTLY  purchased  at  an  auction  two 
small  bundles  of  photographic  journals. 
They  had  the  appearance  of  age  and  I 
speculated.  But  nothing  of  value  to  me 
appeared  in  them — but  from  them  I  got  a 
hint  which  I  pass  on.  One  of  the  bundles 
contained  a  copy  of  Wilson's  dated  in  the 
early  seventies.  It  contained  a  silver  print 
frontispiece,  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  on  the 
day  it  was  printed.  The  other  bundle  was 
entirely  composed  of  old  magazines  (pho- 
tographic) of  eight  to  ten  years  ago. 
There  were  not  in  the  whole  lot  of  some 
fifty  prints  half  a  dozen  which  looked  re- 
spectable. Faded  or  spotted,  they  formed 
a  scarecrow  crew.  Now  I  am  not  going  to 
draw  the  obvious  moral,  to  praise  Wilson's 
and  albumen  at  the  expense  of  other  maga- 
zines and  newer  processes,  simply  because 
such  would  not,  in  this  case  at  least,  be 
true. 

The  difference  was  that  the  old  maga- 
zines had  been  stored  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  a  dry  place,  and  the  other  bun- 
dle had  been  left,  at  some  period  of  its 
shorter  term  of  existence,  in  a  dam/>  place. 

The  best  antiseptic  in  all  photographic 
w^ork  is  dryness.     Plates  exported  to  the 


tropics  are  kept  hermetically  sealed,  in 
metal  boxes,  to  ensure  dryness.  We  keep 
our  paper  dry,  and  for  our  platinum  paper, 
which  is  peculiarly  sensitive,  manufacture 
an  artificial  dryness  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. Eastman  gives  us  a  date  limit  on 
his  films,  but  men  who  understand  care 
have  carried  films  for  years  and  obtained 
successful  results.  Plates  have  been  for- 
gotten and  then  come  up  perfect  after  ten 
years'  dryness. 

It  is  this  lack  of  dryness  which  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  is  responsible  for 
the  fading  of  prints.  I  don't  wish  to 
minimize  other  causes — insufficient  fixing, 
too  little  washing,  etc.  Photographs  pasted 
in  albums  are  peculiarly  liable  to  deteriora- 
tion. A  *'  damp  "  room  is  quite  sufficient 
to  cause  the  trouble.  A  cardboard  mount 
is  like  a  frog — it  will  absorb  moisture 
through  its  skin.  In  papers  such  as  are 
commonly  used  for  mount  making  and 
album  leaves  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
sizing  and  sulphate  of  lime.  This  is  easily 
affected  by  damp.  The  chief  steps  in  a 
rather  intricate  change  are  that  the  sulphate 
of  lime  becomes  sulphide  of  calcium,  and 
this    latter   reacting  with   carbonic  acid. 
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which  is  also  evolved,  gives  traces  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen — and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  around  damp  prints  is  fatal. 

It  is  to  a  large  extent  a  mere  mathemati- 
cal calculation  of  cause  and  effect.  We  all 
know  the  putrescence  due  to  over-abun- 
dance of  water.     Dry  packet  gelatine  will 


keep  indefinitely,  but  let  it  be  thoroughly 
soaked  with  water  and  in  a  very  few  days 
it  will  become  an  evil -smelling,  mouldy 
mass.  The  other  extreme  is  the  perfect 
dryness  which  will  keep  a  mummy  for 
aeons.  And  this  extreme  is  the  one  to  be 
desired. 


ON  JUDGING   DENSITY. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  things,  per- 
haps, in  photographic  practice,  is  correctly 
judging  the  density  of  a  negative,  and 
stopping  development  at  exactly  the  right 
moment.  Even  the  most  experienced 
workers  often  find  themselves  stumbling  in 
this  respect,  and  obtaining  results  they  did 
not  aim  at  or  anticipate,  while  others  again 
seem  to  have  a  happy  knack  of  always 
withdrawing  the  plate  at  the  critical  in- 
stant. It  is  probably,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  matter  of  temperament  and  keenness  of 
perception,  which  some  possess  to  a  greater 
degree  than  their  fellows.  Undoubtedly 
many  otherwise  expert  manipulators  find 
remarkable  difficulty  in  this  stage  of  their 
work,  a  difficulty  that  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  some  personal  idiosyncrasy. 
After  all,  the  recognition  of  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  a  negative  image  in  a 
weak  monochromatic  light  is  a  decided 
test  of  visual  fitness,  and  a  more  trying  one 
than  perhaps  most  of  us  realize.  There 
are,  however,  a  series  of  factors  influ- 
encing the  arrival  at  a  correct  estimation 
of  the  progress  of  development  which  might 
easily  be  kept  constant,  thereby  reducing 
materially  our  liability  to  error. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  question 
of  density  is  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  quality  of  our  prints,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  satisfactory  rendering 
of  tone  values  and  gradation,  depend  so 
largely  on  the  degree  of  opacity  of  the 
negative  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  matter.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who 
attach  but  little  importance  to  the  subject, 
arguing  that  intensification  or  reduction 
are  so  easily  resorted  to  if  any  modification 
is  required.  Now  it  may  be  said  that 
although  these  auxiliary  processes  are  of 
great  value  in  many  cases,  an  intensified 
or  reduced  negative  will  not  give  such 
artistically  accurate  gradation  as  one  cor- 


rectly exposed  and  developed.  Intensifi- 
cation and  reduction  may,  of  course,  often 
effect  a  considerable  improvement,  but  in 
such  cases  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  that 
the  plate  has  been  incorrectly  exposed. 
To  explain  our  meaning  more  clearly,  it  is 
generally  the  over-exposed  negative  that 
gains  in  effect  by  intensification,  while 
those  over-exposed  and  over-developed  are 
likely  to  be  improved  by  reduction.  Un- 
der-exposed negatives,  whether  thin  or  over- 
developed, though  certainly  rendered  more 
printable  by  reducing  or  intensifying,  as 
the  case  may  be,  will  almost  inevitably  have 
their  gradation  utterly  falsified.  Moreover, 
however  satisfactory  an  intensified  or  re- 
duced negative  may  be,  there  is  generally 
no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  it 
would  have  been  better  still  if  such  modifi- 
cation had  been  unnecessary.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  define  what  is  meant  by  satis- 
factory density,  there  are  too  many  differ- 
ent opinions  on  the  subject.  That  degree 
of  opacity  which  each  worker  finds  to  give 
him  the  result  which  he  desires,  in  the 
chosen  printing  process,  is  to  him  that 
which  constitutes  a  successful  negative. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  the  value  of 
correct  density,  we  will  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  factors  that  help 
or  hinder  its  attainment.  Certainly  not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  illumination  avail- 
able in  the  dark-room.  When  we  take 
into  account  the  Cimmerian  gloom  of  so 
many  of  the  places  devoted  to  develop- 
ment, the  wonder  only  grows  that  those 
who  use  them  are  able  to  develop  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  at  all.  The  exact  esti- 
mation of  density  requires  a  fairly  bright 
light,  one,  moreover,  that  is  steady  and 
constant.  Although  many  workers  are 
fond  of  it,  daylight,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  must  inevitably  cause  great  uncer- 
tainty   by   its    freijuently  altering   value. 
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Somewhat  contrary  to  the  general  idea, 
candle  and  oil  lamps  are  open  to  much  the 
same  objection,  for  they  do  not  burn,  as  a 
rule,  with  any  remarkable  uniformity.  A 
little  reflection,  and  one  or  two  experi- 
ments, will  soon  convince  anyone  of  this. 
All  things  considered,  gas  is  perhaps  the 
best  illuminant  for  the  dark-room.  If  the 
burner  is  kept  in  good  order,  the  supply 
adequate,  and  the  flame  turned  up  to  an 
uniform  height,  we  have  got  as  near,  prob- 
ably, to  a  satisfactory  and  unchanging 
light,  for  all  practiad  purposes,  as  we 
could  wish. 

A  word  of  warning  may  be  spoken  here 
against  examining  the  negatives  at  varying 
distances  from  the  lamp,  since  the  apparent 
strength  of  the  former  will  increase  or  de- 
crease according  to  the  amount  of  light 
they  are  viewed  against. 

The  glass  or  medium  through  which  the 
light  is  filtered  is  necessarily  a  matter  of 
importance.  Mr.  Howard  Farmer  has 
shown  us  conclusively  that  a  large  amount 
of  light  may  be  allowable  if  only  the  me- 
dium employed  for  eliminating  the  actinic 
rays  is  suitable  in  quality,  and  tested  to  cut 
off  only  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and 
perhaps  the  old  gloom  and  mystery  of  the 
dark-room  will  presently  vani^  in  favor  of 
saner  methods.  We  have  at  least  the 
knowledge  that  should  lead  to  better  things, 
and  condemn  ourselves  to  darkness  only 
by  our  own  bad  taste.  This  reminds  us  of 
the  tale  related  of  a  well-known  French 
photographer,  who  rushed  excitedly  from 
his  dark-room  lately,  perspiring  and  irrita- 
ble. ** Quelle  chambre  de  diable!*'  he 
exclaimed  impatiently.  **0h,  don't  call 
yourself  names !  ' '  mildly  expostulated  his 
wife,  who  happened  to  hear  him. 

Ability  to  judge  correctly  of  density  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  light,  but  on  cer- 
tain uniform  conditions  being  observed  as 
regards  temperature  and  developer.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  the  dark-room  and 
the  solutions  employed  equally  warmed  in 
winter,  and  of  having  some  means  of  se- 
curing immunity  from  too  great  heat  in 
summer,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  The 
best  way  of  doing  this  depends,  of  course, 
largely  on  individual  circumstances  and  re- 
quirements. UnifomTity  of  developer  is 
more  easily  obtained.  Most  workers  will 
probably  agree    that,    except    in    special 


cases,  adherence  should  be  made  to  the  use 
of  that  developer  which  we  have  tried  and 
found  to  satisfy  our  personal  inclinations, 
and  that  it  should  be  kept,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, of  a  known  and  definite  constitution. 
We  are  all  aware  that  the  composition  of 
the  developer  can  be  varied  to  secure 
greater  or  lesser  density  in  the  result,  but 
what  we  sometimes  overlook  is  the  fact 
that  not  only  apparent  density  during  de- 
velopment has  to  be  considered,  but  also 
the  amount  of  loss  that  will  take  place  in 
fixing.  With  some  developers  this  loss 
will  be  greater  than  with  others,  and  the 
negatives  consequently  thinner,  although 
they  may  have  developed  to  apparently 
sufficient  density.  This,  of  course,  has  to 
be  allowed  for  to  the  extent  that  experi- 
ence teaches  us  is  necessary. 

A  thing  that  does  not  generally  receive 
sufficient  attention  is  the  condition  of  the 
fixing  bath.  A  good  many  people  imagine 
that  the  development  of  the  plate  is  all 
that  requires  any  particular  notice,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  hypo  will  fix,  matters 
are  proceeding  satisfactorily.  In  reality, 
however,  the  final  density  of  the  negative 
is  often  much  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
fixing  bath,  and  it  is  decidedly  worth  while 
to  keep  it  at  a  definite  strength  and  tem- 
perature. The  practice  of  repeatedly  using 
the  same  hypo  cannot  be  recommended  as 
conducing  to  the  best  results;  it  is  far 
wiser  to  make  up  quantities  of  a  stock  solu- 
tion and  to  take  it  fresh  as  required. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  precise  determination  of  density 
is  the  character  of  the  plate  itself.  A 
thickly  coated  plate  being  more  opaque 
than  one  thinly  coated,  necessarily  requires 
development  to  a  greater  apparent  density 
than  the  latter.  Some  plates,  also,  other 
things  being  equal,  appear  to  lose  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  depth  in  fixing. 
Films  coated  on  celluloid  and  kindred 
materials  are  rather  deceptive  in  this  re- 
spect and  require  a  certain  amount  of 
allowance  to  be  made.  The  serious  worker 
soon  perceives  the  advisability  of  adopting 
one  brand  of  plate  or  film,  and  adhering 
to  its  use.  He  is  then  the  better  able  to 
master  its  individual  vagaries  and  to  obtain 
perfect  control  over  his  results. 

The  kindly  science  of  to-day  has  pro- 
vided us,  if  we  will,  w^ith  a  system  of  tim- 
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mg  development,  by  noticing  the  time  of 
appearance  of  the  high  lights,  and  allow- 
ing the  plate  to  remain  for  a  certain  multi- 
ple of  that  time.  Many  people  find  this 
method  quite  sufficiently  accurate  to  satisfy 
their  wants,  and  succeed  in  producing 
excellent  technical  work  by  its  means. 
Needless  to  say,  however,  the  pictorial 
school,  with  their  adoration  of  individual- 
ity and  the  personal  element  in  a  photo- 
graph, will  have  but  little  to  do  with  any- 
thing that  tends  to  make  their  work  more 
mechanically  exact,  however  scientific  in 
theory  and  practice  such  proceeding  may  be. 
We  cannot  conclude  tibese  remarks  with- 
out describing  the  decidedly  ingenious  way 
in  which  a  certain  young  beginner  in 
photography,  who  cordially  detests  de- 
velopment, overcomes  the  to  him  inexor- 
able difficulty  of  correctly  deciding  density. 
He  one  day  got  an  expert  friend,  a  well- 


known  authority  on  all  photographic  ques- 
tions, to  develop  a  plate  for  him.  This  he 
straightway  washed,  without  fixing  it,  and 
hunting  up  a  few  waste  negatives  of  his, 
he  pasted  tissue  paper  on  their  backs,  with 
the  object  of  making  them  as  opaque  as 
they  were  before  fixing.  He  then,  in  the 
dark-room,  and  by  his  ruby  light,  com- 
pared the  unfixed  developed  negative  that 
his  friend  had  done  for  him  with  those  of 
his  own  which  he  had  just  prepared,  until 
he  had  selected  one  of  latter  which  ap- 
peared of  exactly  the  same  density  as  the 
one  previously  developed.  When  he  de- 
velops now,  he  simply  examines  his  plate 
by  the  side  of  his  prepared  negative,  and 
withdraws  it  when  of  equal  density.  This 
idea  is  simply  given  as  a  curiosity,  but  is 
certainly  a  good  example  of  that  inventive- 
ness proverbially  produced  by  necessity. — 
British  Journal  of  Photography, 
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After-treatment  of  Development  Papers. 
It  has  more  than  once  been  urged  against 
some  of  the  popular  development  papers 
that  there  is  no  latitude  allowable  in  ex- 
posure. Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the 
mark  to  say  that  if  the  exposure  is  correct 
development  is  almost  automatic,  and  there 
is  little  possibility  of  failure.  But  certain 
it  is  that  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
workers  there  is  a  considerable  and  un- 
necessary amount  of  paper  wasted.  If 
an  error  is  made  at  any  stage  it  can  often 
be  remedied  and  a  print  made,  if  not  per- 
fect, at  least  presentable  by  judicious  after- 
work.  Of  course,  it  must  be  understood 
that  in  the  case  of  either  under-exposure 
or  under-development  little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  afterward;  but  experience 
shows  that  the  tendency  to  error  in  the 
production  of  developed  positives  is  greatly 
in  the  direction  of  over-development,  and 
to  a  less  degree  of  over-  rather  than  under- 
exposure. The  majority  of  faulty  prints 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  amenable  to 
subsequent  treatment. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
vital  difference  between  positives  on  paper 
and  those  on  film  or  glass. 

For  the  reduction  of  over-printed  or  de- 
veloped bromides  Farmer's  reducer,  used 


very  weak,  is  deservedly  a  favorite  medium. 
But  where  over-printing  really  means  a 
print  from  a  thin  detailless  negative,  any 
attempt  to  relieve  the  heavy  shadows  by 
this  method  will  prove  futile ;  for  Farmer's 
developer  attacks  the  finer  detail  first,  and 
so  will  make  bad  worse. 

A  better  reducer  to  use  is  doubtless  one 
of  copper,  iron,  or  mercuric  salts.  On  the 
whole  we  prefer  to  use  cupric  chloride  or 
cupric  bromide.  Cupric  chloride  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  common  salt  and  sul- 
phate of  copper  equal  quantities,  separately, 
in  hot  water.*  The  solution  should  not  be 
very  strong  and  is  best  prepared  by  dis- 
solving about  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
each  salt,  mixing  them,  and  diluting  before 
use.  To  treat  a  positive  that  is  only 
slightly  over-printed,  immerse  it  in  very 
weak  solution  of  the  bleaching  agent  until 
the  desired  result  is  judged  to  have  been 
attained.  This  can  only  be  safely  arrived 
at  after  some  experience;  but,  when  a 
chloride  is  employed  as  the  bleaching 
agent,  the  effect  produced  by  the  bleaching 
is  very  similar  to  what  it  will  be  after  the 
subsequent    treatment,  which   consists    in 


*  Cupric  bromide  is  dealt  with  on  another  page  of 
this  issue. — [Ed.] 
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simply  passing  the  proof  through  a  bath  of 
clean  hypo  and  washing  thoroughly  after- 
ward. If  reduction  is  not  sufficient  the 
print  may  be  again  treated,  but  if  reduc- 
tion is  too  much  the  case  is  hopeless.  A 
modification  of  the  process  may,  therefore, 
prove  better.  Use  a  stronger  solution  and 
let  it  act  to  its  utmost.  Then,  after  a 
thorough  washing,  proceed  to  re-develop 
with  hydroquinone,  amidol,  metal,  or  any 
suitable  developer,  in  full  daylight,  when 
it  will  be  quite  easy  to  stop  the  action  at 
any  desired  stage.     Then  fix  as  usual. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  that  it 
preserves  the  most  delicate  details  of  the 
lights  of  the  picture,  while  over-heavy 
shadows  may  be  reduced.  In  fact,  in  the 
redevelopment  the  finer  details  are  fully 
reproduced  long  before  the  shadows  have 
gained  their  full  strength,  and  these  can 
be  stopped  at  any  moment.  The  process 
is  practical  and  safe,  but  sufficient  washing 
between  each  operation  is  very  necessary. 

The  Dark-Room  Light.  There  is  an 
old  saying  * '  have  a  safe  light  and  plenty 
of  it."  There  is  much  truth  and  more 
sense  in  the  advice — but  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  safe  light.  However,  there 
should  be  plenty  of  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  safe  light.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  dark-room  should  not  have 
several  lamps  and  an  easy  chair  in  which 
to  read.  If  the  light  is  as  nearly  non- 
actinic  as  possible,  and  if  it  is  reflected 
rather  than  direct  light,  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
permissible — always  supposing  we  are  not 
using  orthochromatic  plates.  The  real 
thing  to  guard  against  is  undue  exposure  of 
the  plate  during  development.  To  watch 
the  picture  coming  up  is  very  largely  an 
amateur  delusion  and  the  frequent  taking 
it  from  the  developer  and  holding  it  to  the 
light  is  even  more  so.  With  a  good  light 
a  momentary  examination  is  enough  to 
show  the  density  of  a  negative,  and  it 
does  not  need  to  be  seen  twenty  times 
during  development.  Use  plenty  of  light, 
as  near  safe  as  possible,  and  keep  the 
plate  covered  up  during  development. 

Art  Effects  via  Paper.  It  has  been 
said  that  some  of  the  ''art"  photographs 
of  recent  years  owe  much  of  their  soul 
and  quality  to  being  printed  on  platinotype 


paper  of  mature  age  and  much  careless 
keeping.  Paper  three  years  old  is  said  to 
be  in  the  ideal  condition,  and  certainly 
some  of  our  art  pictures  are  like  the  wine 
of  age — for  they  have  "  that  musty  flavor.  * ' 
But  old,  spoilt,  damp  platinotype  paper  can 
be  utilized,  and  to  give  prints  practically  as 
good  as  new  paper.  Printing  must  be  full 
in  the  sun  ;  keep  the  frame  full  to  the  sun 
and  leave  it  there  a  most  unreasonable 
time — try  three  hours.  A  negative  such 
as  is  preferred  for  usual  platinotype  work 
will  give  the  best  results  with  spoilt  paper. 
The  picture  will  fully  print  out,  the  deepest 
portions  black,  the  high  lights  somewhat 
yellow.  Place  in  a  weak  hydrochloric  acid 
to  clear  the  print,  and  the  result  will  prob- 
ably be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Large  Sized  Trays,  There  is  a  plan  for 
making  large  sized  trays  for  developing 
bromide  enlargements,  which  though  old  is 
not  perhaps  universally  known.  Make  a 
tray  of  wood,  preferably  planed,  and  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  be  quite  rigid.  Line  this 
with  smooth  oilcloth,  preferably  the  white 
kind  often  used  covering  tables.  The 
cloth  must  be  large  enough  to  line  the 
whole  tray  without  any  piecings  or  cutting, 
the  corners  being  folded  in.  The  wooly 
side  of  the  cloth  is  glued  down  to  the  box: 
and  the  cloth  should  be  cut  to  slightly 
overlap  the  edges  so  that  it  may  be  fastened 
there  by  a  row  of  tacks.  If  the  box  is 
sufficiently  rigid  such  a  tray  will  last  for 
years.  If,  however,  the  cloth  should  in 
any  way  get  cracked,  a  little  paraffin  wax, 
heated,  will  make  it  right. 

Seeing  the  Picture.  How  many  photog- 
raphers there  are  who  never  seem  to  get 
out  of  the  habit  of  seeing  a  picture  only 
on  their  ground-glass.  They  must  try  first 
this  pose  and  then  that,  and  each  pose 
must  be  examined  on  the  ground-glass. 
The  trouble  is  that  instead  of  trying  to  see 
the  character  of  the  man  they  are  trying 
to  conform  to  a  few  conventional  rules, 
such  as  '*an  aquiline  nose  in  profile,  a 
tip-tilted  nose  full  face."  H.  P.  Robinson 
expressed  himself  very  clearly  to  the  fra- 
ternity on  this  matter.  Photographers 
would  find  it  much  more  convenient  if 
they  would  learn  to  see  their  composition 
in  nature  and  refer  to  the  camera  only  to 
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see  that  the  right  amount  is  included,  the 
head  in  the  right  place,  and  leave  nothing 
but  the  focussing  to  be  done  under  the 
cloth.  These  operations  should  take  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  Anything  in  the 
shape  of  flurry  or  doubt  is  distressing  to  a 
sitter.  "It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
say  this  but  photographers  sometimes  take 
too  much  care,  which  often  takes  the 
appearance  of  flurry  and  of  doubt.  They 
must  try  this  and  try  that ;  have  practical 
demonstration  in  the  camera  of  how  the 
face  looks  in  profile,  three-quarters  and 
full,  and  often  feel  it  difficult  to  decide 
and  must  have  another  look,  and  all  the 
time  the  sitter  is  tiring.  All  this  deciding 
should  have  been  done  long  before  the 
customer  sat  down — long  before  she  came 
in . '  *  It  does  seem  a  li  ttle  unusual  to  digress 
against  hard  work,  but  mischief  is  done  by 
over-fussiness.  It  is  more  a  matter  of 
doing  work  at  the  wrong  time — doing  it 
when  the  sitter  is  in  the  chair.  It  is  not 
possible  of  even  the  best  of  photographers 
to  always  turn  out  good  pictures.  Sitters 
must  be  taken  as  they  coihe,  and  some 
could  defy  all  the  cameras  and  resources  of 
art  in  any  attempt  to  portray  them  as  either 
picturesque  or  beautiful.  But  however  im- 
possible his  sitter,  he  at  least  need  not 
waste  his  own  and  her  time  by  examining 
poses  on  the  ground-glass.  Of  course 
there  are  cases  where  the  sitter  suspects 
poor  value,  if  posing  and  exposing  are  ex- 
peditious and  business-like,  but  such  cases 
are  very  rare. 

A  LEADING  London  daily  suggests  a  tax 
of  one  or  two  cents  on  photographs.  The 
tax  would  be  payable  by  a  stamp  affixed  to 
the  back  of  the  photograph  or  its  mount, 
and  the  revenue  raised  would  be  used  to 
meet  in  part  the  expense  of  the  South 
African  war.  There  is  little  probability  of 
such  a  tax  being  seriously  considered  in 
British  officialdom. 

Camille  Silvy — one  of  the  earliest  of  pho- 
tographers— ^was  one  of  the  men  of  a  spe- 
cialty. He  had  one  size,  one  quantity, 
and  one  price.  He  confined  himself  to 
cartes-de-visite,  supplying  forty  for  J 10. 
He  had  a  ciurious  rule,  one  which  pho- 
tographers of  to-day  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  heed.     He  would   not   photo- 


graph more  th^n  forty  sitters  in  one  day. 
Another  specialist  was  the  great  Adam  Salo- 
mon. His  picture  was  a  fixed  size,  8J^  x 
loj^  inches — they  had  not  learnt  the  art 
of  trimming  in  those  days.  His  price  for 
a  first  print  was  $20,  and  if  he  did  not 
think  that  a  sitter  would  do  him  credit  he 
declined  to  photograph  him. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  always  in 
season  with  most  photographers — the  ques- 
tion of  insurance.  Are  you  insured,  and 
if  not,  why  not  ? 

The  light  in  many  a  dark-room  is  less 
than  one-tenth  candle  power — a  good  text 
by  the  way  for  some  underworked  New 
York  freak  legislator.  An  ideal  and  safe 
light  for  those  who  have  electric  current 
in  their  dark-rooms  is  a  filter  of  potassium 
bichromate.  Take  two  circular  or  other 
jars  so  chosen  that  one  can  fit  inside  the 
other  and  leave  a  clear  half-inch  between 
the  two  glasses.  Fill  this  space  with  a  6 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate, 
and  in  the  inner  jar  suspend  a  ten  candle- 
power  electric  lamp.  The  solution  is 
opaque  to  the  blue  and  ultra  rays,  but  almost 
totally  transparent  to  the  red  and  yellow. 
The  result  will  be  a  safe  light  of  intensity 
sufficient  to  read  by.  Keep  the  plate  from 
the  direct  rays. 

A  correspondent  writes:  **Why  must 
men  be  in  such  a  groove  ?  For  the  life  of 
me  I  cannot  understand  it,  probably  be- 
cause I  am  a  mere  mount  cutter  and  not  a 
photographer.  I  have  just  thirty-two  cabi- 
net portraits  for  which  I  have  to  make  a 
cut-out  mount  and  arrange  them  in  it. 
Twenty -six  of  the  portraits  are  identical 
in  pose,  lighting,  and  finish.  Twenty -six 
faces  will  look  out  of  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  mount  and  the  combined  result  will  be 
overpowering. '  * 

Our  correspondent  is  right.  We  have 
often  too  little  variety  in  our  work.  Julius 
F.  Sachse  long  ago  pointed  out  the  same 
thing,  and  gave  his  view  of  the  reason  for 
it.  ** A  photographer  will  occasionally  get 
hold  of  a  sitter  with  a  fine  characteristic 
head.  He  gets  his  subject  into  a  position, 
we  will  say  by  accident  or  good  luck,  where 
the  lighting  will  bring  out  all  the  striking 
characteristics;    the  resultant  picture  will 
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be  all  that  can  be  desired^  and  prove  a 
drawing  card.  Now,  what  is  the  result 
— for  the  next  year  or  two,  every  sitter, 
male  or  female,  from  infant  to  patriarch, 
will  all  be  posed  in  precisely  the  same 
light,  angle,  and  position,  no  matter  how 
unsuitable  it  might  be. 
■  ''Then,  again,  this  man's  competitors, 
spurred  on  more  or  less  by  the  free  adver- 
tisements given,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  marked  or  successful  portrait,  will  at- 
tempt to  imitate  that  particular  effect, 
which  results  in  a  decidedly  unhealthy  state 
of  affairs,  so  far  as  the  individuality  of 
pose  and  artistic  effects  are  concerned." 

The  single  achromatic  lens  is  by  no 
means  useless.  A  plano-convex  lens  with 
the  convex  side  toward  the  sitter  will  work 
at  full  opening  without  any  stop.  Its 
covering  power  is,  of  course,  very  small, 
but  it  will  take  vignetted  busts.  J.  H. 
Dallmeyer  used  to  suggest  for  single  lens 
landscape  work  to  place  the  stop  a  little 
behind  the  lens.  Architectural  work  can 
often  be  done  with  a  single  lens,  and  with- 
out any  perceptible  barrel  or  cushion  distor- 
tion— vide  the  cheap  camera  work  of  some 
amateurs. 

One  of  the  most  important  details 
which  helps  successful  portraiture  is  to  let 
the  sitter  feel  comfortable ;  especially  let 
him  feel  comfortable  so  far  as  the  light  is 
concerned. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
the  reception-room.  Too  often  it  is  neg- 
lected, the  furniture  old,  and  the  display 
of  pictures  never  changed.  It  is  possible 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  aggressively 
overcrowd.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  display.  Do  not  cover  the  walls 
with  a  crowded  mass  of  work.  A  few  choice 
examples,  carefully  selected  and  thought- 
fully arranged,  will  be  less  likely  to  tire  a 
prospective  sitter  and  more  likely  to 
please. 

We  hear  much  about  the  necessity  of 
using  pure  chemicals.  The  mistake  is  that 
we  usually  associate  the  advice  with  our 
visits  to  the  store.  But  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  impure  chemicals  from  the  dealers 
compared   with   the   dangers  or  impurity 


afterward.  All  developers  are  liable  to  de- 
teriorate when  mixed,  or  even  when  bulk 
is  first  broken.  And  if  care  is  taken  against 
these  latter  chances  of  deterioration  there 
will  be  little  need  to  curse  the  dealer. 

''I  had  a  most  exasperating  half -hour 
with  a  young  lady  recently, ' '  writes  a  pho- 
tographer. ''  She  just  wouldn't  look  pleas- 
ant and  I  was  in  despair*  At  last  I  turned 
the  conversation  to  golf^  and  soon  got  the 
desired  pose  and  animation." 

QuiU  a  HttU  heap  of  clotted  nonsense  is 
contained  in  a  paragraph  in  a  contempo- 
rary, where  a  writer  directs  drying  out  the 
hypo  from  negatives  by  exposing  them  to 
heat  and  rubbing  the  crystalline  powder 
off  the  film  with  cotton  wool.  This  same 
instructor  of  his  craftsfellows  goes  on  to 
observe  :  * '  Of  course  varnished  negatives 
can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  when 
the  hypo  has  forced  itself  through  the 
film  and  varnish."  Charity  urges  us  to 
suppose  that  this  is  a  piece  of  that  delicate 
humor  so  dear* to  the  heart  of  our  contem- 
porary. But  it  is  surely  unwise  to  give  the 
readers  the  faintest  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  customary  lofty  standard  of  scien- 
tific accuracy  is  being  for  a  moment  low- 
ered. A  journal  which  can  produce  such 
an  item  as  the  following  ought  to  jealously 
safeguard  its  reputation  :  *'  Unbroken  chil- 
blains can  be  cured  by  moistening  them 
often  with  lead  lotion  (Goulard's  water)  : 
this  is  poison,  so  must  be  carefully  used — 
an  ounce  will  be  enough." — G.  E,  B. 

Formula  for  Success,  Of  the  making 
of  formulae  there  is  no  end,  and  yet  of 
quite  satisfactory  formulae  there  is  a  lack  in 
some  lines.  The  mistake  is  in  wanting 
one  formula  to  work  in  all  cases.  Take 
the  case  of  depression  in  business,  poor 
trade,  nothing  doing — whatever  you  like 
to  call  it.  It  has  been  talked  about  since 
photography  was  and  the  formulae  for  its 
overcoming  are  numberless.  But  number- 
less formulae  are  not  what  the  unsuccessful 
man  wants — he  needs  one  good  one.  It 
may  be  advertising,  it  may  be  different 
prices,  it  may  be  some  specialty.  Let  him 
think  over  many  means,  using  brains  and 
judgment,  and  having  chosen  the  right 
formula  let  him  straightway  apply  it. 


SYLVIA    LYDEN    AS    '*SAPHO* 
By  Louis  F.  Jansen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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PORTRAIT 
By  Louis  F.  Jansen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


By  LOUIS   F.  JANSEN 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A   MEXICAN    MAID 
By  Winfield  Scott,  Trinidad,  Mexico 


OUR   PICTURES. 


E,  W.  dark, 


SPRINGTIME. 


New  York. 


With  the  coming  of  May  the  season  of 
general  photography  begins,  and  we  have 
varied  our  illustrations  to  suggest  some  of 
the  lines  of  work  appropriate  to  the  season. 

The  place  of  honor,  worthily,  is  given 
to  Mr.  George  B.  Sperry,  of  Toledo,  who 
shows  us  in  the  portrait  of  his  daughter 
the  inspiration  by  which  he  has  improved 
his  work  during  the  past  year  or  two.  Mr. 
Sperry  has  been  a  hard  worker  for  years. 
His  work  as  an  officer  of  the  National  As- 
sociation kept  him  back  from  the  success 
in  professional  work  which  can  only  be 
gained  by  steady  and  persistent  work  under 
the  skylight.  Since  he  has  been  released, 
in  part,  from  active  share  in  Association 
work  he  has  developed  his  business  in  an 
enterprising  way,  and  to-day  his  studio  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  generously  patronized  photo- 
graphic establishments  in  Toledo.  His 
work  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and  di- 


rectness;  he  aims  to  secure  likeness  and 
the  natural  grace  of  his  sitter;  and  the 
children  are  his  favorite  subjects.  Few 
men  in  the  profession  have  deserved  suc- 
cess more  than  Mr.  Sperry,  and  we  rejoice 
in  the  progress  he  has  made  of  late. 

The  three  poses  by  Mr.  Louis  F.  Jansen, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  prove  that  the  visitors 
to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  will  be 
well  cared  for  photographically.  Mr.  Jan- 
sen is  another  example  of  successful  growth 
following  hard  work  on  legitimate  lines. 
His  portraits  are  recognized  everywhere  as 
being  of  unusual  merit,  and  the  public 
favor  his  work  secures  is  well  deserved. 

The  views  of  Valletta,  Malta,  are  taken 
from  a  series  sent  by  an  old  subscriber  in 
that  delightful  island,  and  do  honor  to 
their  maker,  Mr.  S.  L.  Cassar.  Although 
known  to  travellers  in  Europe  by  his  excel- 
lent views,  Mr.  Cassar  is  an  equally  skilful 
worker  in  portraiture,  and  has  produced 
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much  good  work  in  that  specialty.  A  be- 
liever in  straightforward  photography,  Mr. 
Cassar  is  an  admirer  of  the  American 
school  of  professional  portraiture,  and  has 
for  years  eagerly  followed  the  progress 
made  by  American  photographers. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Turner,  who  sends  the  still- 
life  composition  and  an  excellent  example 
of  at-home  portraiture,  is  one  of  many 
skilled  amateurs  who  find  our  pages  full  of 
interest.  His  work  proves  that  he  reads 
carefully  and  well. 

Mr.  Alfred  Holden,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
prominent   worker   in    the    Pennsylvania 


Convention  this  year,  sends  us  a  series  of 
photographs  of  a  child  and  her  doll.  We 
engrave  three  of  them  as  offering  a  profit- 
able suggestion  to  those  who  **make  a 
specialty  of  children."  The  little  glimpse 
of  woodland  and  water  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Clark  is  engraved  simply  to  set  our  readers 
to  thinking  of  outdoors,  where  there  are 
lots  of  pleasures  photographic  and  other- 
wise at  this  time  of  the  year.  As  his  work 
shows,  Mr.  Clark  knows  how  to  make  the 
most  of  a  simple  subject,  which  is  often- 
times a  more  difficult  thing  than  photo- 
graphing a  scene  rich  in  natural  beauty. 


Alfred  Holden, 


THE   LITTLE  MOTHER. 


Philadefphia. 


HOW  TO    HELP   THE    RETOUCHER.* 


BY  DRINKWATER    BUTT. 


In  the  previous  article  I  pointed  out  that 
the  **pure  photograph"  is  not  always  all 
that  we  could  wish,  and  that  there  is  also 
room  for  improvement  in  the  treatment  it 
often  receives  under  the  name  of  '*  finish- 
ing,*' so  in  the  present  one  we  will  con- 
sider some  of  the  precautions  which  may 
be  taken  to  minimize  the  amount  of  the 
latter  which  may  be  required.  Among  the 
principal  defects  that  the  retoucher  is  called 
upon  to  remedy  are  those  arising  from  the 
unorthochromatism    of    ordinary     plates. 


•  The  second  of  a  series  of  papers  published   in 
Photography  on  "  Retouching." 


They  are  especially  apparent  in  portraiture, 
in  which  any  unequal  coloring  or  pigmen- 
tation of  the  skin  will  show  on  the  nega- 
tive with  much  more  distinctness  than  to 
the  ordinary  vision  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
causes  why  amateur  portraits  are  frequently 
anything  but  successful,  and  why  the 
worker  often  finds  his  friends  complaining 
that  he  has  made  them  appear  as  if  un- 
washed and  dirty. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  rather  strongly 
tinted  cheek,  which  in  nature  denotes  ro- 
bust health,  may  appear  on  the  negative, 
by  reason  of  its  color,  as  if  it  were  a 
shadow.     This  produces  at  once  a  hollow- 
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ness  of  face  and  a  woe-begone  expression 
that  are  possibly  not  characteristic  of  the 
original.  It  is  said  that  this  fact  has 
actually  been  turned  to  account  in  photo- 
graphs taken  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  case  for 
compensation  for  injuries  sustained  in  an 
accident ;  a  fully  retouched  print  being 
produced  to  show  the  individual  before  the 
occurrence,  and  a  totally  unretouched  one 
to  depict  him  afterward,  a  story  which  if 
not  vero  is  at  least  ben  trovato. 

Another  form  of  this  trouble  lies  in 
freckles,  which,  being  of  a  yellow  color, 
are  very  non-actinic,  and  consequently 
appear  as  black  spots  on  the  print  unless 
worked  out  on  the  negative.  This  is  even 
the  case  with  what  are  known  as  latent 
freckles,  in  which  the  pigmentation  hardly 
shows  through  the  skin  to  the  ordinary 
vision,  but  is  seen  plainly  enough  on  the 
photographic  plate. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
bathing  the  face  or  rubbing  it  with  a  rough 
towel  immediately  before  exposure,  by 
bringing  the  blood  to  the  surface,  will 
equalize  the  coloration,  and  make  the 
freckles  less  apparent  on  the  negative,  but 
neither  the  amateur  nor  the  professional 
can  always  resort  to  this  method,  any  more 
than  he  can  always  apply  powder  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  rubbing  process  will  necessitate  a  slight 
increase  of  exposure,  and  the  powder 
method  a  slight  reduction  of  it.  In  cases 
in  which  the  incorrect  rendering  of  color 
values  extends  to  large  surfaces,  such  as 
drapery,  or  portions  of  a  landscape,  one  of 
the  modes  of  working  on  the  back  of  the 
negative,  which  will  be  described  later  on, 
must  be  used.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  this  class  of  defect  is  always 
most  visible  in  plates  which  have  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  exposure,  and  so,  under 
all  circumstances,  as  full  an  exposure  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  allow  should  be 
given,  to  lessen  the  retouching  and  finish- 
ing afterward  necessary. 

Care  in  all  the  processes  through  which 
the  negative  goes  will  lessen  also  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  upon  it  sub- 
sequently. Careless  handling  may  abrade 
the  film,  or  disfigure  it  with  finger-marks ; 
uneven  flowing  on  of  the  developer  or 
failure  to  rock  the  dish  will  cause  markings 
which  will  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  after- 


ward to  get  rid  of;  while  dust  insures  a 
crop  of  pinholes  that  will  take  a  long  time 
to  obliterate. 

To  avoid  these  things,  I  advocate  the 
use  of  distilled  water  for  the  mixing  of  de- 
velopers, the  filtering  of  both  developers 
and  fixing  solutions  to  remove  any  particles 
of  dirt  or  undissolved  crystals,  the  use  of  a 
backing  which  will  not  go  powdery  when 
dry,  one  which  can  be  entirely  removed 
with  a  damp  cloth  before  development,  and 
the  greatest  cleanliness  of  hands,  dishes, 
and  dark  slides  on  all  occasions.  A  dust- 
ing out  of  the  interior  of  the  camera  is  an 
occasional  additional  precaution  that  might 
be  taken  more  often  than  it  commonly  is. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  plates 
be  dusted.  This  may  seem  somewhat 
paradoxical  advice,  but  my  own  experience 
is  that  it  is  very  easy,  even  with  the  softest 
of  brushes  or  dusters,  to  scratch  and 
damage  a  gelatine  film  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  dark-room,  and  that  the  action  of 
brushing  or  dusting  produces  an  electrical 
condition  of  the  plate  which  makes  it  at 
once  attract  some  of  that  dust  which  a 
chance  sunbeam  shows  always  to  be  present 
in  the  atmosphere. 

My  substitute  for  brushing  or  dusting  is 
to  hold  the  plate  by  the  edges,  with  its  sur- 
face in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  to 
strike  the  corner  of  it  sharply  against  the 
table  or  shelf,  when  any  particles  of  dust 
will  be  at  once  dislodged.  This  plan  I 
have  followed  for  several  years,  and  am 
seldom  or  never  troubled  with  pinholes. 
I  am  also,  of  course,  always  careful  to  have 
the  floors  and  shelves  of  my  dark-rooms 
kept  clean  and  free  from  splashings  of  solu- 
tions which  dry  up  and  crystallize,  and  so 
add  to  the  quantity  of  pernicious  dust  in 
the  air.  I  also  take  precautions  to  keep 
my  negatives  from  dust  while  they  are  dry- 
ing. The  necessity  of  choosing  a  non- 
pulverizing  backing  has  been  above  referred 
to,  but  it  may  be  also  added  that  the  mere 
use  of  backing  is  in  itself  a  preventative  of 
some  retouching  work,  which  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  done.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
use,  both  in  landscapes  and  portraiture, 
not  only  preventing  the  wholesale  halation, 
which  so  often  destroys  delicate  trees  and 
other  forms  seen  against  the  sky,  which 
often  spreads  the  light  of  a  white  shirt 
front  over  the  adjoining  broadcloth,  or  the 
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shimmer  of  white  satin  over  adjacent  black 
velvet,  but  preserving  the  half-tones  and 
high  lights  in  white  drapery,  and  the  fine 
patterns  in  lace,  which  otherwise  would 
need  attention  from  the  retoucher's  pencil. 

Now  that  we  have  such  excellent  prepa- 
rations for  the  purpose  on  the  market,  to 
say  nothing  of  ready  backed  plates,  I 
think  that  no  careful  photographer,  nor 
anyone  who  wishes  to  save  retouching  and 
other  work  on  his  negatives,  should  expose 
an  unbacked  plate. 

The  next  class  of  defects  to  be  con- 
sidered includes  those  caused  by  incor- 
rect or  defective  lighting.  By  the  latter 
term,  under-exposure  is  meant  chiefly — an 
error  which,  even  if  the  subject  is  correctly 
lighted  as  regards  form  and  direction,  will 
cause  more  retouching  to  be  necessary  than 
if  a  sufficient  time  had  been  given.  In 
this  connection  it  may  also  be  noted  that 
the  so-called  Rembrandt  style  of  lighting 
usually  shows  up  all  defects  very  plainly 
indeed,  so  that  when  it  is  chosen  plenty  of 
exposure  should  be  given,  intensification 
avoided,  and  careful  retouching  finally  re- 
sorted to. 

To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  light  upon  form,  and  to  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  the  incidence 
of  it  will  conceal  or  exaggerate  not  only 
contours,  but  also  surfaces,  the  student 
would  do  well  to  obtain  and  use  as  models 
a  couple  of  casts — one  of  the  head  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  the  other  of  the  well- 
known  bust  of  Diogenes.  By  taking  a  few 
photographs  of  them  under  different  effects 
of  lighting,  the  student  will  not  only  learn 
a  good  deal  about  the  art  of  lighting  per  se^ 


but  also  get  to  understand  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  the  retouching  which  would 
be  required,  in  the  different  cases,  to  soften 
shadows  and  join  them  up  with  half -tint  to 
the  high  lights,  and  to  take  out  the  surface 
defects  which  will  appear  in  varying  places 
as  the  lighting  is  altered. 

It  would  be  perhaps  asking  too  much 
that  every  photographer  and  every  re- 
toucher should  go  through  a  real  course  of 
drawing — first  from  casts  of  ornament, 
then  from  those  of  antique,  and  lastly  from 
the  life — but  I  can  assure  them  that  it 
would  be  of  almost  incalculable  benefit. 
On  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
their  general  art  education  and  perceptions 
I  will  not  here  enlarge,  but  I  can  tell  any 
would-be  retoucher  that  the  mere  ability  to 
finish  a  large  surface  and  to  give  the  model- 
ling of  a  head  from  the  cast  in  chalk  will 
make  the  smaller  work  of.  ordinary  re- 
touching come  very  much  easier  to  him  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  go 
through  such  a  course  as  that  above  in- 
dicated without  acquiring  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  face  which  will  be  of  the  utmost 
service  to  him.  As  an  assistance  to  the 
acquirement  of  this  knowledge,  he  will 
also,  in  any  case,  do  well  to  purchase  and 
study  one  of  the  small  anatomical  heads 
published  in  plaster  by  Brocciani,  by  means 
of  which  he  will  at  least  learn  to  distinguish 
the  forms  caused  by  the  muscles  of  the 
face  and  their  actions,  from  what  may  be 
called  the  more  accidental  contours,  and 
so  not  be  liable  to  create  the  absolutely  im- 
possible effects  one  so  often  sees  produced 
by  retouchers  entirely  ignorant  of  anatomy. 
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To  make  a  negative  of  some  old  en- 
graving, bound  in  some  venerable  tome, 
is  often  a  task  of  trouble  and  of  consider- 
able delicacy,  so  much  so  that  the  trouble, 
if  camera  copying  is  resorted  to,  is  more 
than  the  resulting  advantage. 

It  is  therefore  worth  remembering — what 
is  by  no  means  new  but  what  is  often  for- 
gotten— that  a  paper  negative  can  often  be 
made  by  direct  contact  without  using  the 
camera  at  all  and  of  a  quality  equal  to  and 


in  some  respects  better  than  a  glass-sup- 
ported negative  produced  in  the  camera. 
The  paper  to  be  used  is  any  glossy  bromide 
paper  or  some  slower  paper,  such  as  Velox. 
Lay  a  piece  of  this  sensitized  paper  under 
the  print,  the  face  of  the  print  to  the 
coated  side  of  the  paper,  and  cover  the 
back  of  the  print  with  a  sheet  of  heavy 
plate  glass  to  ensure  absolute  contact.  The 
exposure  should  be  to  diffused  daylight  and 
may  vary  from  thirty  seconds  to  one  min- 
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ute  or  even  more.  After  exposure  the 
paper  should  be  well  soaked  in  water  and 
then  developed  with  some  non -staining, 
non-fogging  developer  mixed  to  the 
strength  ordinarily  used.  The  addition  of 
a  little  potassium  bromide  to  the  developer 
will  be  an  advantage.  The  developer  we 
prefer  is  amidol,  and  development  should  be 
slow  and  gradual  and  without  any  attempt 
to  force  matters,  which  would  prove  fatal. 
If  the  original  engraving  is  not  time- 
stained  or  in  any  other  way  unevenly 
marked  the  paper  negative  obtained  in 
this  manner  should  prove  superior  to  a 
camera-made  one  in  its  clearer  lines,  and 
this  more  noticeably  in  the  finer  and  more 
delicate  parts  of  the  engraving.  The  ten- 
dency to  fill  up  or  clog  is  a  very  real  one 
when  engravings  are  copied  in  the  camera. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  spreading  ten- 
dency of  the  developer  in  the  film,  but  is 
also  in  part  due  to  reflected  light  on  the 


surface  of  the  print  itself  during  exposure. 
The  ink  surfaces  of  an  engraving  are  by  no 
means  dead  black,  and  the  light  reflected 
from  them  tends  to  weaken  their  intensity 
and  by  a  kind  of  halation  give  the  blurred 
effect.  Indeed,  given  a  fairly  good  ink  on 
a  good  quality  of  paper  which  is  not 
stained,  a  negative  by  contact  should  be 
fully  as  good  as  any  one  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  in  the  camera,  and  at 
infinitely  less  trouble. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  plan 
is  merely  a  makeshift  to  save  trouble ;  it  is 
a  good  practical  method.  We  have  recom- 
mended bromide  paper  as  being  the  rap- 
idest  method  of  procedure;  but  there  is 
no  reason,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned, 
why  any  fine-textured  printing-out  paper 
should  not  be  used.  Some  of  the  finest 
negatives  we  have  ever  obtained  by  this 
method  were  made  years  ago  and  were  on 
albumen  paper. 
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BY    CHAS.   R.   ANSELL. 


In  all  our  larger  cities  the  photo-supply 
stores  do  much  for  the  amateur  beyond 
selling  him  plates  and  chemicals.  The 
amateur  is  so  prone  to  get  "stuck,**  or  to 
want  something  which  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  his  skill  or  apparatus  to  produce, 
and  then  he  naturally  turns  to  his  dealer. 
**  But  the  amateur  is  such  an  unmitigated 
bore,  * '  says  one.  That  may  or  may  not  be. 
There  are  amateur  bores  as  there  are, 
doubtless,  bores  in  the  fraternity,  but  the 
amateur  as  a  class  is  a  money  spending  fact 
and  if  there  is  anything  in  him  he  should 
be  worked.  The  amateur  is  innocent  of 
any  fixed  intention  to  compete  with  the 
professional,  nor  does  he  in  the  main  do 
so.  Very  probably,  take  him  all  in  all,  he 
helps  more  than  he  hinders.  In  the  large 
cities  the  amateur  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealer ;  and  the  photographer — at  least  the 
successful  one — needs  him  not.  But  in  the 
smaller  cities,  where  the  amateur  is  not  so 
well  looked  after,  the  photographer  has 
often  spare  time,  and  inclination  to  add  to 
his  income  in  any  legitimate  manner.  A 
few  years  ago  Wilson's  urged  all  photog- 


raphers in  small  cities  to  seriously  consider 
the  question  of  becoming  dealers.  It  did 
not  urge  indiscrimate  opening  of  stores, 
but  did  suggest  that  such  a  move  was 
worthy  of  careful  thought.  The  reasons 
for  such  a  venture  are  twofold.  First  there 
is,  or  should  be,  a  direct  profit  from  the 
sale  of  merchandise,  and  second  it  prevents 
someone  else  taking  the  supply  field, 
and  eventually  encroaching  on  what  is 
more  legitimately  the  photographer's  own 
ground.  A  number  of  photographers 
actually  did  become  dealers,  in  response  to 
the  suggestions  made,  and  on  the  lines 
given,  and  I  believe  that  almost  all  of  them 
are  glad  that  they  made  the  move. 

The  value  of  the  amateur  lies  largely  in 
the  fact  that  the  one  who  will  make  use  of 
the  photographer's  skill  and  experience  is 
the  more  wealthy  (and  more  reasonable) 
one.  The  man  who  wants  a  cheap  4x5 
camera  and  sells  portraits  to  his  friends  for 
a  trifle  over  cost,  and  (usually  though  not 
always)  for  as  much  as  they  are  worth,  is 
of  course  not  worth  any  consideration 
except  as  the  purchaser  of  an  occasional 
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dozen  of  plates.  But  the  amateur  who 
buys  a  good  camera  and  tries  to  make  de- 
cent pictures  is  open  to  spend  good  money 
for  developing  and  printing;  and  if  he 
does  this  himself  he  is  ready  to  buy  skill 
in  sundries,  such  as  spotting  or  retouching, 
and  to  pay  for  it. 

Speaking  of  developing,  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  the  average  trade  de- 
veloper— some  clerk  in  the  supply  store — 
treats  amateur  exposures  with  a  weak- 
minded  contempt  ?  He  knows  that  some 
inexperienced  amateurs  make  wild  shots, 
and  as  he  is  used  to  turning  out  spoilt 
plates,  the  average  clerk  spoils  many 
plates  that  the  photographer  has  exposed 
reasonably  correctly,  and  as  soon  as  an 
amateur  is  at  all  advanced  in  his  work  he 
**  does  the  rest  '*  himself  simply  because  he 
has  found  this  out.  The  photographer  who 
developed  plates  with  care,  and  would  give 
a  few  moments  of  tactful  suggestion  when 
delivering  faulty  negatives  to  Master  In- 
experience, would  not  only  tend  to  cure 
Inexperience,  but,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  would  keep  his  trade. 

The  especial  side  line  of  which  I  was 
thinking  when  I  commenced  this  article  is 
copying,  including  enlarging.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  things  which  is  strictly  and 
legitimately  photographic;  that  is  a  man 
need  not  be  a  dealer  or  run  a  store  in  order 
to  undertake  it.  All  amateurs  are  pleased 
to  hang  their  productions  on  their  walls — 
proud  to  do  so.  And  as  few  amateurs 
work  in  large  sizes  there  is  much  room  for 
enlargements.  Not  necessarily  enormous 
ones,  though  some  may  wish  an  enlarge- 
ment of  many  diameters  on  some  rough 
paper ;  but  for  the  most  part  pictures  from 
8  X  10  to  12x15  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  most 
demand.  Single  bromide  enlargements, 
plainly  mounted,  could  be  supplied  at  from 


forty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  leave  a  reason- 
able payment  for  time.  A  bromide  en- 
largement properly  made  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful thing.  Some  perverse  fate  has  decreed 
that  the  average  man  should  try  his  utmost 
to  turn  out  poor  careless  work  on  bromide 
paper.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  grasped 
the  fact  that  results  indistinguishable  from 
platinum,  and  from  several  other  favorite 
processes,  are  obtainable  on  bromide. 
Bromide  paper  is  utterly  undeserving  of 
the  way  in  which  it  is  too  often  treated. 
Handle  it  sensibly  and  with  just  reasonable 
care,  and  bromide  paper  will  treat  you 
well  and  bring  more  orders.  The  copying 
is  a  line  which  should  bring  in  returns. 
How  often  I  have  been  asked  about  repro- 
ducing one  head  from  a  group,  or  making 
a  moderately  sized  enlargement  from  some 
negative  or  old  glass  positive.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  photographer  should  not 
redeem,  from  some  poor  amateur  negative, 
the  portrait  which  cannot  be  repeated. 
He  is  not  either  cutting  his  own  throat  or 
going  over  to  the  enemy.  Do  not  let  him 
ask  a  fancy  price,  and  above  all  do  not  let 
him  do  the  work  for  less  than  it  is  worth. 
The  person  requiring  the  work  will  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  if  it  is  agreed  on 
before  starting.  There  is  much  copyirvg, 
of  very  small  or  very  faded  work  which 
may  require  much  care ;  perhaps  two  or 
three  negatives  and  positives,  or  possibly 
an  enlargement,  carefully  worked  up,  and 
then  re-photographed. 

The  man  in  the  small  town  who  culti- 
vates the  amateur  will  find  that  there  is 
good  money  in  him  which  he  is  prepared 
to  spend  for  honest  value.  And  in  the 
versatility  of  his  work,  and  the  varied 
channels  in  which  it  can  be  placed,  is  one 
of  the  photographer's  surest  safeguards 
against  possibilities  of  disastrous  times. 
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BY   A.    G.    MARSHALL. 


L    JOHN    L.    STODDARD. 

The  illustrated  lecture  field  lost  its  big- 
gest and  brightest  flower  when  John  L. 
Stoddard  retired  two  years  ago,  full  of 
honors,  though  not  of  years.     Without  a 


doubt  he  entertained  more  howling  swells 
and  ameliorated  the  rigors  of  the  lenten 
season  for  more  religious  matinee  girls  than 
all  the  other  fellows  whose  full-dress  shirt 
fronts  nightly  gleam  in  the  calcium's 
glare. 
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Several  years  ago  Mr.  Stoddard  sent  me 
an  invitation  to  meet  him  in  the  green- 
room of  Daly's  Theatre  an  hour  before  his 
lecture,  with  some  of  my  colored  Ian  tern - 
slides.  A  perfectly  appointed  carriage — 
none  better  in  the  city  for  hire — was  turn- 
ing away  from  the  stage  door  as  I  pressed 
the  button.  Everything  that  this  king  of 
lecturers  did  was  in  bang-up  style,  as  might 
be  expected  where  the  cost  of  a  seat  to  his 
show  would  scarcely  have  been  sneezed  at 
by  Patti  herself. 

He  met  me  with  just  the  proper  blend 
of  warmth  and  simplicity — and  did  not  use 
a  society  handshake.  It  was  a  toned  down 
college  society  grip— cordial  and  fraternal. 
His  figure,  of  medium  size,  was  as  nearly 
faultless  as  one  often  sees ;  his  dress  was 
absolutely  faultless,  and  his  presence  and 
manner  were  princely  without  swagger. 
He  would  *  *  take  ' '  well  photographically 
as  well  as  socially  at  any  angle.  Nature 
did  much,  culture  did  more,  and  hang  the 
expense  completed  the  job  of  putting  John 
L.  Stoddard  at  the  head  of  *'  Lenten  At- 
tractions.'* Magnetism  and  enthusiasm, 
trained  into  perfect  art,  infused  his  dis- 
course with  a  dramatic  sense  never  reached 
by  any  other  man  in  describing  dissolving 
views.  Your  interest  was  chained  by  his 
narrative,  and  the  pictures  just  happened 
along  to  fit  the  images  already  called  up  to 
the  mind's  eye. 

The  same  enthusiasm  was  in  his  conver- 
sation. If  he  remarked  on  the  weather 
the  clouds  and  winds  took  on  an  intensely 


personal  interest  to  the  listener.  He  made 
you  feel  of  some  consecjuence  yourself,  too, 
which  is  a  secret  of  popularity  that  many 
greater  men  have  never  discovered.  He 
exclaimed  over  my  work  in  terms  that  I 
flatly  lack  the  cheek  to  record,  and  prom- 
ised me  some  substantial  commissions. 

Before  facing  the  audience  he  assisted 
the  dramatic  unities  by  a  little  '  *  make-up. ' ' 
A  chamois  chest  protector  in  two  flaps 
attached  to  the  lining  of  his  waistcoat, 
covered  his  shirt  bosom  like  the  doors  of  a 
triptych  painting.  This  ingenious  device 
was  tucked  back  out  of  sight,  and  before 
the  mirror  a  touch  of  rouge  was  placed  to 
relieve  the  classic  paleness  which  might 
have  become  ghastliness  under  the  white 
beam  of  the  lime-light.  Then,  after  a  little 
sip  of  wine  of  coca  to  tone  up  his  vocal 
cords,  or,  as  Mr.  Wegg  would  say  of  a 
stronger  potation,  to  **meller  the  organ," 
he  was  ready  to  ** go  on." 

The  beautiful  entertainment  that  night 
was  on  Japan.  I  took  it  in  from  the  coign 
of  vantage  of  the  lantern  operator's  side, 
and  the  charm  was  not  in  the  least  im- 
paired by  my  view  behind  the  scenes. 

It  has  been  said  that  beside  *Miving 
high  and  feeding  soft"  at  the  most  ex- 
pensive caravansaries  in  the  world  for 
years,  Mr.  Stoddard  stowed  away  a  million 
dollars  *' rake-off"  from  the  platform,  be- 
side retaining  valuable  royalties  from  the 
sale  of  his  books  of  travel.  I  hope  he  did — 
we  need  an  outpouring  of  grace  and  scholar- 
ship among  our  millionaires. 


BUTTON    PORTRAITS. 


An  old  and  valued  reader  of  the  Maga- 
zine writes  us  a  long  letter  in  which  he 
urges  that  the  penny  portrait  should  be  ad- 
vocated as  a  means  of  bringing  prosperity 
to  photographers.  We  fear  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  suggestion.  In  the  first 
place,  fortunately,  the  fraternity  is  not  in 
urgent  need  of  a  prosperity  bringer ;  for, 
on  the  whole,  prices  are  fair,  good  work  is 
appreciated,  and  there  is  a  fair  quantity 
of  it. 

We  have  more  than  once  referred  to 
button  pictures,  stamp  pictures,  penny  pic- 
tures, and  the  like,  and  we  have  suggested 


the  addition  of  a  Klay's  multiplying  holder 
to  the  studio  furniture.  Very  many  men 
have  taken  up  the  idea  and  have  made 
much  money  by  it.  It  is  very  easy  to 
demonstrate  by  figures  that  stamp  portraits 
are  a  little  gold-mine.  Says  the  enthusiast, 
**  You  can  make  a  score  of  portraits  on  one 
5x7  plate,  and  print  them  all  together  on 
one  sheet  of  paper. ' '  This  is  true,  but  on 
a  similar  basis  any  branch  of  photography 
can  show  golden  results  on  paper.  And 
stamp  portraits,  properly  worked,  have 
proved  remunerative  in  some  hands.  But 
the  most  successful  man  has  been  the  one 
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who  sacrificed  all  his  business  to  the  stamp 
or  button  craze,  and  of  course  as  soon  as 
the  fashion  waned  he  had  to  begin  anew  on 
some  new  line.  We  have  no  wish  to  decry 
buttons ;  they  fill  a  legitimate  and  vacant 
niche  in  the  economy  of  things  photo- 
graphic ;  but  to  advocate  them  as  a  panacea 
for  all  ills,  or  even  as  a  line  widely  advisa- 
ble, is  not  calculated  to  advance  photog- 
raphy. 

Photography  in  America  has  gained  its 
position  by  steady  advancement.  To  re- 
vert to  button  pictures  is  often  retrograde 
travel  on  the  basis  of  coupons  or  cut  rates. 
The  true  way  to  advance  is  to  keep  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  larger  sizes — by  which 
we  mean  keeping  as  near  the  cabinet  size 
as  possible  for  regular  work.  The  old 
carte-de-visite  was  ousted  by  the  cabinet, 
which  was  an  eminently  proper  move.  The 
cabinet  proved,  however,  too  large  for 
some  purposes,  and  so  a  new  size,  allowing 
much  latitude — the  midget — ^was  intro- 
duced. This  is  surely  sufficiently  small  for 
any  but  an  exceptional  trade,  and  is  too 


small  for  some  fortunate  or  able  men.  To 
make  the  midget  a  universal  standard  would 
be  unwise  ;  to  make  the  stamp  a  standard 
would  be  foolish. 

Here  is  an  old  friend — or  enemy — ^in  a 
new  guise  ;  we  find  him  in  the  columns  of 
a  daily  paper:  **  Photographers  have  dis- 
covered a  new  method  of  treating  paper 
with  chemicals  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
can  be  stretched  at  will  after  the  picture 
has  been  printed  upon  it.  This  stretching 
of  the  paper  achieves  wonderful  results ; 
round,  chubby  faces  are  made  oval  and 
spirituelle ;  and  several  inches  of  stature 
may  be  added  to  a  figure.  The  results  ob- 
tained are  eminently  artistic.  * '  Good  for 
the  lay  press. 

Keep  your  brain  busy  at  your  work. 
**  Thoughts  shut  up  want  air  and  spoil,  like 
bales  unopened  to  the  sun." 

**  Thoughts  are  things,"  and  beautiful 
work  may  be  produced  by  proper  thinking. 


PRACTICAL  METHODS  AND  FORMULAE. 


A  metol'hydro  developer  for  bromide 
papers  is  a  two  solution  one,  as  follows  : 
No.  I.  Metol,  2  drams;  hydroquinone, 
30  grains ;  potassium  bromide,  1 5  grains  ; 
sulphate  of  soda,  i  ounce;  dissolved  in  10 
ounces  of  hot  water.  No.  2.  Carbonate 
of  potash,  I  ounce ;  sulphite  of  soda, 
I  ounce ;  hot  water,  10  ounces.  For  use 
.take  3  parts  No.  i,  2  parts  No.  2,  3  parts 
water.  If  the  negative  is  extremely  thin 
very  slightly  increase  the  proportion  of 
No.  I,  and  do  not  add  the  water.  The  old, 
mixed  solution  may  be  kept  for  over- 
exposures. 

An  ink  for  writing  on  glass  is  made  of 
10  parts  of  white  shellac  and  4  parts  of 
Venice  turpentine,  dissolved  in  1 5  parts  of 
oil  of  turpentine  and  thickened  with  5 
parts  of  lampblack. 

When  a  bromide  print  hangs  back  locally 
during  development  a  method  of  forcing 
matters  is  to  use  a  small  glass  syringe  with 
which  to  direct  a  jet  of  the  developer  on 
the  backward  part. 


Steam  may  be  used  to  fix  pencil  or 
crayon  work  on  bromide  prints.  The  jet 
may  be  obtained  by  fixing  a  rubber  tube  to 
the  kettle  spout.  The  steam,  very  care- 
fully applied,  softens  the  gelatine  surface 
and  the  powder  amalgamates  and  gives  a 
surface  the  texture  of  the  gelatine.  Need- 
less to  say  care  is  necessary  or  the  work 
will  be  overdone  and  the  print  spoilt. 

Never  use  hypo  freshly  mixed.  Freshly 
mixed  hypo  is  colder  than  the  room  in 
which  it  is  mixed,  and  a  little  warm  water 
should  be  stirred  in,  just  enough  to  take  off 
the  chill,  or  the  hypo  should  stand  a  few 
hours  in  the  room.  To  put  plates  from  a 
warm  developer  into  a  cold  hypo  bath  is 
very  liable  to  cause  frilling. 

Oil  paint  for  backgrounds  may  be  ren- 
dered flexible,  to  allow  of  the  background 
being  rolled,  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
soft  soap.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  soft  soap 
in  six  ounces  of  boiling  water  and  work  it 
well  into  three  pounds  of  ordinary  oil 
paint. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  CUSTOMERS'  HOMES. 


BY   ALFRED   WILKES.  . 


"  I  AM  great  on  chairs  in  my  studio/' 
said  a  well-known  photographer  recently. 
Therein  he  showed  the  result  of  a  common 
experience.  We  are  apt  to  consider  a 
chair  to  be  a  chair  and  nothing  more.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  are  chairs  and  chairs. 
Some  people  will  think  of  the  great  loung- 
ing club  chair  as  the  acme  of  bliss ;  others 
delight  in  the  low  wicker  rocker.  Some 
people  sit  low,  others  sit  high,  and  almost 
everyone  consciously  or  unconsciously  has 
a  favorite  chair  and  position.  By  having 
a  number  of  chairs  of  various  heights  and 
degrees  of  comfort  my  friend  could  gen- 
erally manage  to  settle  his  sitters  into 
some  comfortable  unrestrained  position. 
In  deciding  on  unconventional  chairs  the 
photographer  made  a  step  from  that  quaint 
fairyland  which  we  all  know  so  well ; 
that  land  whose  exotic  palms  grow  from 
ninety-cent  vases,  standing  on  gray  time^ 
worn  mediaeval  stairs ;  where  ladies  in 
evening  dress  sit  erect  and  alert  in  red 
plush  mahogany  chairs,  in  the  middle  of 
an  autumn  landscape;  where  everyone  is 
clothed  in  their  Sunday  best  and  a  pain- 
ful stare  —  in  brief,  the  land  of  the  acces- 
sory. 

There  is  scarcely  a  professional  photog- 
rapher who  has  not  been  asked,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  photograph  some  person 
at  home.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  aged 
or  the  invalid,  but  rather  to  the  person 
who  has  no  particular  love  for  the  conven- 
tion ef  the  studio  and  its  accessories. 
There  are  few  people  of  wealth  who  have 
not  a  home  in  which  photographs  may  be 
taken  as  well  as  in  the  average  studio. 
Certain  it  is  that  if  a  photographer  qualified 
himself  for  this  class  of  work  he  would 
find  the  commissions  coming  to  him. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  most  people  are 
best  represented  in  the  midst  of  a  wealth 
of  accessory.  I  know  this  is  rank  heresy 
and  so  I  will  explain  that  I  do  not  mean 
studio  accessory.  Take  a  person  in  the 
surroundings  of  their  own  homes.  So 
many  people — that  is  educated  peo])le — 
do  not  care  for  the  photographer's  furni- 
ture.    They  have  no  objection   to   their 


own  furniture.  But  then  they  cannot  cart 
their  furniture  to  the  studio,  and  so  the 
studio  camera  must  perforce  be  taken  to 
them.  And  think,  too,  of  the  incongruity 
of  a  pose  in  the  studio.  A  sitter  might 
bring  his  own  chair,  but  what  about  his 
tables.  And  if  the  table  were  taken,  what 
about  his  carpet,  and  his  wall-paper,  and 
the  candlesticks  on  his  mantel-piece. 
And  what — most  important  of  all — about 
his  peace  of  mind.  How  can  we  get 
naturalness  in  a  studio  ?  It  must  be  diffi- 
cult for  we  so  seldom  do  it.  The  most  in- 
experienced among  us  know  how  much 
surroundings  affect  a  person.  Change  of 
scene  is  a  favorite  prescription  of  physi- 
cians. The  ability  to  take  a  sitter  out  of 
his  painful  self -consciousness  is  one  of  a 
photographer*  s  most  valuable  assets-^we 
often  speak  of  it  as  tact — valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  its  completeness.  Where  we 
cannot  avoid  a  strained  expression  we  try 
to  retrieve  ourselves  by  pretty  retouch- 
ing, and  so  emphasise  our  own  condem- 
nation. 

We  are  apt  to  give  too  much  prominence 
to  the  portrait ;  the  new  school  is  beginning 
to  discover  that  the  person  is  often  better 
than  the  portrait.  And  it  is  the  person — 
the  personality — that  we  endeavor  to  obtain 
in  at-home  work.  We  make  our  portraits  too 
big.  A  portrait  may  be  small,  provided  it 
has  the  right  setting.  Let  us  photograph 
our  sitter  in  his  study,  or  in  her  boudoir. 
Represent  the  child  in  his  nursery  or  the 
girl  at  play.  We  have  heard — perhaps 
more  than  enough — of  the  art  of  **not 
posing. ' '  Something  like  it  will  be  feas- 
ible in  homes,  as  concerns  both  pose  and 
accessory.  Chairs  may  be  moved  a  little, 
but  on  the  whole  the  furniture  will  have  its 
own  positions.  And  the  pose  will  be  a 
natural  one. 

There  is  one  important  f^ct  about  at-home 
work.  Every  house  is  a  separate  studio 
and  presents  fresh  problems.  Houses  are 
not  built  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  photog- 
rapher's light.  Hence  it  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  studio  work.  But  it  is  not 
impossible  work,  it  is  work  to  delight  the 
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heart  of  the  true  lover  of  photography, 
and  it  is  remunerative  work.  Every  sub- 
ject will  require  its  own  solution.  I  have 
seen  lovely  snap-shot  effects  of  children 
playing  in  front  of  a  large  window  and 
ideal  ** at-home*'  poses  taken  in  ten  or 
twelve  seconds.  But  to  be  successful  the 
worker  must  be  a  master  of  flash-light. 
Not  merely  an  experimenter,  but  a  master. 
He  must  be  able  to  decide  just  where  to 
place  his  lamps,  how  many  of  them,  and 
how  much  powder.  You  cannot  afford  to 
make  trials  with  paying  sitters.  The  diffi- 
culties of  windows  and  mirrors  must  all  be 
thought  out  and  got  rid  of  previously. 
And  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of  hardness  of 


face  in  the  negative  it  must  not  go  forward 
into  the  print.  It  must  be  faked  until  the 
print  is  perfect — if  that  is  possible.  So 
the  man  who  wishes  to  make  a  specialty  of 
at-home  work  there  is  a  profitable  field. 
But  it  must  not  be  a  question  of  **how 
cheap, '  *  but  *  *  how  good. ' '  At-  home  work 
is  not  $5  per  dozen,  nor  yet  $io  ;  though 
occasional  work,  added  to  the  other 
specialties  of  the  photographer,  may  pay 
at  these  prices.  It  all  depends  on  the 
man  and  the  place.  But  the  best  work 
must  be  more  on  the  Hollinger  method, 
at  so  much  per  print.  Every  print  must 
be  perfect,  worth  a  good  price — and  must 
fetch  it. 


"TO  SAFEGUARD  THE  INTERESTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS." 


Such  is  the  brief  but  comprehensive  way 
in  which  the  *  *  Professional  Photographers* 
Association  of  Great  Britain ' '  defines  its 
reason  for  existence. 

The  photographers  of  the  British  Isles 
have  long  groaned  under  a  score-and-one 
more  or  less  exasperating  conditions. 
Though  they  have  groaned  in  unison 
they  have  protested  as  individuals,  and 
have  long  felt  the  weakness  that  comes  from 
lack  of  union.  At  last  the  final  straw  has 
been  added,  and,  to  mix  the  metaphor, 
the  worm  has  turned. 

As  we  have  already  briefly  noted,  cer- 
tain English  national  advertisers  are  offer- 
ing cabinet  photographs  as  premiums. 
Sundry  coupons,  together  with  sixty  cents 
and  a  photograph,  are  to  be  sent  to  them, 
and  they  in  return  send  a  dozen  mounted 
cabinet  prints — bromide  prints.  Naturally 
this  is  a  serious  hit  at  photographers, 
especially  at  those  smaller  men  in  the 
country  towns,  and  it  has  called  forth  much 
vigorous  protest.  This  protest  gradually 
took  practical  form  in  the  shape  of  a  meet- 
ing of  London  photographers,  called  to 
discuss  some  united  mode  of  action.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  our  confrere  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography^  Mr. 
Thomas  Bedding,  but  apart  from  him 
the  hundred  who  put  in  an  appearance 
were  all  directly  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  professional  portraiture. 

In  a  long  and  able  summing  up  of  con- 


ditions the  chairman  pointed  out  many 
difficulties  which  beset  the  photographer, 
and  some  at  least  of  which  might  be  over- 
come by  united  action.  Photographers  on 
this  side  who  take  (or  don't  take)  an  in- 
terest in  copyright  and  similar  matters  can 
sympathize  with  our  British  brethren. 
Among  the  things  suggested  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  a  united  body,  the 
watching  of  legislation,  local  and  imperial, 
was  emphasized.  The  factory  act,  which 
regulates  the  hours  of  assistants  ;  the  ques- 
tion of  fair  and  reasonable  insurance;  a 
strong  benevolent  association,  and  the 
ownership  right  to  the  negative  were  all 
mentioned.  Apprentices  and  employes 
were  referred  to  and  then  came  the  rather 
delicate  questions  of  price.-cutting  and  of 
commercial  honesty — such  as  calling  a 
bromide  a  platinum.  Finally,  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  photographer  had  to 
pay  full,  discountless,  retail  prices  for 
everything,  even  when  he  wished  to  be- 
come a  dealer,  and  that  other  oppressions 
were  '*too  numerous  to  mention,"  it  was 
felt  that  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  union 
had  been  made  out. 

It  was  stated  that  the  photographers  of 
London  numbered  some  300,  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  about  4000.  The 
meeting,  with  the  exception  of  some  dozen 
or  more  persons,  was  composed  of  London 
professionals.  These  practically  resolved 
themselves  into  a  local  *' chapel,"  select- 
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ing  t^'enty-six  Londoners  to  form  a  tem- 
porary committee  to  undertake  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  of  rules,  officers, 
etc.  It  is  suggested  to  form  a  central 
union  in  London  and  provincial  ones  in 
as  many  cities  or  districts  as  proves  feasible. 
The  provincial  associations  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  London  committee  by  two 
of  their  members.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
this   means    the   whole  country   will    be 


covered  by  a  strong  body  ready  to  unite  at 
any  time  or  in  any  district  for  vigorous 
action. 

In  its  first  inception  the  Professional 
Photographers*  Association  seems  to  have 
a  strong  measure  of  support.  Of  the 
need  of  such  an  Association  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
our  British  brethren  will  not  rest  until  a 
really  strong  union  is  an  accomplished  fact. 


ABOUT  BUSINESS  LETTERS. 


There  are  two  ways  of  doing  business : 
by  word  of  moiith  and  by  writing  letters. 
Each  method   has  its  partisans,  and  each 
can,  no  doubt,  argue  very  cogently  on  the 
respective  advantages  of  the  two  methods. 
There  is  one  class  of  business  men,  shrewd 
and  cautious  to  a  degree,  and  of  wide  ex- 
perience  of    men   and   things,   who   will 
advise  you  that  all  business  should  be  done, 
wherever  possible,  by  personal  interview, 
and  never  by  committing  yourself  to  writ- 
ing.    The   other   class,  who,  it   must   be 
granted,  are  progressive,  successful   men, 
careful    and    methodical,    and    probably 
equally  as  shrewd  as  the  other,  advise  that 
all  business  transactions  should  be  in  writ- 
ing, personal  interviews  being  always  con- 
firmed by  letters.     There  is  a  good  deal  of 
ancient  wisdom  in  the  former  course,  and 
we   will  concede    that   where   the   inter- 
viewer possesses  those  rare  qualities  which 
should  distinguish  the  true  '*  ambassador  of 
commerce" — the  gifts  of  suavity,  tactful 
push,  and  that  thorough  principle  which 
will  prevent  him  from  inveigling  a  custo- 
mer into  a  bad  bargain — there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  it,  except  that  it  is  a 
wise  precaution,  even   in  such  a  case,  to 
confirm  transactions  by  letter.     So  long  as 
human  nature  is  human  nature  we  suppose 
that  personal  persuasiveness  will  be  a  great 
power  in  business,  yet  we  would  rather  see 
all  business  done  by  correspondence  if  it 
were    possible.     It  would    be    the    most 
simple  and  straightforward  method.     The 
old  way  of  doing  business  orally  can  never 
rise  very  far  above  the  haggling  of    the 
ntiarket  place,  or  the  huckstering  of   the 
peddler  and  the  **  Cheap  Jack."    There  is 
to    our  mind   something  too   often    remi- 


niscent of  the  low  cunning  of  the  savage 
in  the  class  of  business  which  depends  on 
personal  persuasiveness.  Men  are  selected 
who  are  gifted  with  a  glibness  of  tongue 
and  an  oiliness  of  manner  which  are  too 
often  associated  with  insincerity  if  not  down- 
right untruthfulness  and  dishonesty.  Bri- 
bery and  corruption,  lying  and  chicanery, 
deception  and  intrigue,  flourish  where  busi- 
ness is  done  by  word  of  mouth  instead  of 
by  correspondence.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  street  corner  and  the  bar-room,  and  is 
equally  as  degrading  to  the  seller  as  to  the 
buyer;  such  business  as  would  besmirch 
honest  white  paper. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  business  by 
correspondence  if  it  will  prevent  this 
trafficking  with  conscience.  Men  are  more 
careful  in  what  they  put  on  paper  than  in 
what  they  say  orally.  But  it  is  not  always 
the  saying  that  brings  about  the  doing  of 
unprincipled  acts.  A  nod  or  a  wink,  a 
smile  or  a  shrug,  an  exhibition  of  the 
palm,  and  the  chink  of  a  coin  are  the  only 
tools  and  stock  in  trade  with  men  who  pre- 
fer to  do  business  without  correspondence. 

Whatever  disadvantages  there  may  be  in 
doing  business  by  correspondence,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  great  and  solid 
advantages  outweigh  them,  and  there  are, 
after  all,  many  circumstances  in  which 
business  can  be  done  only  in  this  way. 
Even  where  the  alternative  offers  of  doing 
business  by  personal  interview  or  by  writ- 
ing we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
latter  is  the  preferable  course,  unless  one 
is  very  sure  of  the  man  to  be  sent  as 
interviewer. 

Concurrent  with  the  growth  of  the  type- 
writer there  has  sprung  up  a  tendency  to 
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study  the  form  and  style  of  business  letters, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  commercial 
correspondence  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  schools,  polytechnics  and  evening 
classes.  That  there  is  need  for  such  in- 
struction must  be  obvious  to  every  busi- 
ness man  who  reflects  on  the  style  of  the 
bulk  of  the  letters  he  gets  by  his  morning 
mail,  or  who  ponders  over  the  blunders  of 
his  own  clerks,  who  have  let  him  in  for 
many  a  trouble  by  writing  badly  worded  or 
indiscreet  letters ;  nay,  more,  does  he  not 
recollect  his  own  early  follies,  leading  to 
bitter  experiences  costing  him  not  only 
hard  cash  out  of  pocket  but  sleepless  nights 
and  racking  worries  by  day  ?  How  often 
has  an  ill-considered  letter  cost  the  patron- 
age of  an  old  and  valued  customer  or  en- 
tailed considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  be- 
sides loss  of  self-respect  and  dignity ! 
How  often  has  a  thoughtless  word  or  phrase 
led  to  a  disastrous  law  suit,  or  has  involved 
an  issue  which  had  to  be  compromised  at 
great  loss ! 

We  do  not  know  what  form  instruction 
in  business  correspondence  takes  in  the 
schools,  but  we  hope  it  is  not  simply  the 
cultivation  of  a  graceful  style  which,  how- 
ever desirable,  does  not  include  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  characteristics  of  a  business 
letter.  To  be  able  to  write  a  letter  which 
shall  state  a  fact  precisely  and  concisely. 


and  in  a  manner  such  that  it  cannot  possi- 
bly be  misconstrued;  a  letter  which  can 
neither  give  offence  nor  provoke  mistrust ; 
and  a  letter  which  shall  be  firm  where 
firmness  is  needed,  conciliatory  where  such 
a  course  is  requisite,  yet  courteous  and 
dignified  withal,  is  a  greater  art  than  the 
writing  of  a  book,  and  the  man  who  can 
always  write  the  letter  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances is  a  man  deserving  to  be  honored 
and  to  take  rank  amongst  the  nobility  of 
commerce. 

Young  men  who  are  just  entering  on  a 
business  career  cannot  be  to  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  correct 
letter  writing.  So  many  men  who  get  into 
business  "  put  their  foot  into  the  ink  pot  " 
as  soon  as  they  take  the  pen  in  their  hand 
and  wreck  a  promising  career  at  the  out- 
set. Technical  and  scientific  knowledge, 
the  command  of  other  languages,  a  mathe- 
matical accuracy  of  reckoning,  a  literary 
style  of  composition,  even  the  faculty  of 
great  industry  and  intense  perseverance 
will  not  balance  the  scale  against  the 
ability  to  write  a  common-sense  business 
letter.  Letters  travel  further  than  the 
sound  of  the  voice  or  the  sight  of  the 
countenance,  and  it  is  desirable — nay, 
absolutely  necessary — that  they  should  con- 
vey no  incorrect  or  unfavorable  impres- 
sion.— Penrose's  Process  Work. 
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BY   E.  STANWAY. 


I  AM  in  a  small  country  town  of  about 
3000  people.  This  may  seem  a  nice  little 
size  to  many  people,  but  unfortunately 
everybody  drives  into  market  every  week 
to  the  county  town  where  there  are  7000 
people  and  three  photographers.  They 
are  always  cutting  rates  there  or  giving 
coupons,  and  they  take  much  trade  that 
should  be  mine. 

I  often  take  your  hints  that  you  give  in 
the  Magazine,  and  I  must  tell  you  about 
the  last  effort  I  made  because  it  paid  well 
and  only  cost  ten  dollars  besides  my  time 
which  counts  for  little.  I  have  been  going 
over  all  my  negatives  and  very  carefully 
choosing  a  number  of  likely  ones.  Being 
in  a  little  place  of  course  I  know  every- 


body, and  so  I  was  able  to  decide  who 
were  the  best  people  for  my  purpose. 

I  made  nearly  500  prints,  using  Aristo 
self-toning  paper,  of  as  many  different 
people,  and  sent  them  around,  carefully 
finished  and  mounted,  to  the  people  they 
represented.  I  had  500  circulars  printed 
and  this  is  what  they  said  : 

**Dear  Sir  (or  Madam):  I  have  just 
been  sorting  over  my  stock  of  nega- 
tives, and  among  them  is  the  one  from 
which  I  have  made  the  enclosed  print. 
As  the  work  which  I  am  now  doing  is 
(thanks  to  improvements  in  the  making  of 
photographic  printing  papers)  better  than 
any  previously  turned  out  by  me,  I  write 
to  ask  if  I  may  not  receive  an  order  from 
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you  for  a  further  supply  from  this  negative. 
My  prices  are  for  12  carte-de-visites  $2, 
for  12  cabinets  $4,  or  by  the  well-known 
and  artistic  permanent  platinotype  method 
$3- 50  or  $s  respectively. 

'*  I  am  daily  at  my  studio  from  10  a.  m. 
to  6  p.  M.,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
your  orders  or  to  make  appointment  for  a 
new  sitting  for  yourself  or  any  of  your 
family  or  friends.  My  price  for  photo- 
graphs from  special  sittings  is  carte-de- 
visites,  J2.50  per  dozen ;  cabinets  $4.50 
per  dozen.'* 

By  sending  out  500  prints  I  reached 
every  family  who  had  ever  given  me  a 
sitting  ;  fewer  prints  would  have  done  so, 
but  to  several  I  sent  two  or  even  more 
prints  from  different  negatives. 

At  first  I  began  to  think  that  the  effort 
was  a  failure  because  I  expected  a  result 
right  away.  But  after  three  or  four  days  I 
got  an  order  for  a  dozen  cabinets,  and  after 
that  I  got  an  order  nearly  every  day  for  a 
fortnight.  The  print  having  gone  out 
with  the  letter  and  being  kept  by  the 
people,  kept  them  reminded  of  me.  I 
traced  quite  a  number  of  sittings  to  the 
effort,  and  altogether  it  paid  me  well. 
The  only  expenses  were  the  paper,  the 
mounts,  a  dollar   for  printing,  and  about 


a  dollar  for  mailing.  My  children  de- 
livered most  of  the  letters  and  that  kept 
the  mailing  expense  down. 


The  late  William  Morris,  poet  and  art- 
craftsman,  made  intelligent  use  of  pho- 
tography in  his  designing  of  letters  based 
on  old  models.  He  enlarged  the  various 
letters,  on  which  he  had  his  designs,  sev- 
eral diameters  and  then  drew  his  new 
creation  still  larger,  when  to  his  satisfac- 
tion it  was  photo-reduced  to  the  required 
size. 

The  summer  season  will  soon  be  here, 
with  its  seaside  or  country  season,  and  its 
— freckles.  The  retoucher  removes  many 
freckles,  but  the  careful  operator  keeps 
many  of  them  from  the  negative.  There 
are  several  ways  of  minimizing  freckles. 
The  negative  must  be  soft  and  full  of  de- 
tail, and  the  lighting,  too,  must  be  soft. 
Any  underexposed  or  hard  negative  is  fatal 
to  best  results.  The  use  of  orthochro- 
matic  plates  is,  of  course,  a  necessity.  If 
the  sitter  will  sponge  her  face  with  warm 
water  and  dry  it  with  a*  rough  towel  it  will 
give  a  heightened  color  into  which  the 
freckles  will  merge  and  render  retouching 
easier. 
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BY  C.  WELBORNE   PIPER. 


Before  considering  the  arrangement  of 
developing  formulae,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  methods  of  transpos- 
ing formulae  from  the  metric  system  to  one 
of  the  English  systems  of  weights  and 
measures,  or  vice-versa.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  difficulty  in  transposing  formulae 
made  either  entirely  by  weight  or  entirely 
by  volume — it  is  simply  a  matter  of  sub- 
stituting one  unit  for  another.  Or,  again, 
with  standard  solutions  by  weight  and  vol- 
ume, there  is  no  difficulty  in  transposing 
grammes  and  cubic  centimetres  into  avoir- 
dupois and  fluidounces,  which    operation, 

A  B 

Pyro 5  gm.  5  oz.  A. 

Soda 40  gm.  40  oz.  A. 

.         Water  to 1000  c.c.  1000  oz.  f. 


as  before  explained,  may  be  said  to  give  a 
solution  of  practically  ecjuivalent  strength, 
if  we  disregard  the  subtle  differences  due 
to  the  varying  standard  temperatures.  The 
trouble  is  to  satisfactorily  transpose  formulae 
in  metric  standard  weight  and  volume  and 
equivalent  fonnulae  expressed  in  English 
nominal  weight  and  volume,  for  we  cannot 
exactly  transpose  grammes  and  grains,  or 
cubic  centimetres  and  minims  without 
introducing  complicated  fractional  (juan- 
tities.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
formula,  given  in  metric  measures,  in  col- 
umn A : 


C 

a.i87S  Rr. 
17.5  gr. 
I  oz.  f. 


3.192  gr. 

17-538  gr. 

I  oz  f. 


E 

2.4  gr. 

19.2  gr. 

X  oz.  f. 


a.5  gr- 
20  gr. 
I  oz.  f. 
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If  we  consider  a  standard  solution  to  be 
of  the  same  strength,  whether  made  by 
metric  or  English  measures,  then  the  for- 
mula in  column  B,  expressed  in  avoirdu- 
pois and  fluidounces,  is  equivalent  in 
strength,  though  not  in  total  quantity,  to 
formula  A.  If,  then,  we  reduce  these 
avoirdupois  ounces  to  grains  we  can  obtain 
formula  C,  in  grains  per  ounce  of  developer, 
and  still  of  equivalent  strength  to  formula 
A.  The  awkwardness  of  the  proportions  of 
solids  to  total  volume  is  apparent,  and  no 
improvement  is  made  even  if  we  transpose 
formula  A  into  the  strictly  equivalent  for- 
mula D,  which  is  arrived  at  from  the  pub- 
lished tables  of  standard  equivalent  quanti- 
ties, and  allows  for  the  variation  of  standard 
temperature.  Incidentally  we  may  note 
the  very  slight  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween formulae  C  and  D. 

If  next  we  try  another  method  of  con- 
version, transposing  grammes  into  grains, 
and  cubic  centimetres  into  minims,  and  re- 
ducing the  total  quantity  of  looo  minims 
to  one  ounce,  we  have  formula  E,  which  is 
obviously  less  dilute  than  either  C  or  D, 
though  the  weights  of  the  solids  bear  the 
same  relative  proportions  to  one  another. 
Here  we  still  have  an  inconvenient  formula, 
not  in  any  degree  better  than  the  others, 
and  less  accurately  equivalent. 

We  now  can  try  a  final  variation.  Again 
convert  the  grammes  into  grains  and  the 
cubic  centimetres  into  minims,  but  deduct 
40  minims  from  the  total  of  1000  minims, 
and  so  reduce  the  number  to  960  minims, 
or  exactly  2  ounces.  Then,  halving  all 
quantities,  we  have  the  very  simple  and 
convenient  formula  F,  which  is  only  very 
slightly  more  dilute  than  E. 

If  we  make  up  i  ounce  of  solution 
exactly  in  accordance  with  formula  F,  and 
then  add  20  minims  of  water,  the  strength 
of  the  result  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
formula  E.  If  then  we  again  add  about 
4714  minims,  the  result  is  e(iual  in  strength 
to  formula  D,  or  the  original  formula  A. 
The  difference  between  formulae  E  and  F 
is  practically  negligible,  for  the  addition  of 
20  minims  of  water  to  an  ounce  of  mixed 
developer  cannot  affect  the  resultant  de- 
veloped image.  Experience  shows  that 
the  only  result  of  slight  dilution  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  time  of  development. 
The  gradation  of  the  image  is  not  affected 


excepting  by  excessive  dilution,  say  to  the 
extent  of  doubling,  tripling,  or  quadrupling 
the  total  volume  of  the  developer.  But 
while  the  effect  of  an  additional  20  minims, 
or  even  a  drachm  of  water,  on  gradation  (if 
there  is  any  effect)  cannot  be  detected,  a 
slight  variation  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  pyro  and  soda  may  have  marked 
effects ;  hence,  in  translating  a  develop- 
ment formula  from  metric  to  English 
weights  and  measures  we  should  carefully 
avoid  altering  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  to  one  another,  but  may, 
with  safety,  slightly  vary  the  dilution  to 
obtain  a  convenient  formula. 

The  method  by  which  formula  E  is 
arrived  at  not  only  leads  to  an  unsatisfactory 
result,  but  is  more  complicated  than  that 
required  to  produce  formula  F.  The 
original  formula  A  shows  a  total  quantity 
of  1000  c.c,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
all  metric  formulae  should  be  written  so  as 
to  show  an  equal  total  quantity,  for  this  en- 
ables us  to  readily  compare  different  for- 
mulae, and  to  see  the  percentage  quantity 
of  each  ingredient,  and,  the  metric  system 
being  purely  a  decimal  one,  thro^^-s  no  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  making  up  smaller 
quantities.  English  working  formulae,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  best  expressed  in 
grains  per  ounce,  as  shown  in  formulae  C 
— F,  and  while  E  can  only  be  derived 
from  A  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  amount  of 
figuring,  F  can  be  directly  written  dowm  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  turning  every  2 
grammes  into  i  grain,  and  1000  c.c.  into 
I  fluidounce. 

Formulae  C  and  D  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  calculation,  either  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  tables  of  equivalents.  D  is 
equivalent  to  Y  J>/us  67^0  minims  of  water, 
but  the  difference  is  only  one  of  dilution 
to  a  small  extent,  and  is,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  of  little,  if  any,  importance 
with  a  developer.  It  might  be  of  serious 
importance  in  a  delicate  chemical  reaction 
of  a  different  nature,  but  for  such  work 
metric  measures  are  generally  used,  and 
the  complications  introduced  by  the  exact 
transportation  of  formulae  are  avoided. 
For  operations  such  as  developing,  toning, 
intensifying,  etc.,  the  method  of  translat- 
ing exemplified  in  formula  F  is  quite  suffi- 
ciently accurate  (though  it  might  not  be 
advisable   to   adopt   it  with   an    emulsion 
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formula),  therefore,  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  developing  solutions  this  method  of 
translating  will  be  adopted. 

A  study  of  the  various  published  develop- 
ing formulae  will  show  that  in  many  cases 
a  fairly  convenient  original  formula  is  con- 
verted into  a  very  inconvenient  one  as  the 
result  of  translation.  Sometimes  this  is 
due  to  literal  translation,  as  shown  in  for- 
mulae C  and  D,  and  in  others  it  is  due  to 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  converting 
grammes  into  grains,  and  cubic  centimetres 
into  minims,  as  in  formula  R,  a  process 
that  gives  neither  a  literally  correct  nor  yet 
a  convenient  result,  and  is,  therefore,  not 
in  any  way  to  be  recommended. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  solutions  made 


from  a  formula  specifying  parts,  instead  of 
definite  weights  or  volumes,  must  vary  in 
their  degree  of  dilution  according  as  we 
turn  the  parts  into  metric  units  or  English 
units.  Very  frequently  such  formulae  do 
not  even  distinguish  between  parts  by 
weight  and  fluid  parts,  and  there  are  also 
formulae  to  be  found  expressed  in  ounces 
without  any  intimation  as  to  whether  avoir- 
dupois or  troy  ounces  are  intended,  or 
when  fluidounces  are  meant.  All  these 
slovenly  methods  of  writing  formulae  should 
be  strongly  condemned,  but  they  are  far 
too  often  adopted,  and  there  are  too  many 
formulae  extant  that  are  obscure  to  all  but 
their  inventors. — Amateur  Photographer 
(^London), 
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As  Wilson's  has  been  my  most  useful 
helper  during  the  eight  years  I  have  been 
in  business  I  think  I  may  reciprocate  a 
little  by  telling  its  readers  how  I  first  got 
my  start  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
things  which  may  occur  to  me. 

Ten  years  ago  I  was  working  for  a  man 
well  known  to  many  photographers  of 
twenty  years  ago,  though  less  to  those  of 
my  generation.  He  was  a  bluff,  brusque, 
old-fashioned  fellow,  doing  good  work 
and  with  a  good  business,  but  quite  a  mar- 
tinet in  his  dealings  with  his  customers. 
All  his  photographs  of  children  suggest 
that  his  little  sitters  were  frightened,  but 
as  those  days  were  before  child  portraiture 
had  become  a  known  art  the  pictures 
pleased  and  satisfied  the  parents.  One  of 
his  peculiarities  was  a  determination  to 
* '  stand  on  his  rights ' '  as  regards  proofs, 
resittings,  etc.,  and  I  have  known  him  lay 
down  the  law  in  a  peremptory  manner 
which  almost  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
some  fair  sitter. 

I  worked  fairly  hard  while  I  was  with 
him  and  read  as  carefully  as  I  could  all  the 
photographic  books  I  could  lay  my  hands 
on.  How  I  did  muddle  my  poor  brains 
by  poring  over — late  at  night — the  wisdom 
of  Burnet's  Art  Essays  I  Perhaps  it  was 
the  reward  of  my  diligence  which  made  it 
possible  for  me  at  the  end  of  two  years' 


service  to  consider  a  business  of  my  own. 
The  decision  was  in  a  measure  forced  upon 
me,  for  one  day  I  went  as  usual  to  work  in 
the  morning  and  before  evening  I  was  most 
ignominiously  bounced.  Looking  for  an- 
other situation  was  a  short  task.  There 
was  one  other  photographer  in  the  town, 
and  business  with  him  was  so  quiet  that  he 
had  become  a  shoemaker  to  fill  in  his  time. 
I  did  not  wish  to  leave  home  and  I  did 
not  wish  to  leave  photography,  but  I  had 
nothing  on  which  to  start  a  business  except 
sixty  dollars  and  an  old  camera. 

I  can  scarcely  imagine,  after  a  lapse  of 
eight  years,  why  I  was  so  moderate  and 
sensible  in  my  commencement.  I  did  not 
make  too  heavy  a  plunge  at  first,  for  I 
carefully  kept  out  of  debt  and  tried  as  far 
as  possible  to  get  a  guaranteed  income  out- 
side my  business.  I  wrote  down  to  Zim- 
merman's and  told  them  just  how  I  stood, 
and  they  made  me  a  selection  of  stock, 
including  a  second-hand  lens — of  no 
known  name,  but  one  which  did  the  work 
— plates  and  chemicals,  which  cost  me  $45. 
I  patched  up  the  old  camera  as  best  I 
could  and  built  a  studio  of  half-a-dozen 
poles  cut  in  the  woods,  covered  with  one 
or  two  old  sheets  to  act  as  screens.  This 
was  erected  in  the  garden  behind  the 
house,  and  after  the  wind  had  blown  it  over 
a  few  times  I  grew  wise  and  took  it  down 
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every  evening.  I  got  work  in  one  of  the 
grocery  stores  every  night  from  six  to  nine, 
that  brought  me  three  dollars  a  week,  which 
I  turned  in  at  home  toward  my  board. 

But  that  is  enough  of  my  commence- 
ment. I  had  often  felt  as  I  heard  the  old 
man  lay  down  the  law  that  such  a  place 
could  scarcely  please  the  customers.  They 
did  not  like  dictating  to.  I  was  sure  that 
the  shoemaker  photographer  did  very  bad 
work,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  lead  him  in 
quality  as  much  as  the  old  man  could  beat 
me.  I  charged  $1.25  for  cartes  and  $1.75 
for  cabinets.  But  as  my  camera  would 
only  take  a  4  x  5  plate  the  cabinets  were 
all  vignetted  and  either  size  could  be 
printed  from  the  same  negative.  All  my 
advertising  was  done  with  time  instead  of 
money ;  that  is,  I  wrote  letters  or  called  to 
see  people.  I  soon  began  to  get  a  few 
callers  from  the  poorer  people  in  the  town, 
and  I  strove  in  every  way  to  make  my 
makeshift  studio  agreeable  to  them.  I  had 
had  an  object  lesson  in  my  old  situation 
and  I  was  careful  to  use  whatever  tact  I 
possessed  to  make  a  different  and  more 
favorable  impression.  Perhaps  I  was  a 
little  economical  in  the  use  of  plates,  but 
their  cost  was  a  consideration,  and  possibly 
it  made  me  more  thoughtful  before  ex- 
posing. I  made  it  a  rule  to  retouch  and 
finish  proofs.  This  was  partly  because  I 
needed  practice,  and  so  I  was  really  teaching 
myself,  and  if  any  sitter  was  not  satisfied  I 
was  always  ready  to  repeat  the  sitting.  I 
found  that  by  always  trying  to  be  obliging 
I  pleased  my  customers,  and  after  twelve 
months'  work  I  had  got  a  camera  and  lens 


which  would  take  8x10  groups  and  I  was 
helping  a  joiner  to  build  me  a  little  studio. 
By  that  time  I  had  left  the  grocery  store. 

I  often  hear  people  say  that  no  one  has 
a  chance  nowadays,  and  on  the  other  hand 
I  hear  that  so  many  incompetent  people 
are  coming  into  the  fraternity  that  prices 
are  cut  to  death.  I  suppose  I  was  one  of 
the  incompetents,  but  whatever  success  I 
have  achieved,  except  what  has  come  from 
my  own  hard  work,  has  been  due  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  other  photographers.  One 
gave  me  an  opening  because  he  lacked 
tact  and  the  other  because  he  was  a  poor 
workman.  I  believe  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  has  as  good  a  chance  now 
as  ever.  If  only  a  person  will  very  care- 
fully count  the  cost  before  beginning  and 
will  do  their  very  best  work  all  the  time 
and  be  tactful  they  should  succeed.  I 
attribute  much  of  my  success  to  the  maga- 
zines. I  take  four  American  ones  and 
one  from  England.  From  them  I  get  in- 
formation, and  perhaps  most  important,  I 
get  hints.  Sometimes  a  mere  hint,  thought 
over  and  elaborated,  will  result  in  working 
out  an  idea  which  means  an  attractive  new 
line  for  my  show  window.  I  believe  in 
being  up  to  date  in  my  display  and  keeping 
it  always  as  novel  as  possible. 

I  have  now  got  a  good  studio,  have 
considerably  raised  my  prices — cabinets 
from  $3  to  $5  per  dozen,  according  to 
process,  etc. — and  have  money  in  the  bank. 
I  think  the  one  thing  which  more  than  any 
other  helped  me  in  my  early  days  was  my 
endeavor  to  be  tactful  and  courteous  at  all 
times. 


ENLARGED    NEGATIVES. 


BY    E.    W.    ROBERTSON. 


The  American  photographer  does  more 
direct  work  in  large  sizes  than  does  the 
worker  in  any  other  country.  Still,  he  is 
often  called  on  for  an  enlargement.  Many 
of  our  smaller  men  have  not  facilities  of 
direct  large  work,  or  an  order  for  an  en- 
largement may  come  after  the  negative  is 
taken. 

There  are  still  some  men  who  to  make 
an  enlargement  will  make  a  contact  posi- 
tive from  the  negative,  and  from  this  make 


the  enlarged  negative.  The  better  plan, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  universal,  is  to 
make  the  positive  by  enlargement,  and  the 
enlarged  negative  from  this  by  contact. 
This  method  has  but  one  disadvantage,  the 
extra  expense  of  two  large  plates  instead 
of  one-^but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  will 
be  shown. 

The  advantage — except  in  this  matter  of 
cost — is  always  on  the  side  of  the  enlarged 
positive,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
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the  matter  of  retouching.  There  is  noth- 
ing worse  than  a  greatly  enlarged  retouch- 
ing stipple  (and  we  see  it  from  the  studios 
of  photographers  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter) .  Where  an  order  for  an  enlargement 
is  placed  at  the  time  of  sitting,  the  enlarge- 
ment should  certainly  be  made  before  any 
retouching  is  done.  The  necessary  re- 
touching may  be  done  on  the  transparency, 
or  on  the  negative  from  it,  or  both,  and  of 
course  of  the  size  in  which  it  will  show  in 
the  print.  This  besides  giving  a  double 
latitude  practically  overcomes  an  offensive 
grain.  In  the  case  of  an  enlargement 
from  a  negative  already  retouched  this 
extra  latitude  to  soften  coarseness  will  be 
equally  valuable.  It  is  not,  however,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
two  large  plates.  Not  only  a  paper  nega- 
tive, but  a  paper  transparency  as  well  may 
be  made.  An  enlarged  paper  negative 
is  almost  always  feasible,  and  where  the 
enlargement  is  of  large  size — say  thirty 
inches  or  more — the  transparency  may  also 
be  paper.  In  smaller  sizes  the  double  use 
of  paper  may  give  too  pronounced  a  grain, 
though  it  is  perfectly  in  keeping  in  the 
larger  picture.  This  plan  is  especially 
suitable  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has 
got  beyond  the  finishing  stages  of  retouch- 
ing and  can  improve  a  bromide  with  a 
brush. 

Use  a  slow  bromide  paper  and  expose 


very  fully  to  obtain  all  the  detail  in  the 
high-lights.  Develop  with  a  view  to  harsh- 
ness— we  want  what  would  be  a  very  bad 
print  were  it  the  final  one.  This  positive 
may  be  worked  up — it  may  look  over- 
worked— ^with  a  brush,  remembering  that 
it  is  to  be  copied  from  by  transmitted,  not 
reflected,  light.  We  may,  therefore,  rather 
block  the  shadows  as  it  lays  before  us,  or 
better  we  might  retouch  it  by  transmitted 
light,  holding  it  before  the  window. 

A  printing  frame  is  not  necessary  to 
make  the  negative.  If  one  is  not  avail- 
able the  two  papers  may  be  laid  in  contact 
on  a  perfectly  flat  board,  with  a  sheet  of 
plate-glass  over  them.  Roughly  speaking, 
printing  through  paper  will  take  five  or  six 
times  as  long  as  through  glass.  Development 
of  the  negative  should  be  as  for  the  posi- 
tive and  much  too  black  as  seen  by  reflected 
light.  This  negative  obtained,  printing 
may  be  by  any  method — Aristo,  platino- 
type,  bromide,  etc.  Those  who  are  used 
to  waxing  paper  may  increase  the  printing 
speed  of  the  negative  considerably,  but 
waxing  a  large  sheet  is  by  no  means  easy 
work.  However,  we  do  not,  unfortunately, 
usually  receive  orders  for  enlargements  in 
dozen  lots,  and  so  speed  in  printing  is  not 
vital.  And  with  enlargements  through 
the  thick  paper  used  for  bromides  there 
is  no  objection  to  printing  in  direct  sun- 
light. 


A   SPECIAL   LINE. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  very  fre- 
quently we  are  asked  for  advice  on  the 
question  of  fixing  a  price  and  doing  a  class 
of  work  on  the  Hollinger  basis.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  see  so  many  people  on  the 
lookout  for  a  new  move,  and  especially  to 
note  the  calm  business-like  way  in  which 
they  discuss  pros  and  cons.  Obviously 
any  such  move  is  very  largely  dependent 
on  the  location  of  the  photographer.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  one  print  might  be 
made  from  a  negative  and  the  negative 
immediately  destroyed,  but  such  a  fantastic 
suggestion  can  only  be  made  by  a  person 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  practicability. 
The  suggestion  we  would  make  is  more  on 
the  line  of  running  a  small  series  of  pic- 


tures— ^say  four  or  six,  from  as  many 
different  negatives. 

At  first  sight  this  looks  rather  like  an  ex- 
pensive proposition  but  in  reality  it  is  not 
so.  What  proportion  of  the  plates  exposed 
ever  reach  the  dignity  of  a  finished  print? 
The  average  thing  is,  we  fear,  to  make  at 
least  half  a  dozen  exposures  when  we  have 
a  sitting  which  will  resolve  itself  into  a 
probable  order  for  a  dozen  prints.  Of 
these  six  plates,  all  of  which  are  carefully 
developed,  the  two  likeliest  are  chosen,  re- 
touched and  proofs  submitted.  Finally  but 
one  of  these  six  negatives  is  selected  by 
the  sitter  and  a  dozen  prints  are  made. 

Suppose  we  take  a  trade  in  which  cabi- 
net prints  are  delivered  at  J3  per  dozen. 
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This  will  cover  the  larger  part  of  fairly 
good  class  work  done  in  our  smaller  cities. 
Many  men  unfortunately  do  work  worth 
$3  but  cannot  get  the  price.  Although  in 
such  a  business  the  cost  of  plates  is  a 
serious  item,  very  few  indeed  of  our  workers 
limit  themselves  to  two  or  even  three  ex- 
posures. Suppose  that  the  special  line 
were  of  six  separate  poses  for  $5.  There 
would  be  of  course  extra  retouching,  and 
there  should  be  a  little  special  care  in  the 
printing.  At  $4  it  would  possibly  pay, 
but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  introduce 
a  novelty  unless  it  brings  in  something 
more  than  the  mere  added  cost  of  material 
or  of  labor.  The  easiest  style  would 
probably  be  head  and  shoulders — not  too 
large  —  or  down  to  half  or  three-quarter 
length. 

Full  length  will  perhaps  be  a  little  difficult 
to  represent  in  sufficient  variety,  and  very 
large  heads  will  open  the  problem  of  extra 
retouching.  We  are  here  supposing  the 
case  of  where  the  poses  may  be  mounted 
for  framing  in  one  frame,  in  which  case  a 
certain  unity  will  be  advisable.  Where 
they  are  mounted  separately  they  may  of 
course  be  taken  in  more  considerable 
variety.  Head  and  shoulders  were  suggested 
because  in  such  an  arrangement  a  very 
slight  alteration  of  the  pose  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  appreciable  variety  in  the 
print. 

The  different  poses  could  be  photo- 
graphed without  too  much  expenditure  of 
time,  especially  if  a  revolving  posing  chair 
were  used. 

There  should  be  something  distinctive 
about  the  prints — something  which  will 
separate  them  as  widely  as  possible  from 
the  ordinary  $3  dozen.  One  style  might 
be  to  present  the  half-dozen  in  a  single 
cut-out  mount.  This  style  would  not  be 
widely  popular,  but  it  should  certainly  be 
one  of  those  shown.  Another  style  is  the 
one  in  use  so  largely  by  photographers  of 
children — that  of  printing  several  poses 
on  one  piece  of  paper.  Special  frames  for 
this  purpose  are  made  by  Hyatt  and  by 
Mellen,  and  the  latter  tells  how  good 
blending  is  secured  in  his  little  book 
Panoramic  Photography.  Or  the  pictures 
may  be  grouped  on  one  large  sized  piece 
of  paper,  requiring  careful  work,  for  which 
an  extra  price  should  be  charged. 


More  usually  the  pictures  should  be 
printed  and  mounted  separately.  As  the 
usual  line  is  sent  out  mounted  on  cabinet 
sized  mounts  these  should  be  gotten  out  in 
some  distinctive  fashion.  Let  the  prints 
themselves  be  different.  One  may  be  a 
vignette,  one  trimmed  oval,  one  a  narrow 
upright ;  or  in  any  or  every  way  that  sug- 
gests itself  as  best  for  the  print  under 
question.  The  mounts  too  may  be  various, 
say  one  a  rembrandt,  others  gray  or  green 
or  carbon-black  as  preferred.  And  the 
whole  six  when  carefully  mounted  should 
be  enclosed  in  one  portfolio. 

One  fashion  which  has  been  successful  in 
some  hands  is  worth  special  mention — that 
of  printing  on  a  large  sized  sheet  of  paper 
and  then  ** plate-sinking*'  the  centre. 
Select  the  paper — Aristo,  bromide,  Velox, 
platinum  or  any  other — of  the  full  size  of 
the  mount  usually  used.  Print  in  the  cen- 
tre, using  either  a  vignette  or  a  mark. 
When  the  print  is  finished  and  quite  dry, 
it  is  laid  face  upward  on  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  blotting  paper  and  over  it 
is  laid  a  die  the  size  and  shape  of  the  re- 
quired sink.  The  whole  is  then  carefully 
placed  in  a  copy  press  and  tightly  screwed 
down.  The  foundation  of  blotting  paper 
allows  the  print  to  give  a  little  under  the 
die  (which  may  have  been  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  from  hard  cardboard)  and  so  show  a 
plate  mark. 

A  certain  implied  added  value  will  be 
given  to  these  prints  if  they  are  personally 
signed.  For  light  tinted  mounts  a  moder- 
ately soft  lead -pencil  will  be  better  than 
ink.  Ink  may  be  used  on  the  dark  mounts, 
but  a  good  effect  on  many  mounts  is  to 
write  the  name  with  a  very  fine  brush  and 
rather  thick  red  paint. 


Very  large  prints  which  will  not  go  into 
the  washing  tank  may  be  laid  down  on  a 
sheet  of  clean  glass  and  squeegeed  to  get  as 
much  water  as  possible  out  of  it.  Soak  it 
for  five  minutes  in  a  dish  of  water  and  again 
squeegee.  Do  this  five  or  six  times  and  the 
print  will  be  free  from  hypo.  Or  if  a  jet 
of  water  is  available  a  fine  spray  may  be 
thrown  on  to  each  side  of  the  print  as  it 
lays  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  If  the  spray  is 
kept  moving  over  the  surface  fiwt,  minutes 
each  side  will  suffice. 


THE  AUTOPOZE. 


This  is  the  day  of  the  **auto/*  Some 
photographers  possess  automobiles,  but 
they  are  few.  In  photography  the  **  auto  '* 
is  usually  the  automatic  printing  machine 
or  the  automatic  developer.  Between 
these  twOy  and  perhaps  more  practical 
than  either,  comes  the  **autopoze.*'  It 
is  less  expensive  than  the  automobile,  but 
offers  quite  as  much  fun,  and  works  as  well 
in-doors  as  out-of-doors. 

The  autopoze,  briefly  described,  is  a 
little  contrivance  which  added  to  the  hand 
camera  (or  on  any  camera  having  a  pneu- 
matic shutter,  time  or  instantaneous), 
automatically  opens  and  closes  the  expo- 
sure shutter,  and  thus  enables  the  pho- 
tographer to  include  himself  in  his  pictures. 
As  the  ** autopoze,*'  Booklet  puts  it: 
*'With  an  autopoze  you  can  be  your  own 
life  in  the  landscape,  your  own  fisherman 
by  the  quiet  stream,  your  cyclist  on  the 
country  road,  farmer,  mechanic,  and  a 
thousand  other  things.  If  you  have  trouble 
in  getting  models  to  pose  to  suit  your 
ideas  in  a  character  sketch,  get  an  auto- 
poze and  do  it  yourself.**  What  more 
could  mortal  desire?  The  autopoze  is 
made  by  the  Faries  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur, 
Illinois,  and  costs  ;f2.5o.  One  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Its  almost  infinite  possibilities 
are  self-evident. 

Unless  we  are  mistaken  the  autopoze  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  R.  Faries,  and  what 
it  will  do  in  capable  hands  is  well  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  little  booklet 
issued  by  the  Faries  Mfg.  Co.,  referred  to 
above.  Judging  by  its  performance  in  our 
own  rough  tests  the  autopoze  is  a  distinct 


addition  to  the  photographer's  kit.  It  is, 
of  course,  chiefly  intended  for  amateur 
photographers,  but  the  wide-awake  pro- 
fessional will  see  in  it  a  studio  help  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  How?  Why,  attach 
it  to  your  studio  camera  and,  after  you 
have  made  your  regular  sitting,  give  the 
sitter  a  chance  to  make  an  exposure  to  suit 
himself  or  herself.  We  are  presuming,  of 
course,  that  the  novelty  has  been  well  ad- 
vertised by  the  photographer,  and  the 
opportunity  explained  to  the  customer 
before  the  regular  sitting  begins.  That 
the  invention  would  draw  customers  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  that  the  explanation  of 
its  use  to  the  customer  would  form  a  cap- 
ital introduction  to  the  regular  sitting 
is  equally  plain.  A  print  from  the  auto- 
poze exposure  would  form  a  happy  sou- 
venir of  the  sitting,  and  serve  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  professional  portrait  (made 
in  the  usual  way)  is  worth  what  it  costs. 
This  is  not  saying  that  the  autopoze  portrait 
falls  short  in  desirable  qualities.  It  is  di if er- 
ent,  that  is  all.  Autopoze  portraits  in  the 
booklet  are  good  examples  of  at-home  work. 
How  does  the  autopoze  work?  It  is 
connected  with  the  pneumatic  shutter  with 
a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  and,  when  set, 
** presses  the  button"  after  an  adjustable 
length  of  time,  giving  any  desired  length 
of  exposure  before  closing  the  shutter,  or 
it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  bulb 
in  hand  exposures,  requiring  less  exertion 
than  the  bulb  method,  and  thereby  obvi- 
ating the  danger  of  movement.  We  cor- 
dially commend  it  to  our  readers,  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs. 


THE   WISCONSIN    CONVENTION. 


MILWAUKEE,   MARCH   12,    I3  AND   I4,    I90I. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  Association  opened  with  a 
demonstration  of  posing  and  lighting  at 
the  old  Klein  &  Guttenstein  studio  (which 
had  been  rented  for  this  purpose)  under 
the  management  of  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate 
Company.  At  3.30  p.m.  the  convention 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Ralph, 


who  followed  with  a  short  business-like 
address.  After  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  minutes  of  1899  and  1900  were 
read  and  approved. 

Communications  were  read  from  Charles 
E.  Smith,  of  Evanston,  111.;  H.  Lancaster, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  President  of  the  Nebraska 
Association ;   Mrs.  Fitz  Guerin,  St.  Louis, 
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Mo.,  and  from  our  Treasurer,  F.W.  Curtiss, 
who  presented  his  report  and  regretted  his 
inability  to  be  with  us  owing  to  great 
pressure  of  business. 

R.  J.  Miller  moved  that  an  extra  arc 
lamp  be  put  in  to  light  up  the  darkest  cor- 
ner of  the  room.     Motion  lost. 

The  following  nominating  committee 
was  appointed : 

H.  C.  Watton,  A.  A.  Bish,  and  W.  H. 
Hillnaan ;  after  which  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  until  lo  a.m.  Wednesday. 


Wednesday y  March  ij. 

Called  to  order  at  lo  a.m. 

Communications  read  from  the  Mayor  of 
Milwaukee  and  the  Business  Men's  League 
of  Milwaukee,  requesting  that  we  continue 
to  hold  our  Annual  Meeting  in  Milwaukee. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  as 
follows : 

President,  H.  S.  Miller,  Fond  du  Lac. 

First  Vice-President,  B.  C.  Guttenstein, 
Milwaukee. 

Second  Vice-President,  A.  E.  Taylor, 
Delevan. 

Secretary,  J.  M.  Bandtel,  Milwaukee. 

Treasurer,  W.  A.  Pryor,  la  Crosse. 

There  being  no  candidates  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  above  ticket,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instnicted  to  cast  a  ballot  for  the 
election  of  each  of  the  nominees  separately, 
which  was  done  and  the  above  named 
gentlemen  were  declared  elected. 

The  judges  on  awards  then  handed  in 
their  report  as  follows  : 

Grand  Portrait  Class.  Three  pictures, 
any  size,  open  to  active  members  only. 
No  entries  in  this  class. 

Genre  C/ass.  One  picture,  any  size. 
First  Prize,  A.  S.  Ralph,  Oshkosh  ;  Second 
Prize,  A.  A.  Bish,  Chippewa  Falls;  Third 
Prize,  F.  S.  Shindler,  \fonroe. 

Miniature  Class.  Twelve  pictures. 
There  being  only  two  entries  in  this  com- 
petition the  First  Prize  was  not  awarded  ; 
Second  Prize,  H.  C.  Wetton,  lancaster; 
Third  Prize,  A.  A.  Bish,  Chippewa  Falls. 

Portrait  Class  A.  Three  pictures,  8 
inches  or  larger.  P'irst  Prize,  Rice  & 
Fromm,  Milwaukee ;  Second  Prize,  J.  M. 
Bandtel,  Milwaukee;  Third  Prize,  John 
Stolt,  Calumet,  Mich. 


Portrait  Class  B.  Twelve  cabinets. 
First  Prize,  Rice  &  Fromm,  Milwaukee; 
Second  Prize,  A.  A.  Bish,  Chippewa  Falls ; 
Third  Prize,  tie,  W.  A.  Pryor,  La  Crosse, 
W.  C.  larsen,  Randolph. 

Landscape  Class.  Not  less  than  six  nor 
more  than  twelve  pictures,  5  inches  or 
larger.  First  Prize,  J.  H.  Field,  Berlin ; 
Second  Prize,  J.  M.  Bandtel,  Milwaukee; 
Third  Prize,  A.  A.  Bish,  Chippewa  Falls. 

Interior  Class.  Not  less  than  six  or 
more  than  twelve  pictures,  8  inches  or 
larger.  There  was  only  one  entry  in  this 
class  and  the  competition  was  declared 
void. 

Commercial  Class.  Not  less  than  six 
nor  more  than  twelve  pictures,  8  inches  or 
larger.  First  Prize,  Geo.  W.  Wise,  Janes- 
ville ;  Second  Prize,  Voigt  Co. ,  Milwaukee ; 
Third  Prize,  J.  M.  Bandtel,  Milwaukee. 

Special  Class.  Open  to  photographers 
outside  of  Wisconsin  and  upper  Michigan, 
three  portraits,  any  size.  First  Prize,  E. 
E.  Dexter,  McKeesport,  Pa. ;  Second 
Prize,  Wm.  Godfrey,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago  ; 
Third  Prize,  Henry  Moore,  Kirksville, 
Mo. 

The  picture  which  was  selected  to  rep- 
resent Wisconsin  in  the  Inter-State  Ex- 
hibit was  chosen  from  a  complimentary 
exhibit  made  by  Vice-President  J.  F.  Den- 
ninger,  Neenah. 

Signed  by  Judges 

J.  A.  (xUNDERSON,  Winena,  Minn. 
J.  R.  Snow,  Mankato,  Minn. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
Messrs.  Pryor,  of  La  Crosse,  and  larson, 
of  Randolph,  who  were  tied  for  third 
prize  in  Portrait  Class  B,  each  be  awarded 
a  ribbon  as  winner  of  the  third  prize. 

Moved  by  Klein  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  notify  Dan  Johnson,  of 
Oshkosh,  that  his  exhibit  which  would 
have  won  second  prize  in  its  class,  accord- 
ing to  the  markings  of  the  Judges,  was 
disqualified  owing  to  a  non-compliance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  competition ;  and  to  notify  Louis 
Schreiber,  of  West  Bend,  that  his  exhibit 
(while  showing  a  very  high  order  of  merit) 
was  disqualified  owing  to  the  same  unfor- 
tunate non-compliance  with  the  rules. 

Adjourned  until  4  p.m. 


THE  WISCONSIN  CONVENTION. 
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Wednesday y  4  p.m. 

The  afternoon's  proceedings  commenced 
with  a  demonstration  at  the  studio  in  the 
hands  of  the  Seed  Dry  Plate  Company, 
which  was  followed  at  the  Convention  Hall 
by  a  fine  paper  talk  and  demonstration  by 
Harry  Fell,  assisted  by  Harry  Smith. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  4  p.m.  Call- 
ing Vice-President  Denninger  to  the  chair, 
President  Ralph  discussed  doing  away  with 
the  two  extra  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  pointing  out  that  their  services 
were  not  needed  on  the  board,  and  that 
they  were  an  unnecessary  expense  at  the 
usual  board  meetings. 

Moved  and  carried  that  this  naatter  be 
voted  on  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Vanderpoel  was  now  called 
upon  to  address  the  meeting  and  taking  for 
his  text  "The  Artistic  in  Photography" 
he  made  an  exceedingly  interesting  talk  on 
the  possibilities  of  photography  when 
artistically  executed,  and  kept  his  audience 
iifferested  until  long  after  the  usual  time  of 
adjournment. 

Thursday,  March  14,  10  a.m. 

The  President,  after  calling  to  order, 
started  a  very  lively  discussion  (in  which 
many  members  took  part)  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  eliminating  the  medal  feature  from 
our  competitions,  making  the  contest  purely 
an  educational  one.  A  motion  was  finally 
put  and  carried  that  it  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Executive  Committee,  as 
they  may  be  able  to  get  some  ideas  from 
the  National  Convention,  who  are  to  ex- 
hibit exclusively  on  the  educational  plan 
this  year. 

Moved  and  carried,  enthusiastically,  that 
we  hold  our  next  Convention  in  Milwaukee, 
and  as  near  this  time  in  the  year  as 
practicable. 

Moved  by  Klein,  that  we  amend  Article 
III.,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution,  by 
striking  out  the  words  **and  two  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President. ' '  Mo- 
tion was  carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following 
Committees : 

Auditing  Committee,  W.  A.  Pry  or  and 
J.  M.  Bandtel. 

Committee  on  Resolutions,  Ditmar,  Fugate 
and  Pryor. 


Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  of  Chicago,  being 
called  upon,  gave  us  a  stirring  speech, 
rousing  us  ail  up  in  his  usual  kindly  and 
good-natured  yet  very  vigorous  way.  We 
are  not  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  his 
only  interest  in  photographers  is  from  the 
dollars  and  cents  point  of  view. 

Prof.  Vanderpoel  (who  had  been  criti- 
cising individual  exhibits  for  the  members 
all  the  morning)  now  took  the  floor  for  a 
general  criticism  of  the  exhibits  in  the  In- 
structive Class,  which  were  of  course 
specially  sent  to  be  criticised.  The  Pro- 
fessor invited  his  hearers  to  ask  questions, 
which  they  did  quite  freely,  and  they  kept 
him  busy  answering  questions  until  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  3  p.m. 

Thursday,  3  p.m. 

Cramer's  people  took  charge  of  the 
work  at  the  studio  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Sid.  Wells,  who  came  from 
New  York  for  the  purpose,  and  the  crowds, 
which  were  larger  each  day,  showed  how 
very  attractive  this  feature  of  our  Conven- 
tion work  has  been. 

At  the  hall  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  3  p.m.  and  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  reported  as  follows : 

**  Resolved,  that  the  Photographers* 
Association  of  Wisconsin,  now  in  open 
convention  for  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Geo.  C.  Thomas, 
of  Racine,  hereby  express  their  most  heart- 
felt regrets  at  his  loss,  realizing  that  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  our 
Association  ;  one  who  always  had  the  true 
spirit  of  an  artist,  and  was  always  willing 
in  a  modest  way  to  educate  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact : 

**  Resolved,  that  this  expression  of  our 
feeling  be  spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  his 
widow. 

**  Respectfully  submitted, 

**C.   F.   DlTTMAR, 

<'W.  A.  Pryor, 
**E.  C.  Fugate." 

We  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
Wisconsin,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Milwaukee, 
March  12,  13  and  14,  1901,  do  hereby  ex- 
press our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the 
generous  support  extended  to  us  by  the 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association 
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of  Milwaukee,  the  Business  Mens*  League, 
the  city  press  and  photographic  journals, 
the  manufacturers  and  their  representatives, 
for  the  kind  hospitality  and  entertain- 
ment furnished  by  the  local  stock  dealers, 
and  last  but  not  least  to  the  judges  and 
officials  whose  terms  of  office  have  just 
expired,  all  of  which  has  tended  to  make 
our  1901  meeting  a  grand  success. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.   F.   DiTTMAR, 

W.  A.  Pryor, 

E.   C.  FUGATE. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that 
they  found  the  Secretary's  accounts  cor- 
rect. 


Moved  and  carried  that  the  committes 
reports  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Eastman  Company, 
then  took  the  floor  and  spoke  very  earnestly 
on  the  need  of  greater  neatness  and  tidi- 
ness in  the  average  studio,  and  of  the  very 
bad  impression  made  on  the  better  class 
of  patrons  when  they  enter  an  untidy 
place. 

Mr.  Smith  was  followed  by  Fell,  Whippel, 
Edgworth  and  Ralph,  and  in  fact  a  very 
agreeable  feature  of  this  last  session  of  the 
Convention  was  the  large  crowd  present 
and  the  interest  which  was  sustained  right 
up  to  the  last  minute. 

Final  adjournment  at  4.30  p.m. 

W.  T.  Ross,  Secretary. 


SODIUM    SULPHITE. 


BY   JEX   BARDWELL. 


I  take  the  following  as  my  starting- 
point  :  Water,  4  ounces ;  dissolve  in  it 
soda  sulphite  (crys.),  i  ounce;  then  add 
pyro,  120  grains;  making  the  solution  up 
to  5  ounces.  In  all  photographic  formulae 
use  water  that  has  been  boiled. 

Obtain  say  six  samples  of  sulphite,  each 
one  by  a  different  manufacturer,  and  make 
up  six  solutions  as  above,  using  a  different 
sample  of  sulphite  in  each ;  cork  up  tight 
and  set  them  aside.  In  time  you  will  ob- 
serve that  some  one  of  them  will  discolor 
sooner  than  the  others,  and  that  one  of 
them  will  remain  clear  when  the  others 
have  discolored.  This  would  indicate 
more  or  less  carbonate  of  soda  in  each 
sample.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  good 
sample  of  sulphite  might  contain  6  per 
cent.  This  would  be  nearly  30  grains  of 
carbonate  to  each  ounce  of  sulphite.  In 
using  dry  pyro  this  would  not  be  noticed, 
but  in  using  amidol  the  result  would  be 
very  noticeable.  Most  plate  manufacturers 
recommend  some  addition  to  the  sulphite, 
presuming  that  it  will  usually  be  alkaline. 
To  test,  you  drop  a  piece  of  red  litmus 
paper  into  the  solution  ;  if  alkaline  it  will 
turn  blue.  You  are  then  advised  to  drop 
some  acid  into  it  till  the  paper  resumes  its 
original  red  color.  Sulphuric,  sulphurous, 
nitric,    citric,  acetic,    oxalic,   and  formic 


acids  have  all  been  recommended  for  this 
purpose. 

Presuming  that  the  samples  of  sulphite 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  sulphate  of  soda  ;  sulphurous 
acid,  into  sulphite  ;  nitric  acid,  into  nitrate 
of  soda ;  citric  acid,  into  citrate  of  soda ; 
acetic  acid,  into  acetate  of  soda;  oxalic 
acid,  into  oxalate  of  soda;  formic  acid, 
into  formate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  and  acetate  of  soda  retard  de- 
velopment according  to  the  quantity  pres- 
ent ;  nitrate  and  oxalate  of  soda  are  neutral 
as  far  as  I  have  observed.  Formate  of  soda 
added  to  a  developer  accelerates  and  is  a 
valuable  addition  in  bringing  up  detail  that 
might  otherwise  be  lost. 

Whichever  is  used,  add  no  more  than  is 
just  necessary  to  neutralize  the  solution, 
with  the  exception  of  formic  acid.  A  few 
extra  drops  of  this  is  sometimes  beneficial. 

With  sulphuric  acid,  the  more  added  the 
more  sulphate;  it  decomposes  carbonate 
and  sulphite  of  soda  into  sulphate. 

In  my  practice  I  use  sulphite  in  saturated 
solution.  I  find  it  keeps  well  as  I  prepare 
it.  I  take  a  bottle  that  will  hold  two 
pounds  of  crystals,  pour  water  on  the 
crystals  up  to  the  cork  ;  it  quickly  becomes 
saturated.     When  I  pour  out  of  the  bottle 
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I  at  once  fill  up  to  the  cork  again,  give  it 
a  shake  and  it  is  soon  right  again.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  bottle  filled 
with  crystals  and  water  and  it  will  keep 
good  all  the  time.  I  also  drop  into  it 
about  40  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  the  two 
pounds  of  sulphite,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion when  I  add  further  crystals.  Four 
ounces  of  this  saturated  solution  repre- 
sents one  ounce  of  sulphite.  Sulphite 
is  most  soluble  in  water  at  90°  F.  Boiling 
water  or  water  at  212°  F.  decomposes  the 
sulphite. 

A  young  photographer  will  come  in  and 
ask  me  to  develop  two  plates  for  him,  so 
that  he  may  see  how  it  is  done.  I  take 
two  ounces  of  water,  add  to  it  two  drams 
(fluid)  of  the  saturated  solution  of  sulphite. 


a  mustardspoonful  of  dry  pyro,  and  one 
dram  of  acetone.  It  is  done  as  quick  as  I 
write  this  (and  in  my  opinion  no  better 
developer  can  be  desired).  So  much  for 
the  convenience  of  using  sulphite  in  a 
saturated  solution.  In  compounding  pho- 
tographic formulae  the  480-grain  ounce  is 
used,  and  in  using  the  saturated  solution 
in  mixing  developer  the  following  may  be 
useful : 

a  fluid  drams  represent  15  grains  of  crystals. 

4 30      "      " 

I     "     ounce         "        60      •'      "        •* 

3  •'  *•  •'       120      •'      "        •* 

4  ••  "  "      480      •'      •*        " 

These  little  hints  are  for  the  young  folks, 
we  old  hands  of  course  know  all  about  it. 
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Bottles,  In  pouring  from  a  bottle  always 
hold  it  near  the  bottom.  It  then  balances 
well  in  the  hand  and  the  flow  can  be  more 
accurately  controlled.  If  the  bottle  is  too 
large  to  grasp  in  one  hand  rest  it  on  the 
table,  and  taking  it  by  the  neck  tilt  it  over 
the  tray  or  graduate. 

Stoppers  are  unlike  corks — they  have  no 
give  in  them.  Therefore  in  washing  bot- 
tles, especially  those  of  about  one  size  and 
pattern,  be  careful  that  each  stopper  is 
kept  with  its  own  bottle. 

Alkalies  should  never  be  kept  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle.  They  have  sufficient  action 
on  the  glass  to  sometimes  weld  stopper  and 
neck  together,  and  if  this  happens  the 
bottle  must  be  broken.  Sometimes  a 
stopper  is  merely  wedged,  and  it  becomes 
a  difficult  proposition,  because  strength 
must  not  be  applied  to  its  loosening.  In 
such  case  take  hold  of  the  stopper — not  of 
the  bottle — with  one  hand,  and  strike  it 
with  a  piece  of  hard  wood  (metal  would 
probably  cause  it  to  snap).  Do  not  hit  the 
stopper  on  the  flat  side.  If  this  will  not 
move  the  stopper  try  heating  the  bottle- 
neck, very  gingerly,  over  a  small  gas-jet. 
A  bottle  should  be  filled  by  means  of  a 
funnel.  Place  a  bit  of  string  or  a  wad  of 
paper  between  the  funnel  and  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  as  the 
liquid  is  poured  in.  Never  fill  a  bottle  too 
full ;  liquid  cannot  be  compressed,  and  it 


is  quite  possible  to  burst  a  bottle  by  insert- 
ing a  very  well -fitting  stopper  after  filling 
the  bottle  to  the  top  of  the  neck. 

If  you  have  a  tap  in  the  dark-room, 
always  protect  its  end  with  a  length  of 
rubber  tubing.  It  saves  a  possibility  of 
spoiling  a  film  against  the  sharp  metal  of 
the  tap,  and  if  the  tube  is  a  foot  long  the 
stream  of  water  may  be  sent  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

An  antihalation  backing  is  made  of  two 
grains  of  aurine  in  one  ounce  of  plain  col- 
lodion. Flow  it  over  the  back  of  the  plate 
and  drain  the  surplus  back  into  the  bottle. 
The  backing  will  not  interfere  with  devel- 
opment, and  can  be  removed  by  lightly 
rubbing  with  a  damp  cloth. 

A  brilliant  black  varnish  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  a  little  black  sealing-wax  in 
enough  wood -alcohol  to  just  cover  it.  The 
varnish  should  be  quite  thick  and  thin  with 
more  wood -alcohol  as  required.  The  var- 
nish will  dry  quickly  and  is  both  black  and 
brilliant  though  rather  brittle. 

A  good  retouching  medium  is  made  by 
beating  the  white  of  one  ^gg  to  a  froth  ; 
let  it  settle  and  add  ten  ounces  of  distilled 
water  and  four  drops  of  ammonia.  Flow 
over  negative  before  drying. 
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Notice  to  Readers,  Subscribers,  and  Advertisers:  The  continued  growth  of  the  business  of 
the  Magazine  compels  us  to  seek  larger  and  more  commodious  offices.  On  and  after  May  ist.  therefore,  the 
editorial  and  publishing  offices  of  the  Magazine  will  be  found  on  the  fourth  floor,  at  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  (next  door  to  our  former  location),  at  the  comer  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street. 


Obituary. — Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  Another  vet- 
eran of  the  camera  has  gone.  Charles  H.  Fon- 
TaYNE,  aged  eighty-seven  years,  died  at  Clifton,  N.  J., 
on  March  i8th.  Fifty  years  ago  the  establishment  of 
F0NTAYNE&  Porter,  of  Cincinnati,  O..  was  promi- 
nent as  one  of  the  famous  ones  of  America.  In  1856 
Mr.  FONTAYNE  joined  me  in  business  in  Cleveland, 
and  gave  me  my  first  instructions  in  negative  making 
and  enlargements  for  oil  portraits.  He  was  a  scholarly 
man  and  well  posted  in  science,  in  chemistry,  and  in 
optics — a  really  advanced  man  in  his  profession.  After 
a  few  years  he  went  to  New  York,  where  larger  op- 
portunities than  I  could  offer  were  open  to  him.  As 
an  inventor  and  manufieicturer  he  was  well  known  to 
many  of  the  older  photographers.    Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  Ryder. 

C1.BVBLAND,  Ohio,  April  5,  1901. 

The  Lovell  Dry  Plate  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  published  two  interesting 
booklets  on  its  Backed  and  Color  Differentiating^ 
Plates f  which  our  readers  should  get  and  read. 


Mr.  a.  G.  Marshall,  of  625  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  meeting  with  much  success  in  his 
instruction  in  art  by  mail.  Mr.  MARSHALL  has  in- 
structed such  accomplished  persons  as  Prof.  Brooks, 
the  &mous  astronomer  of  Geneva;  Miss  L.  M.  POWE, 
Professor  of  Art.  Wells  College ;  Miss  E.  W.  BEN- 
NETT, Professor  of  Art,  Keystone  Normal  School : 
Mrs.  Edith  C.  Hagerty,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity ;  William  Fox  all.  photographer,  Brandon, 
Manitoba,  as  well  as  many  amateurs. 

Miss  PowE  writes  as  follows:  "As  an  instructor  I 
have  found  Mr.  Albert  Guvera  Marshall  able, 
broad,  progressive,  symfxithetlc,  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  technical  methods  and  latest  methods  of 
teaching,  and  an  admirable  critic.'* 


Mr.  F.  M.  SOMERS,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  fiaivors  us 
with  a  magnificent  print  of  his  portrait  of  Francis 
Wilson,  the  comedian  (see  the  portrait  in  Mosaics, 
1901).  The  portrait  is  a  work  of  which  Mr.  Somers, 
skilled  worker  though  he  is,  may  justly  be  proud,  and 
we  congratulate  him  upon  his  success  with  his  subject. 

Mr.  Fitz  Guerin,  of  the  Guerin  College  of  Pho- 
tography, St.  Louis,  writes  that  on  the  ist  of  June  the 
College  will  have  accommodations  for  fifty  more  stu- 
dents, the  enlargement  of  the  building  being  made 
necessary  by  the  large  class  of  professional  and  ama- 
teur photographers  desiring  to  take  a  course  of  prac- 
tical photography  under  Mr.  GUERiN's  instructions. 
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Among,  recent  arrivals  on  our  table  are  two  fine 
portraits  from  the  veteran  GEORGE  G.  ROCKWOOD. 
These  give  us  two  excellent  "  likenesses"  of  CHARLES 
Dudley  Warner,  the  famous  writer  and  editor,  and 
do  high  honor  to  Mr.  Rockwood  as  photographer. 
Mr.  Rockwood  recently  celebrated  his  forty-fifth 
year  behind  the  camera,  and  marked  the  event  in  a 
characteristic  way  by  inviting  his  employes  and  a  few 
friends  to  an  evening's  entertainment  at  his  home. 
The  affair  was  numerously  attended  and  proved  most 
enjoyable. 


H.  A.  Hyatt,  the  enterprising  manufiicturer  and 
dealer,  of  St.  Louis,  is  publishing  a  capital  little  pho- 
tographic monthly,  called  The  Photo  Mirror,  full  of 
valuable  reflections  and  well  illustrated.  It  is  edited 
by  Mr.  Harry  H.  Hyatt,  and  shows  much  care  in 
its  make-up. 

To  the  Editor  of  Wilson's  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  an  article  on  "  Photographic  Copy- 
right'' in  your  March  issue  the  author  seems  to  see 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  what  is  equity  in  a  case 
quoted,  jACKsoN  vs,  Thayer.  It  appears  to  me 
that  in  the  English  ruling  good  law  and  equity  are 
one,  and  so  I  quote  it  for  your  readers :  "  The  taking 
of  a  natural  scene  by  Jackson  should  entitle  him  to 
the  copyright  of  that  negative  and  its  productions,  the 
latter  of  any  size  or  any  style.  The  scene  itself  be 
cannot  copyright.  Thayer,  or  anyone  else,  may  go 
and  take  the  same  or  a  similar  scene,  and  it  is  his  so 
far  as  his  negative  is  concerned.  But  if  he  steal  the 
use  of  Jackson's  negative  or  any  print  of  it  he  should 
be  held  liable."  Tours  respectfully, 

West-end-Photographer. 
London,  W. 

The  Actien-Gesellschaft  fdr  Anilin-Fabrikation  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  informs  us  that  the  little  pamphlet 
on  their  world- famed  preparations  for  photography,  of 
which  pamphlet  they  circulated  80,000  copies  in  the 
United  States  some  time  ago,  has  met  with  so  much 
approbation  on  the  part  of  professional  and  amateurs 
that  there  will  shortly  be  necessity  for  publishing  a 
new  edition  of  it. 

The  useful  little  booklet,  which  is  distributed  free 
of  charge  through  all  dealers  and  importers  in  photo- 
supplies,  is  indeed  worthy  ot  be  recommmeuded  to  all 
interested  in  photography,  containing,  as  it  does,  full 
information  about  the  properties  of  the  well-known 
developers  Rodinal,  Imogen,  Amidol,  Eikonogen, 
Diogen;  also  about  the  Agia-intensifier  and  AgCa- 
reducer,  further  detailed  instructions  for  use,  fonnolse, 
prices,  etc. 
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Actien-Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin-Fabrikation,  Berlin,  SO. 

Photographic    Department. 
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The  Emblem  of  PernjaneriGy. 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 
"We  beliifve  permanency  is  the  KBYSTOXE 
of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  suceess,  and  all  brands  of 
paper  hearing  our  TRADE-MARK  are  manufactured 
on  t b  is  p rincipk .  We  b  old  o ur  con s a nier '  s  rep  u  ta - 
tion  and  success  identical  with  our  own.  We 
surtound  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
Chemical  Science  and  our  own  experience.'' 
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The  monthly  edition  of  WILSOJ^'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  MjiGjiZINE 
h&j'  been  increased  three  times  since 
the  yedjr  be^d^n.  Jd^nudjry,  Februdjry, 
March  and  April  numbers  are  out  of 
print.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
ProfessiondJ  photo^rdi^phers  redJize  tha^t 
WILSON'S  MAGAZINE  is  &  trd.de 
loumdJ  thdwt  helps;  thd^t  {(ivey*  useful 
and  timely  informd^tion  concerning  things 
of  interest  to  the  craft ;  practicdJ  articles, 
formulae  and  methods;  and  instructive 
illustrations  shovdng  what  Americd^n  pho- 
tographers are  doing. 

WILSON'S  MAGAZINE  b  an  inde- 
pendent  journal  for  the  practical  worker; 
has  no  stock  house  or  **  influence  "  behind 
it,  no  **axe  to  grind."  It  give.r  hl\  the 
nesn  doid  is  helpful,  as  well  as  interesting 
from  cover  to  cover.  £very  photographer 
should  see  it  every  month.  Send  in  your 
subscription  to-ddo^.  Three  doUsirs  for  12 
months.  One  dollar  for  4  months.  Cur- 
rent number  30  cents. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 

PUBLISHER 

287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  DETROIT. 


The  prospects  for  the  forthcoming  con- 
vention are  that  we  will  have  the  greatest 
crowd  that  has  ever  come  together  at  one 
of  our  national  meetings.  There  will  be  a 
big  delegation  from  New  York,  and  we 
are^trying  to  make  special  rates  for  the 
trip,  which  will  give  a  chance  to  sec  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  on. the  return. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  to  be  a 
meeting  of  and  for  the  rank  and  file. 
We  will  have  a  number  of  most  interesting 
talks  on  the  most  interesting  subjects. 
The  exhibition  will  show  the  up-to-date 
notch  which  has  been  reached  by  the  pho- 
tographer of  to-day.  The  man  who  can- 
not profit  by  the  Detroit  meeting  is  either 
a  diilard  or  simply  will  not  grasp  good 
opportunities  presented. 

There  are  no  pedestals  erected  at  the 
educational  convention,  so  that  there  can 
be  none  to  sit  on  them.  We  are  all  going 
to  meet  on  the  ground  floor  as  fellow- 
craftsmen,  with  only  the  contention,  or 
rather  emulation,  of  who  can  best  work 
and  best  agree.  There  is  fun  enough  in 
prospect,  and  there  is  profit  enough  to  pay 
for  it.  E.  B.  Core, 

President  P.  A.  of  A. 

In  the  past  career  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
a  convention  has  always  been  looked  for- 
ward to  with  a  certain  amount  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  foremost  thought  of  the 
attending  photographer  was  invariably  bent 
toward  prizes,  medals,  trophies,  etc.,  the 
contention  and  strife  was  always  strong 
before  the  convention,and  ofttimes  stronger 
afterward.  The  only  existing  interest 
seemed  to  centre  on  the  winning  of  prizes, 
beyond  which  little  thought  or  action  was 


devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  profession. 
By  eliminating  awards  (like  those  we  re- 
ceived in  our  boyhood  days  at  Sunday- 
school  for  prompt  attendance,  study,  etc.) 
we  hope  to  reach  a  higher,  nobler,  and 
more  advanced  state  of  conditions. 

The  boy  that  must  be  paid  for  going  to 
school  will  not  inbibe  the  instruction  and 
learning  that  his  companion  who  is  willing 
and  unawarded  does ;  his  award  is  in  the 
knowledge  he  gains,  and  the  prize  that  he 
acquires  is  above  all  barter  or  purchase. 

The  Educational  Convention  of  1901 
should  appeal  to  all  as  an  advanced  school 
of  photographers,  a  university  of  all  photog- 
raphy combined,  and  all  who  have  yet  to 
learn  (their  name  is  legion)  should  with  ea- 
gerness attend.  The  educational  advantage 
will  far  eclipse  anything  heretofore  offered. 

Exhibits  from  photographers  who  are 
the  head  and  front  of  the  profession  in 
the  country,  and  who  were  beyond  any 
competitive  display  of  former  days,  will 
now  exhibit.  We  have  their  promise  and 
now  want  yours.  There  will  be  no  medal 
in  return  for  your  efforts  and  attendance, 
but  your  production  will  hang  side  by  side 
with  the  best,  and  honors  shall  be  equal. 

The  executive  committee  are  promising 
much,  later  we  will  promise  more,  and 
finally  will  fulfil  every  promise.  Will  you 
come?  H.  S.  Klein, 

Sfcond  Vice-President  P.  A.  of  A. 

LET    EVERY    PHOTOGRAPHER    MAKE    AN    EX- 
HIBITION   AT    THE    EDUCATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  feel 
that  in  abolishing  the  prize   system  they 
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have  oi>ened  the  way  for  a  larger  and 
better  exhibition  of  photographs  than  has 
been  possible  in  past  years.  They  arc 
meeting  with  much  encouragement  and 
have  received  promises  of  exhibits  from  a 
number  of  the  leading  men  who  are  known 
the  world  over  for  their  ability,  but  who 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  made  an  exhibition 
of  their  work  at  a  convention  or  competed 
for  a  prize.  The  plan  this  year  is  one  that 
ought  to  develop  the  individuality  of  the 
exhibitor.  There  being  no  class  rules  or 
size  restrictions,  and,  above  all,  no  fear  of 
getting  left  if  one  does  not  happen  to  strike 
the  fancy  of  the  judges,  will  give  an  op- 
portunity for  every  exhibitor  to  do  his  best 
in  getting  up  something  original. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  nothing  that 
brings  out  the  best  that  is  in  one  as  the 
preparation  of  an  exhibit,  the  planning 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  out  some 
new  thought,  and  one  will  be  well  repaid 
for  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  its  prepara- 
tion. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  an  ex- 
cellent gallery  in  which  to  exhibit  the 
work.  All  exhibits  will  be  evenly  lighted 
by  daylight,  and  there  will  be  a  harmonious 
arrangement  of  the  exhibits  so  as  to  get 
the  best  effect. 

Of  course,  each  exhibitor  will  do  his 
best,  for,  while  there  are  no  judges  or 
prizes,  there  will  be  criticisms  and  com- 
parisons by  the  photographers  themselves, 
and  the  exhibition  this  year  will  certainly 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive and  bring  out  more  new  ideas 
than  any  other  photographic  exhibition. 

There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  size  or 
number,  so  let  every  photographer  send 
something,  and  then  comie  and  see  how  his 
work  looks  alongside  the  other  fellow's,  and 
at  the  same  time  see  what  the  other  fellow 
is  doing. 

Do  not  delay,  but  commence  at  once  to 
get  up  something  for  the  educational  con- 
vention. Exhibits  should  be  in  Detroit 
by  August  ist.  D.  D.  Spellman, 

First  Vice-President  P.  A.  of  A. 

RAILROAD  AND  HOTEL  RATES.      \ 

The  railroads  have  granted  a  rate  of  one 
and  one-third  fare  on  the  certificate  plan, 
with  return  limit  good,  leaving  Detroit, 
August  14th  at  midnight.     Photographers 


must  secure  the  usual  certificate  when  buy- 
ing ticket  on  leaving  home. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  special 
excursion  to  Buffalo  by  boat,  leaving  De- 
troit at  the  close  of  the  Convention,  giving 
the  photographers  from  the  West  a  diance 
to  visit  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

Hotel  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Rus- 
sell House ;  rate,  $3  to  J5,  with  a  special 
rate  of  f  2.50  for  a  limited  number  with 
two  or  more  in  a  room.  Cadillac  Hotel 
rate,  J3  to  $5  ;  St.  Clair,  $2.50  and  up- 
ward; Griswold  and  Wayne,  $2  and 
$2.50,  and  other  good  hotels  rate  from  $1 
per  day  upward. 

Those  desiring  to  engage  hotel  accom- 
modations can  do  so  by  addressing  D.  D. 
Spellman,  Detroit,  Mich.,  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  P.  A.  of  A.,  and  stating  what 
accommodation  will  be  wanted. 

DETROIT  AND  THE  CONVENTION. 

There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  city  or  a 
more  desirable  place  for  a  convention  than 
Detroit — the  Convention  City — and  the 
photographers  of  Detroit  will  have  every- 
thing well  in  hand  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  photographers  that  attend  this  year. 

There  will  be  a  boat  ride  of  course.  A 
trip  to  the  Flats,  "the  Venice  of  America," 
will  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
entertainment.  A  trolley  ride  through 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  residence  streets 
in  the  city,  to  be  followed  by  a  lunch  in 
one  of  the  parks,  and  returning  to  the 
city  by  boat,  is  another  feature  for  an 
evening's  entertainment.  Then  there  will 
be  an  afternoon  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art,  where  we  will  be  the  guests  of  Pro- 
fessor Griffith,  who  has  prepared  an  exhi- 
bition of  original  photographs  of  the 
leading  portraits  of  the  world. 

This  exhibition  Mr.  Griffith  is  collect- 
ing especially  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  the  visiting  photographers. 

The  ladies  are  to  be  looked  after  by  a 
special  committee,  and  one  of  the  features 
in  contemplation  is  a  morning  trolley  ride 
around  the  famous  Belle  Isle  Park,  a  trip 
every  lady  will  enjoy  and  never  forget. 

Aside  from  what  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee does,    Detroit  itself  offers  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  of  every  description. 
D.  D.  Spellman, 
Chairman  Local  Committee. 


DARK   BACKGROUNDS   AND   SIMPLICITY^ 


A  GLANCE  through  Mosaics^  1901^  reveals 
that  dark  backgrounds  are  still  the  most 
popular  setting  of  portraiture,  but  that  they 
are  not  as  univeisal  as  they  have  been. 
This  suggests  the  inevitable  change  in  fash- 
ion by  which  the  dark  will  for  a  time  be 
ousted  except  for  occasional  use.  What 
will  the  new  fashion  be  ? 

The  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography  some  little  time  ago  gave  an 
interesting  note  on  a  visit  to  Scotch  pho- 
tographers. He  said  that  the  whole  trend 
of  affairs  appeared  to  be  toward  straight 
detailful  photography,  glossy  paper  and 
accessories.  It  is  an  interesting  straw,  and 
shows  how,  possibly,  the  stream  will  flow. 
There  is,  fortunately,  one  thing  certain. 
If  photography  does  ever  return  to  old 
style  work  it  will  be  an  improved  old  style, 
without  some  of  those  features  of  thirty 
years  ago,  which  are  as  dead,  and  as  im- 
possible of  revival,  as  the  crinoline. 

The  dark  background  has  done  yeoman 
service  for  American  photography,  for  it 
has  taught  it  the  value  of  simplicity.  But 
if  we  change  to  light  backgrounds  we  shall 
And  ourselves  in  a  more  difficult  position. 
For  though  success  with  a  dark  background 
is  only  moderately  easy,  success  with  a 
light  one  is  still  less  easy.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  with  light  back- 
grounds the  best  men  will  achieve  greater 
triumphs  than  they  have  with  the  dark 
ground,  and  these  triumphs  will  be  most 
complete  in  the  portrayal  of  the  more  deli- 
cate gradations  of  spirituelle  feminine 
beauty.  Look  through  the  last  volume  of 
Wilson's.  Half  the  frontispieces  have 
light  backgrounds,  and  only  two  or  three 
have  absolutely  dark  ones.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  light  ground,  to  score  a  complete 
success,  is  difficult.  How  harsh  and  pro- 
minent the  hair  is  apt  to  show  against  a 
light  background,  and  how  dark  flesh  so 
often  lool^  against  anything  very  light. 
But  in  capable  hands  a  more  subtle  and 
delicate  modelling  can  be  obtained  against 
a  white  ground  than  against  a  dark  one. 

The  question  hinges  on  relative  tone 
and  on  tone  value.  Tone  is  not  color  or 
even  tint.  It  is  the  amount  of  light  re- 
ceived by  any  part  of  an  object  and  is 
judged  in  its  relation  to  the  light  received 


by  other  parts  of  the  same  object.  A  pic- 
ture may  be  flooded  with  light  from  behind 
the  camera,  all  visible  parts  being  equally 
illuminated,  and  if  so  all  the  picture  will  be 
in  one  tone.  There  may  be  white  lace 
against  dark  velvet,  and  one  photographs 
light  and  the  other  dark,  giving,  it  may  be, 
a  very  beautiful  and  altogether  pleasing 
picture.  But  that  is  due  to  differences  of 
color,  not  of  tone.  With  dark  back- 
grounds we  do  not  get  better  relative  tones 
than  we  do  with  light ;  but  it  is  easier  to 
get  acceptable  results. 

We  often  hear  the  question  asked,  *  *  What 
is  there  in  it?"  when  a  photograph  is 
shown  and  eulogized.  But  the  answer  is, 
«'  What  is  there  left  out  ?  * '  The  beauty  of. 
a  picture  often  consists  in  the  absence  of 
the  disturbing  objects.  Introducing  what 
should  be  pleasant  and  attractive  ones  is 
dangerous.  The  art  of  omitting  is  every- 
thing. 

With  the  dark  background  we  have  de- 
veloped this  art;  and  the  omission  has 
gone  further  than  accessory.  A  brilliantly 
lighted  flgure  against  black  stands  out 
boldly,  and  •  at  first  may  please ;  but  soon 
the  effect  is  tiring.  We  have,  therefore, 
striven  to  keep  our  figures  somewhat  sub- 
dued, and  have  tried  for  success  in  the  de- 
licate harmonizing  of  flesh  and  dress  and 
background. 

There  may  be  times  when  even  a  checker 
pattern  may  pass  as  a  background — but 
only  in  genuine  at-home  portraiture.  If  a 
man  is  photographed  in  his  study  or  a  lady 
in  her  boudoir  the  real  wall  paper  and 
everyday  objects  may  improve  the  photo- 
graph for  all  those  who  know  the  sitter 
amid  such  surroundings ;  but  to  place  the 
sitter  with  some  pronounced  studio  sur- 
rounding which  has  no  connection  with 
his  everyday  life  is  invariably  a  mistake. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  customer 
demands  some  special  thing.  It  is  the 
photographer  who  takes  up  glossy  or  matt 
or  some  other  style  and  says  it  is  the  latest 
novelty — and  forces  it  on  the  customer. 
People  will  take  good  work  as  quickly  as 
that  of  indifferent  quality.  If  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  a  valid  reason  for  using  an  ac- 
cessory, let  the  accessory  be  omitted.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  one  way  of  introducing 
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it  to  advantage;  there  will  be  several 
ways  of  introducing  it  to  disadvantage; 
and  therefore  safety  lies  in  omission. 
The  fashion  of  dark  backgrounds  has 
tended  to  teach  us  breadth,  and  therefore 
it  is  a  good  fashion  ;  it  has,  too,  helped  to- 
ward simplicity,  and  therein  it  has  steered 
us  clear  of  many  dangers.     If  we  return  to 


light  backgrounds  and  accessories  let  us 
feel  our  way  gently,  knowing  why  we 
make  any  more  before  we  do  make  it,  and 
remembering  that  we  are  returning  into 
a  more  difficult  field,  where  a  complete 
triumph  may  perhaps  be  a  great  triumph, 
but  where  the  dangers  are  rendered  more 
dangerous  and  infinitely  more  numerous. 


ON   LIKENESS  TAKING. 


BY    FRANK    M.    SUTCLIFFE. 


Gait  is  said  to  be  a  birthright  and  not 
an  accomplishment.  If  this  is  so,  it  shows 
that  photographers  often  strive  after  the 
impossible  when  they  try  to  pose  awkward 
sitters  in  graceful  attitudes.  Further,  if 
they  succeed  in  making  an  ungainly  person 
appear  pleasing,  the  portrait  will  not  be  so 
satisfactory  as  if  the  sitter  appeared  un- 
gainly and  awkward,  for  the  sitter's  friends 
never  see  him  or  her  in  the  elegant  posi- 
tions thought  indispensable  by  the  average 
photographer.  We  laugh  when  we  see  the 
strained  attitudes  of  the  people  who  were 
taken  during  the  carte  mania,  between 
t86o  and  1870 — ^men  standmg  with  one 
leg  crossed  over  the  other,  and  the  like ; 
but  the  photographers  of  1930  and  1940 
will  laugh  at  us  quite  as  much,  unless  we 
try  to  be  more  truthful  in  placing  our  sit- 
ters before  we  photograph  them. 

Nowadays  no  photographer  who  values 
his  reputation  does  pose  his  sitters.  He 
lets  them  pose  themselves,  and  only  when 
they  appear  natural  does  he  expose.  It  is 
often  difficult  in  the  short  time  at  the  pho- 
tographer's disposal  to  know  whether  his 
sitters  are  natiwal,  or  whether  they  are 
posing  themselves.  As  a  rule,  all  quiet, 
unrestrained  attitudes  are  natural;  when 
the  sitter  throws  his  arms  and  legs  about 
all  over  the  furniture,  they  are  unnatural. 
''  The  photographer  who  attempts  portrait 
work  should  not  be  content  to  study  the 
examples  of  others ;  if  he  does  so  he  will 
very  likely  become  too  much  of  a  plagiarist. 
The  best  field  for  study  is  the  world,  where 
people  are  always  moving  ;  the  sitter,  when 
not  thinking  of  the  camera  ;  the  subject  at 
home,  or  anywhere  but  in  front  of  the 
camera.  These  should  be  observed,  and  a 
mental  or  written  note  made  of  any  good 


accidental  composition  or  combination  of 
subject  and  background. 

When  looking  through  a  series  of  portraits 
by  such  a  man  as  Romney,  one  feels  that 
he  never  asked  his  sitters  to  assume  any 
position  but  that  he  observed  them  closely, 
and  when  he  noticed  a  naturally  graceful 
combination  of  lines,  he  made  either  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  same  or  fixed  it  in  his 
mind.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  ask 
photographers  to  spend  much  time  study- 
ing their  sitters  before  they  photograph 
them,  for  this  would  swallow  the  whole  of 
the  profits ;  but  amateurs  with  much  time 
on  their  hands  might  make  many  a  worse 
resolve  than  one  deciding  not  to  photo- 
graph any  friends  or  relatives  till  they  have 
studied  them  for  at  least  a  month. 

Perhaps  the  result  of  this  course  of  study 
will  be  many  a  caricature  or  grotesque  por- 
trait; but  these  will  be  better  than  the 
usual  everyday  thing.  The  monotony  in 
the  work  made  by  professional  photog- 
raphers is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  inven- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  worker,  but  is-  owing 
to  the  wish  of  the  sitter  to  look  like,  or  a 
little  better,  than  everyone  else.  Every 
little  peculiarity  must  be  noticed  by  the 
photographer  and  smoothed  out  in  the  por- 
trait. If  the  sitter  has  a  habit  of  poking 
his  chin  forward,  the  portrait  must  not 
show  it ;  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  sitting  or 
standing  with  one  shoulder  higher  than  the 
other,  the  camera  must  suspect  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

It  is  said  that  the  success  of  many  of  the 
most  prominent  portrait  painters  of  to-day 
is  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  caricature 
they  put  into  their  portraits.  The  sitters 
may  not  be  pleased  at  this ;  but  the  sitters* 
friends  are  pleased  all  the  more — not  that 
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they  are  glad  to  see  the  little  oddities  of 
their  friends  drawn  out,  but  because  they 
consider  the  likeness  a  more  speaking  one, 
because  they  have  not  been  left  out,  as 
they  would  have  been  in  a  mere  photo- 
graph. 

It  has  been  said  lately  that  the  next  gen- 
eration will  have  to  spend  many  years  in 
undoing  the  bad  work  of  the  past  sixty 
years  before  any  progress  can  be  made  in 
the  arts.  If  this  is  so,  the  student  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  about  the  pictures 


he  looks  at  in  the  hope  of  getting  inspira- 
tion from  in  the  art  of  portraiture;  but 
once  he  succeeds  in  persuading  his  subjects 
that  there  are  more  desirable  portraits  in 
the  world  than  those  which  are  found  in 
Books  of  Beauty  and  Galleries  of  En^ 
gravingSy  for  many  people  in  the  prov* 
inces  have  no  higher  standard  than  the 
pictures  in  such  Victorian  books,  he  will 
have  done  much  to  deserve  the  thanks 
of  his  fellow-workers. — Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 


A  NEW  LIGHT  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 


There  has  just  been  placed  upon  the 
English  market  an  incandescent  gas  instal- 
lation which  promises  a  useful,  self-con- 
tained, and  portable  light  suitable  for 
studio  use,  and  which  can  be  set  up  any- 
where without  connection  to  the  gas  or 
electric  mains.  This  light  is  produced  by 
the  combustion,  under  pressure,  of  hydro- 
carbon oil  in  a  Welsbach  burner,  a  method 
of  combustion  which,  in  the  case  of  coal 
gas,  has  been  largely  used  in  Europe  and 
has  proved  itself  at  once  effective  and 
economical.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
new  gas  get  the  combustible  product  by 
saturating  air  with  the  hydrocarbon.  The 
mantles  used  are  the  usual  Welsbach  man- 
ties,  and  they  give  a  candle-power  of  125 
each.  A  set  of  four  of  these  burners  ar- 
ranged around  a  sitter  enables  a  fully- 
exposed  picture  to  be  obtained  in  ten  sec- 
onds on  rapid  plates  with  Dallmeyer  B  B 
lens.  With  a  larger  installaton,  of  course, 
a  much  shorter  exposure  could  be  given. 

At  a  recent  lecture  on  the  new  gas  given 
before  one  of  the  English  societies,  the 
manager  of  the  Atmospheric  Gas  Company 
(3  St.  Paul  Street,  Leeds)  said : 

'<  Atmospheric  gas  is  applicable  to  light, 
heat,  and  power,  but  I  intend  this  evening 
to  confine  my  remarks  mainly  to  the  light- 
ing properties  of  the  gas.  Before  going 
into  figures  I  should  like,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  show  you  the  light  itself  and  a 
few  results  obtained  by  its  use  in  photog- 
raphy." (Shows  light,  negatives,  and 
prints.)  "The  negatives  here  exhibited 
were  taken  on  Bamet  plates  of  medium 
rapidity,  with  the  lens  working  af //ii, 
and  the  exposure  was  three  seconds.    With 


an  arc  light  of  200  candle-power,  all  other 
conditions  being  similar,  a  considerably 
longer  exposure  was  required.  This  shows 
how  extremely  rich  in  actinic  rays  the  new 
light  is,  and  I  may  say  that  spectroscopic 
and  actinometric  tests  are  now  being  made 
in  our  own  laboratory,  the  results  of  which 
I  hope  to  communicate  to  the  photographic 
world  as  soon  as  completed.  Photometric 
tests  already  made  show  that  Welsbach  C 
mantie,  when  rendered  incandescent  in  our 
gas,  produces  a  candle-power  of  125  as 
against  45  candle-power  when  heated  with 
ordinary  house  gas. 

**Now,  as  regards  the  all -important 
question  of  cost,  I  think  I  may  fairly  claim 
that  we  can  produce  a  good  illumination 
for  a  much  lower  cost  than  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  coal  gas. 

**  A  careful  test  made  as  far  back  as 
August  2d  last,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  confirmed  on  several  later  occasions, 
gave  the  following  results,  viz.  :  Eleven 
lights  (Welsbach  C  mantles),  burning  con- 
tinuously for  six  and  a  quarter  hours,  con- 
sumed 7.3  pints  of  mixed  oils,  costing 
something  near  25  cents — i.  e.,  68  burner 
hours,  each  burner  giving  125  candle- 
power,  consumed  25  cents'  worth  of  ma- 
terial, equivalent  to  .0015  of  a  penny  per 
candle-power  hour.  As  compared  to  this 
result,  if  we  take  coal  gas  at  75  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  and  the  consumption 
of  each  burner  at  five  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
producing  a  light  of  fifty  candle-power, 
we  have  for  each  candle-power  hour  a  cost 
of  .0036  of  a  penny,  or  two  and  one-third 
times  the  cost  of  our  new  light. 

'  *  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  our  gas 
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is  a  complete,  self-burning  mixture — that 
is  to  say,  it  ignites  on  issuing  from  the- 
burner  without  any  further  admixture  of 
air  to  produce  a  Bunsen  flame — there  must 
of  necessity  be  greater  danger  of  lighting 
back  and  thus  causing  an  explosion ;  but 
this  is  really  not  so.  The  gias  is  not  ex- 
plosive in  the  state  of  and  under  the  press- 
ure at  which  it  is  delivered ;  and  even  if 
it  were,  the  rate  of  flow  into  the  delivery 
pipe  is  greater  than  that  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  flame  in  a  closed  tube.  To  prove 
that  these  are  not  mere  idle  words,  I  will 
demonstrate  to  you  the  effect  of  using  my 
best  endeavors  to  obtain  back  lighting  into 
the  generator. '  *  (  Here  the  lecturer  showed 
some  experiments. ) 

**With  this  demonstration  I  will  close 
my  remarks ;  but  should  any  one  present 
feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the  gas  to  ask 
any  practical  questions,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  supply  him  with  the  information  he  may 
require.  I  feel  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  apologize  to  the  numer- 


ous photographic  experts  who  have  written 
to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  light ;  but  our 
whole  energies  have,  up  to  quite  recently, 
been  directed  to  perfecting  the  light,  and 
even  now  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  un- 
dertake the  supply  of  plant. 

'*  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
your  attention,  and  to  crave  your  indul- 
gence if  my  unfamiliarity  with  practical 
photography  has  caused  me  to  neglect  any 
points  of  interest  that  may  be  obvious  to 
anyone  more  conversant  with  that  art.  I 
have  simply  shown  you  a  light  which  we 
firmly  believe  to  be  richer  in  actinic  rays 
than  any  other  practical,  useful,  artificial 
light ;  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  large  field  of  usefulness 
in  photographic  work  which  lies  before  us. 

*'  *  Atmospheric  gas.'  We  have  chosen 
this  name  because  analysis  of  our  gas 
shows  that  only  i.86  by  volume  of  its  con- 
stituents is  combustible  hydrocarbon,  the 
remainder  being  simply  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric air.*' 
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Photographic  studios  oT  the  older  type 
are,  as  a  rule,  anything  but  apartments 
with  a  cheerful  and  exhilarating  appear- 
ance, though  one  would  naturally  surmise 
that  if  they  were  it  would  be  an  advantage, 
seeing  that  surroundings  have,  to  an  ex- 
tent, an  influence  on  sitters,  and  on  some 
more  than  others.  First  appearances,  with 
many,  often  have  a  marked  effect,  and, 
with  such,  a  shabby  and  slovenly  studio 
does  not  inspire  confidence  in  their  ob- 
taining high-class  pictures;  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  makes  no  difference  what- 
ever in  the  character  of  the  work — that  de- 
pends upon  the  artist.  Yet  appearances  do 
go  a  long  way  with  the  general  public,  and 
if  the  sitter  has  at  the  time  of  the  sitting 
misgivings  as  to  the  result,  it  is  not  con- 
ducive to  a  pleasing  expression  in  the  por- 
trait. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  possibly  be 
able  to  call  to  mind  photographic  busi- 
nesses that  have  been  built  up  in  a  very 
brief  period  mainly  through  appearances 
and  display.  We  knew  a  case  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  country  town  where  there  were 
two  photographers  who  did  very  good  work 


indeed  and  had  been  going  on  undisturbed 
in  their  ** jog-trot*'  style  for  years,  and 
were  doing  the  main  trade  of  the  place. 
Then  a  third  came  on  the  field,  built  a  new- 
studio,  had  new  apparatus,  new  furniture, 
and  appointments,  so  that  everything 
looked  bright  and  fresh.  In  a  short  time 
he  had  established  a  lucrative  business, 
while  that  of  the  others  correspondingly 
declined.  Now,  this  man's  work  was  not 
a  whit  better  than,  if  really  so  good,  as 
that  of  the  old-established  men ;  neither 
were  his  prices  lower.  But  evidently  the 
townsfolk  thought  they  got  better  portraits 
from  the  new  studio  than  they  could  from 
the  older  ones,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
had  a  somewhat  woe-begone,  or,  at  any 
rate,  anything  but  a  cheerful  appearance. 

Studios  generally  have  a  more  or  less 
sombre  and  monotonous  appearance  by 
reason  of  the  backgrounds  and  accessories 
being  in  monochrome,  and  not  relieved  by 
color.  There  is  no  actual  reason  why  this 
should  be  the  case,  for  they  might  as  well 
be  painted  in  colors — that  is,  if  the  photo- 
graphic value  of  the  colors  employed  were 
rightly  gauged.     This,  however,  would  en- 
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tail  more  judgment  than  the  ordinary  back- 
ground painter  possesses.  A  little  color  in 
the  studio,  instead  of  everything  in  mono- 
chrome, would  be,  in  many  instances,  a 
great  relief  to  the  eye  and  enliven  the  place 
greatly. 

Many  photographers  fail  to  realize  the 
dejected  and  woe- begone  appearance  their 
studios  present  to  strangers.  The  change 
has  crept  on  unnoticed  by  the  owner. 
Under  these  circumstances  Burns  may  not 
inaptly  be  quoted,  **0  wad  some  fay  the 
giftie  gie  us,  to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see 
us.  *  *  Of  course,  our  remarks  must  not  be 
taken  as  applying  to  some  of  the  modern 
high-class  studios ;  they  refer  only  to  some 
— ^and  there  are  many — ^middle-class  and 
old-school  ones,  where  we  know  appear- 
ances are  very  much  neglected,  as  indeed 
they  are  in  the  reception  and  dressing 
rooms  as  well  as  in  the  studio.  The  ad- 
vent of  spring  light  renders  the  shabbiness 
all  the  more  pronounced  to  strangers.  We 
were  recently  in  a  studio  we  have  in  our 
mind,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  an  excel- 
lent photographer,  and  is  old-established, 
but  is  doing  anything  but  a  flourishing 
business.  He  made  the  remark  that  the 
improved  light  made  the  place  and  every- 
thing in  it  look  very  shabby,  and  there  was 
no  question  that  it  did.  But  he  said  things 
were  so  bad  that  he  could  not  spend  the 
necessary  money  for  its  renovation  this 
season.  The  place  looked  worse  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  done  by  reason  of  a 
number  of  antiquated  accessories  that  were 
never  used,  being  stowed  away  in  one  cor- 
ner with  a  fair  accumulation  of  dust  upon 
them.  We  quote  this  place  because  it  is 
typical  of  others  we  are  aware  of. 
-  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  such 
places  as  above  alluded  to  should  not  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  owners  themselves, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  an  assistant, 
at  a  very  small  cost.  Photographers  at  this 
season  are  not,  as  a  rule,  too  fully  occupied. 
Everyone  can  use  a  "sash-tool"  and  a 
paint-brush,  and  ^ath  these  and  a  few 
pounds  of  paint  and  a  very  little  labor  a 
great  improvement  may  be  wrought  in 
spare  times.  Soap  and  water  will  also 
effect  much,  particularly  with  blinds  and 
curtains,  also  with  the  furniture,  especially 
if  it  be  followed  by  a  little  polish.  Shabby 
cameras  and  stands  are  always  eyesores  in 


a  studio,  although  they  are  none  the  worse 
for  that  in  the  results  they  yield.  Yet  some 
observant  sitters  may  have  misgivings  on 
the  point.  These,  however,  may  easily 
be  renovated  by  anyone  at  little  or  no 
cost.  If  the  woodwork  of  the  camera  be 
carefully  cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  tak- 
ing care  that  no  dirt  is  left  in  the  corners 
and  crevices,  and  afterward  one  or  other 
of  the  well-known  furniture  ** creams'*  or 
** revivers*'  be  applied  according  to  the 
directions  supplied  with  them,  the  appa- 
ratus will  look  almost  as  good  as  new,  par- 
ticularly if  the  bellows,  after  being  freed 
from  all  dust  and  dirt,  be  given  a  coat  of 
leather  varnish.  This  may  be  obtained 
from  any  dealer  in  bookbinders'  material. 
The  camera  stands  may  be  similarly  dealt 
with,  with  soap  and  water  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Then  if  the  wood  be  unpolished, 
as  some  is,  an  application  of  glass-paper, 
followed  by  a  mixture  of  boiled  oil  and 
turpentine  sparingly  applied,  will  greatly 
improve  the  appearance.  Emery-cloth 
will  do  the  needful  with  the  metal  work. 
Indeed,  with  a  little  trouble  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus  may  be  made  to  look,  at 
least  to  a  layman,  quite  like  new. 

If  all  the  shabby  accessories  that  are  not 
in  use  be  removed  entirely,  they  will  no 
longer  disfigure  the  studio,  and  thus  give 
the  place  a  brighter  look.  Backgrounds 
and  composition  accessories  can  easily  be 
improved  by  touching  them  up  in  the 
damaged  parts  with  color — distemper  or 
flatting,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Our  chief  object  in  this  article  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  shabby  surround- 
ings are  the  reverse  of  inspiring  confidence 
in  customers,  and  often  influence  business, 
as  many  are  much  influenced  by  appear- 
ances. Also  to  point  out  that  they  may  be 
greatly  improved  without  any  large  outlay, 
with  a  little  extra  industry  on  the  part  of 
photographers  whose  limited  means  will 
not  enable  them  to  call  in  the  aid  of  skilled 
workmen  or  replace  the  old  apparatus  with 
new. — British  Journal  of  Photography, 

A  PRACTICAL  paper  on  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  modern  studio,  with 
illustrations,  forms  one  of  the  attractive 
features  of  Mosaics ^  igoi.  Only  a  few 
copies  left ;  50  cents,  postpaid,  so  long  as 
the  supply  lasts.     You  should  have  it. 
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It  is  very  difficult  for  an  artist  to  speak 
of  chiaro-oscuro,  or  in  fact  of  art  at  all, 
and  leave  out  entirely  the  subject  of  color. 
At  first  thought,  color  would  seem  unneces- 
sary in  talking  to  photographers,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  not  so.  I  have  seen 
photographic  copies  of  paintings  which, 
by  their  tone  and  chiaro-oscuro,  suggested 
the  rich  colors  of  the  original.  And  as 
color-feeling  can  be  kept  in  a  copy  of  a 
painting,  so  it  will  also  show  in  a  picture 
from  nature,  if  the  photographer  has  ar- 
ranged his  subject  for  an  eye  to  color  as 
well.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  har- 
mony of  color,  knowing  the  value  of  warm 
colors  offset  and  enhanced  by  cool,  that 
makes  the  fine  colorist,  and  the  photog- 
rapher who  feels  this  keenly  will  interpret 
this  quality  in  his  rendering  in  dark  and 
light. 

Having  spoken  of  line  composition  yes- 
terday, we  have  yet  before  us  the  pictorial 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  formerly 
always  called  chiaro-oscuro.  Arthur  Dow 
has  named  it  notan. 

This  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
artist.  By  his  magic  he  can  transform  his 
subject  into  one  of  poetic  beauty,  gain 
energy  of  effect,  and  give  to  parts  an 
emphasis  not  to  be  obtained  by  line  alone. 
What  in  a  mere  drawing  was  tame,  un- 
interesting, and  perhaps  tiresome,  is  by 
this  means  imbued  with  a  sense  of  reality, 
energy,  and  relief.  [Slide.]  We  cannot 
do  better  for  our  first  illustration  than  turn 
again  to  that  superb  portrait  of  Lord 
Heathfield,  and  consider  it  from  our  new 
point  of  view. 

As  in  all  good  portraits,  our  attention  is 
first  attracted  to  the  head,  notwithstand- 
ing there  is  a  larger  mass  of  light  below. 
This  is  partly  due  to  its  position  on  the 
canvas,  but  more  to  its  relief  against  the 
background.  **  For  that  light  must  appear 
the  brightest  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  quantity  of  shade.''  This  gives 
it  vigor  and  strength.  The  outline  of  the 
body  is  not  insisted  upon  until  we  come  to 
the  point  of  next  interest,  the  hands  hold- 

*  Read  at  the  Pennsylvania   Convention. 
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ing  the  key  of  the  fortress  he  had  won 
from  Spain  for  his  country. 

The  light  break  in  the  clouds  of  smoke 
reveals  the  outiine  of  the  body  with  great 
distinctness,  and  shows  the  key  to  be  some* 
thing  of  importance.  That  bright  light 
of  the  sky  coming  in  sharp  contact  with 
the  intense  blackness  of  the  sleeve  gives 
forceful  relief  and  brings  into  greater 
prominence  the  hand,  which  is  itself 
shapely,  defined  against  the  dark  sleeve. 
Alone,  it  would  form  a  disagreeable  spot, 
but  it  is  happily  united,  by  means  of  the 
key,  with  the  mass  of  light  formed  by  the 
other  hand  and  the  waistcoat.  In  this 
masterly  arrangement  the  danger  of  the 
hands  becoming  isolated  spots  has  been 
triumphantly  overcome,  and  the  union  and 
simplicity  of  the  masses  adds  greatly  to  its 
effect  of  grandeur  and  dignity. 

SHADOWS. 

The  influence  of  shadow  is  to  give 
breadth  and  repose ;  there  are  fewer  out- 
lines visible,  and  more  is  left  to  the  imag- 
ination. A  scene  viewed  at  noonday  may 
be  extremely  commonplace  and  appear  to 
be  devoid  of  any  artistic  possibilities,  but 
the  same  view  under  the  effect  of  twilight 
may  be  extremely  delightful.  Shadow  not 
only  gives  grandeur,  but  it  throws  a  veil  of 
mystery  over  a  subject  and  draws  deeply 
on  the  emotions  of  the  beholder.  Edwin 
Burke,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,*'  dwells  upon  this  element.  He 
says :  **  Even  in  painting,  a  judicious  ob- 
scurity in  some  things  contributes  to  the 
effect  of  the  picture,  because  the  images 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  in  nature  ;  and 
in  nature  dark,  confused,  uncertain  images 
have  greater  power  on  the  fancy  than 
those  which  are  more  clear  and  deter- 
minate.*' 

*'The  Death  of  Abel,**  by  Tintoretto, 
is  an  illustration  of  this  point.  The  shadow 
mass  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  light,  and 
by  this  simple  means  we  feel  the  impression 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  event. 

The  effect  of  light  is  just  as  potent,  not 
only   in   the  expression   of   the  opposite 
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sentiments,  but  as  a  means  of  directing  the 
eye.  Tintoretto  makes  use  of  light  in  his 
'  *  Marriage  at  Cana ' '  to  attract  the  eye  to 
the  figure  of  Christ,  who  is  sitting  far  in 
the  background.  A  stream  of  light  falls  on 
a  brilliant  white  table-cloth  and  a  line  of 
beautiful  women,  and  the  direction  of  the 
light,  its  perspective,  leads  the  eye  invol- 
untarily to  the  small,  sacred  figure  beyond. 

A  photographer  has  the  same  resource ; 
he  can  use  his  light  and  shade  to  empha- 
size or  direct  attention  to  some  important 
point.  This  is  not,  as  you  may  think, 
merely  a  matter  of  lighting ;  it  is  the  use 
of  color  values.  In  massing  the  darks, 
not  only  the  shadows  of  the  object,  but 
also  any  dark  values,  irrespective  of  light- 
ing, may  be  used  to  extend  them.  A  black 
cloak,  any  dark,  rich  color  in  garment  or 
furniture  may  be  fully  lighted,  and  yet, 
by  its  value,  make  part  of  the  dark  of  a 
picture.      [Slide.] 

In  this  '*Lute  Player,"  by  Caravaggio, 
the  dress,  chair,  table,  etc.,  are  all  of  the 
same  value,  and  unite  the  figure  with  the 
background.  By  this  means  it  is  envel- 
oped with  a  mysterious,  fascinating  charm. 
Some  artists  object  to  a  single  spot  of  light, 
like  this,  because  it  suggests  an  artificial 
lighting,  as  from  a  bull's-eye  lantern.  It  is 
'  a  very  powerful  effect,  and  one  which  Cara- 
vaggio used  often  with  success,  but  you  will 
notice  he  has  been  careful  to  enlarge  and 
connect  the  light  of  the  flesh  with  the 
white  bodice,  music,  etc.  They  form  a 
mass,  not  isolated  spots. 

LIGHT    MASSES. 

Since  the  light  masses  in  a  picture  can 
be  seen  from  a  distance,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  agreeable  in  shape 
and  be  well  placed  on  the  canvas  and  in 
relation  to  one  another.  When  they  are 
surrounded  by  large  masses  of  shadow, 
as  in  this  Caravaggio,  or  as  in  Rembrandt's 
work,  it  is  even  more  necessary  than  when 
the  general  tone  is  lighter.  A  study  of 
Rembrandt  will  be  very  helpful ;  no  one 
has  carried  the  possibility  of  shadow  further 
than  he.  By  its  means  he  gave  majesty 
and  sublimity  to  the  most  commonplace 
forms.  [Slide.]  When  he  made  use  of  a 
single  spot  of  light  he  did  not  relieve  it 
with  the  same  startling  distinctness  all 
around,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  Caravaggio. 


In  this  portrait  of  an  old  lady,  the  ruff 
serves  to  spread  the  light  of  the  face,  while 
its  tender  shadow  acts  as  a  transition  be- 
tween the  face  and  the  dark  dress.  The 
head,  although  it  tells  as  a  light  mass,  is 
not  evenly  relieved  against  the  back- 
ground. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  wrote  a  treatise 
on  art  in  the  fifteenth  century,  recom- 
mended that  the  light  side  of  a  group 
should  be  relieved  against  a  dark  back- 
ground, and  the  dark  side  opposed  to  a 
light  ground.  This  is  a  principle  which 
has  been  adhered  to  more  or  less  ever 
since,  and  if  distinctness  or  relief  is  in 
harmony  with  the  subject  it  is  the  best. 
But  beautiful  effects  are  obtained  by  the 
opposite  treatment,  where  the  lights  are 
massed  and  the  shadows  united  to  give 
breadth.  This  does  not  in  any  way  mean 
flatness,  for  within  the  two  masses  may  be 
infinite  gradations,  each  focusing  in  a 
strong  accent  of  light  and  a  forcible  em- 
phasis of  dark.  [Slide.]  This  slide  ex- 
emplifies a  few  of  the  principal  arrange- 
ments of  light  and  shade.  We  first  have 
the  simple  focusing  of  the  light,  which 
coming  in  contact  with  the  darkest  dark, 
is  intensified  by  contrast.  Below  is  a 
development  of  this  principle,  an  effect 
used  with  such  eminent  success  by  Rem- 
brandt. Here  the  principal  light  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  gradating  to  the 
extremities.  Its  brilliancy  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  small,  dark  figure  which  is 
relieved  against  it,  bringing,  as  it  does, 
the  culmination  of  all  the  shadow  in  direct 
contact  with  the  brightest  light.  Above 
and  on  the  other  side  is  the  equal  division 
of  the  picture  diagonally  into  the  light 
and  shadow  mass,  showing  the  device  by 
which  the  balance  is  maintained,  by  carry- 
ing a  small  accent  of  dark  into  the  light, 
and  vice  versa.  The  same  principle  is 
shown  in  the  landscapes  below. 

The  portrait  group  is  a  valuable  study 
in  the  arrangement  of  small  spots  of  light, 
of  varying  importance,  in  a  dark  mass. 
There  should  always  be  one  principal  light, 
to  which  the  others  will  assume  secondary 
importance  either  in  size  or  strength ;  and 
agreeable  form  is  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance. [Slide.]  In  speaking  of  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  this 
slide  affords  an   interesting  example. .   In 
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both  pictures  the  same  disposition  of  the 
light  and  dark  masses  has  been  used,  the 
general  form  of  the  lights  is  even  similar, 
yet  one  is  an  upright  and  the  other  a  hori- 
zontal composition,  and  with  widely  differ- 
ing subjects. 

CONTRASTS. 

Strong  contrasts  look  well  from  a  dis< 
tance,  but  are  not  always  desirable.  Con- 
trast is  a  good  quality  for  some  subjects. 
It  gives  vivacity  and  sparkle,  but  it  is  lack- 
ing in  repose,  and  too  much  will  give  the 
effect  of  fireworks.  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  concentration  of  the  light  to  one 
portion  of  the  picture  gives  great  brilliancy, 
and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  rich 
tones  of  the  shadow.  [Slide.]  This 
effect  of  chiaro-oscuro  is  identined  with 
Correggio.  In  his  celebrated  painting, 
**The  Holy  Night,"  he  has  secured  by  it 
great  brilliancy  and  concentration.  He 
was  the  first  to  make  the  light  emanate 
from  the  infant  Christ,  typifying  the  dawn 
of  Christianity  and  the  words  *  *  I  am  the 
Light  of  the  World."  The  eye  is  at  once 
drawn  to  the  centre  of  interest,  but  the 
gradual  diffusion  and  gradation  of  the 
light  is  more  gentle  and  subtle  than  when 
used  for  the  same  purpose  by  Rembrandt. 
It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement,  for  it  also 
tends  to  unite  the  group  of  figures  into 
one  mass  of  light,  surrounded  and  sup- 
ported by  the  dark. 

In  the  composing  of  groups  you  will 
find  this  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. I  spoke  yesterday  of  the  use  of 
lines,  that  they  should  be  agreeable  and 
appropriate,  and  that  they  could  be  used 
to  tie  several  figures  together.  Chiaro- 
oscuro  accomplishes  this  even  more  for- 
cibly, as  by  this  means  several  figures  may 
be  made  prominent  in  light,  while  others 
retire  into  more  or  less  obscurity. 

It  was  their  perfect  knowledge  and 
their  appreciation  of  the  power  of  light 
and  shade  which  enabled  the  Dutch  paint- 
ers to  treat  large  portrait  groups  with  such 
success.  The  corporation  pictures  of 
which  I  spoke  before  owe  their  interest  to 
the  fact  that  the  figures  are  massed  into 
groups  within  groups,  and  that  the  atten- 
tion is  first  drawn  to  the  most  important 
figures. 

Contrast  these  with  specimens  of  pho- 


tographic groups  containing  twenty  or 
twenty-five  figures,  a  graduating  class,  a 
visiting  company  of  firemen,  or  Masonic 
lodge.  These  invariably,  and  undeniably, 
are  extremely  uninteresting  as  pictures. 
There  is  nothing  to  focus  the  attention  in 
any  one  place,  no  massing  of  the  lights, 
nor  the  corresponding  foil  of  shadow,  and 
the  eye  is  forced  to  wander  wearily  from 
individual  face  to  face.      [Slide.] 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  this  large  picture 
by  Van  der  Heist,  a  portrait  group  of  the 
** Civic  Guard  of  Amsterdam."  He  has 
used  his  most  important  darks  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  t\i'0  principal  figures,  the  Cap- 
tain and  the  Standard-bearer  of  the  Com- 
pany. To  the  latter  he  gives  still  greater 
accent  by  the  contrast  of  the  light  flag, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  carries  the  light 
to  the  top  of  the  picture.  The  rest  of  the 
company  are  disposed  in  irregular  groups 
behind  the  table,  and  where  the  lights  of 
the  heads  are  not  massed  they  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  agreeable  lines. 

UNITY. 

.  The  Dutch  also  were  most  successful  in 
the  use  they  made  of  light  and  shade  to 
unite  multiplicity  of  small  objects.  They 
probably  introduced  more  detail  into  their 
small  pictures  than  the  painters  of  any 
other  country,  but  they  did  not  thereby 
destroy  the  large  masses  of  light  and  shade, 
so  that  their  pictures  of  the  most  common- 
place subjects  have  interest.      [Slide.] 

In  Rembrandt's  **  Anatomy  I-esson" 
the  eye  is  directed  instantly  to  the  faces  of 
the  surgeons,  represented  in  strong  light, 
for  it  was  painted  as  a  portrait  group. 
The  figure  on  the  dissecting  table  is  in  the 
foreground,  but  a  shadow  is  thrown  over 
the  head  and  feet,  while  the  rest,  although 
in  light,  is  so  simply  treated  that  the  eye 
passes  over  it  to  the  group  around  and  be- 
hind. Of  the  surgeons,  the  first  seen  is 
Dr.  Tulp,  the  lecturer,  whose  dark  hat  and 
gown  give  brilliant  relief  to  the  face  and 
hands,  and  so  insist  upon  our  attention. 
Another  familiar  group  of  portraits  by  the 
same  master,  known  as  **The  Syndics,"  is 
a  superb  example  of  simplicity  in  grouping. 
In  two  figures  of  the  central  group  you 
will  find  the  hands  united  by  an  open 
book,  introduced  .to  spread  the  light. 

In  a  .small    picture   by  Chardin   called 
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* '  The  Graces  * '  we  find  the  charming  effect 
produced  by  clustering  the  lights.  In  it 
the.  lights  of  the  figures  are  connected  by 
the  white  table-cloth,  while  it  is  kept  from 
being  a  spot  by  the  subdued  light  on  chair 
and  wall. 

Simplicity  in  tone  and  mass  is  a  quality 
worth  striving  for.  The  result  is  well 
shown  in  the  familiar  portrait  by  Whistler 
of  his  mother.  Everything  there  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  simplest  masses,  quiet, 
low  in  tone,  and  seemingly  so  in  harmony 
with  the  quiet,  dreamy  figure  of  this  elderly 
woman.  It  is  a  treatment  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  subject.  [Slide.]  A 
more  vigorous  gathering  of  the  light  and 
shadow  in  broad  masses  is  shown  in  this 
exquisite  Madonna  by  Dagnan-Bouveret. 
The  head  linen  and  background  join  in  one 
simple  effect  of  light,  while  the  mass  of 
dark  cloak  is  echoed  by  the  small,  but 
shapely,  darks  of  the  tools  hanging  on  the 
wall.  Aside  from  its  mere  technical 
excellences,  it  is  to  me  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  Madonnas  of  modern  art. 
[Slide.] 

A  large  mass  of  light  in  a  portrait  sur- 
rounded by  shadow  and  with  very  small 
echoing  spots  is  shown  in  this  portrait  by 
Titian.  Here  the  head  and  shoulders  are 
in  a  flood  of  light  which  is  extended  by 
the  arm  and  the  white  of  the  garment ; 
they  all  unite  into  one  mass.  The  hands 
and  the  sharp  reflection  in  the  mirror  echo 
it  faintly. 

When  arranging  the  light  and  shade  of 
a  picture,  if  you  find  your  space  is  too 
evenly  divided,  dark-toned  colors  can  be 
used  to  spread  the  dark  masses,  or  the  con- 
verse. Terburg  is  known  by  the  white 
satin  dress  which  he  introduced  as  his 
principal  light,  while  Wouwermans,  in  his 
hunting  and  battle  pictures,  grouped  white 
horses  to  spread  the  effect.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  use  of  a  white  table-cloth  and 
light  drapery  to  spread  the  light  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  sky  rtiay  also  be  used  with 
charming  effect,  as  you  will  find  in  a 
delightful  picture  of  a  child  by  Reynolds 
known  as  '*  The  Age  of  Innocence.'' 

THE    HANDS, 

I  have  said  little  of  the  hands,  yet  they 
are  a  most  important  and  difficult  problem. 
If  they  do  not  form  part  of  a  larger  mass 


of  light,  as  they  do  in  the  "  Lord  Heath- 
field,"  **The  Syndics,"  etc.,  they  should 
be  so  placed  that,  even  if  receiving  the 
same  strength  of  light,  the  spots  should  be 
unequal.  [Slide.]  This  problem  could 
hardly  be  treated  with  more  mastery  than 
it  is  in  this  noble  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  by  himself.  One  hand  doubled 
and  resting  on  the  hip  makes  but  a  small 
spot  of  subdued  light,  while  the  other,  ex- 
tended and  resting  firmly  on  the  table,  is 
made  more  important  by  the  roll  of  paper 
which  it  clasps.  The  dignity  and  ampli- 
tude of  the  figure  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  action  of  that  arm  and  hand.  Imagine 
it  withdrawn,  and  you  will  see  at  once  how 
much  character  and  dignity  have  been  lost. 
The  attention  which  has  been  drawn  down 
by  the  hand  is  brought  up  again  by  the 
bust,  the  partial  shadow  on  which  unites  it 
with  the  figure  and,  jutting  up  against  the 
background,  prevents  the  stronger  dark  of 
the  cap,  which  it  echoes,  from  becoming  a 
harsh  spot.  The  value  of  that  dark  mass 
relieved  evenly  against  the  background  is, 
I  am  sure,  very  evident.  It  is  but  another 
and  fine  example  of  the  attention  which  is 
inevitably  drawn  to  the  point  where  the 
deepest  dark  and  most  brilliant  light  are 
contrasted.  The  interruption  of  the  light 
on  the  neck  linen  gives  rotundity  to  the 
figure,  while  in  its  direction  it  leads  the 
eye  to  the  hand. 

I  might  also  call  your  attention  here  to 
the  necessity  of  inequality  in  the  margins. 
Never  allow  objects  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
pictures  to  be  exactly  the  same  distance 
from  the  edge.  Perfect  balance  gives  the 
effect  of  uniformity.      [Slide.] 

In  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  close  I  will 
show  you  this  picture  by  Smirke,  satirizing 
vanity  and  known  as  **  Calling  up  a  Look.  * ' 
It  is  gaiety  pushed  to  caricature,  yet  all  the 
resources  of  an  accomplished  artist  have 
been  used  in  its  portrayal.  Now,  it  would 
probably  have  found  its  way  into  **  Life," 
but  it  was  then  thought  worthy  of  being 
engraved  in  pure  mezzotint.  It  empha- 
sizes my  very  first  remark  to  you,  that  the 
character  of  tW  model  should  indicate  the 
style  of  the  interpretation. 

This  able  paper  was  received  with  ear- 
nest attention  by  the  photographers  present, 
and  deserves  careful  study. — Ed.  W.  P.  M. 
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The  inventors  of  the  daguerreotype  were 
a  popular  French  artist  and  an  obscure 
French  experimental  chemist  named 
Niepce.  For  a  long  time  they  worked 
apart,  both  possessed  by  the  one  idea  of 
rendering  fugitive  images  obtained  in  a 
camera-obscura  permanent,  whether  re- 
flected from  natural  objects  or  from  works 
of  art.  By  a  deed  of  partnership  dated 
December,  1829,  they  combined  forces 
and  began  to  work  harmoniously  together, 
although  each  had  a  view-point  distinctly 
his  own.  Daguerre  dreamed  of  images 
mechanically  produced,  in  forms,  tones, 
and  colors  perfectly  true  to  nature,  but 
requiring  the  artist's  knowledge,  taste,  and 
feeling  to  give  them  pictorial  effect. 
Niepce' s  visions  were  of  scientific  applica- 
tions in  connection  chiefly  with  optical  and 
other  purely  scientific  applications. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  first  photo- 
graphic journal  established  to  report  the 
transactions  of  the  first  photographic  society 
in  London,  edited  by  Arthur  Henfrey, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  etc.,  published  in  March, 
1853,  we  are  told  that  photography  was 
then  awakening  interest  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  that  both  daguerreotypes 
taken  on  metal  plates  and  photographs 
called  after  the  name  of  an  English  in- 
ventor talbotypes  were  being  produced  in 
rapidly  increasing  quantities. 

The  talbotype  was  first  suggested  as  a 
possibility  when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and 
Mr.  Wedgewood  used  a  specially  prepared 
paper  sensitive  to  the  chemical  action  of 
light.  On  this  they  contrived  to  produce 
the  camera  images,  but  they  were  unable 
to  make  them  permanent.  This  was  done 
in  the  year  1802. 

In  1834  Mr.  Talbot  completed  a  nitrate 
of  silver  process,  and  with  the  agency  of  a 
solar  microscope  succeeded  in  obtaining 
images  on  paper  which  he  had  rendered 
permanent.  His  process  was  afterward 
patented  and  became  known  as  the  calo- 
type  process,  but  before  that  it  had  been 
called  sometimes  lucigraphy,  afterward 
more  frequently  photography,  or  photo- 
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genie  drawing.  These  productions  were, 
pictorially,  very  inferior  to  Daguerre' s. 
The  talbotype  was  obtained  by  reversal,  as 
the  print  was  afterward  from  a  negative, 
aided,  however,  not  by  a  printing  frame 
but  by  a  camera. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  January, 
1843,  commenting  upon  the  position  pho- 
tography then  held  in  its  relationship  to 
art,  said:  **When  great  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  either 
abridge  or  supersede  labor,  when  they 
create  new  products  or  interfere  with  old 
ones,  they  are  not  on  these  accounts  to  be 
abandoned.  The  advance  which  is  thus 
made  involves  not  only  a  grand  and  irrevo- 
cable fact  in  the  progress  of  both,  but  it  is 
a  step  in  the  social  march  which  can  never 
be  retraced.  .  .  .  The  same  law  which 
closes  one  channel  of  labor  necessarily 
opens  up  another,  and  that  often  through 
a  richer  domain,  with  a  wider  outlet ;  apd 
in  every  substitution  of  mechanical  for 
physical  labor  in  which  the  ingenuity  of 
his  mind  is  combined  with  muscular  power 
we  recognize  genuine  progress.  .  .  . 
When  any  one  art  is  left  behind  in  the 
race  of  improvement  owing  to  the  sloth 
and  avarice  of  its  cultivators,  it  can  have 
no  claim  on  the  sympathy  and  protection 
of  the  community. ' '  The  writer  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  his  observations  apply  in  a 
special  manner  to  all  great  mechanical  in- 
ventions, and  are  not  less  applicable  to 
those  remarkable  improvements  in  the  fine 
arts  which  the  progress  of  science  has  so 
rapidly  developed.  "The  arts  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  etc.,  exhibit  in  their  prog- 
ress a  series  of  anomalies  found  in  the 
history  of  no  other  pursuit,"  and  in  our 
own  day  extraordinary  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries have  already  been  given  or  will 
soon  give  a  new  form  to  the  imitative  arts. 
**  By  photography  we  obtain  perfect  rep- 
resentations of  all  objects,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  through  the  agency  which 
they  emit  or  reflect.  From  being  at  first 
a  simple  and  not  very  interesting  process 
of  taking  profiles  of  the  human  face,  it  has 
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called  to  its  aid  the  highest  resources  of 
chemistry  and  ph)^ics,  and,  while  it  can- 
not fail  to  give  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the 
fine  arts,  it  has  already  become  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  the  prosecution  of  physical 
science,  and  holds  out  no  slight  hope  of 
extending  our  knowledge  of  philosophical 
science.  The  art  of  photogeny,  as  it  has 
been  called,  is,  indeed,  as  great  a  step  in 
the  Ane  arts  as  the  steam  engine  was  in  the 
mechanical  arts;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  when  its  materials  have  become  more 
sensitive  and  its  processes  more  certain  it 
will  take  the  highest  ranks  amongst  the 
inventions  of  the  present  age/' 

How  truly  this  foreseeing  has  been  real- 
ized we  all  know.  The  pictorial  powers 
of  photography  were  never  more  valued 
or  cultivated  than  they  now  are,  although 
every  step  we  have  made  in  advance — and 
I  am  old  enough  to  have  witnessed  them 
all,  and  in  some  of  them  humbly  but  ear- 
nestly played  my  part — has  been  made  in 
defiance'  of  practical  difficulties,  thought- 
lessness, and  want  of  artistic  knowledge 
and  taste.  Conceit  and  ignorance,  jealousy 
and  envy  were  also  retarding  forces.  The 
artists  who  adopted  photography  were  the 
first  to  discover  its  shortcomings,  and  this 
gave  serious  offence  to  the  mechanical 
practitioners,  who,  being  a  very  large  ma- 
jority, contrived  to  silence  the  artists  and 
ignore  their  suggestions.  It  was,  for  in- 
stance, at  once  pointed  out  that  the  focal 
length  of  the  non-achromatic  lenses  then 
in  use  gave  images  that  the  human  eye  did 
not  convey  to  the  retina,  its  focusing  screen, 
or  gave  without  the  same  proportionate 
magnitude.  The  Edinburgh  Revieiv^  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  puts  it  thus : 
*'  It  is  not  merely  the  minuteness  of  delin- 
eation that  surprises  us  in  the  daguerreo- 
type. Every  object  is  seen  in  its  true 
geometrical  perspective,  and  even  the  aerial 
perspective  is  displayed  in  the  diminution 
of  sharpness  which  marks  the  appearance 
of  all  objects  as  they  recede  from  the  eye. 
The  combination  of  these  two  effects  gives 
depth — a  third  dimension — to  the  picture 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
without  actually  seeing  it.  * ' 

One  of  the  earliest  improvements  made 
by  Daguerre,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of 
experiments,  was  that  of  electrifying  the 
plate  so  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  film 


of  iodine  was  instantaneous.  M.  Edmund 
Becquerel  also  made  discoveries  by  a  series 
of  experiments  upon  colors  in  the  rays  of 
light  with  the  same  end  in  view.  He  used 
to  under-expose  his  plate,  and  then  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  light  passed 
through  red  glass  for  a  few  minutes  obtain 
the  same  result  as  if  it  had  received  exposure 
of  the  usual  length.  M.  Claudet,  then  in 
London  with  a  studio  in  the  Adelaide  Gal- 
lery, found  the  sensitiveness  could  be 
greatly  increased  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  bromine.  This  was  done  about 
fifteen  years  after  the  daguerreotype  was 
first  introduced  to  public  notice.  This 
advanced  portraiture  in  the  photographic 
domain  to  a  far  superior  position.  Before 
that,  as  a  critic  writing  in  one  of  the  chief 
magazines  complained,  portraits  were 
neither  true  to  nature  nor  pleasing  to  look 
at.     He  said : 

'*A  look  of  distress  pervaded  almost 
every  feature ;  the  eyes  exposed  to  the 
strongest  light  were  half  closed ;  the 
muscles  of  the  cheeks  were  drawn  up  ;  and 
wrinkles  not  visible  in  the  sitter's  face  dis- 
figured even  the  smoothly  expanded  brows 
of  the  youthful  and  beautiful.  It  was 
found  that  as  the  time  of  the  plate's  ex- 
posure in  the  camera  decreased  these  de- 
fects were  removed." 

M.  Arago,  in  his  interview  with  Da- 
guerre, found  him  generously  confiding 
when  explaining  a  series  of  experiments 
the  painter  was  then  engaged  upon  for  the 
improvement  of  his  photographic  inven- 
tion. The  painter  had  no  secrets,  he  said, 
and  generously  believed  he  was  doing  his 
duty  to  his  fellow-man  by  refusing  to  take 
out  patents.  This  should  be  remembered, 
because  it  is  still  a  fashion  in  certain  semi- 
scientific  circles  to  sneer  at  Daguerre  as 
being  an  artist  only,  with  no  real  scientific 
knowledge.  The  French  Government  had 
no  such  belief  when,  acting  upon  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  above-named  eminent 
philosopher,  it  awarded,  in  1839,  a  yearly 
pension  of  4000  francs  in  recognition  to 
Daguerre,  and  on  his  suggestion  a  like  one 
to  his  partner,  Niepce,  whose  poverty  was 
then  at  its  worst  stage.  This  pension  was 
after^vard  raised  to  6000  francs.  The 
government  fully  recognized  the  services 
as  artistically  valuable.  In  the  report  of 
the  Peers  were  the  following  words : 
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''It  is  the  origin  of  a  new  art  in  the 
middle  of  an  old  civilization — an  art  which 
will  constitute  an  era,  and  be  preserved  as 
a  title  of  glory.  And  shall  it  descend  to 
posterity  accompanied  with  ingratitude? 
No.  Let  it  rather  stand  forth  a  splendid 
evidence  of  the  protection  which  the  Cham- 
bers, the  Government  of  July,  the  whole 
country,  offered  to  great  inventors.  It  is 
in  reality  an  act  of  national  munificence 
which  consecrates  the  bill  in  favor  of  Da- 
guerre.  We  have  given  it  our  unanimous 
assent,  yet  not  without  marking  how  ele- 
vated and  honorable  is  a  reward  voted  by 
a  nation.*' 

M.  Arago  says  emphatically  with  refer- 
ence to  this  award  :  **  From  the  first  mo- 
ment France  has  cherished  a  pride  in  lib- 
erally bestowing  this  pension  and  giving 
to  the  tuhoU  world  this  wonderful  inven- 
tion.'' 

It  is  curious  and  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
note  that  directly  it  was  known  that  France 
had  given  the  daguerreotype  process  thus 
freely  to  all  people,  a  Frenchman  instructed 
a  lawyer  in  England  to  secure  it  for  him 
by  taking  out  a  patent.  I  wish  I  knew  his 
name,  but  he  failed,  and  was  allowed  to 
remain  unknown.  Some  of  Daguerre's 
depreciatory  and  unscrupulously  slanderous 
opponents  strove  to  spread  abroad  a  belief 
that  the  Frenchman  in  question  was  Da- 
guerre  himself. 

That  Talbot  also  regarded  photography 
from  its  pictorial  rather  than  its  scientific 
point  of  view  is  clearly  seen  in  the  first 
account  he  gave  of  it,  which  he  called 
'*  Some  Account  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic 
Drawing,  or  the  process  by  which  natural 
objects  may  be  made  to  delineate  them- 
selves without  the  aid  of  the  artist's  pen- 
cil." This  paper  was  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  January,  1839,  ^^^  was,  in 
March  of  that  year,  published  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Philosophic  Magazine, 
The  talbotype  process  was  patented,  and 
one  of  the  most  famous  miniature  painters 
of  that  time  produced  portraits,  of  which 
a  well-known  critic  wrote:  **They  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  finest  miniatures 
that  have  ever  been  painted.  Devoting 
his  chief  attention  to  the  correct  and  agree- 
able delineation  of  the  face  and  features 
by  the  action  of  light  alone,  he  corrects 
any  imperfection  in  the  drapery  or  supplies 


any  defect  in  the  figure  by  his  professional 
skill,  so  that  his  works  have  an  entirely 
different  aspect  from  those  of  the  amateur 
or  inartistic  photographer,  who  must,  gen-* 
erally  speaking,  be  content  with  the  result 
which  the  camera  and  chemical  process 
give  him.  In  making  this  comparison," 
this  same  critic  goes  on  to  say,  **wedo 
not  pretend  to  assert  that  perfect  pictures^ 
landscapes  or  portraits,  cannot  be  produced 
without  additional  touches  from  the  pencil 
of  the  artist.  .  .  We  have  before  us  a 
collection  of  admirable  photographs  exe- 
cuted at  St.  Andrew's  by  Dr.  and  Mr. 
Robert  Adamson  (both  being  professional 
photographers),  Major  Playfair,  and  Cap- 
tain Brewster.  Several  of  these  have  all 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  sketches  of 
Rembrandt,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
pronounced  by  Mr,  Talbot  himself  to  be 
amongst  the  best  he  has  seen." 

At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  in  London  the  pictorial 
character  of  the  new  art  was  again  recog- 
nized in  very  honorable  fashion.  The 
President  of  Uie  Royal  Academy  was  also 
its  President,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress delivered  to  a  crowded  assembly  in 
the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday,  the 
20th  of  January,  1853,  he  said : 

'*  I  conceive  it  to  be  unnecessary  in  an 
assembly  like  this  to  say  one  word  of  the 
uses  and  advances  of  photography  both  to 
science  and  to  art."  Mr,  Fenton,  an  en- 
thusiastically artistic  photographer,  was 
elected  as  Secretary,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  miniature  painters  of  the  day, 
Sir  William  J.  Newton,  as  Vice-President. 
Both  were  amongst  the  speakers,  and  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  had 
abandoned  his  patent  was  received  with 
cheers. 

The  first  paper  read  at  the  first  ordinary 
meeting  further  emphasized  the  artistic  and 
pictorial  pretensions  of  the  new  art.  It 
was  written  by  the  Vice-President,  and  its 
title  was  *'Upon  Photography  in  an  Artis- 
tic View  and  in  its  Relationship  to  the 
Arts,"  and  its  preliminary  announcement 
asserted  that  it  had  been  prepared  *  *  with 
a  view  to  establish  that  photography  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  science  to  those 
who  investigate  its  properties,  but  that  to 
the  public  its  results  as  depicting  natural 
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objects  ought  to  be  in  accordance^  as  far 
as  it  is  possible,  with  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  fine  art. '  * 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  the  worthy 
Vice-President  said :  *  *  Who  has  not  studied 
nature  so  much  as  to  observe  how  beauti- 
fully she  throws  her  atmospheric  veil,  de- 
taching each  object,  while  producing  that 
harmony  and  union  of  parts  which  the 
most  splendid  specimen  of  mere  chemical 
photography  fails  to  realize  ;  consequently, 
at  present  it  is  vain  to  look  for  that  true 
representation  of  light  and  shade  on  pho- 
tography which  is  to  be  found  in  a  true 
and  fine  work  of  art.  .  .  Let  the  oper- 
ator devise  or  discover  the  means  whereby 
he  can  produce  his  pictures  still  more  mi- 
nutely perfect  in  tone  and  detail.  .  . 
But  he  must  ever  remember  that  his  sub- 
jects are  principally  natural  objects  power- 
fully acted  upon  by  atmospheric  influences. 
.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  essentially  speaking,  the  camera  is  by 
no  means  calculated  to  teach  the  principles 
of  art,  but  to  those  who  are  already  well 
informed  in  this  respect  such  knowledge 
may  be  made  the  means  of  genuine  ad- 
vancement. .  .  Wonderful  as  the  powers 
of  the  camera  are,  we  have  not  yet  at- 
tained that  degree  of  pictorial  perfection 
so  as  to  represent  faithfully  the  tones  of 
colors,  and,  therefore,  the  real  character- 
istics of  light  and  shade.  .  .  .  Conse- 
ciuently,  I  conceive  that  when  a  tolerably 
faithful  and  picturesque  effect  can  be  ob- 
tained by  chemical  or  mechanical  process 


outside  the  ordinary  operations  applied  to 
the  negative,  the  photographer  is  at  full 
liberty  to  use  his  own  discretion."  He 
also  advised  operators  to  retouch  the  skies. 

Nowadays  the  Vice-President's  advice 
has  been  followed,  but  at  the  time  when  it 
was  given  it  was  scornfully  rejected,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Society's  journal  appended 
a  notice  which  announced  that  the  Council 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  its  opin- 
ions. 

Nowadays,  when  pictorial  photography 
is  a  much  debated  question,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  at  the  very  inception  of  the 
art  its  pictorial  possibilities  and  pictorial 
limitations  were  alike  examined  and  dis- 
cussed, as  this  early  chapter  from  the  days 
of  the  daguerreotype  and  calotype  clearly 
shows.  Nor  has  the  question  ever  dropped, 
although  in  the  greater  quantity  of  profes- 
sional work  mere  commercialism  ever  has, 
and  perhaps  eveV  must,  hold  the  more  ob- 
served position .  Some  day  I  may  possibly 
continue  the  history  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy and  its  association  with  well-known 
camera  men  of  a  too  rapidly  diminishing 
generation,  showing  when  and  how  mis- 
chievous influences  were  exercised  to  rob 
it  of  those  pretensions  to  pictorial  possi- 
bilities, excellences,  and  fine  art  preten- 
sions, and  how  those  who  fought  against  it 
gradually  became  victorious,  showing  that 
science  and  art  might  combine  to  attain 
their  highest  and  most  valuable  standards 
without  the  one  being  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  depreciative  of  the  other. 
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D.  D.  Spellman,  of  Detroit,  is  equip- 
ing  a  new  studio  which  he  is  determined 
shall  be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ever 
seen  in  the  city.  He  has  secured  the 
whole  of  the  top  floor  of  the  Eaton  Build- 
ing, and  alterations  are  already  underway. 
The  operating  room  will  have  four  un- 
obstructed walls,  an  advantage  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  studio  in  Detroit. 
This  will  enable  Mr.  Spellman  to  take 
advantage  of  both  the  early  morning  and 
the  late  afternoon  sun.  In  addition  the 
room  will  be  fitted  for  doing  work  by  elec- 
tric light.  Mr.  Spellman  is  aiming  to  so 
arrange  his  apartments  as  to  bring  forward 


as  much  of  the  studio  effect  as  possible  and 
as  little  of  the  idea  of  the  store.  The  whole 
will  be  arranged  after  the  latest  ideas. 

There  will  be  two  exhibition  rooms,  one 
20  X  20  feet.  All  business  will  be  trans- 
acted in  a  separate  office.  Another  feat- 
ure which  is  somewhat  new  will  be  an  ex- 
hibition gallery  in  which  the  special  feat- 
ures of  photographer's  work  may  be  seen. 
Mr.  Spellman  expects  to  get  into  his  new 
apartments  about  May  i  and  at  that  time 
will  have  a  public  opening. 

Mr.  Spellman  has  been  a  hard  worker  and 
has  won  a  high  place  in  the  profession  by  his 
beautiful  work.    We  wish  him  every  success. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss  gave  at  his  new  gallery 
in  St.  Louis,  April  nth  to  13th  inclusive, 
an  exhibition  of  portraits  '*  by  a  novel  and 
beautiful  process,'*  which,  we  learn,  excited 
much  curiosity  and  admiration.  We  are 
not  enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
process  used.  In  an  early  number  we 
propose  to  describe  the  new  Strauss  studio 
with  illustrations.  As  described  to  us  the 
place  exceeds  in  beauty  the  famous  gallery 
destroyed  by  fire  over  a  year  ago. 

Messrs.  Pach  Bros.,  of  New  York,  are 
about  to  open  an  elegantly  appointed  studio 
in  the  new  Windsor  Arcade,  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  This  gallery  will  cater  to  the 
aristocratic  uptown  trade  of  the  metropolis, 
the  large  establishment  at  935  Broadway 
being  retained  by  downtown  business  and 
general  work-rooms  for  the  '*  finishing'' 
required  by  the  many  galleries  operated  by 
Pach  Bros. 

A  very  dainty  folder  comes  from  the 
Van  Loo  studio,  Toledo,  O.,  recently 
equipped  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Van  Loo.  It  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  mount  board  of  pleasing 
tone  folded  once  at  the  centre,  and  is  em- 
bellished with  a  miniature  carbon  portrait 
on  celluloid,  printed  in  sea  green,  and  dis- 
playing an  attractive  pose.  Such  folders 
make  persuasive  advertisements. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Mix,  formerly  with  Pach 
Bros.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  Mar- 
ceau,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  he  will  have 
charge  of  the  platinotype  department. 
Mr.  Mix  is  one  of  the  most  capable  young 
men  in  the  profession  as  far  as  printing  is 
concerned,  and  we  note  his  progress  with 
pleasure. 

The  Rosser  studio,  Pittsburg,  recently 
held  an  exhibition  of  miniatures  by  Sprague 
as  a  means  of  drawing  the  art-loving  public 
to  the  gallery.  A  neat  folder  announced 
the  exhibition,  which  proved  itself  to  be  a 
great  success. 

Maxwell  &  Mudge,  Fresno,  Cal.,  send 
to  our  table  an  interesting  folder  entitled 
**  Practical  advice  to  sitters  for  photo- 
graphs. '  *  The  folder  is  illustrated  through- 
out, and  looks  like  a  business  bringer. 


An  attractive  display  of  portraits  by 
thirty  American  photographers  of  promi- 
nence, recently  given  at  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  proved  a 
most  successful  means  of  drawing  attention 
to  Mr.  Edmondson* s  beautiful  gallery. 
These  exhibitions  are  quite  a  feature  among 
the  business  methods  of  the  leading  studios 
and  commend  themselves  as  perhaps  the 
most  effective  and  tasteful  method  of  ad- 
vertising open  to  the  professional  worker. 

Mr.  Herbert  F.  Watkin,  an  enthusias- 
tic English  reader  of  the  Magazine,  sends 
us  his  price  list,  frpm  which  we  are  glad  to 
note  that  he  is  obtaining  very  satisfactory 
remuneration  for  his  work.  Mr.  Watkin 
makes  a  specialty  of  sepia  platinum  por- 
traits, and  we  have  seen  some  excellent  ex- 
amples of  work  from  his  studio,  which  is 
located  at  Scarborough,  a  fashionable  re- 
sort on  the  east  coast 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  an  enterpris- 
ing photographer  possessed  of  skill  and 
money  may  be  heard  of  by  addressing  the 
office  of  this  Magazine.  The  opening  is 
the  purchase  of  a  high-class  business  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  long  established 
and  of  excellent  reputation. 

The  British  photographer  is  **  up  against 
things,"  to  his  sorrow.  Some  time  ago  an 
enterprising  firm  persuaded  sundry  news- 
papers to  give  enlargements  in  return  for 
coupons  and  a  nominal  amount  in  cash. 
Now  a  fimi,  presumably  the  same,  is  en- 
gineering in  other  lines.  They  have  already 
persuaded  two  firms — one  selling  soap  and 
the  other  cigarettes — to  take  up  the  pho- 
tography premium  idea.  In  exchange  for  60 
cents  and  certain  wrappers  these  firms  will 
supply  a  dozen  mounted  bromides,  cabinet 
size.  The  original  photograph  has  to  be 
supplied  by  the  customer,  with  a  somewhat 
full  written  declaration,  the  latter  pre- 
sumably as  a  protection  against  copyright 
infringement.  Verily  our  British  brethren 
have  much  to  worry  them,  and  the  unfor- 
timate  part  of  the  business  is  that  too  large 
a  number  of  them  are  content  to  remain 
in  just  that  state  of  semi -competency  which 
so  soon  suffers  from  any  cut  rate  or  similar 
cheap  scheme. 

If  everything  goes  wrong  all  the  time  get 
out  of  i)hotography  and  start  a  shoe  store. 


PORTRAIT 
By  Louis  Walker,  Philadelphia 
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PORTRAIT 
By  W.  W,  Cowles.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CHILD    POHTRAITURE 
By  W.  N.  Brenner,  CiniMnnaii 


CHILD   PORTRAITURE 
By   F.  M.  Someps,  Cincinnati 


PORTRAIT 
By  A.  N.  Camp,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  WITHOUT   PRINTERS'  INK. 


An  old  and  valued  reader  writes  that  the 
tone  of  many  articles  published  in  the 
magazines  during  the  last  months  seem  to 
suggest  that  all  photographers  should  be 
leaders,  and  that  too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  great  preponderance  of  workers 
who  must,  in  the  inevitable  nature  of 
things,  remain  in  obscure  or  local  condi- 
tions. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  small  man  has 
been  neglected ;  many  hints,  suggestions 
and  ideas  have  been  given  to  him ;  but 
more  than  this,  the  articles  complained 
of  are  surely  intended  for  the  small  man 
rather  than  for  those  whose  work  or 
methods  they  describe.  If  they  are  read 
more  critically  it  will  be  noticed  that 
very  little  space  is  given  to  describing  busi- 
ness in  which  a  plentiful  capital  is  the 
chief  factor  toward  success,  and  much  space 
is  devoted  to  those  businesses  which  have 
been  built  up  from  small  beginnings  and 
where  the  personal  work  of  the  man  has 
proved  the  factor.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
photography  when  swung  with  sufficient 
capital.  If  Carnegie  or  Pierpont  Morgan 
wished  to  become  ** artist  photographers*' 
they  might  do  it  by  instructing  an  agent  to 
draw  on  them  for  any  money  required,  and 
then  go  abroad  for  twelve  months.  On 
their  return,  if  their  agent  knew  his  busi- 
ness, they  would  find  themselves  successful 
photographic  artists.  Such  a  business, 
however,  would  be  of  no  practical  use  to 
the  common  run  of  photographers,  and 
would  not  therefore  be  described  except  as 
a  matter  of  news. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  a 
man  is  in  a  small  place  he  can  have  no  use 
for  readings  and  suggestions.  Some  of 
our  best  workers  are  in  comparatively  small 
cities — they  have  too  much  common -sense 
to  indulge  in  the  expensive  experiment  of 
a  Fifth  Avenue  fever — and  there  are  many 
men  who  are  doing  good  work,  and  con- 
tentedly making  a  comfortable  living  in 
very  small  towns.  Too  many  men,  how- 
ever, are  not  making  a  comfortable  living ; 
there  is  just  a  little  tightness  in  things 
sometimes,  and  such  things  are  far  from 
pleasant.  Were  this  inevitable  it  might 
well  pass  without  mention ;   but  very  often 


such  things  can  be  remedied.  The  mistake 
too  often  made  is  in  waiting  for  business 
to  come  to  the  studio  instead  of  in  some 
way  endeavoring  to  make  business  come  to 
the  studio.  How  to  make  it  come,  that  is 
the  question. 

Advertising  is  often  advocated.  We  are 
apt  to  associate  advertising  with  printed 
circulars  or  announcements  in  the  news- 
papers. Such  advertising  is  undoubtedly 
good  if  managed  with  brains;  but  we 
have  seen  some  advertising  matter  which 
could  scarcely  result  in  anything  but  loss. 
Printed  paper  is  not  what  we  are  consider- 
ing at  present.  Perhaps  publicity  would 
be  a  better  word  than  advertising,  for  the 
desire  is  to  get  yourself  and  your  work  be- 
fore the  public,  and  this  can  be  done  in  a 
score  of  ways,  often  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  money.  If  every  person  coming 
to  be  photographed  were  to  see  something 
at  the  studio  which  they  did  not  expect 
and  which  interested  them  the  talk  which 
they  made  about  it  on  returning  home 
would  be  so  much  publicity. 

The  show-window  is  one  of  the  things 
which  should  be  made  useful  to  the  photog- 
rapher. Have  you  ever  noticed  how  the 
children  cluster  around  it  when  Mamie's 
portrait  is  on  show.  It  is  often  a  tactful 
compliment,  when  a  proof  is  submitted 
and  accepted,  to  say  a  few  words  in  com- 
mendation of  it — of  course  of  the  subject 
rather  than  of  the  print — and  ask  per- 
mission to  exhibit  a  print  in  the  window 
for  a  few  weeks.  A  print  could  just  as 
easily  be  exhibited  without  the  asking,  but 
the  latter  is  a  useful  little  publicity  which 
costs  nothing.  Depend  upon  it  that  in 
most  cases  the  slight  flattery  and  implied 
compliment  will  create  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion in  the  mind  of  the  customer,  and  its 
odds  if  you  are  not  described  to  friends  as 
a  most  elegant  man.  This  is  just  one  of 
the  advantages  of  being  up  to  date  with 
the  show-window.  Don't  let  it  take  care 
of  itself.  A  graceful  move  is  in  all  the 
older  States  to  fill  the  window  with  topical 
subjects  on  Decoration  day.  Have  you 
any  prints  of  veterans,  especially  those 
who  have  passed  away.  Let  them  be 
shown,  with  prints  of  Grant  and  Sherman 
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and  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson — and 
people  will  come  to  look  at  them.  In 
many  quiet  ways  the  show-window  can  be 
made  to  attract  notice,  but  it  is  only  one  of 
many  possibilities ;  and  as  only  too  often 
the  photographer  has  spare  time  on  his 
hands  he  should  be  able  to  plan  how  to 
use  it  to  advantage  without  any  outlay  of 
money.  In  many  small  towns  there  are, 
unfortunately,  many  days  on  which  no 
sitter  comes  to  the  studio.  Sometimes  the 
man  will  build  himself  a  tent  and  go  to 
still  smaller  villages  and  stay  for  a  few  days 
or  a  week.  This  business,  or  a  modifica- 
tion of  it,  might  be  more  widely  tried. 
Let  the  studio  be  open  three  days  a  week, 
including  Saturday.  Also  at  any  time  **  by 
appointment  * '  —  such  an  announcement 
sounds  well — or  on  wage-paying  days  and 
market  days  or  other  special  occasions. 
On  the  oflF  days  take  the  lightest  camera 
youWe  got — if  you  have  more  than  one — 
and  borrow  a  buggy  or  get  a  lift  out  of 
town  two  or  three  miles.  Then  drop  off 
and  visit  a  little  while  at  some  farmer's. 
They'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  if  there's 
any  money  in  the  house  you  may  take  a 
photograph  of  the  stoop,  with  the  whole 
family  upon  it.  If  not,  you  will  have 
made  friends  who  will  likely  come  to  you 
when  they  want  photographs.  In  a  day 
you  may  visit  several  houses,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  if  you  know  how  to  talk  busi- 
ness the  day  will  pay  ;  and  it  will  be  all 
found  money,  for  otherwise  the  day  would 
have  been  half-wasted  at  home.  If  there 
are  children  in  the  house  you  will  be  sure 


to  interest  the  mother.  You  may  not  do 
any  business  then,  but  you  may  get  her 
promise  to  come  to  the  studio  when  the 
children  are  dressed  up  and  washed  and 
curled.  If  there  are  young  women Jn  the 
house  they  will  try  their  best  to  be 
photographed. 

These  are  just  a  few  suggestions,  and  it  is 
as  suggestions  that  they  are  intended,  not 
as  definite  and  universally  recommended 
lines  to  be  followed.  But  some  such  plans 
should  be  adopted  and  effort  made  to  bring 
business  into  the  studio,  instead  of  waiting 
for  it.  What  efforts  ?  That  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  man,  for  he  knows  his  locality 
and  his  neighbors.  He  must  think  it  out 
for  himself.  In  the  magazines  for  the  last 
few  years  he  has  seen  many  suggestions — 
novdties,  leading  lines,  special  methods. 
Let  him  read  through  them  and  think  over 
them.  It  may  be  that  he  will  i»ot  adopt 
any  one  of  them,  but  that  they  will  suggest 
some  other  scheme  to  him.  There  are 
many  ways  of  getting  out  of  the  rut  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  little  time  and  thought, 
rather  than  of  money. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  we  spoke  of 
why  the  work  of  successful  men  was  so  fre- 
quently referred  to ;  it  is  by  the  reading  of 
such  accounts,  as  much  as  by  the  reading 
of  methods  for  making  imitation  tintypes 
or  other  novelties,  that  ideas  and  inspira- 
tions come.  Let  the  '* little"  man  then 
not  neglect  to  read,  always  steadily  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  is  to  his  own  **  think-pan  " 
that  he  must  turn  to  find  a  particular 
application  of  any  suggested  method. 
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'*  The  other  lens  you  name  has  excellent 
definition  in  one  plane,  but  it  has  less  of 
that  quality  known  as  depth  of  focus." — 
Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley,  in  the  Glasgow  Even- 
ing Times. 

In  the  sentence  that  we  have  quoted  at 
the  head  of  this  paper  a  statement  is  made 
the  absurdity  of  which,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  we  pointed  out  at  the  time. 
We  then  promised  that  we  would  give  an 
elementary  article  upon  the  subject  for  the 
benefit  of  those,  few  in  number  we  feel 


sure,  who  may  think  that  in  "the  quality 
known  as  depth  of  focus"  one  form  of 
lens  may  be  superior  to  another.  In  the 
old  days  salesmen  were  often  known  to 
recommend  some  particular  make  that  they 
wanted  to  sell  on  this  score ;  but  dealers 
have  long  since  found  it  to  their  interest 
to  employ  for  selling  their  wares  gentlemen 
who  are  able  to  speak,  if  not  with  profound 
knowledge,  at  least  with  an  acquaintance 
with  techniques  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
from  making  glaring  errors.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  in  time  even  our  daily  contem- 
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poraries  will  find  a  similar  course  to  their 
advantage  and  to  that  of  their  readers. 
Some  have  already  done  so. 

We  must  preface  the  remarks  which  fol- 
low with  a  request  to  those  who  may  just 
glance  at  them  and  feel  inclined  to  go  no 
further  to  persevere.  We  have  kept  down 
to  a  minimum  the  ABC  x  y  z  which  seems 
to  frighten  so  many  away  from  any  article 
on  optics,  and  there  will  be  found  little  or 
nothing  that  should  not  make  itself  quite 
clear  with  the  help  of  the  figure. 

When  we  focus  with  a  lens  L  on  a  par- 
ticular object  point,  A,  no  farther  or  nearer 
object  can,  theoretically,  be  in  focus  at  the 
same  time  on  the  plate  /  /.  For  the  true 
focus  of  a  nearer  point  B  is  behind  the 
plate  at  ^,  and  that  of  a  farther  point  C  is 
in  front  of  the  plate  at  r,  so  that  there  is 
only  a  blurred  patch  /  ^  to  represent  d, 
and  a  similar  patch  ///  n  to  represent  c. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  these  blurred 
patches  are  very  small  we  shall  barely  be 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  these  points, 
and  in  such  a  case  we  may  consider  that 
the  points  C  and  B  are  practically  in  focus, 
though  knowing  them  actually  not  to 
be  so. 

The  size  of  each  of  these  blurred  patches 
depends,  obviously,  on  three  factors — the 
distance  of  the  true  focus  point  from  the 
plate,  the  distance  of  the  plate  from  the  lens, 
and  the  size  of  the  diaphragm  s  s,  which 
limits  the  diameter  of  the  light  pencil.  If  we 
consider  both  the  size  of  the  aperture  and 
the  distance  of  the  plate  to  be  fixed,  then 
the  farther  C  is  from  the  lens  the  farther  is 
e  from  the  plate  and  the  bigger  is  the  blur ; 
hence,  if  we  fix  on  some  maximum  per- 
missible size  for  m  n,  C  must  not  be  be- 
yond a  certain  distance  from  the  lens. 
Again,  the  nearer  B  is  to  the  lens,  the  far- 
ther is  B  from  the  plate  and  the  greater  is 
i  k;  if,  then,  we  limit  /*  k  similarly  to  m  n. 


we  also  limit  the  nearness  of  B  to  the  lens. 
The  distance  from  the  nearest  permissible 
position  of  B  to  the  farthest  permissible 
position  of  C  is  the  total  **  depth  of  field  '* 
available  when   focusing  with  the  lens  L 


on  the  point  A  with  an  aperture  equal  to 
s  s,  and  limiting  the  confusion  of  focus  to 
the  extent  of  m  n  or  i  k. 

If  we  know  the  distance  of  A  from  the 
lens,  the  focal  length  of  the  latter,  and  the 
size  of  the  aperture  s  Sy  and  assign  a  cer- 
tain limited  value  to  m  n  or  i  k,  we  can 
easily  arrive  at  formulae  expressing  the  dis- 
tances of  B  and  C  from  the  lens,  which 
distances  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  the  depth  of  field ;  the  distance 
of  B  fixing  near  depth,  and  that  of  C  far 
depth. 

A  point  to  be  particularly  observed  is 
the  fact  that  we  can  exercise  discretion  as 
to  the  exact  amount  of  permissible  confu- 
sion. Much  depends  upon  the  purpose  of 
the  photograph,  but  for  general  work  we 
may  assume  that  reasonable  sharpness  exists 
if  the  image  is  not  blurred  or  widened  to 
an  extent  exceeding  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch.  This  means  that  an  infinitely  small 
point  will  be  represented  by  a  "disk  of 
confusion  '  *  not  exceeding  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  the 
standard  taken  in  the  usual  formulae  relat- 
ing to  depth.  Such  formulae,  when  accu- 
rate, are  somewhat  complicated,  but  by 
adopting  approximate  formulae  we  can  very 
much  simplify  matters  without  introducing 
any  errors  of  moment. 

Let  /  represent  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens,  let  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  be 
represented  as  a  fraction  of  /  in  the  form 
/la,  and  let  the  allowable  confusion  be 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch.  Then,  in  the 
particular  case  of  focusing  on  an  infi- 
nitely distant  object,  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  point  in  approximate  focus  is  equal 

to  *— '*.     This  should  be   measured   from 
tt 

the  front  node  of  the  lens;  but  if  we 
measure  it  from  the  front  principal  focus, 
the  error  is  only  one  focal  length  and  is 
negligible. 

Suppose  we  have  a  six-inch  lens  of  aper- 
ture//lo.  Then,  /==  6  in.,  a  =  lo,  and 
*^^*  =  30  feet.  Therefore,  when  focusing 
on  an  infinite  distance  with  a  six-inch  lens 
and  stop  //lo,  the  depth  of  field  extends 
from  thirty  feet  to  infinity.  This  distance 
may  be  described  as  the  depth  constant 
for  that  particular  lens  and  stop,  for  the 
quantity  ^-^  appears  in  every  depth  for- 
mula for  either  near  or  distant  objects.     A 
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knowledge  of  the  value  of  this  constant  is 
all  that  we  practically  need  to  determine, 
with  very  approximate  accuracy,  the  depth 
when  focusing  on  any  distance.  Suppose 
we  represent  the  depth  constant  by  the 
symbol  H,  then,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
when  we  focus  on  infinity  the  depth  of 
field  extends  from  a  distance  equal  to  H 
up  to  infinity.  If,  however,  we  focus  on 
a  distance  equal  to  H,  depth  extends  from 
—  up  to  infinity,  which  is  then  the  limit  of 
far  depth.  If  we  focus  on  a  distance  equal 
to  ",  depth  extends  from  -  to  H ;  and  if 
we  focus  on  a  distance  equal  to  -,  depth 
extends  from  -  to  -,  and  so  on  with  any 
other  shorter  distances. 

As  an  example,  assume,  as  before,  the 
depth  constant  to  be  30  feet.  If  we  focus 
on  y  or  10  feet,  depth  extends  from  ^  or 
7J^  feet  up  to  y  or  15  feet.  These  results 
are  approximate,  but  if  we  always  measure 
from  the  front  principal  focus  of  the  lens 
the  error  is  always  on  the  safe  side,  never 
exceeds  one  focal  length  (or  6  inches  in 
the  selected  example),  and  diminishes  with 
the  distance  on  which  we  focus. 

If  we  are  able  to  select  the  distance  of 
the  object  so  as  to  make  it  a  fractional 
part  of  the  depth  constant,  this  simple 
method  of  ascertaining  the  depth  can  be 
easily  applied;  but  if  we  are  obliged  to 
take  some  other  distance,  the  following 
simple  formulae  give  equally  approximate 
results:  Let  the  distance  on  which  we 
focus  be  represented  by  d\  then  the  dis_ 
tance  limiting  near  depth  is  equal  to  ^^^, 
The  distance  limiting  far  depth  is  equal  to 
^^^.  Taking  the  constant  as  again  equal 
to  30  feet,  let  //  :=  12  feet,  then  depth  ex- 
tends from  ^^  ",  or  8  ft.  7  in.  to  ?°^^' 
or  16  ft.  4  in.  ;  or,  we  may  say,  from  8^ 
ft.  to  i6>^  ft. 

If  we  express  the  depth  constant  as 
'^,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  equal  to  the 
focal  length  multiplied  by  the  diameter  of 
the  aperture  and  divided  by  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  of  confusion.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  greater  the  depth  constant 
the  less  is  the  depth.  Therefore,  we  can 
deduce  the  following  rules : 

I .  Depth  increases  if  we  reduce  the  focal 


length  or  the  stop,  or  increase  the  amount 
of  permissible  confusion ;  and  it  decreases 
with  inverse  variations  in  one  or  more  of 
those  three  factors. 

2 .  Depth  remains  unaltered  if  an  increase 
in  focal  length  is  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portional decrease  in  aperture ;  hence,  an 
8-inch  lens  with   i-inch  aperture  (or  at 

//8)  gives  the  same  depth  as  a  16 -inch 
lens  with  j^-inch  aperture  (or  at /I $2). 
Or  depth  is  constant  if  the  product  of  focal 
length  into  aperture  diameter  is  constant 
(8  X  1  =  16  X  >^). 

3.  Depth  varies  solely  with  the  diameter 
of  the  aperture  if  we  permit  the  amount  of 
confusion  to  vary  with  the  focal  length. 
In  such  a  case  definition  is  permitted  to 
vary  roughly  with  the  scale  of  the  image, 
on  the  assumption  that  a  small  scale  image 
requires  finer  definition  than  a  large  scale 
image. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  for- 
mulae take  no  account  of  the  type  of  lens. 
It  may  be  a  stigmatic,  giving  the  finest 
definition,  or  a  cheap  lens  just  good  enough 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  every- 
day photographer.  The  reader  will,  there- 
fore, be  safe  in  assuming  either  that  his 
informant  knows  nothing  about  the  subject 
with  which  he  presumes  to  deal,  or 'has 
some  motive  for  misleading  should  the  old 
tale  about  depth  of  focus  be  revived  in  his 
hearing. 

One  point  in  connection  with  these  for- 
mulae must  be  mentioned  before  we  leave 
the  subject.  Complaints  are  sometimes 
made  that  when  tested  with  the  camera 
depth  formulae  give  very  incorrect  results. 
This  is  sometimes  due  to  want  of  accurate 
measurement  of  focal  length,  aperture,  or 
distance,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  probably 
due  to  aberration.  All  the  formulae  assume 
that  aberration  is  absent,  and  they,  there- 
fore, fail  if  that  is  not  the  case.  They 
would  apply  to  all  portions  of  the  field 
with  an  ideally  perfect  flat  field  lens ;  but 
if  oblique  pencils  are  deficient  by  reason 
of  the  existence  of  any  form  of  aberration, 
then  the  depth  formulae  apply  only  to  the 
centre  of  the  image  field,  and  fail  in  the 
case  of  near  or  distant  objects  that  are 
represented  near  the  margins  of  the  plate. 
The  better  the  lens,  therefore,  the  more 
accurate  will  be  the  results  given  by  the 
formulae. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  depth  of  field,  as 
described  in  this  article,  is  often  styled 
depth  of  focus,  and  sometimes  depth  of 
distance.  Depth  of  focus  is  more  properly 
applicable  to  another  kind  of  depth,  also 
called  depth  of  definition.  It  can  be 
shown  that  a  focus  has  a  certain  amount  of 
depth,  within  the  limits  of  which  the  focus- 
ing screen  must  be  placed  if  we  allow  a 
certain  maximum  amount  of  permissible 


confusion.  This  is  quite  a  distinct  matter 
from  depth  of  field,  though  the  two  kinds 
of  depth  are  often  confounded.  Sometimes 
depth  of  focus  or  definition  formulae  are 
given  in  mistake  for  those  belonging  to 
depth  of  field.  The  two  sets  of  formulae 
diflfer  to  a  slight  extent,  and  the  approxi- 
mate formulae  given  in  this  article  are  a 
compromise  between  the  two. — Photog- 
raphy, 
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Much  interest  has  been  evinced  in 
panoramic  photographs,  and  the  verdict 
appears  to  be  that  they  must  be  produced 
with  a  specially  constructed  camera,  on  a 
length  of  film,  or  that  they  must  present 
an  unsatisfactory  appearance  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  prints  from  two 
or  more  negatives,  absolutely  equal  in 
depth,  and  without  obviously  showing  the 
joining  marks.  That  this  verdict  is  not 
altogether  correct  is  shown  by  the  appear- 
ance, from  American  and  Continental 
workers,  of  panoramas  of  large  size  and 
several  joinings,  the  different  sections  of 
which  have  been  taken  on  separate  glass 
negatives  and  printed,  one  section  at  a 
time,  so  carefully  that  neither  by  variation 
of  tone  nor  error  of  perspective  can  any 
joining  be  observed.  Many  of  the  very 
large  panoramic  pictures  illustrating  Ameri- 
can/railroads,  which  we  see  in  the  windows 
of  shipping  agencies,  are  made  by  this 
method.  If  a  photographer  examines  them 
closely  he  will  see  how  they  have  been 
done,  but  to  the  general  public  the  build- 
ing-up is  invisible,  and  to  the  expert  it  is 
acceptable  because  of  the  admirable  way  in 
which  it  is  done.  It  is  rather  interesting  to 
find  that  there  is  absolutely  no  secret  about 
a  method  that  has  long  puzzled  many 
photographers.  Those  men  who  have 
made  a  name  and  money  by  panoramic 
pictures  have  gone  about  it  in  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  way,  and  their  only  secret 
has  been  the  care  with  which  they  have 
got  even  negatives  and  afterward  printed 
them  with  a  correct  vignetting  of  the 
joinings. 

The  only  special  apparatus  needed  for 


panoramic  photography  is  a  printing  frame 
with  a  dark  chamber  at  each  end,  in  which 
the  paper  printed  or  to  be  printed  may  be 
stored — for  the  printing  is  done  from  one 
negative  at  a  time. 

Any  camera,  on  a  tripod,  will  do. 
Rigidity  is,  of  course,  a  first  essential,  and 
it  will  be  well  if  the  tripod  head  is  as  large 
as  or  larger  than  the  baseboard,  as  the 
camera  is  moved  between  exposures.  The 
camera  must  be  absolutely  true,  vertically 
and  horizontally ;  and  here  it  maybe  hinted, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  amateur,  that  all 
minor  parts  such  as  levels  and  finders 
should  be  quite,  and  not  merely  approxi- 
mately, correct.  If  these  details  are  not 
attended  to  trouble  will  commence  with 
the  printing.  The  ground-glass  must  be 
marked  with  a  joining  line  at  each  edge 
parallel  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
edge.  In  a  one-quarter  plate  camera  this 
line  may  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge ;  in  a  one -half  plate  an  inch 
will  not  be  too  much.  The  space  between 
these  lines  will,  on  a  one-quarter  plate,  be 
three  inches,  and  in  taking  the  different 
negatives  they  must  overlap  at  this  point, 
the  marginal  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
being  used  for  blending  or  vignetting  one 
negative  into  the  other  when  printing. 

The  lens  used  should  be  a  long  focus 
one,  at  least  one  and  a  half  times  the 
diagonal  of  the  plate,  and  better  still  twice 
the  diagonal.  It  is  not  well  to  include  too 
many  degrees,  or  too  violent  perspective, 
in  a  panoramic  picture.  It  is,  too,  more 
difficult  to  arrange  the  blending  points  of 
the  negatives  if  a  short  focus  lens  is  used. 

It  is  in  landscape  work  that  panoramic 
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photography  scores  its  best  achievements, 
but  as  the  simplest  method  is  portraiture  I 
will  mention  it  first.  By  using  an  evenly 
colored  (preferably  gray)  ''continuous** 
background  it  will  be  possible  to  take  any 
number  of  portraits,  and  by  developing 
the  negatives  evenly  to  print  a  continuous 
string  of  them,  and  at  each  printing  blend 
the  background  absolutely.  Something  of 
this  kind  is  often  done  with  portraits  of 
children,  but  the  pictures  are  usually  treated 
as  so  many  separate  vignettes,  the  differ- 
ent printings  and  joinings  being  frankly 
acknowledged. 

In  choosing  a  landscape  or  street  scene 
the  important  point  is  not  to  show  any 
angle  where  a  straight  line  should  be.  If 
we  have,  for  instance,  the  edge  of  a  pave- 
ment in  the  foreground,  running  exactly  at 
right  angles  to  the  lens,  it  would  appear  in 
the  negative  as  parallel  to  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  plate.  When  we  turned  the  camera 
so  that  it  faced  the  pavement  diagonally 
the  direction  of  the  pavememt  would  turn 
on  the  negative,  and  in  the  print  we  should 
have  a  slight  angle  where  none  should  be. 
This  is  minimized  by  the  use  of  a  long 
focus  lens,  and  is  overcome  by  the  judicious 
selection  of  the  operator.  Where  there 
are  any  aggressively  straight  lines  they 
should  be  confined  if  possible  to  one  plate, 
and  let  the  joining  of  the  negative  come 
where  there  is  some  vertical  object,  say  a 
corner  of  a  building,  a  telegraph  pole,  or, 
easiest  of  all,  a  tree.  Unless  objects  are  in 
the  near  foreground  the  deflection  of  line 
will  be  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 

Suppose  the  view  to  be  chosen.  Let  the 
camera  be  carefully  levelled,  horizontally 
and  vertically,  and  focused  on  the  left 
hand  section  of  the  view.  As  only  one 
side  of  this  negative  will  be  blended,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  left  hand  boundary  of  the 
landscape  may  extend  to  the  edge  of  the 
plate.  As  soon  as  the  picture  is  accurately 
focused — preferably  using  a  small  stop — 
let  the  focusing  screw  be  tightened  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  slipping. 

The  right  side  of  this  section  of  the 
view  will  fall  on  the  left  of  the  ground - 
glass,  and  the  exact  part  which  comes 
under  the  joining  line  must  be  carefully 
noted.  If  an  absolutely  perpendicular  line 
falls  on  it,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  carefully 
notice   two   points,   one   as   low  and   the 


other  as  right  as  possible  on  the  glass, 
which  both  fall  on  the  line.  When  these 
points  are  noted,  turn  the  camera  toward 
the  second  section  of  the  view  until  the 
points  fall  on  the  line  to  the  right  of  the 
ground-glass.  If  both  the  points  are  still 
exactly  in  line  the  camera  may  be  con- 
sidered level  ?  If  they  are  not,  it  must  be 
adjusted  more  carefully.  The  third  or  any 
subsequent  sections  of  the  view  may  be 
checked  in  like  manner.  Now  that  the 
camera  is  fixed  and  the  exact  dividing  lines 
decided  on,  turn  the  lens  toward  the  first 
view  and  make  an  exposure ;  similarly  take 
the  second  and  the  third  exposures.  Such 
is  the  principal  of  exposure.  Several 
obvious  helps  will  suggest  themselves,  and 
first  it  is  presumed  that  anyone  making  his 
first  panorama  will  content  himself  with  two 
negatives  and  the  simplicity  of  a  single 
joining.  Instead  of  selecting  the  view  on 
the  ground-glass  between  each  exposure,  a 
line  should  be  ruled,  with  a  soft  crayon  or 
pencil,  on  the  baseboard  along  the  side  of 
the  camera  as  each  section  of  view  is  first 
decided.  By  turning  the  camera  to  these 
lines  the  view  will  be  correctly  centred 
without  after  reference  to  the  ground -glass. 
To  make  two  or  more  exposures  quite  equal 
means  patience.  One  part  of  the  view 
may  remain  in  shade,  or  the  intensity  of 
the  light  may  vary  in  aggravating  fashion. 
The  only  remedy  is  patience,  with  the 
added  precaution  of  a  duplicate  set  of  neg- 
atives if  any  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  exposures. 

In  development  the  one  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  is  uniform  printing  quality,  and 
to  attain  this  all  the  plates  should  be  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time,  and  preferably 
in  the  same  dish.  If  the  exposures  have 
been  equal — and  they  probably  will  have 
been  if  a  small  stop  has  been  used,  with  a 
time  exposure — the  negatives  should  come 
up  evenly.  If,  however,  there  is  any  un- 
evenness  in  the  negatives  they  must  be 
worked  up  until  they  reach  the  desired 
uniformity.  The  whole  secret  of  panora- 
mic photography  is  care  at  every  stage, 
and  if  everything  does  not  come  up  per- 
fectly it  must  be  coaxed  or  restrained  or 
altered  until  the  defect  is  got  rid  of. 

The  method  of  printing  is  simplicity 
itself,  the  only  difficulty  being  that  care  and 
close  attention  are  required.     One   nega- 
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tive  is  printed  at  a  time,  and  as  soon  as 
the  print  is  carried  far  enough  a  second 
negative  is  placed  in  the  frame  and  the 
next  strip  of  paper  placed  under  it,  the 
vignetted  end  of  the  first  part  being  very 
carefully  registered  over  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  part. 

First,  the  points  of  joining  must  be 
chosen.  Take  a  retouching  frame  with  a 
large  square  opening  and  lay  a  sheet  of 
clear  glass  in  the  opening.  On  this  place 
the  two  negatives,  the  lower  edge  of 
one  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  other,  sliding 
the  upper  one  along  until  the  chosen 
points  of  joining  are  exactly  over  one 
another.  The  points  should  be  those 
first  selected  when  arranging  the  view  and 
proving  the  camera  square,  but  any  other 
points  will  of  course  be  permissible.  See 
that  they  are  absolutely  in  line  by  laying  a 
straight  edge  across  both  negatives,  and 
make  a  slight  scratch  on  the  films  as  a 
register  mark.  Make  a  similar  scratch  on 
the  glass  slide  of  the  negative,  just  far 
enough  from  the  margin  not  to  be  hidden 
by  the  rebate  of  the  printing  frame. 

The  printing  frame  is  the  only  piece  of 
special  apparatus.  That  sold  by  Mellen, 
of  Chicago,  is  practical  and  convenient  for 
the  purpose.  The  frame  must  have  at 
each  end  a  dark  chamber,  in  which  the 
spare  length  of  paper  is  to  be  stored.  The 
opening  should  preferably  be  square,  to 
allow  of  negatives  either  upright  or  land- 
scape, and  the  rebate  should  be  sufficiently 
deep  to  take  a  plate  of  glass,  a  thin  mask 
the  size  of  the  negative,  to  block  out  any 
possibility  of  reflected  light  around  the 
edges,  and  the  negative  itself.  The  film 
of  the  negative  should  be  flush  with  the 
rebate,  so  that  when  the  back  of  the  frame 
is  clamped  down  no  mark  is  made  on  the 
paper  as  it  passes  into  the  dark  chambers. 
On  the  face  of  the  printing  frame  are  two 
vignetters — straight  strips  of  wood — par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  movable  backward 
and  forward  across  the  face  of  the  nega- 
tive. The  first  negative  is  placed  in  the 
frame  with  the  end  of  a  strip  of  paper  be- 
hind it.  As  only  one  edge  of  this  has  to 
be  vignetted,  one  of  the  vignetters  may  be 
pushed  back  out  of  the  way,  and  the  other 
slid  exactly  over  the  scratch  in  the  glass 
which  marks  the  joining  line.  Printing 
should  be  in  sunlight,  and  the  face  of  the 


frame  must  be  kept  turned  full  to  the  sun. 
But  it  should  be  covered  with  one  or  two 
thicknesses  of  tissue  paper  to  diffuse  the 
light.  This  obtaining  of  the  light  from 
what  is  practically  a  fixed  point  facilitates 
the  vignetting.  When  printing  is  sufficient 
the  negative  is  removed,  and  the  second 
one  placed  in  the  frame.  The  paper  is 
moved  on  so  that  the  second  section  covers 
the  negative.  Registration  at  the  joining 
place  must  be  exact,  both  the  guide-marks 
and  the  sky  line  being  carefully  in  register. 
Those  who  have  accidentally  moved  a  paper 
when  examining  it  in  the  printing  frame 
know  the  difficulty  of  registration.  In  this 
case  the  matter  is  simplified,  as  registration 
is  only  on  one  straight  line.  This  new 
negative  will  cover,  within  its  field,  a  por- 
tion of  print  vignetted  off  from  the  first 
negative,  and  the  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  beyond  the  joining  line  will  simi- 
larly cover  a  portion  of  the  first  negative, 
so  that  vignetting  is  spread  over  a  breadth 
of  an  inch,  with  a  cnicial  point  at  the  join- 
ing. When  the  whole  is  firmly  clamped  in 
position,  move  the  vignetters — both  will  be 
used  this  time — over  the  two  scratches 
marking  the  limits  of  the  picture,  and 
again  put  out  to  print.  The  progress  of 
work  must  now  be  very  carefully  watched, 
for  the  depth  of  the  two  prints  must  be 
identical.  If  the  joining  begins  to  print 
too  dark  the  vignetter  should  be  moved 
forward  a  trifle ;  if  too  light,  moved  back. 

When  the  second  one  is  printed  the 
third  negative  takes  its  place,  and  here 
again  vignetting  is  on  one  margin  only. 

It  may  be  that  one  of  the  sections  has 
been  carried  a  little  too  far.  If  so,  take  a 
tray  long  enough  to  contain  the  entire 
print,  flood  the  print  with  water,  and  tilt 
the  dish  so  that  the  dark  section  is  out  of 
the  water.  Then  with  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  Farmer's  reducer  go  very  gently 
over  the  print,  using  a  wad  of  cotton-wool. 
The  moment  the  print  is  sufficiently  re- 
duced flush  the  water  over  it.  Then  wash 
well  in  running  water  or  in  several  changes. 

Such  is  the  method  of  producing  pano- 
ramic pictures  as  used  by  Jackson  and 
others,  who,  with  their  enormous  produc- 
tions, have  added  a  new  branch  to  railroad 
advertising.  There  is  absolutely  no  secret. 
The  men  do  the  work  themselves,  or  with 
the  help  of  one  or  more  really  competent 
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assistants,  and  their  joinings  are  got  merely 
by  careful  work. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  method  over 
the  usual  one  of  making  several  prints  and 
trimming  them  to  match  is  obvious.  The 
paper  is  one  continuous  strip,  and  the  join- 
ing much  better  concealed.  For  a  pho- 
tographer in  a  country  place,  who  does  a 
trade  in  local  views,  the  panorama  oflFers 
a  profitable  specialty.  If  development 
papers  are  used,  there  is  a  rather  different 
problem  of  matching.  When  the  first  neg- 
ative is  placed  in  the  frame,  fasten  down 
one-half  of  the  back,  and  with  a  sharp 
soft  pencil  sketch  on  the  back  of  the  paper, 
holding  the  frame  against  a  yellow  light. 


where  the  sky  line  comes,  and  several  other 
lines  or  marks,  which  can  be  used  in  regis- 
tering the  second  negative.  Such  work,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  will  require  a  very  sure 
hand  and  very  accurate  tracing. 

There  is  an  amateur  dodge  which  I  may 
mention  here,  although  it  is  fairly  well 
known,  and  is  not  strictly  panoramic  pho- 
tography. To  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
the  old-time  joints,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
boldly  beg  the  question  by  mounting  the 
pictures  separately.  Leave,  say  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  mount  between  each  print, 
and  the  result  will  be  much  better  than 
a  weak  attempt  at  concealment. — Photo- 
graphic News, 
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A  Point  in  Development.  A  very  com- 
mon habit  with  photographers— especially 
amateur  photographers — is  to  wet  their 
plates  in  water  before  developing.  The 
reason  for  this  is  presumably  to  let  the  de- 
veloper flow  more  quickly  and  evenly  over 
the  whole  surface  when  the  plate  is  im- 
mersed. Where  the  plate  is  dropped  di- 
rectly into  the  developer,  unless  the  dish  is 
very  energetically  rocked  parts  of  the 
plate  may  remain  uncovered  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, owing  to  the  greasy,  repellant  nature 
of  the  film.  Fine  "contour"  lines  will 
mark,  in  the  finished  negative  and  the 
print,  where  the  developer  did  not  flow. 
This  plan  of  previous  wetting  is  wrong 
and  for  a  very  simple  but  important  reason. 
When  the  plate  is  put  direct  into  the  de- 
veloper the  latter  as  it  gradually  penetrates 
the  film  does  its  work.  If  the  plate  is 
already  soaked  with  water  there  is  no  ab- 
sorption of  the  developer  into  a  film  al- 
ready wet,  and  action  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  superficial.  In  many  cases  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  developer  really  reaches 
the  glass  side  of  the  film.  The  proper 
remedy  for  *«  contour  lines  **  is  to  use  suffi- 
cient developer  to  rapidly  cover  the  plate, 
and  give  the  dish  a  twist  so  that  the  devel- 
oper really  does  flow  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  plate  the  moment  the  latter  is 
laid  in  the  dish. 

Copying  Lantern  Slides  by  Contact,  To 
unbind  lantern  slides  in  order  to  make  a 


contact  print  is  a  certain  amount  of  trouble, 
and  copying  in  the  camera  is  a  tedious 
work.  It  is  fortunately  possible  to  make 
contact  copies  through  the  cover  glass,  the 
thickness  of  which  may  be  ignored.  The 
dodge  is  to  use  o.  point  of  light  as  the  illumi- 
nant,  and  let  that  point  be  bright.  About 
a  six -volt  electric  light  at  a  distance  of  four 
feet  will  throw  rays  which  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  parallel,  and  will  transfer  the 
finest  detail  without  any  tendency  to  blur 
of  lines.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
reversed  negatives  or  reversed  prints  from 
negatives  may  be  quite  easily  obtained.  A 
number  of  slides  or  negatives,  provided 
they  are  of  equal  density,  may  be  printed 
at  one  time.  Lay  the  plates  face  up  on  a 
table  under  the  electric  light  and  over  each 
one  lay  the  lantern  slide,  and  then  turn  on 
the  light.  Of  course,  the  light  must  be 
firmly  fixed — no  swinging.  For  daylight 
work  a  light  tight  box  with  a  "  pinhole  *' 
opening  has  been  suggested.  We  have  not 
tried  it,  but  the  idea  is  to  place  the  plate 
and  slide  in  the  box,  close  it,  and  carry  it 
out  of  doors  to  be  exposed  to  diffused  sky- 
light. Such  a  plan  is  perfectly  feasible, 
once  the  correct  exposure  has  been  learned 
by  experiment.  But  doubtless  it  will  prove 
less  easy  than  the  use  of  the  electric 
point. 

Lantern  Slides  is  a  capital  little  book, 
by  Mr.  O.  I.  Yellott,  published  by  the 
Photo  Amer.  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  50  cents. 
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FIRST    DAY. — APRIL    30. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  Pennsylva- 
nia met  at  Reading,  April  30th,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  David  Rosser, 
of  Pittsburg.  There  was  a  goodly  attend- 
ance of  photographers  at  the  opening 
meeting,  which  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  after  which  the  Mayor  of  Read- 
ing offered  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the 
conventioners  in  a  happy  speech.  Mr. 
Alfred  Holden,  of  Philadelphia,  responded 
to  the  Mayor's  greeting,  after  which  the 
President  called  upon  Mr.  Smith  for  an 
address.     Mr.  Smith  said  : 

*'  I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania photographers.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  many  more  here  to-morrow,  as 
photographers  rarely  manage  to  get  any- 
where until  the  day  after. 

**The  great  question  among  photog- 
raphers is:  How  is  business?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ask  you  this  question,  for  in 
this  section  business  is  good,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  better  class  of  photog- 
raphers, who  are  getting  in  line  with  the 
ideas  of  to-day.  They  are  doing  a  good 
business,  and  therefore  have  no  reason  of 
complaint.  Go  into  any  city  in  the  United 
States,  whether  big  or  little,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  only  people  who  complain 
that  there  is  no  living  in  photography  are 
those  who  do  poor  work  and  ask  poor 
prices  for  it.  You  can  tell  just  what  kind 
of  a  man  a  photographer  is  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  place  of  business.  Let  me 
persuade  you  to  keep  up  a  good  appear- 
ance, have  the  studio  neat  and  prosper- 
ous looking,  and  bend  all  your  energies 
toward  the  making  of  true  photographs  of 
your  patrons.  You  will  find  that  this  is  the 
line  which  leads  to  success. 

'  *  There  is  a  very  good  example  of  this 
in  this  town.  Mr.  Goldman's  studio,  the 
one  I  refer  to,  is  worth  your  going  to  see. 
It  is  a  place  where  a  lady  can  go  without 
fear  that  her  draperies  or  dress  will  be 
soiled.  The  photographer  who  expects  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  ladies  should  at  least 
make  sure  that  his  place  is  in  fit  condition 
to  receive  a  lady.  You  can  hardly  expect 
them  to  make  themselves  at  home,  or  feel 


comfortable  in  a  place  which  is  untidy  or 
lacking  in  cleanliness. 

'*  I  need  not  pursue  this  line  further  just 
now,  but  hope  to  talk  upon  it  a  little  later 
in  the  Convention.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
use  to  you,  or  answer  any  questions  upon 
practical  photography,  I  hope  that  yoa 
will  ask  me.  There  have  been  questions 
asked  about  working  royal  bromide,  and 
about  this  I  will  try  to  arrange  to  give  you 
a  demonstration  afterward." 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  Gol- 
densky,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Griffin, 
of  Wheeling,  but  they  both  declined. 

Mr.  Towles,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  made 
a  few  remarks,  as  follows  : 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you. 
I  have  attended  two  or  three  of  these  con- 
ventions, and  each  time  I  have  gone  home 
practically  benefited,  not  only  as  a  photog- 
rapher, but  also  as  a  man.  I  have  managed 
to  leave  my  business  to  be  here  this  time, 
not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  trip,  but 
because  I  think  it  is  good  business.  I  have 
pressed  the  Executive  Board  of  your  Asso- 
ciation that  some  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  question  of  joining  with  the 
photographers  of  Maryland,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  let  the  Convention  pass 
without  taking  some  action  in  the  matter. ' ' 

President  Rosser  said  that  with  refer- 
ence to  the  annexation  of  the  sister  States, 
he  thought  it  to  be  a  thing  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  could  not  act  upon  without 
changing  the  Constitution  of  the  Associa- 
tion. I  think  that  it  is  quite  proper  to 
bring  the  matter  up  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Betz,  of  Baltimore,  was  called  on 
for  an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said: 

**  I  arrived  a  few  minutes  ago,  so  that  I 
am  hardly  in  shape  for  much  talking.  I 
remember  the  pleasure  I  had  in  attending 
the  Convention  at  Pittsburg,  and  I  would 
like  to  lend  my  support  to  this  proposed 
amalgamation  or  consolidation  of  the  As- 
sociation. I  believe  that  we  can  make  it 
a  success.  The  Baltimore  photographers 
have  taken  the  matter  up,  and  will  be  glad 
to  meet  any  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  Committee,  or  as  a  whole,  to 
discuss  the  matter  thoroughly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of   forming  an  organization  for  the 
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general  welfare  and  benefit  of  the  photog- 
raphers of  the  East.'' 

The  President  then  asked  if  there  were 
any  other  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  if 
not  a  motion  for  adjournment  would  be  in 
order.  It  was  regularly  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

SECOND    SESSION. MAY    I  St. 

The  President  opened  the  session  with 
his  annual  address,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  pointed  out  that  the  Association  had 
made  earnest  endeavor  to  make  the  Con- 
vention educational.  In  his  opinion,  the 
pictorial  exhibits  were  ahead  of  those 
of  past  years,  and  he  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure in  the  marked  improvement  shown. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  presence  of  Miss  Sar- 
tain,  of  Philadelphia,  a  lecturer  on  art, 
and  of  the  practical  demonstrations  on 
lighting  and  posing  arranged  for. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  year's  Conven- 
tion were  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Clark,  of  Indiana, 

The  Secretary  next  read  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Buehler,  who  left  the  Execu- 
tive Board  during  the  year  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  studies  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Chicago,  announced  that 
he  would  give  a  practical  demonstration 
under  the  skylight  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  Mr,  Fell,  of  the  Aristo 
Company,  promised  a  demonstration  of  aris- 
totype  papers  at  4  o'clock,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  Mr,  Goldman's  studio, 

THIRD   SESSION. 

After  the  opening  of  this  session.  Miss 
Harriet  Sartain  gave  a  lecture  on  art,  in 
the  course  of  which  many  pictures  were 
projected  on  the  screen  to  give  practical 
application  to  her  teaching.  A  digest  of 
the  lecture  follows : 

ART   IN    PHOrOGRAPHV. 

When  photography  was  in  its  infancy  the 
production  of  a  mere  likeness  was  an  event 
of  great  wonder  and  interest.  As  years 
passed  photographers  were  content  to 
display  their  perfect  manipulation,  and, 
although  masters  of  their  craft,  had  as  little 
true  artistic  taste  or  appreciation  as  had, 
perhaps,  the  public  to  whom  they  catered. 

Now,  photography  is  an  art.     Men  of 


cultivated  taste  have  devoted  themselves  to 
its  emancipation  and  have'  opened  the  way 
for  others  to  follow.  How  much  you  have 
attained  is  answered  with  satisfaction  by  a 
glance  around  these  walls. 

The  question  which  concerns  all  now  is 
how  to  progress — how  to  develop  and  pass 
on  to  something  stronger  and  better.  I  am 
here  to  help  you  if  I  can,  from  the  painter's 
stand-point — over  some  of  these  difficulties 
in  the  limited  time  allotted  me.  I  trust 
the  few  practical  hints  from  the  sister  art 
that  I  can  give  will  be  of  service. 

.Photographers  in  general,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  in  the  same  state  as  the  artist, 
who,  having  acquired  a  certain  skill  in 
handling  his  material,  is  not  yet  fully 
trained  to  see  beauties  that  he  must  see 
in  order  that  he  may  express  them.  It  is  a 
common  mistake  to  consider  artists  as  for- 
tunate beings  who,  having  been  bom  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquire  facility 
in  technical  manipulation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  eye  and  the  mind  have, both  to 
be  trained  to  see  more  than  superficial 
charms,  some  respond  more  readily  than 
others,  but  everyone  has  an  innate  sense 
of  beauty  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

Turn  your  attention  to  nature,  study  the 
varying  charms  with  which  she  manifests 
herself,  and  find  out  for  yourself  what  it  is 
constitutes  that  charm  and  enhances  the 
impression,  whether  it  is  a  flowing,  grace- 
ful line,  or  a  strong,  forcible  one,  or  if  it 
is  simply  dependent  on  an  expressive  ar- 
rangement of  light  and  shade. 

But  you  will  find  it  most  necessary  to 
supplement  this  with  a  study  of  great  works 
of  art,  otherwise  your  eyes,  unused  to 
selection  and  rejection  in  nature,  will  be 
bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of  form. 

Good  composition  in  pictures  is  the  re- 
sult of  long  practice  and  continued  study, 
though  of  course  it  must  come  primarily 
from  nature,  for,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
said,  '<  Rules  are  made  from  pictures,  not 
pictures  from  rules." 

Study  will  enable  you  to  select  and  com- 
bine, to  leave  out  or  add,  so  that  the  gen- 
eral impression  or  character  is  made  more 
marked  or  individual. 

I  object  to  iron-bound  rules  in  art,  but 
without  the  general  principles  which  have 
been  developed,  and  a  study  of  the  achieve- 
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ments  of  others,  we  should  be  in  about 
the  same  position  as  were  the  earliest 
workers. 

Doubtless,  Giotto  and  Cimabue,  if  they 
had  lived  to-day,  would  have  been  as  far  in 
advance  of  their  contemporaries  as  they 
were  relatively  beyond  the  archaic  methods 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  clearly  that  "If  no 
use  is  made  of  the  labors  of  past  ages  the 
world  must  remain  always  in  the  infancy 
of  knowledge.*' 

Rubens,  the  exuberant  master  of  the 
Flemish  school  of  painting,  acknowledged 
his  indebtedness  to  Titian  by  his  constantly 
reiterated  advice  to  his  pupils  and  to  Val- 
esquez,  to  go  to  Venice  and  study  the 
works  of  that  school.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference, however,  between  studying  and 
copying  the  works  of  the  master. 

It  should  be  used  only  as  a  suggestion 
for  an  expression  of  one's  own  individu- 
ality. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  most  gener- 
ally to  portrait  composition,  single  figiwes 
or  groups,  and  we  will  consider  it  first  in 
relation  to  line  conciposition,  distinct  from 
the  masses  of  light  and  shade. 

The  first  consideration  should  be  the 
general  effect.  This  must  be  attractive, 
harmonious,  and  at  the  same  time  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  the  subject,  I 
cannot  insist  too  strongly  that  the  photog- 
rapher should  not  lose  sight  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  sitter  in  his  search  for  an 
artistic  effect.  A  portrait  beautiful  in 
itself  may  be  utterly  false  to  the  character 
of  the  original.  We  see  a  lovely  head, 
pensive  in  its  attitude  and  expression, 
awakening  within  us  tender  and  subdued 
sentiments,  and  find  with  a  shock  that  the 
original  is  a  vivacious  girl,  full  of  enthu- 
thusiasm  and  spirit.  Surely,  such  a  pic- 
ture cannot  be  tolerated  as  a  portrait.  It 
could  be  composed  on  lines  more  expres- 
sive of  her  character  and*  still  remain  a 
charming  work.  [Slide  here  shown :  Girl 
with  the  Muff.] 

This  portrait,  by  Mme.  Vigei  I^  Brun, 
illustrates  my  meaning.  She  had  for  her 
subject  a  sparkling  young  actress  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise.  The  portrait  she 
painted  is  vivacious,  full  of  movement  and 
spirit.  This  quality  may  be  exaggerated 
to  the  point  of  restlessness  and  wearying 


affectation,  but  this  picture,  owing  to  its 
simplicity,  never  tires ;  the  face  alone,  al- 
though it  is  bright  in  its  expression,  would 
not  be  adequate  to  produce  this  result.  It 
is  the  full,  vigorous  sweep  of  the  lines  of 
the  figure  which  carry  out  the  idea  and 
make  it  such  a  charming  portrait. 

Take,  in  the  first  place,  the  lines  of  the 
skirt,  which  starting  from  the  lower  corner 
sweeps  upward  and  toward  the  middle.  They 
are  firm  and  decided ;  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  onward  movement,  but  that  would  not 
suffice  if  the  line  of  the  arm,  thrust  for- 
ward into  the  muff,  did  not  repeat  the  line 
of  direction  with  more  decision  and  force, 
and  we  find  it  again  varied  in  the  lines  of 
the  hat. 

So  much  tending  to  move  the  figure  on- 
ward would  prove  a  disagreeable  strain  if 
the  face  and  neck  were  not  turned  to 
counterbalance  it,  so  that  the  resultant 
effect  is  that  of  motion  momentarily  ar- 
rested. 

One  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  that  a  pictiure  com- 
posed of  a  single  figure  should  be  a  com- 
plete composition  in  itself  and  not  look  as 
if  cut  out  of  a  larger  composition.  His 
own  portrait  of  Lord  Heathfield,  com- 
mander of  the  British  at  Gibraltar,  for- 
cibly illustrates  the  adequacy  of  one  figure 
to  completely  and  satisfactorily  fill  the 
canvas. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  line  compo- 
sition, the  figure  is  rigid,  firm,  solid,  and 
therefore  dignified,  while  the  slight  bend 
in  the  centre  line  of  the  figure,  the  almost 
imperceptible  sway  of  torso  and  head  coun- 
teracts a  possible  excess  of  ease.  There 
is  nothing  forced  in  the  position  ;  it  gives 
the  impression  of  arrested  movement,  and 
we  feel  through  the  portrait  the  strength 
and  nobility  of  the  original.  The  slight 
sway  of  the  figure  would,  perhaps,  pass  un- 
noticed if  it  were  not  emphasized  and 
given  energy  by  greater  definition.  The 
line  of  the  coat,  passing  over  the  thigh 
and  strongly  relieved  against  the  waistcoat, 
expresses  in  vigorous  angles  the  more  subtle 
movement  of  the  body.  The  same  line  is 
repeated  and  given  emphasis  by  the  cannon 
which  appear  on  the  background,  the  hilt 
of  the  sword,  and  the  key.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  principal  line  in  other  portions 
of   the   picture  gives  greater  freedom  as 
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well  as  having  the  eflFect  of  tying  the  com- 
position together.  The  sense  of  ease, 
which  contributes  so  much  to  the  strength 
of  this  splendid  picture,  is  very  greatly 
increased  by  the  slight  deviation  from  the 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  in  the  line  of 
the  head  and  shoulders. 

Yet  the  painter  of  this  masterpiece, 
when  a  novice,  felt  the  shackles  of  tradi- 
tion, like  many  another  beginner.  He 
was  the  first  great  master  and  original 
thinker  in  England.  The  painters  before 
him  were  but  servile  copyists,  merely  re- 
peating with  dreary  monotony  what  had 
come  to  be  considered  the  proper  arrange- 
ments. Men  were  painted  with  one  hand 
tucked  into  the  waistcoat,  a  most  conve- 
nient method  for  putting  it  out  of  sight, 
and  the  hat  was  placed  under  the  arm.  It 
is  told  of  Reynolds,  by  Northcote,  that 
when  young,  little  more  than  a  student,  he 
received  an  order  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  who  wished  to  have  his  hat  on 
his  head.  The  picture  was  soon  finished, 
but  when  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
family,  it  was  discovered  that  the  man  had 
two  hats,  one  on  his  head,  the  other,  as 
usual,  under  his  arm. 

A  vital  principle  in  art  is  that  whatever 
the  subject  may  be  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  point 
of  chief  interest.  Failure  to  observe  this 
principle  will  produce  a  confused  and  un- 
attractive picture.  It  is  the  main  lines 
and  the  broad  effect  of  light  and  shade 
that  do  this.  These  tell  from  the  distance, 
and  if  they  are  managed  and  disposed  with 
skill  the  eye  will  be  drawn  irresistibly  to 
the  spot  the  artist  wills  it  shall  go.  Other- 
wise, it  wanders  from  point  to  point,  be- 
comes weary  in  its  search  for  the  centre  of 
interest,  and  the  effect  of  the  picture  is 
lost.  There  must  be  in  a  picture  a  pre- 
dominant mass  of  light  or  of  shadow  and 
of  form,  a  predominance  of  the  mass  of 
light  over  the  dark  or  the  reverse,  or  a 
broad  dissemination  of  the  half-tones  with 
the  extremes  of  the  scale  kept  as  accents, 
for  unity  is  an  integral,  essential  quality 
Of  art.  Equality  of  interest  produces  hesi- 
tation and  perplexity,  while  an  agglomera-  . 
tion  of  little  things  do  not  make  a  great 
one. 

A  number  of  studio  maxims  to  this  end 
an  artist  learns  to  use  instinctively ;  for  in- 


stance, a  figure,  tree,  or  any  prominent 
object  must  not  be  placed  exacdy  in  the 
middle  of  the  canvas,  although  it  may  be 
made  to  appear  so  by  the  balancing  of  the 
composition.  In  the  other  direction,  the 
horizon  line  must  not  divide  the  picture 
evenly.  In  the  oldest  landscapes  the  line 
between  earth  and  sky  was  generally  about 
a  third  from  the  bottom,  but  nowadays  it 
is  more  often  found  near  the  top. 

Greater  freedom  and  irregularity  in  the 
masses  are  now  permitted  in  composition, 
in  contrast  to  which  pictures  composed 
strictly  on  the  traditional  old  rules  for 
angular  and  circular  composition  appear 
stiff  and  academic.  There  must  be  bal- 
ance, for  without  balance  there  is  no  com- 
plete harmony ;  but  if,  as  in  this  slide,  a 
large  mass  of  quiet  forms  occupies  one  side 
of  the  picture  we  find  the  balance  per- 
fectly restored  by  a  small  object  strongly 
relieved  against  the  most  distant  portion. 
This  method  of  balancing  is  a  favorite  one 
among  Japanese  artists.      [Slide.] 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  also  that 
the  two  sides  of  a  picture  should  be  united 
or  tied  together.  In  this  slide  the  two  fig- 
ures and  the  long  shadow  thrown  by  them 
across  the  foreground  unifies  the  composi- 
tion .  Take  them  away  or  curtail  the  narrow 
line  of  dark,  and  the  composition  will  split 
in  two. 

This  principle  applies  equally  to  both 
figure  and  landscape.      [Slide.] 

Even  without  much  contrast  of  light 
and  dark,  lines  alone  may  be  made  to  sug- 
gest feeling  or  express  sentiments  of  joy  or 
sorrow. 

In  this  whirling  *  *  Village  Dance, '  *  by 
Rubens,  notice  how  the  lightness  and 
rapidity  of  motion  is  given  by  the  free 
circling  lines  of  the  arms  and  flowing 
drapery.  The  unending  movement  of 
those  circling,  swinging  lines,  their  buoy- 
ancy, is  the  expression  of  unbridled  joy. 
[Slide.] 

Greater  restraint,  the  more  even  flow  of 
divine  joy,  is  expressed  in  this  exquisite 
picture,  the  *' Marriage  of  St.  Catharine," 
by  Correggio ;  it  is  also  an  example  of  cir- 
cular composition .  All  the  lines  and  spots  of 
light  circle  around  and  lure  the  eye  toward 
the  centre  of  interest,  the  hands  giving  and 
receiving  the  ring.  The  rapt,  intent  gaze 
of  the  figures  themselves  is  fixed  upon  the 
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ring,  helping  to  direct  our  eyes.     It  is  a 
splendid  example  of  concentration. 

The  Japanese  have  perhaps  taught  us 
more  of  the  value  of  a  line  than  any  other 
nation.  In  some  of  their  works  a  swing- 
ing line  or  a  few  decided  strokes  gives  us 
the  very  essence  of  movement. 

.  They  tell  a  story  of  one  of  their  artists 
who  lay  for  many  hours  face  downward 
over  the  side  of  a  bridge  to  watch  the 
swimming  carp.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  had  but  one  line  upon  his  paper,  but 
that  single  line  showed  with  marvellous 
truth  the  graceful  movement  of  the  fish. 

The  influence  of  one  line  opposed  to 
another  is  one  of  vast  importance.  The 
graceful,  flowing  lines  of  drapery  or  figure 
can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  die  juxtaposi- 
tion of  perfectly  straight  ones,  as  they  are 
in  the  **  Vision  of  St.  Helen,'*  by  Paolo 
Veronese,  where  the  drooping,  graceful 
curves  of  the  relaxed  body  are  given  dig- 
nity as  well  as  stability  by  the  rigid  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  lines  of  the  window. 

The  vertical  line  always  gives  great  dig- 
nity and  majesty.  We  feel  its  effect  in  the 
splendid  so-c^led  religious  banqueting 
scenes  by  the  same  master,  where  the  gor- 
geous groups  in  the  foreground  harmonize 
and  are  at  the  same  time  relieved  by  large 
masses  of  architecture  which  give  space 
and  air.      [Slide.] 

In  this  Gerome,  the  **  Death  of  Julius 
Caesar,"  the  architecture  is  again  of  great 
importance.  It  gives  dignity  and  elevation 
to  the  scene  as  well  as  insisting  upon  the 
majesty  of  the  subject.  The  introduction 
of  the  arch  is  a  most  necessary  element  to 
tie  the  two  sides  of  the  composition  to- 
gether.    [Slide.] 

A  harmonious  and  characteristic  back- 
ground is  always  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  idea.  In  this  Raphael's  fresco, 
known  as  the  "School  of  Athens,*'  the 
architectural  background  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  groups  of  philosophers  and  men 
of  thought,  and  not  only  adds  dignity  and 
balance,  but  the  spreading  arches  seem  to 
afford  space  in  which  the  mind  may  ex- 
pand.     [Slide.] 

For  the  highest  expression  of  dignity  in 
portraiture  we  must  turn  to  that  superb 
picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  represent- 
ing Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  "  Tragic  Muse. " 


I  doubt  if  a  finer  personification  of 
tragedy  could  be  conceived.  See,  in 
the  first  place,  how  the  drapery,  disposed 
in  ample  folds  over  the  knee,  contributes 
to  the  monumental  character  by  spreading 
the  base  of  the  composition.  The  firm 
upright  line  of  the  arm,  kept  from  being 
angular  by  the  soft  folds  of  the  sleeve,  in- 
sists upon  the  dignity  of  the  figure,  as  does 
also  the  pose  of  the  head  and  the  neck. 
The  slight  turn  of  the  head  avoids  stiffness 
and  brings  it  more  in  harmony  with  the 
line  of  the  other  arm. 

I  regret  to  pass  over  this  picture  so 
quickly,  even  if  it  is  but  to  study  another  ex- 
pression of  that  master's  genius.     [Slide.] 

This  is  a  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  a 
*  *  Bacchante. ' '  This  is  essentially  modem 
in  its  joyous  vivacity  of  facial  expression  and 
youthful  archness.  The  curving  lines  of 
the  fllowing  locks  suggest  motion  and  har- 
monize with  the  turn  of  the  body  and  line 
of  the  arm.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  noth- 
ing but  a  succession  of  curving  lines,  flow- 
ing into  or  contrasting  with  one  an- 
other, but  we  find  a  firm  horizontal  line 
giving  direction  to  the  arm  and  stability 
to  the  whole  picture.  It  harmonizes  also 
with  the  line  of  the  low  horizon. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  others 
of  the  English  school  treated  portraits  as 
fancy  pictures.  Titled  women  were  painted 
as  **St.  Cecilia,"  as  "Juno  Receiving  the 
Girdle  of  Venus,"  as  "Sacrificing  to  the 
Graces, ' '  etc.  And  who  does  not  delight 
in  that  familiar  picture  known  as  the  "Angel 
Choir,"  and,  though  admiring  it  as  a  pic- 
ture, perhaps  fail  to  realize  that  Sir  Joshua 
painted  it  as  a  portrait  of  little  Isabel 
Gordon,  each  angel's  head  being  but  an- 
other view  of  the  same  child. 

And  so  we  often  find  them  painted  hold- 
ing a  bird-cage,  or  pet  dog,  or  lamb,  or 
perhaps  as  "Little  Samuel"  or  "Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,"  but  always  in  a  char- 
acteristic and  beautiful  manner,  avoiding 
the  stiffness  of  a  stereotyped  portrait. 

Stiffness  in  the  pose,  as  if  the  whole  fig- 
ure were  petrified,  is  an  element  to  be 
studiously  avoided  in  portraiture;  if  the 
body  is  seen  scjuarely  from  the  front,  the 
slightest  turn  of  the  head  will,  perhaps, 
suffice  to  give  ease.  But  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  when   the   chest  is  facing 
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you,  turn  the  head  away  and  bring  the 
eyes  back.  They  must  always  follow  the 
direction  of  movement  of  the  head. 
[Slide.] 

In  this  splendid  and  vigorous  portrait  of 
**  General  Prim,"  by  Regnailt,  we  find  the 
energy  and  force  of  a  martial  portrait  em- 
phasized by  the  striking  relief  of  the  fig- 
ure and  horse  against  the  background. 
The  head  in  this  is  firm  and  square,  facing 
us,  but  the  abrupt  angle  of  the  shoulders 
expresses  by  contrasts  the  vigorous  action 
of  the  figure. 

In  grouping  several  figures  together  there 
are  added  difficulties.  Not  only  must  the 
principles  pertaining  to  single  figures  be 
considered,  but  there  must  be  a  general 
unity  in  the  lines ;  there  should  also  appear 
to  be  some  kind  of  mental  sympathy  or  in- 
terest. The  earliest  attempt  at  grouping 
in  art  progressed  no  further  than  the  placing 
of  two  figures  side  by  side.  They  were 
nearer  to  each  other  than  to  anything  else ; 
that  was  all.  Artistically  one  would  have 
looked  quite  as  well  if  the  other  had  been 
taken  away.  So  did  those  ancient  Egyp- 
tians cover  their  walls  with  unending  lines 
of  figures,  telling  the  story  of  the  king's 
deeds  with  accuracy,  but  never  attempting 
the  complications  of  the  group. 

At  Phygalia  and  Athens,  in  the  friezes 
of  the  great  temples  of  the  Greeks,  there 
was  a  marvellous  development.  They 
were  the  first  to  bring  grouping  to  per- 
fection. 

Perhaps  the  largest  portrait  groups  ever 
attempted  were  those  superb  canvases  of 
the  Dutch  guilds  or  societies  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  painted  as  at  banquets 
or  reunions.  To  study  the  best  of  these 
pictures,  those  by  Rembrandt,  Frans  Hals, 
and  Vander  Heist,  is  the  advice  I  would 
give  those  who  cope  with  large  groups. 
All  the  Dutch  artists  of  this  epoch  were 
most  successful  in  family  portraits,  too.  A 
group  of  two  or  three  figures  is  a  less  dif- 
ficult problem,  and  a  harmonious  effect 
can  be  obtained  in  many  different  ways. 
In  the  portrait  of  herself  and  daughter, 
Mme.  Le  Brun  embodies  grace  and  charm 
in  her  usual  delightful  manner.  A  graceful 
flowing  line  sweeps  from  one  figure  to  the 
other,  and  seems  to  establish  a  union  of 
thought  and  sympathy  as  well  as  of  line. 

Nothing  illustrates  the  rhythmic  move- 


ment of  line  as  well  as  the  "Gleaners," 
by  Millet,  In  those  figures  we  have  what 
might  be  termed  a  complete  motion.  One 
figure  carries  on  the  movement  expressed 
by  its  neighbor  and  by  the  undulating 
lines  thus  established.  They  appear  to  be 
gracefully  passing  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  the  stiffness  of  pose  is  elimi- 
nated. 

The  election  of  officers  came  next,  and 
the  following  board  was  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year :  President,  Alfred  Holden,  of 
Philadelphia ;  First  Vice-President,  T.  B. 
Clark,  of  Indiana ;  Second  Vice-President, 
John  D.  Strunk ;  Secretary  E.  W.  Brown  ; 
Treasurer,  W.  I.  Goldman,  of  Reading. 
The  new  officers  were  presented  to  the 
Association,  and  promised  to  do  their  best 
during  the  year. 

The  President  announced  that  Friday's 
business  was  a  discussion  on  photographic 
copyright.  He  mentioned  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  members  to  know  more 
about  photographic  copyright,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  everybody  would  be 
present  and  give  the  matter  their  earnest 
attention.     He  said : 

**  I  believe  the  copyright  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  photographer,  and  I  think  it 
means  money  for  many  of  us.  But  we 
must  have  the  law  covering  copyright 
made  more  equable  and  to  give  us  a  better 
degree  of  protection.  There  are  many 
weaknesses  in  the  present  law,  and  these 
need  adjustment,  if  necessary,  by  a  new  law. 
The  Photographers'  Copyright  League 
has  done  much  able  work  in  this  direction, 
and  asks  your  support  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  principle  with  photographers  to 
give  the  League  their  indorsement  and 
practical  support  in  its  work." 

Mr.  Giffin  thereupon  arose  and  said: 
**This  copyright  business  is  a  matter  well 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  There  are  a 
great  many  here  who  do  not  understand 
the  real  meaning  or  significance  of  photo- 
graphic copyright.  The  majority  of  the 
photographers  I  have  spoken  to  regard  it 
as  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  safeguard. 
It  is  more  than  that.  It  is,  or  should  be, 
a  direct  means  of  revenue  to  the  photog- 
rapher. When  we  consider  the  universal 
use  of  photographs  for  the  illustration  of 
papers,  and  magazines,  and  books,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  photographers  have  in 
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the  protection  of  their  pictures  by  copy- 
right a  source  of  revenue  which  ought  not 
be  neglected.  If  a  good  picture  is  copy- 
righted it  may  be  made  to  earn  money 
for  its  maker,  instead  of  lying  useless  on 
the  shelves  or  being  used  without  profit  to 
the  photographer.  Many  photographers 
are  making  good  money  the  year  round  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  rights  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Copyright  Law,  and  what  is 
good  for  one  photographer  is  good  for 
another." 

Mr.  Holden  remarked  that  he  hoped 
photographers  would  not  put  this  copy- 
right matter  aside  as  something  that  was 
not  of  immediate  importance.  It  behooved 
them  to  take  up  new  matters  when  they 
were  placed  before  them  and  not  to  wait 
until  they  themselves  were  personally  inter- 
ested. The  object  of  the  Association  was 
to  educate  photographers  along  business 
as  well  as  manipulative  lines,  and  this 
copyright  matter  was  a  vital  detail  in  the 
photographer's  business. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Fri- 
day morning. 

FOURTH    SESSION. MaV    2D. 

The  first  business  of  this  session  was  the 
choice  of  location  for  the  next  conven- 
tion. After  some  discussion,  Philadelphia 
was  decided  upon.  The  time  of  the  meeting 
will  be  decided  by  the  Executive  Board. 

Mr.  Holden  then  addressed  the  meeting 
on  photographic  copyright  as  follows : 

**  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen :  Sometime  ago  I  received  a  notice 
with  an  invitation  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Copyright  League  at  New  York.  At 
last  year's  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation the  question  of  copyright  was 
brought  up,  and  to-day,  I  believe,  they  in- 
dorse the  Copyright  League.  This  ques- 
tion is  one  that  has  given  the  photog- 
raphers for  some  time  past  considerable 
trouble.  As  you  all  know  that  at  the 
present  time  the  newspapers  are  being  very 
largely  illustrated  and  chiefly  from  photog- 
raphers' originals,  consequently  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  present  before  the  Asso- 
ciation the  resolution  worded  in  this  way  : 

**  Resolutions  passed  at  the  Convention 
of  the  Photographers*  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Reading,  Pa.,  May  i,  2,  3,  rpoi, 

*  *  Whereas,   Photographs  are  now  the 


larger  means  of  illustrating  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  are  in 
general  demand  for  all  illustrative  purposes ; 
they  are  a  source  of  profit  to  those  using 
them  in  this  way,  and  for  these  reasons 
they  are  valuable  property  to  the  photog- 
rapher who  creates  and  owns  them ;  and, 

**  Whereas,  Photographs  are  subjected 
by  law  to  copyright ;  and, 

*' Whereas,  The  recent  rulings  of  the 
United  States  Courts  on  the  *  Found  in 
Possession'  clause  (Sec.  4965)  of  the 
Copyright  Statutes  have  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  photographer  to  protect  his 
property  against  wilful  infringers  of  his 
legal  rights ;  therefore,  be  it 

*' Resolved  J  That  the  Photographers* 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  in  convention 
assembled,  respectfully  asks  Congress  to  so 
amend  the  Copyright  Statutes  as  to  prop- 
erly protect  all  copyrighted  photographs ; 
and  be  it  further 

^^  Resolved,  That  this  Association  in- 
dorse the  work  done  in  the  past  by  the 
Photographers'  Copyright  League  of  Amer- 
ica, and  give  it  our  cordial  support  in  its 
effort  to  secure  proper  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  photographers'  Copyright ;  and 
be  it  further 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  and  formulate  copies  of 
these  resolutions  to  Congress. ' ' 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution 
be  adopted  and  read.    So  ordered. 

Mr.  Schriever  then  told  of  the  experi- 
ence he  had  with  two  or  three  pictures  that 
he  had  copyrighted ;  also  Mr.  Holden,  who 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  Copyright  I^w. 

Mr.  Sullivan  told  the  experience  he  had 
with  the  picture  of  an  old  man  who  died 
a  short  time  after  the  picture  was  taken. 
He  was  a  well-known  man,  and  the  picture 
was  a  valuable  one.  It  was  not  copy- 
righted, and  therefore  copies  were  made 
and  sent  broadcast  over  the  countr}'.  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  heartily  in  favor  of  this  action 
and  hopes  that  it  will  be  carried  through. 

Mr.  Brown  hoped  that  something  would 
be  accomplished  in  reference  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Holden  moved  that  they  select  or 
appoint  or  elect  a  representative  to  the 
Copyright  League.  Also  seconded.  So 
ordered. 
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Mr.  Schriever,  of  Scranton,  made  a  few 
remarks,  which  were  as  follows : 

"The  Photographers'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  is  now  five  years  old,  and  I 
have  attended  every  time  since  our  first 
meeting  at  Harrisburg.  We  perhaps  have 
made  mistakes  by  holding  our  meetings  at 
places  which  were  not  for  the  best  advan- 
tage of  some  of  our  members,  but  never- 
theless I  feel  there  is  something  wanting 
for  the  increase  of  membership  in  this  As- 
sociation. For  that  reason  I  suggest  that 
we  invite  some  of  our  neighbor  States  to 
join  us  and  make  this  a  District  Convention 
instead  of  a  State  Convention.  By  doing 
so  we  will  add,  perhaps,  loo  photographers 
to  our  list. 

**  I  move  that  the  three  States,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  be  admitted 
into  membership,  and  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  aforesaid  States  be  allowed  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  same 
to  be  selected  by  the  incoming  President 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania. * ' 

Mr.  (}oldensky  delivered  an  address,  as 
follows : 

'  *  This  is  a  good  move,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, if  it  is  properly  moved,  but  a  very 
bad  one  if  it  is  not  conducted  properly.  I 
think  it  will  be  of  some  benefit  in  some 
ways,  but  in  some  respects  hinder  us. 
What  we  want  is  to  keep  the  old  members, 
and  not  constantly  get  new  ones.  As  the 
Association  is  now,  it  chiefly  benefits  the 
little  man.  He  comes  here,  sees  new 
things,  profits,  becomes  a  middle-class 
man,  and  probably  in  the  end,  after  a  few 
years,  a  first-class  man.  Then  he  drops 
out.  Every  year  we  see  new  faces,  and 
the  old  ones  are  not  to  be  seen.  Now,  this 
should  not  be.  We  ought  to  do  some- 
thing to  retain  our  old  members.  If  our 
sister  States  join  us,  this  means  a  great 
many  more  little  men." 

Mr.  Holden  then  said  he  thought  the 
matter  should  be  settled  for  once  and  all 
at  this  meeting,  and  not  let  it  hamper  the 
Association  any  longer. 

Mr.  Towles,  of  Maryland,  said  that,  as 
representative  of  Maryland,  he  would  ask 
the  Association  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  an- 
nexed, but  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
get  down  on  his  knees  and  beg.  He 
said   that   he   was  sure  that  the   Associa- 


tion would  be  greatly  benefited,  and  that 
they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  it. 
Mr.  Betz,  of  Baltimore,  made  a  few  re- 
marks to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Cummings,  of  Delaware,  was  then 
called  on,  and  he  said  that  he  could  guar- 
antee that  Wilmington,  Delaware,  would 
do  its  very  best,  and  that  the  Association 
would  never  regret  it  if  they  would  take 
Delaware  in. 

Mr.  Giffin,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
was  then  called  on,  but  he  said  that  he 
had  talked  enough  on  the  matter  and  had 
nothing  further  to  say. 

Motion  before  the  house  that  we  admit 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia, 
which  was  seconded.     So  ordered. 

FIFTH    SESSION. MAY  3D. 

The  first  business  of  the  session  was  the 
announcement  of  the  award,  as  follows : 

The  Grand  Prize  of  the  Association 
was  awarded  to  Elias  Goldensky,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  a  silver  loving  cup. 

Special  Class :  Mr.  J.  E.  Giffin,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  gold  medal. 

Genre  Class:  Miss  Mary  Camell, 
bronze  figure. 

Class  A  :  Elias  Goldensky,  Phila.,  gold 
medal;  Miss  Nymetz,  Chester,  silver 
medal. 

Class  B:  Mr.  Dexter,  McKeesport,  silver 
medal ;  E.  E.  Seavy,  New  Castle,  bronze 
medal. 

Miniature  Class :  Mr.  Dexter,  McKees- 
port, silver  cup  ;  Mr.  Wildermuth,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  silver  medal. 

Rating  Class:  Mr.  Bair,  Emporium; 
Mr.  Eyer,  McDonald;  Mr.  Berger,  Ger- 
man town  ;  Mr.  Johnson,  Easton,  bronze 
medal  each. 

Commercial:  Jennings  &  Sawyer,  Phila- 
delphia, silver  medal. 

Landscape:  Mr.  Vuille,  Huntingdon, 
silver  medal. 

The  picture  selected  for  Inter-state  dis- 
play was  Mr.  Elias  Goldensky' s. 

Miss  Harriet  Sartain  then  addressed  the 
meeting  on  **  Light  and  Shade,"  as  prom- 
ised. The  paper  is  published  in  full  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  papers  of  the  sort  given  at  the 
conventions  of  the  last  few  years,  and  con- 
tains many  hints  of  directly  practical  value 
in  everyday  work. 


HOW   TO   ENJOY   PICTURES." 


The  following  review  of  Miss  Emery's 
popular  guide  to  the  study  and  enjoyment 
of  pictures  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Farrow,  the  art  critic  on  the  staff  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette,  It  should 
stimulate  the  earnest  photographer  in  his 
endeavor  to  appreciate  good  examples  of 
art,  and  hence  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  these 
pages.— Ed.  W.  P.  M. 

"Through  the  courtesy  of  Edward  L. 
Wilson,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
we  have  received  a  book  bearing  the  above 
title,  and  on  sale  by  him  for  I1.50.  It  is 
gotten  up  in  fine  order — paper,  type,  illus- 
trations and  matter  are  in  every  way  first- 
class.  Because  so  attractive  it  will  be 
bought  and  read,  and  will  ever  prove  a 
first-class  investment  of  money  and  time. 
It  is  a  book  for  everybody,  and  ought  to 
be  a  family  possession.  Nearly  everybody 
enjoys  pictures,  and  the  fraction  that  does 
not,  ought.  This  book  will  surely  help 
them  to  an  insight  of  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  pictorial  art,  and  so  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  worth. 

**  In  this  book  there  is  no  attempt  to 
discuss  theories  of  art,  or  outline  different 
schools  of  painting,  or  criticise  art  books, 
or  painters  and  their  work.  Art  criticism 
finds  no  place  in  its  filled  pages.  Judi- 
ciously it  appendixes  a  list  of  the  art  books 
for  study.  There  is  no  pretension  to  treat 
of  great  and  original  paintings  that  are 
inaccessible,  but  such  only  as  can  be  had 
from  photographs  and  the  Perry  or  Brown 
series  of  prints.  No  one  can  become 
skilled  in  art  and  able  to  judge  of  art  from 
simply  studying  photographs  and  prints. 
But  one  can  gain  a  vast  deal  from  such 
study.  One  can  know  the  master  paint- 
ings of  the  ages  and  their  artists,  and  gain 
an  intense  love  for  art  and  a  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  it  from  picture 
study.  We  study  pictures  as  we  study 
books,  not  that  we  may  pass  learned  crit- 
icisms upon  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
appropriating  something  from  them  and 
enjoying  something  in  them. 

**This  book  has  surely  the  merit  of 
helping  us  see  pictures  more  intelligently 
than  we  could  without  it.  The  method 
here  pursued  is  suggestive  and  helpful.  It 
is  not  slavish  or  artificial.     For  instance, 


the  author  gives  four  pages  of  easy,  de- 
lightful, and  suggestive  talk  about  Corot's 
^Morning, '  or  *  The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs.  * 
Nine  of  every  ten  readers  of  these  four 
pages  will  always  have  larger  ideas  of  that 
picture  because  of  the  description ;  the 
tenth  knew  it  beforehand  ! 

**  We  go  to  picture  galleries  to  be  acted 
upon — to  become  a  recipient  and  so  get 
additional  enjoyment.  To  know  how  to 
enjoy  a  great  picture  is  of  itself  a  great  art. 
Few  know  how  to  do  it,  even  among  con- 
noisseurs. It  makes  mighty  little  difference 
to  the  great  art  world  what  you  think  of 
any  special  work  of  art.  But  how  do  you 
enjoy  it,  how  does  it  affect  you?  The 
picture  is  the  judge  of  your  capacity,  and 
not  you  of  its  excellence.  Does  it  arrest 
your  eye,  stir  your  emotions,  command 
your  attention  and  draw  you  again  and 
again  to  it?  If  ^,  to  you  it  is  a  great 
picture. 

*  *  A  boy  saw  a  picture  of  a  woman  hold- 
ing a  child ;  it  attracted  him  daily  for  a 
week ;  the  proprietor  noticed  it  and  gave 
him  a  cheap  print  of  it ;  he  took  it  to  his 
room,  studied  it  by  day  and  night,  sketched 
it,  colored  it ;  not  for  years  afterward  did 
he  know  that  it  was  Raphael's  master- 
piece, but  it  made  him  an  artist  and  tinged 
the  character  of  his  art.  The  photographs 
and  prints  we  get  of  great  paintings  are 
reproductions  of  reproductions,  but  in  spite 
of  it  they  still  have  tonic  qualities  left  in 
them.  Their  pleasure-giving  power  may 
be  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  possessed  by 
the  original  work  in  a  gallery  three  thou- 
sand miles  away,  but  that  measure  of  power 
is  thoroughly  enjoyed.  *A  little  learning  * 
is  not  a  dangerous  thing.  With  most  of  us 
it  is  slight  knowledge  of  art  or  none  at  all, 
but  that  little  is  a  lifelong  blessing.  The 
fact  is,  the  study  of  pictures  is  a  source  of 
rest  and  delight  and  inspiration,  second  to 
none  within  the  reach  of  everyday  people. 
Nature,  books,  and  art  have  personal  charms 
causing  one  to  forget  weariness  and  worries. 
They  have  their  messages,  and  by  the  power 
of  memory  and  imagination  we  can  recall 
their  truth  and  beauty  and  force  before 
*  the  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  .soli- 
tude.' 

**  William  Morris  Hunt  used  to  urge  his 
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pupils  to  study  only  the  best  pictures.  In 
our  schools  we  are  impressing  upon  the 
child  mind  the  very  best  samples  of  paint- 
ing and  architecture  and  sculpture.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  collecting  little  art  gal- 
leries of  their  own.  They  are  coming  to 
know  the  great  master's  work  at  sight.  I 
stood  looking  in  the  window  of  Boutelle's 
art  store  the  other  day,  and  there  came 
across  a  bit  of  a  girl,  who,  poorly  clad,  stood 
beside  me  looking  in,  and  unconsciously 
spoke  out,  <Oh,  there's  Raphael's  *«  Ma- 
donna !  "  '  I  asked  her  where  she  learned 
that.  *  Our  teacher  tells  us  all  about  pic- 
tures, and  shows  us  a  lot  of  'em.' 

**This  book,  Haru  to  Enjoy  Pictures^ 


will  prove  a  real  blessing  to  the  gallery 
where  it  enters.  It  will  create  a  real  and 
healthful  interest  in  art  by  showing  us  how 
to  look  at  pictures  and  how  to  read  and 
study  them.  Pictures,  like  children,  have 
an  individual  charm  and  character.  He 
gets  the  most  out  of  them  who  takes  them 
for  what  they  are. 

<<  Hie  last  chapter  is  on  <  Pictures  in  the 
School-room,'  by  Stella  Skinner,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  read,  by  every  teacher  and 
parent  with  zest  and  lots  of  it.  The  book, 
though  sometime  published,  is  still  new  to 
many,  and  to  such  who  have  not  seen  or 
read  it  we  urge  its  reading."  Sent  post- 
free  to  any  address  for  $1.50. 


THE   VALUE   OF   FRATERNITY.* 


BY  WILLIAM    EDWARD   WARD. 


Just  at  the  present  time  the  profession 
needs  no  argument  advanced  to  convince 
it  of  the  advisability  of  a  larger  measure  of 
open  intercourse.  The  strong  attack  which 
has  just  been  made  on  it  by  outside  adver- 
tising enterprise  has  awakened  it,  as  it  has 
never  before  been  awakened,  to  the  need 
of  a  strong,  united  front.  It  is,  perhaps, 
almost  to  be  hoped  that  the  victory  that  is 
now  being  striven  for  will  not  be  too  easily 
gained,  for  the  harder  won  the  fight  the 
more  will  it  weld  photographers  together. 
One  of  the  proposals  in  regard  to  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Association  is 
that  it  will  include  a  number  of  separate 
and  local  lodges  or  chapels.  These  will, 
presumably,  hold  their  own  little  local 
meetings  and  discuss  things  of  interest  to 
the  craft.  In  this  meeting  an  inter- 
change of  opinion  is  in  my  humble 
opinion  one  of  the  most  hopeful  auguries 
for  the  future. 

It  is  curious  how  thoroughly  fraternity 
has  become  almost  an  unconscious  religion 
with  the  American  photographer.  And  it 
is  almost  pathetic  to  think  of  those  who 
preached  to  deaf  ears  through  many  weary, 

*  This  is  from  a  series  of  articles  contributed  by 
Mr.  Ward  to  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
Although  written  for  British  photographers,  it  is  so 
interesting,  as  based  upon  Mr.  Ward's  experiences 
among  the  professional  workers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  appreciate 
its  points.-*ED.  W.  P.  M. 


exciting  years.  A  few  earnest  men  were 
busy,  forty  years  ago,  fighting  the  claims 
of  the  **  process-monger."  This  special 
species  of  fraud  was  in  the  early  days  of 
photography  more  rampant  in  America 
than  in  England.  Ingenious  rascals  would 
sell  working  rights  for  processes  which 
were  not  covered  by  any  valid  patent,  but 
which  were  the  common  property  of  all. 
A  few  ** stalwarts,"  foremost  amongst 
whom  were  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Jex  Bard- 
well — ^at  that  time  men  full  of  youth 
and  enthusiasm— -conducted  cyclone  cam- 
paigns against  the  fraudulent,  and  more 
than  once  smashed  claims  which  appeared 
likely  to  drain  thousands  of  pounds  from 
the  profession  ;  for  the  mongers  were  not 
easily  intimidated,  and  the  l^ders  of  pro- 
fessional rights  were  more  than  once  in 
danger  of  common  mundane  arrest  and 
trial  for  libel  or  some  other  equally  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  crime. 

It  was  this  wholesale  attempted  black- 
mail which  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led 
the  old  Professional  Association  to  success. 
As  the  strong  stimulus  failed,  through  the 
discomfiture  of  the  mongers,  so  did  the 
profession  grow  careless  and  their  associa- 
tion fall  on  evil  times.  At  length  not  only 
the  association,  but — what  cut  much  more 
nearly — the  individual  photographer  began 
to  feel  the  ground  grow  insecure,  and  to 
save  himself  from  disaster  he  again  woke  to 
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the  cause  of  his  fellow-worker  and  him- 
self. 

Just  two  years  ago  there  was  a  picture 
exhibited  at  the  Professional  Convention 
in  America,  and  it  created  a  furore.* 
Many  photographers  were  showing  choice 
examples  of  their  work,  and  the  creator  of 
this  special  picture,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  hung  one  picture  only,  in 
the  centre  of  his  generous  appropriation  of 
space.  The  picture  had  thus  the  best 
possible  chance  of  attracting  notice,  and  it 
was  in  itself  a  wonderfully  beautiful  piece 
of  work.  It  was  a  profile  head  of  a  young 
girl  in  a  style  and  costume  very  strongly 
suggesting  those  steel  engravings  of  our 
late  Queen,  published  about  sixty  years 
ago.  Now,  a  new  and  very  effective  sys- 
tem of  lighting  a  beautiful  woman  in  low 
evening  dress  is  naturally  of  great  interest 
to  the  profession,  and  there  was  much 
speculation  as  to  this  picture.  The  photog- 
rapher was  written  to,  asking  if  he  would 
describe  his  method  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fraternity.  He  at  once  responded  by  pub- 
lishing full  particulars  in  the  leading  pro- 
fessional magazine  of  America,  and  after 
fully  describing  his  procedure,  he  con- 
cluded :  **  The  style  has  brought  me  much 
new  business.  Try  it.'*  He  evidently 
did  not  fear  "the  other  man,'*  and  as  a 
result  many  wide-awake  men  have  dis- 
played a  new  and  very  attractive  style  in 
their  show-cases. 

The  various  conventions  held  in  America 
are  worthy  of  a  special  article.  An  in- 
teresting move  has  just  been  inaugurated 
by  the  professional  photographers  in  In- 
diana. It  is  rather  an  exclusive  affair,  this 
"Photographic  Art  League,*'  being  con- 
fined to  twenty  members  and  strictly  to 
professional  workers.  One  original  and 
commendable  feature  is  that  twenty  towns 
must  be  represented.  This  precludes  any 
possibility  of  the  largest  city — ^which  has, 
I  believe,  several  able  men  in  it — dominat- 
ing the  smaller  ones.  The  twentieth  man 
will  come  from  some  pretty  small  town. 
The  obligations  are  slight  but  real.  Twice 
a  year  the  photographers  will  dine  together, 
and  each  member  is  pledged  to  bring  or 
send  at  least  three  examples  of  his  work  to 
each  meeting.     Papers  may  be  read,  the 

•  The   porrrait   by   Mr.  C.  C.  Kough,  given    as 
frontispiece  in  this  Magazine,  January,  1900. 


pictures  will  be  discussed  and  criticised, 
and  good-fellowship  will  it  is  hoped  be 
cultivated.  This  semi-annual  meeting  will 
cause  nineteen  of  the  photographers  to 
travel,  and  some  of  them  may  have  to  go 
more  than  two  hundred  miles.  But  they 
will  meet  their  brother-workers,  they  will 
have  a  useful  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
they  will  have  a  "personally  conducted  " 
inspection  of  sixty  photographs — produced 
within  the  last  few  months — ^by  the  most 
wide-awake  and  successful  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Concerted  effort  of  this  kind  can 
have  but  one  trend,  that  of  the  widening 
and  elevating.of  professional  photography. 

The  same  idea,  carried  out  on  a  much 
wider  scope,  has  taken  firm  hold  in  Boston. 
Boston,  a  city  of  over  one  million  people, 
is  a  great  place;  and  like  all  the  truly 
great  is  capable  of  harboring  a  delusion — 
for  it  considers  itself  the  hub  of  the  uni- 
verse. However  that  may  be,  Boston, 
which  seldom  advertises  its  photographic 
existence  in  national  circles,  has  good  pro- 
fessional photographers — not  one  but  many 
— ^men  who  understand  art  as  well  as 
photography,  and  who  know,  too,  the  art 
of  success  from  a  business  stand-point. 

Just  six  months  ago  a  few  Bostonians 
organized  a  club  which  they  termed  the 
"  Lens  and  Brush  Club. ' '  With  a  delight- 
ful touch  of  American  freedom  and  capac- 
ity for  getting  at  the  main  point,  this  club 
has  either  not  burdened  itself  with  a  string 
of  rules,  listed  under  Roman  numerals,  or 
it  has  forgotten  to  make  such  list  accessible 
to  the  public  or  its  members. 

Nine  persons  were  in  at  the  birth,  and 
they  included  some  of  the  most  advanced 
and  artistic  workers  in  New  England,  as 
Captain  John  Smith  named  that  part  of  the 
country  which  is  now  divided  into  half-a- 
dozen  States  around  Boston.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Partridge  was  chosen  first  President,  about 
which  more  anon..  When  the  club  was 
seven  weeks  old  it  had  a  membership  of 
fifty — **  photographers,  artists,  critics,  and 
lovers  of  the  beautiful*' — a  membership 
gathered  from  the  best  men  in  New  Eng- 
land. When  the  inevitable  dinner  was 
held,  forty -five  of  the  fifty  members  were 
present — signs  of  a  healthy  virility — and 
they  entertained  almost  as  many  guests. 
In  February  of  this  year  they  held  an  an- 
nual  meeting,  fixed  a  limit  of  member- 
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ship  at  two  hundred,  and  have  now  reached 
that  limit.  The  club  has  some  original 
ideas ;  one  is  worth  quoting,  for  it  holds 
that  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
photographic  technique  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  thorough  understanding  of  pic- 
tures before  any  attempt  at  production  is 
made  by  the  members.  It  is  a  pity  that  so 
laudable  a  rule  has  not  a  wider  application. 
The  meetings  of  the  club  are  devoted  to 
an  hour's  talk  on  practical  photography 
and  to  criticising  pictures  produced  by  the 
members,  and  pictures  criticised  are  re- 
produced under  the  added  suggestions  of 
the  critics  and  again  brought  forward — a 
novel  feature  which  is  at  once  helpful  and 
practical.  The  club  won't  have  anything 
to  do  with  prizes  or  medals,  considering 
that  its  members  can  receive  sufficient 
honor  in  the  approval  of  their  fellows. 
The  club  is  at  present  arranging  for  perma- 
nent quarters,  where  doubtless  the  inevit- 
able salon  will  be  held,  and  where  many 
educational  features  will  be  available.  Al- 
though so  eminently  professional  in  its 
aims  and  actions,  and  in  its  inception 
entirely  composed  of  professionals,  it 
now  includes  in  its  ranks  many  leading 
amateurs. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Partridge.  Now, 
Mr.  Partridge  is  a  bad  man  —  a  very 
bad  man — for,  although  undoubtedly  an 
able  and  ** artistic"  photographer,  he  ac- 
tually is  not  ashamed  to  make  pictures 
which  sell.  He  does  quite  a  publishing 
business  in  those  absurd  little  pictures  of 
juvenile  impossibilities  which  so  delight  the 
hearts  of  many  women  folk.  He  will 
dress  a  child  in  a  most  incongruous  com- 
bination of  wooden  spade,  and  bucket,  and 
garland  of  fig-leaves;  or  the  juvenile, 
divested  of  this  accessory,  will  sprawl  in 
fat  creases  on  a  continuous  background  of 
seashore,  stretching  away  to  a  high  horizon 
of  storm-tipped  waves.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  this  sad  bowing  down  to  Mammon,  his 
fellow-workers  decided  that  he  was  a  man. 
to  honor.  However,  I  suppose  that  even 
an  artistic  photographer  may  be  allowed  to 
be  a  sensible  man. 

These  are  two  specific  examples — many 
might  be  quoted ;  for  in  ways  innumerable 
the  American  photographer  rubs  shoulders 
with  his  fellow,  or  finds  out  what  he  is 
doing.     There  is  a  very  effective  accessory 


used  on  this  side  by  William  Gill  \  prob- 
ably by  others.  It  is  the  idea  of  using  a 
window  at  which  the  ** sitter"  stands  as 
though  looking  out,  and,  if  cleverly  handled, 
is  most  effective.  The  same  thing  has 
been  done  in  America  by  H.  H.  Pierce, 
one  of  the  best-known  workers  of  the  new 
school.  In  several  ways  this  special  idea 
has  by  Pierce  been  made  known  to  others 
in  the  fraternity.  He  has,  I  believe, 
shown  it  at  various  professional  exhibitions ; 
when  he  calls  on  his  fellow,  it  doubtless  is 
included  in  the  portfolio  or  parcel  which 
he  carries ;  and  he  has  allowed  it  to  be  re- 
produced in  the  illustrated  magazines.  As 
a  result  of  this  publicity  the  idea  is  being 
used  in  other  studios  where*  wide-awake 
men  are  on  the  lookout  for  some  new  thing 
with  which  to  enrich  their  show-cases. 

The  man  who  is  wide-awake  and  pro- 
gressive is  the  friend,  not  the  enemy,  of 
his  brother  professional.  There  seems  to  be 
an  old  fogy  notion  that  the  *' patronage" 
accorded  to  the  photographer  is  something 
like  a  cake,  where  if  one  gets  a  bite  too 
much  another  gets  a  bite  too  little.  The 
hard  fact  is  that  the  progressive  man  creates 
new  business.  Photography  is  the  better, 
and  not  the  worst,  because  Barnett  has 
opened  in  London,  or  because  Hollyer  de- 
votes a  part  of  his  time  to  portraiture. 
ITie  man  who  fraternizes  and  learns  will 
not  only  help  his  fellow ;  he  will  also  help 
himself  to  the  practical  advantage  of  more 
work  and  better  prices. 


Noi^el  Treatment  of  Short  Exposures, 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  John  Bartlett 
narrated  how  he  had  occasion  to  make  a 
photograph  of  a  horse  at  short  notice  and 
late  in  the  day.  He  exposed  two  plates, 
giving  them  ti^'O  and  three  seconds  respect- 
ively. The  first  was  developed  and  yielded 
no  image  at  all.  He  developed  the  second 
with  metol  and  got  a  thin  negative,  with 
very  little  contrast.  Upon  this  he  used  am- 
monium persulphate  and  a  little  sulphuric 
acid.  After  the  high  lights  had  been  re- 
duced he  washed  the  plate,  and  then,  with- 
out placing  it  in  the  hypo,  intensified  it 
with  mercury.  The  result  was  almost  equal 
to  a  well-timed  plate.  . 
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The  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Capital  Camera  Club  marks  a  decided 
advance  over  the  foniier  interesting  ex- 
hibitions of  this  prosperous  club,  and  the 
recognition  which  it  has  received  from 
artists  and  the  art-loving  public  is  an 
evidence  that  efforts  to  produce  photo- 
graphic work  of  the  better  class  are  always 
appreciated  by  the  public,  among  whom 
the  camera  workers  have  many  stanch 
friends. 

For  several  years  the  annual  exhibition 
has  been  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  club,  in 
the  centre  of  the  business  section  of  the 
city.  The  rooms,  while  centrally  located, 
are  poorly  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  at 
the  Hemicycle  Hall  of  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery.  This  hall  was  designed  for  an 
exhibition  room,  and  it  is  used  annually  for 
exhibitions  by  the  Society  of  Artists,  the 
Water  Color  Society  and  the  students  of  the 
Corcoran  School  of  Art. 

This  is  the  first  instance  where  the 
Hemicycle  Hall  has  been  occupied  by  a 
photographic  exhibition,  and  the  question 
of  the  place  of  photography  in  art  has 
been  settled  so  far  as  Washington  is  con- 
cerned by  the  granting  of  the  use  of  this 
beautiful  exhibition-room  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  as  well  as  by  the 
verdict  of  the  art-loving  public,  who  have 
attended  the  exhibition  and  who  have  been 
unanimous  in  saying  that  the  photographic 
exhibition  is  there  by  right,  not  by  suffer- 
ance. 

The  pictures  admitted  to  the  exhibition 
were  carefully  selected  by  a  jury  composed 
of  Mr.  James  Henry  Moser,  Mr.  H. 
Hobart  Nicholas,  Mr.  Richard  N.  Brooke, 
Miss  Mathilde  Mueden  and  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Smillie.  Mr.  Moser,  painter  and  art 
critic,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Brooke  and  Miss  Mue- 
den are  well-known  artists  of  the  city, 
while  Mr.  Smillie  is  equally  well  known  to 
the  photographic  public  as  the  photog- 
rapher and  curator  of  photographic  re- 
search of  the  National  Museum. 

The  standard  of  excellence  required  for 
admission  was  high  and  yet  not  prohibi- 
tive.    Pictures    were    required    to    show 


earnestness  of  purpose  and  evidence  of  an 
art  feeling ;  pictures  having  artistic  quali- 
ties were  not  barred  by  a  lack  of  technical 
excellence,  nor  were  pictures  showing 
artistic  excellence  excluded  because  they 
were  also  good  technically.  The  result  was 
the  standard  adopted,  the  means  a  second- 
ary consideration. 

The  pictures  were  divided  by  the  art 
jury  into  three  classes,  Class  Special  con- 
taining twenty-five  of  the  pictures  selected 
on  account  of  their  superior  artistic  merit. 
They  were  hung  in  the  centre  of  the 
Hemicycle,  and  their  hanging  was  directed 
by  the  jury  of  selection. 

The  remaining  pictures  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  A  and  B,  Class  A  con- 
taining the  best  work,  after  the  selection 
of  Class  Special ;  Class  B  contained  work 
less  meritorious  than  Class  A,  but  in  all  the 
classes  the  rule  that  a  motive  should  be 
manifest  was  adhered  to. 

Referring  to  the  catalogue  we  find  that 
Class  Special  contained  twenty -five  pictures. 
Class  A  ninety  pictures  and  Class  B  1 54  pic- 
tures. Leaving  Class  Special  we  find  that 
the  pictures  of  each  exhibitor  are  hung 
together,  and  that  the  numbers  of  the 
frames  are  arranged  consecutively,  a  plan 
which  other  exhibitions  can  follow  with 
profit. 

The  framing  this  year  was  in  good  taste, 
and  but  few  instances  of  a  desire  to  out- 
shine by  the  grandeur  of  the  frame  were 
noted  ;  in  fact  some  pictures  were  rejected 
because  the  framing  was  not  in  harmony 
wdth  the  print,  and  the  exhibitor  was 
advised  that  the  prints  if  properly  framed 
would  be  admitted,  but  this  was  oftener  the 
case  where  the  pictures  were  extravagantly 
framed  than  otherwise. 

Referring  to  the  individual  exhibits,  we 
note  a  very  well -composed  winter  picture 
by  W.  S.  Adams,  and  following  along  the 
line  we  find  a  charming  genre  study  by 
M.  Louise  Anderson,  entitled  **A  Pink 
Tea.**  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Anderson  is  repre- 
sented by  six  pictures,  of  which  his  study, 
"Adoration,"  a  mother  bending  over  the 
cradle  of  her  child,  seems  to  me  the  best  of 
all. 

Wallace   C.  Babcock,  the   President  of 
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the  club,  exhibits  seven  pictures,  of  which 
his  picture  **Irma**  is  one  of  the  notable 
portraits  in  the  exhibition.  Miss  Anna  S. 
Brooke  exhibits  five  pictures,  four  of  which 
are  landscapes  showing  good  selection, 
with  high  pictorial  value.  Miss  Julia 
Bullock  exhibits  three  pictures,  and  has,  in 
addition  to  the  number,  two  in  Class  Special. 
Her  work  is  serious  in  endeavor  and  her 
ideals  are  unquestionably  high. 

Miss  Estella  Collins  exhibits  nine  pictures 
in  Classes  A  and  B,  and  has  one,  *  *  The 
Sacred  Song,'*  in  Class  Special.  '*The 
Sacred  Song'*  seemed  to  me  to  be  some- 
what lacking  in  the  technical  excellence 
which  is  manifest  in  her  other  work,  and 
the  sentiment  would  have  been  equally 
strong  if  more  deference  had  been  shown 
to  proper  lighting. 

Miss  Kate  S,  Curry  is  represented  by 
twelve  pictures,  one  of  which  was  admitted 
to  Class  Special.  This  exhibitor  is  at  her 
best  in  portrait  work  and  escapes  the  con- 
ventional and  portrays  the  natural  in 
a  manner  that  is  both  charming  and 
dignified. 

Mr.  W,  S.  Davenport  exhibits  but  two 
pictures,  but  as  they  are  considered  good 
enough  by  the  jury  to  go  in  Class  A,  his 
average  is  of  course  very  high. 

Edward  J,  Daw  has  eleven  pictures  in 
the  exhibition,  of  which  two  are  in  Class 
Special  and  seven  in  Class  A.  Mr,  Daw's 
work  is  full  of  promise.  His  landscapes 
are  well  composed;  his  **Moonrise  on 
Chincoteague  Island"  is  a  rare  effect  in 
photography,  and  the  sense  of  darkness 
giving  way  to  the  light  of  the  moon  is 
feelingly  expressed. 

Dr.  W,  E.  Dieffenderfer  has  one  of  the 
largest  representations  in  the  exhibition, 
twenty-three  pictures,  of  which  ten  were 
admitted  to  Class  A.  His  work  shows  a 
wide  field  of  subjects,  embracing  portrait, 
genre,  still-life,  landscape  and  interiors. 
The  picture  which  pleased  me  the  most, 
however,  is  his  No.  99,  **  The  Latest 
Magazine,"  which  is  one  of  the  most 
original  conceptions  in  the  exhibition. 
The  model  is  seated  at  a  table  reading  a 
magazine.  The  lighting  of  the  picture 
apparently  came  from  the  shaded  lamp, 
the  background  is  so  judiciously  treated 
and  the  whole  interest  centred  about  the 
figure,  that  it  hardly  seems  possible  that 


such  **  painter-like  qualities  "  are  the  work 
of  the  camera. 

J.  W.  L.  Dillman  exhibits  seven  pictures, 
of  which  his  *  *  Daybreak '  *  is  undoubtedly 
far  the  best. 

Frank  Haines  exhibits  four  pictures,  and 
his  **  Bobtail  Flush,"  in  Class  Special,  is 
one  of  the  pronounced  hits  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  picture  presents  four  little  girls, 
white  and  fair,  sitting  in  a  row,  intently 
gazing  at  a  tiny  negro  child  at  the  end, 
who  seems  disconcerted  at  the  scrutiny  and 
doubtful  whether  it  is  best  to  laugh  or  to 
cry.  The  picture  is  good  in  line,  well 
treated,  and  tells  its  story  plainly. 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Herbst,  chairman  of  the 
Exhibition  Committee,  exhibits  eight  pic- 
tures, two  of  which  are  given  in  Class 
Special  and  three  in  Class  A,  The  work 
of  this  exhibitor  is  always  interesting,  but 
always  serious,  if  not  approaching  the 
sombre  in  its  tendency. 

J.  Marshall  Little,  to  whose  painstaking 
efforts  we  are  indebted  for  the  artistic 
catalogue,  exhibits  four  pictures,  of  which 
one  is  given  a  place  in  Class  Special. 

One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in 
Class  Special  is  the  "Daisy  Field,"  by 
John  A,  Massie.  In  composition  it  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  in  the  rendition  of 
light  and  shade  it  leaves  the  feeling  that 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement, 
as  the  brilliancy  of  the  print  seems  too 
strongly  manifest. 

The  honor  place  in  Class  Special  is 
given,  and  worthily  so,  to  Miss  Estelle  G. 
Mozart's  **  Autumn  is  Here,"  a  picture  of 
a  cornfield  with  the  com  in  the  shook  and 
that  delightful  sense  of  Indian  summer 
that  brings  to  mind  «*  When  the  frost  is  on 
the  pumpkin  and  the  com  is  in  the  shook." 
The  whole  picture  suggests  the  fine  feeling 
shown  in  some  of  the  better  studies  of  A. 
Horsley  Hinton,  and  Miss  Mozart  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  this  successful  interpreta- 
tion of  autumn. 

The  work  of  W.  F.  Peabody  is  represented 
by  six  examples  in  Class  Special,  eleven  in 
Class  A  and  nine  in  Class  B.  Mr.  Pea- 
body  is  a  tireless  worker,  and  the  genius 
of  hard  work  is  shown  in  this  exhibition. 
He  is  evidently  at  his  best  in  landscape 
work,  while  his  portraits  leave  but  little 
chance  for  suggestion  of  improvement. 
Indeed,  if   Mr.   Peabody,  Mr.  Daw,  and 
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Miss  Curry  should  conclude  to  enter  the 
professional  field  there  would  be  an  entire 
change  in  professional  methods,  or  a  new 
portrait  photography  would  take  the  most 
prominent  place. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Pierce  is  represented  by  four 
pictures,  one  in  Class  Special,  two  in  Class 
A,  and  one  in  Class  B.  His  work  is  ex- 
tremely well  done  and  bears  evidence  of 
careful  thought. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Seebold  exhibits  nine  pictures, 
one  of  which  is  included  in  Class  A.  The 
works  show  careful  attention  to  the  tech- 
nical rather  than  to  the  art  side  of  the 
subject. 

H.  P.  Simpson  exhibits  five  pictures. 
His  ''Trees  Like  Sentinels  by  the  Water's 
Edge ' '  is  unusually  good  and  reminds  one 
of  English  landscape  workers. 

E.  B.  Thompson  has  eight  prints,  five 
of  which  are  in  Class  A,  His  work 
(particularly  his  carbon  studies,  in  which 
he  divided  honors  with  Miss  Collins)  is 
full  of  interest  and  good  in  execution. 

Walter  D.  Wilcox  exhibits  ten  pictures, 
one  in  Class  Special  and  seven  in  Class  A. 
A  high  average  is  maintained  in  all,  and  his 
subjects,  mostly  from  Puerto  Rico,  Hono- 


lulu, and  the  Canadian  Rockies,  are  well 
chosen  and  handled  with  a  skill  that 
denotes  a  belief  in  doing  everything  well. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Hadley  is  represented 
by  two  pictures  in  Class  Special,  four  in 
Class  A,  and  five  in  Class  B.  Mr.  Hadley 
includes  in  his  work  many  studies  of 
Chinese  and  Chinese  life,  well  posed  and 
pleasantly  presented. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Williams  exhibits  six  pic- 
tures, four  of  which  are  included  in  Class 
A.  Her  work  is  all  creditable  and,  with 
that  of  the  other  women  exhibitors,  shows 
a  high  average  in  artistic  lines. 

The  tendency  of  the  exhibition  is  toward 
portrait  work,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the 
fact  that  the  club  owns  one  of  the  best 
studios  in  the  city. 

The  tendency  to  original  ideas  in  por- 
trait making  is  encouraging,  and  from  the 
impetus  afforded  by  the  large  attendance, 
equalling  that  of  some  of  the  art  exhibi- 
tions, the  favorable  criticisms  from  artists 
and  art  critics,  there  is  a  decidedly  bright 
future  in  store  for  the  organization,  and 
the  public  have  the  right  to  expect  much 
better  things  in  time  to  come. 

Charles  E.  Fairman. 
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The  Actien-Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin-Fabriliation, 
Berlin,  Germany,  state  that  they  have  placed  on  the 
market  their  developing  cartridges  in  glass-tube  pack* 
ing.  This  new  packing  has  the  advantage  over  the 
old  cartridge  form  (paper-cover)  that  bursting  is  en- 
tirely avoided,  which  previously  often  was  the  case^ 
because  of  the  hydroscopic  quality  of  the  chemicals 
to  draw  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  contents 
of  these  tubes  keep  indefinitely  and  are  for  use,  sim- 
ply to  be  dissolved  in  five  to  seven  ounces  of  water. 
The  tubes  are  very  practical,  and  especially  to  be 
recommended  to  amateurs  and  others  on  a  journey. 

We  are  also  advised  that  the  Ag&-Intensifier  is  now 
put  up  in  two-ounce  bottles,  at  35  cents,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  this  specialty  from  those  whose  practice 
calls  only  for  small  quantities  at  a  time. 


The  last  issue  of  the  Photo^Pivoi,  published  for  free 
distribution  by  Ralph  J.  Golsen,  Chicago,  is  devoted 
to  photographic  outfits  and  special  bargains  for  the 
summer  season.  Some  very  attractive  offers  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Photo- Pivot' s  pages,  and  economical 
buyers  should  write  for  a  copy. 


The  Photographers'  Association  of  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory  will  hold  their  second  annual  con- 
vention at  Oklahoma  City,  October  ist  and  2d. 
Preparations  are  making  for  a  useful  meeting,  and 
photographers  from  outside  States  will  be  cordially 
welcomed.  Mr.  W.  E.  BROOKS,  Norman,  Okla.,  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  his  official  announce- 
ment runs  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  This  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  and  wonderful  country  known  as 
'Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory'  has,  among  its 
other  remarkable  and  unexpected  achievements,  de- 
veloped a  photographers'  association.  This  was  not 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  patent  compound  devel- 
opers now  in  the  market,  which  are  said  to  develop 
anything  from  a  lantern-slide  to  a  case  of  blood- 
poisoning,  but  by  the  combined  action  of  the  photog- 
raphers, who  gathered  themselves  together  in  a  bunch 
and  agreed  to  associate,  and  so  it  was.  We  can  scarcely 
claim  to  be  fully  developed  as  yet,  but  we  are  accumu- 
lating '  deposits  of  silver '  as  fost  as  we  can,  and  be- 
lieve when  we  are  thoroughly  '  fixed '  we  will  be  able 
to  make  quite  a  good  impression." 
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Second  Chicago  Salon.— The  Chicago  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers  has  decided  to  hold  its 
second  Salon  in  the  galleries  of  the  Chicago  Art  In- 
stitute from  October  ist  to  gad.  The  purpose  of  this 
Salon  is  to  bring  together  the  best  examples  of  the 
photographic  work  of  the  year,  rigidly  to  be  selected 
by  a  competent  jury  of  photographers  and  artists. 
Particulars  may  be  had  shortly  by  addressing  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Chicago  Photographic  Salon, 
the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 

Dr.  F.  Detlefsen, 

Chatrman, 

F.  DuNDAS  Todd, 
W.  B.  Dyer, 
Louis  A.  Lamb, 

Committee  on  Ptiblldty. 

We  commend' this  exhibition  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  hope  that  the  Salon  will  not  lack  good 
examples  of  the  best  professional  work  of  the  year. 


ing  was  given  over  to  a  series  of  public  entertainments, 
covering  six  days,  so  that  the  people  of  Rochester 
might  have  abundant  opportunity  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  building  and  its  splendid  work.  We 
learn  that  the  affair  was  a  grand  success,  all  classes  co- 
operating to  express  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  East- 
man's generosity. 


Our  old  friend  Mr.  C.  W.  Motes,  who,  after  many 
years  as  a  photographer  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  retired  froni 
active  business  about  two  years  ago,  has  equipped  a 
fine  studio  at  his  home  at  Athens,  Ga.,  and  is  again 
behind  the  camera.  Mr.  Motes  is  a  master  in  his 
profession,  and  his  new  beginning  will  interest  his 
many  friends. 

Mr.  Otto  BORjfc,  after  an  extended  European 
trip,  has  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  will 
shortly  open  a  studio  for  high-class  portraiture. 


Mr.  G.  Gennert,  24  East  13th  St,  New  York, 
informs  us  that  he  has  undertaken  the  American 
agency  for  Hoecheimer's  Gum  bichromate  Papers, 
and  will  be  glad  to  send  circulars  of  information  to 
those  who  desire  them.  Hoecheimer's  papers  are 
well  and  favorably  known  in  Europe,  and  their  intro- 
duction here  should  further  popularize  the  gum- 
bichromate  printing  method.  Mr.  Gbnnbrt  has 
already  in  stock  a  supply  of  the  following  colors: 
Engraving  black,  warm  black,  gray,  and  sepia.  The 
paper  is  ready  for  use  after  sensitizing,  which  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  Sample  packages,  containing  9  sheets, 
xo  X  la  inches,  of  the  four  colors  mentioned,  may  be 
had  for  ]|4.oo. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  Photographers'  Association  met  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  in  April,  and  had  an  unusually  successful 
gathering  for  a  first  meeting.  President  J.  H.  Doerr, 
of  Louisville,  presided,  and  over  one  hundred  pho- 
tographers supported  him.  The  convention  of  1903 
is  to  meet  at  Louisville. 


Mr.  Louis  F.  Jansen,  33  Holland  Place,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  he  can  offer  accommodations  to 
a  few  photographers  visiting  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition As  the  provision  made  for  visitors  to  Buffalo 
this  summer  is  likely  to  prove  inadequate  so  far  as 
comfort  is  concerned,  Mr.  Jansen's  offer  should  not 
be  overlooked. 


The  Eastman  Building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  George 
Eastman  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
April  15th  last.     After  the  formal  opening  the  build- 


Mr.  G.  Cramer  and  Mr.  H.  Hyatt,  of  St.  Louis, 
recently  made  a  flying  visit  to  the  Illinois  College  of 
Photography,  at  Effingham,  111.,  and  declared  thenri- 
selves  surprised  and  pleased  with  the  arrangements 
there  provided  for  practical  instruction  in  photog- 
raphy. 


The  June  issue  of  the  Arislo  EagU^  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  contains  a  few  reproductions  of  choice  examples 
of  portraiture  by  Mr.  J.  Ed.  Rosch,  of  St.  Louis,  with 
an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  RoscH. 

The  Missouri  Photographers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Pertle  Springs,  Mo.,  September  lotb,  nth,  and 
13th.  It  has  been  decided  to  abandon  the  giving  of 
prises  at  this  convention,  in  which  Missouri  falls  into 
line  with  the  New  England  and  National  Associa- 
tions. Secretary  J.  G.  Stone,  of  Warrensburg. 
Mo.,  will  gladly  send  full  information  to  those  asking 
for  it. 


The  M.  a.  Seed  Dry  Plate  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  announces  new  orthochromatic  plates  for  por- 
trait and  landscape  photography,  made  in  medium 
and  rapid  speeds.  Full  information  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  St.  Louis  or  New  York  offices. 


The  Photo- Miniaturg  for  May  discusses  "Tele- 
photography "  in  its  usual  simple  and  practical  way. 
The  application  of  the  telephoto  lens  to  large  direct 
portraiture,  mentioned  in  this  issue  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature,  is  a  modification  of  studio  practice  about 
which  all  professionals  should  be  informed. 
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Actten-Gesellscliaft  fiir  Anilln-Fabrikation,  Berlin,  S.O. 

Photographic    Department. 


Manufacturers  of  the  patented 


Nil  me 
protected. 


Agfa=Intensifier. 

The  One  Solution  Intensifier, 

Agfa-Iiitensitier  i^  a  clear,  colorless  solution,  which  for  use 
is  diluted  1  part  witli  i>  parts  of  water,  In  this  the  iieg'ative  to 
be  i lite u Si i tied  i^  iniuierNcd,  and  iittennitlcation  eoninieiicei^  imme- 
diately, coiithiuiug-  for  about  10^15  iiiiniite!!^,  when  the  process 
i;^  CDiiiplete  and  the  plate  must  be  w^ithdraw  u  to  avoid  veiling:. 

Agfa- Tnten hitler  4loeK  not  stain,  and  the  whole  process  i^ 
absolutely  complete  in  the  one  iiianiptilation ;  it  only  remainii  to 
w  ash  the  iieg^ative.    Of  aJl  Dealers. 


«oi5 


1. 75 


d.6d  I. CO 

Testimonials. 
Mr,  Jacob  Scldoss,  New^  York,  writes :  Gentlemen ;  I  have  tried  your 
*'Agft*a*'  Streng-thcner  and  find  it  works  splendidly,  far  better  than  the  old 
time  Mercurv'  and  Ammonia  or  Soda,  and  shall  contmue  it. 

Mr,  F,  W,  Gueriii,  St,  Louis,  Mo,,  writes  as  follows :  Gentlemen: 
Replying  to  yours  of  12th  Inst.,  the  InteUHitier  is  all  right.  I  had  been  using 
the  intensificr  some  time  before  you  sent  me  that  sample. 


Agfa=Reducer.  "'"py^^s"" 

^*A  novel  and  simple  process  of  Reduction 

for  Plates,  Slides,  or  Bromide  Papers.'* 
'* Always  ready  for  use,  and  instantly  prepared.'* 
Only  tii  be  di8.%alveil  in  10  parts  of  water. 


Complete  rednction  takes  abtiiit  Ave  luiniites. 

Of  all  Dealers. 

I0.80  per  original  bottle  of  4  02.  with  serew  lid  and  hollow  ^las^  Htopper, 
?*ervinff  a;*  lueasiire, 

ft. CO  per  tK)X  of  ten  glass  tubes  containing  ten  grammes  each. 
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The  Emblem  of  PermaueuGj. 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 
*'!!>  believe  permanency  is  the  KEYSTONE 
of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  success,  and  all  brands  of 
paper  bearing'  our  TRADE-MARK  are  manufactured 
on  this  principle.  We  hold  our  consumer's  reputa- 
tion and  success  identical  with  our  own.  We 
surround  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
Chemical  Science  and  our  own  experience.'' 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

Manufactwefs  of 

'*ArIsto"    Papers    and    Supplies, 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITURE  AS  AN  ART. 


BY   J.    C.    STRAUSS. 


As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  portrait  photography  as  an  art  is 
to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  work  of 
recognized  masters  in  portraiture.  The 
worker  with  a  camera,  however,  is  at  a 
personal  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
the  painter,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject,  and  there  is 
ample  opportunity,  while  sittings  are  in 
progress,  for  friendly,  unrestrained  com- 
panionship. Through  this  intimacy  of 
association  the  artist  acquires  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  mental  make-up  and  character- 
istic traits  of  his  sitter,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  put  the  latter' s  individuality  on  the 
canvas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  photographer, 
even  one  of  the  better  class,  in  most  in- 
stances, has  probably  never  before  met  his 
patron,  and  to  that  extent  is  handicapped 
in  his  endeavors  to  put  character  and  soul 
into  his  portrait. 

With  the  photographer  the  sitting  lasts 
only  a  portion  of  an  hour,  and  a  part  of 
this  time  is,  of  necessity,  devoted  to 
arranging  of  apparatus.  If  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  sitter  can  be  disposed  of — 
rushed  into  the  "operating''  room,  put 
into  "poses"  with  the  head  securely 
clamped  in  a  "rest"  (?),  asked  to  "look 
pleasant,"  and  excused  from  further  atten- 
tion by  a  vociferous  "next!" — if  this 
method  of  rapid  handling  of  subjects  were 
the  one  employed  by  all  photographers, 
their  process  of  portraiture  would  never 
advance  beyond  the  purely  mechanical. 

Portraiture  by  photography  is  now  claim- 
ing recognition  as  an  art,  because  a  few  of 


those  in  the  craft  have  had  the  courage  to 
say: 

"I  will  not  permit  my  name  to  go  on 
factory  work.  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
be  transformed  into  a  machine  in  which 
rapidity  of  action  is  the  only  consideration. 
I  will  aim  to  obtain  results  which  will 
command  approval  from  those  who  are 
competent  to  judge  artistic  productions. 
If,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  I 
must  limit  my  daily  sittings  to  three  in- 
stead of  thirty,  this  shall  be  done.  I  must 
have  time  to  give  each  subject  proper 
attention.  I  want  my  work  to  bring  out 
the  individuality  of  the  sitter.  There  must 
be  soul,  as  well  as  features,  in  the  face." 

In  order  that  the  principles  underlying 
artistic  portraiture  may  have  opportunity 
for  expression  by  photographic  methods,  it 
has  become  essential  for  a  man  who 
endeavors  to  create  productions  having  art 
merit,  and  who  strives  for  quality  rather 
than  quantity,  to  devote  more  time  to  each 
subject.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  actual  time  employed  in  making  of 
negatives  should  necessarily  be  increased, 
but  that  the  time  devoted  by  the  photog- 
rapher to  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
patron  should  be  greater.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  obvious;  it  allows  an  opportunity 
for  learning  the  salient  points  of  character 
and  utilizing  this  knowledge  toward  ob- 
taining a  portrait  not  only  good  as  to 
feature-likeness,  but  strikingly  natural  in 
portrayal  of  characteristics. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  photographers 
are  largely  to  blame  for  the  small  demand 
for  artistic  merit  in  their  productions.  For 
years  they  have  taught  the  public  that  the 
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correct  thing  in  portraits  was  a  white, 
shining  face,  without  a  trace  of  the  bone 
formation.  The  most  important  employ^ 
of  the  '* gallery"  was  the  '* retoucher," 
who,  without  any  correct  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  **  human  form  divine," 
chiselled  the  negative  until  the  resulting 
photograph  portrayed  a  being  out  of  all 
resemblance  to  the  *'  image  of  his  Maker." 

The  boon  companion  of  the  retoucher 
who  produced  smooth  faces  was  the  artist 
who  believed  that  the  face  should  be  as 
white  as  the  collar,  shirt  front,  or  protrud- 
ing corner  of  handkerchief. 

The  photo-factor  knew  all  about  chem- 
ical effects  in  his  print,  which  made  the 
stitches  in  the  buttonhole  of  a  man's  coat 
*'  to  part  and  stand  out  Uke  quills  upon  the 
fretful  porcupine. '  * 

It  is  difficult  in  a  year  or  two  to  offset 
the  effect  upon  the  public  of  the  practices 
of  a  couple  of  decades.  It  will  probably 
take  some  time  yet  until  patrons  unlearn 
the  teachings  that  photographs  white  in 
color  and  defrauded  of  character  by  exces- 
sive retouching,  with  prominence  of  detail, 
are  not  only  untrue  in  fact,  but  wholly 
lacking  in  art  qualities. 

Among  those  who  strive  for  the  higher 
possibilities  in  camera  portraiture  the  re- 
toucher's importance  has  vanished,  and  his 


work  has  been  made  secondary.  It  takes 
many  years  of  life  to  produce  the  lines  of 
character  in  the  human  face,  and  these 
should  not  be  eliminated  to  suit  the  whims 
of  a  barbarian  whose  ideal  is  the  face  of  a 
chinaware  doll. 

Comparative  color-values  is  a  subject  of 
much  thought  and  conscientious  study.  A 
mere  contrast  of  harsh  lights  and  shadows 
is  meaningless,  and  no  more  resembles  the 
living  subject  than  do  the  crude  drawings 
of  the  aborigines.  An  exaggerated  regard 
for  details  in  the  unessentials  of  a  picture 
will  be  replaced  by  proper  suggestion,  in 
accord  with  nature.  To  sum  up :  a  por- 
trait by  photography,  just  as  one  in  oil, 
should  have  feeling  and  warmth  and  char- 
acter. And  in  the  last  year  there  has 
been  a  great  advance,  a  wonderful  prog- 
ress toward  the  truthfully  artistic  and 
artistically  truthful  in  photographic  por- 
traiture. The  work  now  being  done  by 
those  few  photographers  who  realize  the 
errors  of  the  past  as  compared  with  that  of 
a  few  years  ago,  shows  the  same  degree  of 
improvement  that  there  was  from  the  tin- 
type to  the  photograph  of  recent  times. 

That  this  forward  movement  will  con- 
tinue is  guaranteed  by  both  the  works  and 
the  faith  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  our 
craft. — The  Art  Review y  St,  Louis y  Mo. 
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The  convenience  of  working  by  artificial 
light,  and  the  many  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  silver  bromide  paper  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  process  of 
silver  bromide  enlargements.  However 
technically  perfect  and  in  itself  satisfac- 
tory the  resulting  picture  may  be,  there  is 
always  something  wanting,  which  at  the 
time  appears  very  desirable,  and  that  is  a 
true  so-called  photographic  tone,  such  as 
is  peculiar  to  a  printed-out-picture. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  this  disadvan- 
tage, it  has  long  been  recommended  to 
use  the  uranium  and  sulphur  toning  pro- 
cesses according  to  the  Eastman  formulae. 
I  can  by  no  means  speak  well  of  either. 
The  uranium  process  is  very  uncertain,  and 
in  a  moment  a  good  picture  can  be  totally 
ruined  :  while  the  sulphur  toning  is  certain 
death   to   any  silver   picture,  though  the 


change  is  not  so  quickly  perceptible  in 
pictures  with  a  brown  tone.  Moreover, 
the  brown  tones  produced  are  not  suffi- 
ciently pleasant  to  lay  claim  to  being  the 
photographic  tone,  and  do  not  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions  satisfactorily. 

The  question  therefore  arises :  Is  there 
no  method  of  procuring  pleasant  warm 
tones  in  direct  enlargements?  And  we 
can  quite  confidently  reply :  Certainly 
there  is  such  a  method,  and  we  have  no 
need  to  give  up  using  emulsion  papers. 

Long  before  silver  bromide  gelatine 
came  into  practical  use  there  was  a  gela- 
tine enlargement  paper  which  contained 
chloride  of  silver  instead  of  bromide  of 
silver.  This  paper  is  in  general  not  so 
sensitive  to  light  as  the  silver  bromide 
gelatine  paper,  still  with  suitable  prepara- 
tion its  sensitiveness  may  be  considered  as 
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high.  It  has  further  the  pleasing  property 
that  if,  as  would  be  necessary  for  obtaining 
a  black  picture,  it  be  longer  exposed  and  a 
dilute  developer  used,  a  faultless  picture 
with  a  warm  tone,  similar  to  that  produced 
by  gold  toning,  is  obtained.  By  this 
means  it  is  possible  by  a  direct  process  to 
obtain  a  picture  which,  as  regards  tone, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  printed-out 
picture,  but  which  possesses  many  advan- 
tages over  a  picture  produced  with  the 
help  of  an  enlarged  negative. 

Up  to  now  there  have  been  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  practical  use  of  this  process, 
mainly  due  to  the  defects  of  the  most  gen- 
erally used  light  source,  but  now  these  dif- 
ficulties may  be  considered  as  overcome. 

Till  lately  the  light  from  an  oil  lamp 
was  exclusively  used  for  silver  bromide  en- 
larging. The  result  of  this  was  that  it 
could  not  be  used  for  silver  chloride  paper, 
because  the  time  of  exposure  was  so  extraor- 
dinarily long  that  pictures  made  from  nega- 
tives which  were  not  soft  easily  became 
hard.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  espe- 
cially when  pictures  with  warm  tones  were 
desired  to  work  by  daylight ;  daylight  is, 
however,  so  irregular  in  quality  that,  in 
using  gelatino-bromide  papers  it  has  been 
completely  supplanted  by  even  the  poorest 
of  artificial  light  sources. 

To-day,  when  we  have  in  acetylene  light 
an  extraordinarily  actinic,  evenly  working 
light  source,  it  is  certainly  appropriate  to 
draw  attention  to  the  advantage  of  gelatino- 
chloride  paper  for  special  enlargement  pur- 
poses. In  fact,  when  it  is  considered  how 
much  stronger  acetylene  light  is  than  that 
given  by  oil,  the  conclusion  is  easily  arrived 
at  that  when  using  a  highly-sensitive  gel- 
atino-chloride  paper  and  a  thin  nega- 
tive the  time  of  exposure  is  a  minor  de- 
tail. To  explain  this,  we  must  examine 
the  circumstances  somewhat  more  fully. 

Optical  brightness  and  chemical  inten- 
sity are  acknowledged  as  two  different 
things.  One  optical  light  may  be  much 
brighter  than  another,  yet  be  far  behind  in 
chemical  energy.  Therefore  only  those 
data  which  have  reference  to  chemical  ac- 
tion are  of  any  importance  to  us.  Accord- 
ing to  Walmsley,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  different  light  sources  for 
microphotography,  the  chemical  action 
of   acetylene   light   is  so  great   that    (in 


special  cases)  it  surpasses  daylight  and  takes 
about  three-quarters  of  the  time  of  direct 
sunlight.  With  such  unusual  energy,  and 
by  using  the  new,  extraordinarily  powerful 
anastigmatic  lenses,  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  such  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
time  of  exposure  that  it  need  not  exceed 
that  necessary  with  the  light  from  an  oil 
lamp  and  a  lens  well  stopped  down  when 
using  gelatino-bromide. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  think  that  ten 
times  the  length  of  exposure  should  be 
necessary  for  the  production  of  warm  tones 
as  for  black  tones;  four  times  is  much 
nearer  the  mark  for  gold-toned  tones,  if  a 
suitable  developer  be  used,  in  which  class 
the  tartaric  acid  developer  must,  of  course, 
not  be  included.  For  pleasing  blue  tones 
double  the  time  necessary  for  black  tones 
will  sometimes  suffice. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  with  reference 
to  the  conditions  of  the  enlarging  process 
when  gelati no-chloride  paper  is  used,  one 
is  still  somewhat  limited  as  regards  time ; 
that  is,  it  is  not  well  to  exceed  four  or  five 
times.  That  can,  however,  vary  greatly 
if  a  more  sensitive  paper  be  successfully 
prepared,  which  appears  to  be  by  no  means 
an  impossibility,  as  can  easily  be  observed 
with  transparency  plates.  It  matters  noth- 
ing, moreover,  whether  gelatino-chloride- 
bromide  paper  be  used  instead  of  gelatino- 
chloride,  the  principal  thing  is  that  with 
the  increased  sensitiveness  warmer  tones, 
similar  to  those  produced  by  gold  toning, 
can  be  obtained. 

Warmer  tones  can,  however,  also  be 
produced  on  ordinary  silver  bromide  paper 
without  using  either  uranium  nitrate  or 
sulphur. 

If,  for  instance,  silver  bromide  paper  be 
given  considerably  more  than  normal  ex- 
posure, and  then  treated  with  a  developer 
which  contains,  instead  of  the  usual  potas- 
sium bromide  as  restrainer,  potassium 
chloride,  the  silver  precipitate,  under  the 
influence  of  the  chloride,  changes  from 
black  into  brown,  as  is  the  case  when 
platinum  prints  are  treated  with  a  devel- 
oper to  which  chloride  of  mercury  has 
been  added.  In  this  way  it  is  possible, 
without  anything  further,  to  obtain  pleas- 
ing sepia  tones  by  means  of  simple  devel- 
opment only.  The  ferrous-oxalate  devel- 
oper is  the  only  one  to  be  considered  here, 
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and  the  following  formula  is  to  be  recom- 
mended : 

Solution  I. 

Water i  litre. 

Potaasium  oxalate  ....  330  gms. 

Solution  II. 

Water i  litre. 

Potassium  chloride        .  .  130  gms. 

Solution  III. 

Water 500  c.cm. 

Ferrous  sulphate    ....    24  gms. 
Citric  acid      .        .        .        .        .      a   " 
Potassium  bromide        .  .      a   " 

For  use  take  of 

Solution  I 30  parts. 

•'II 5      " 

"III S      •' 

By  using  more  of  Solution  II,  browner 
tones  may  be  produced,  but  the  exposure 
must  be  longer  in  accordance  therewith. 

A  backward  change  of  the  color  of  the 
silver  precipitate  from  black  to  a  light  tone 
appears  theoretically  quite  easy,  and  it  is 
also  practically  possible,  but  the  results  are 
not  all  that  might  be  desired,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  therefore  little  used,  especially  as  it 
is  very  troublesome  in  any  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  property  possessed  by  the 
reduced  silver  of  attracting  and  retaining 
other  finely  distributed  bodies  has  been 
lately  applied  for  toning  purposes,  and  is 
similar  to  the  uranium  toning,  though  per- 
mitting greater  modifications. 

Chloride  of  copper  in  combination  with 
potassium  ferricyanide,  if  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a  picture  in  metallic  silver,  causes 
a  precipitate  of  a  reddish  color.  This 
precipitate  is,  however,  not  very  solid, 
and  as  during  the  process  the  silver  is 
slightly  attacked,  the  picture  must  become 
reduced.  But  by  using  cuprous  oxalate, 
which  is  easily  soluble  in  potassium  oxalate, 
the  conditions  are  altogether  different ;  the 
precipitate  obtained  is  sufficiently  solid  and 
the  picture  is  not  reduced.  This  bath 
works  very  slowly,  however,  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  add  ammonia,  which  expedites 
the  toning. 

Dr.  Eder  has  lately  greatly  improved 
the  toning  method,  originally  introduced 
by  Namias,  by  adding  chlorate  of  copper, 
and  has  published  a  very  practicable  method 
of  using  this  toning  process. 

The  toning  bath  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving in  a  litre  of  water  5  grammes  of  sul- 


phate of  copper  and  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  car- 
.bonate  of  ammonia  to  redissolve  the  light 
blue  carbonate  of  copper  precipitate.  A 
solution  of  12  grammes  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide in  700  c.cm.  of  water  is  then 
added.  If  a  precipitate  should  again  form 
powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia  must  be 
added  until  the. precipitate  redissolves  into 
a  clear,  dark-blue  liquid. 

The  print  treated  with  this  bath  first  as- 
sumes a  warm  brown  tone,  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  uranium  process.  This 
tone  becomes  warmer  and  warmer,  and 
appears  finally  to  be  cherry-red.  If  the 
red  print  be  treated  with  a  weak  mixture 
of  water  and  ammonia  the  tone  changes 
into  a  reddish-violet,  while  the  use  of  the 
bath,  consisting  of  one  part  sulphuric  acid 
to  500  parts  water  will  produce  an  almost 
brick-red  tone.  A  reddish -brown  tone 
may  be  obtained  by  washing  the  red  print 
well  and  treating  it  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  iron. 

One  advantage  of  this  method  of  toning 
is  that  the  solution  is  less  poisonous  than 
the  uranium  bath,  and  also  after  toning  the 
prints  may  be  thoroughly  washed  w^ithout 
any  harm.  The  light  genuine  coloring 
will  not  only  withstand  a  lengthy  washing, 
but  will  also  be  so  attacked  by  neither 
alkalies  nor  by  acids  as  to  cause  a  percepti- 
ble weakening.  The  order  of  the  tones  is 
such  that  first  the  brown  ones  and  later  the 
red  ones  appear,  and  by  modification  by 
means  of  the  above-named  weak  baths  any- 
suitable  tone  may  be  obtained. 

If,  therefore,  bluish  pictures,  similar  in 
tone  to  those  produced  on  English  plat- 
inum paper  with  cold  development  are 
desired,  Biihler  recommends  the  method 
of  fixing  with  an  alum-hypo  fixing  bath 
containing  gold.  It  is  possible  with  it,  when 
using  Biihler' s  specially  suitable  silver-bro- 
mide paper  and  an  amidol  developer  (in 
my  opinion  other  developers  mostly  give 
too  dark  tones),  to  obtain  decided  blue- 
black  tones,  which  are  much  more  effective 
than  the  monotonous  gray-black. 

But,  as  a  nile,  enlargements  of  a  con- 
siderable size  are  much  better  in  black 
than  in  a  warmer  so-called  sepia  tone. 
This  is  specially  the  case  where  a  great 
deal  of  retouching  is  required.  This  can 
be  done  artistically  and  smoothly  on  rough 
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paper  by  using  a  good  drawing-pencil,  and 
is  not  difficult  even  for  the  inexperienced  ; 
while  to  retouch  sepia  pictures,  which  can 
only  be  done  successfully  with  suitable 
colors,  one  must  be  very  skilled.  AVhen 
it  is  at  all  possible  the  original  negative 


should  not  be  used,  but  a  transparency 
should  first  be  made,  a  suitable  character 
given  to  it,  and  after  very  careful  retouch- 
ing a  faultless  new  negative  be  made  for 
the  special  purpose  in  view. — Das  Atelier 
des  Photographen, 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER'S   GOSSIP, 


BY    ROBERT    MELVILLE. 


We  were  "chinning'*  together,  the 
photographer  and  I.  He  had  just  been 
investing  in  some  new  accessories,  and  I 
had  called  round  to  see  them. 

I  found  him  pondering  over  a  rather 
pretty  picture  which  he  was  about  to  hang  in 
his  reception-room,  and  for  which  he  was 
choosing  a  frame  from  his  stock.  Happy 
man ;  he  had  a  reception-room — or  rather 
a  waiting-room,  such  as  most  photographers 
would  give  much  to  possess.  The  reception- 
room  proper,  the  business  part,  was  a  mere 
small  store  about  18x12  feet,  with  a 
counter,  a  desk,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and 
half  a  dozen  pictures  on  the  wall.  But 
from  this  four  broad  shallow  steps  led  to  a 
large  room,  18  x  30  feet,  lofty,  and  lighted 
by  three  large  windows  on  the  north  side. 
The  walls  were  papered  with  a  dark  maroon 
paper,  which  was,  he  told  me,  very  cheap, 
and  which  was  certainly  very  effective. 
The  whole  key  of  the  room  was  dark,  and 
yet  it  seemed  as  cheerful  a  room  to  spend  an 
hour  in  as  anyone  could  desire.  The  walls 
were  hung — not  crowded — ^with  framed 
photographs,  ranging  in  size  from  5x7  up- 
ward, and  smaller  photographs  stood  on 
the*  three  little  tables  and  on  the  mantel 
over  the  ornamental  fireplace.  **  Yes,"  he 
said,  "  I  find  this  a  very  successful  room. 
It  is  entirely  in  charge  of  my  reception- 
room  lady,  and  she  takes  great  pride  in  it. 
All  the  smaller  photographs  which  stand  on 
the  tables  are  especially  intended  for  our 
customers  to  handle — for  the  average  per- 
son loves  to  finger  a  thing.  They  are  all 
attached  to  easels,  or  fastened  in  little 
frames  in  such  a  way  that  the  picture  itself 
will  not  be  touched,  and  the  frames  are 
selected  with  a  special  view  not  to  show 
finger-marks.  At  the  worst  it  is  a  matter 
of  sponging  a  little  mark  from  glass.  I 
used  to  favor  the  old-fashioned  album,  to 


which  people  sat  down  and  turned  the 
pages.  But  it  got  so  filthy — no  other  word 
could  describe  it — that  I  soon  discarded  it. 
Then  I  tried  using  several  tables  and  scat- 
tering mounted  photographs  carelessly  over 
them,  but  I  found  that  the  mounts  gradu- 
ally accumulated  dirt,  and  even  with  fre- 
quent changing  seldom  looked  well.  And 
what  was  worse,  people  did  not  seem  to 
care  about  turning  them  over,  and  the 
room  often  looked  quite  forlorn  with  people 
idling  about  in  it  while  waiting  for  friends. 
So  I  hit  on  the  present  plan,  which  ensures 
every  picture  being  kept  clean  and  accept- 
able, and  also  keeps  every  picture  plainly 
in  view  with  a  minimum  of  labor ;  for  if 
anyone  picks  up  one  of  the  smaller  pic- 
tiires  they  naturally  return  it  to  the  space 
waiting  for  it — they  cannot  pile  up  frames 
and  easels  as  they  can  plain  mounts. ' ' 

I  did  not  see  a  single  carte  mount — my 
friend  is  neither  a  fashionable  nor  a  high- 
priced  photographer.  **No,"  he  said, 
"  not  one  sitter  in  ten  orders  a  carte. 
There  is  a  theory  that  the  public  demands 
certain  styles,  and  so  fashions  grow.  I 
rather  think  we  lead  the  public,  not  the 
public  us.  Five  years  ago  I  did  almost  as 
many  cartes  as  cabinets,  and  I  stopped  it 
by  simply  discontinuing  to  exhibit  them. 
A  customer  comes  and  is  shown  the  work — 
cabinets.  Prices  are  quoted,  and  if  the 
sitter  asks  for  *  the  smaller  pictures, '  of 
course  they  can  be  supplied.  But  the  way 
in  which  such  a  simple  omission  has 
changed  my  receipts  has  been  a  revelation 
to  me.  Another  thing  that  I  think  is  a 
great  mistake  is  to  exhibit  mounted  un- 
framed  prints.  People  see  all  the  pic- 
tures neatly  framed,  and  it  gives  them 
a  better  impression.  They  pick  up  one 
of  the  smaller  ones  and  admire  the 
whole  thing;  the  frame  sets  off  the  pic- 
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tiires  in  their  eyes  and  tempts  them.  No ; 
there  is  no  after  dissatisfaction.  When  the 
prints  are  received  by  the  customer  merely 
mounted  the  portrait  is  the  centre  of  at- 
traction, for  a  portrait  of  one's  self  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  that  of  a  mere 
unknown  somebody  displayed  as  a  sample 
of  a  photographer's  wares." 

I  looked  again  at  the  pictures,  and  noted 
that  quite  a  little  care  had  been  devoted  to 
them.  But  it  doubtless  paid,  and  as  my 
friend  said  some  of  his  best  pictures  had 
been  hung  on  the  wall  for  several  years,  with 
occasional  changes  of  position.  But  such 
were  dainty  pictures,  of  the  kind  that  were 
not  spoiled  by  an  out-of-date  fashion,  but 
which  are  pleasing  at  any  time. 

Storing  negatives  is  in  his  eyes  a  simple 
matter,  and  done  in  the  simple,  satisfactory 
way  adopted,  I  believe,  by  most  pho- 
tographers. Every  negative  taken  is 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  person 
scratched  on  the  film.  When  the  order  is 
executed  and  the  negative  ready  to  be  filed 
away  it  is  given  a  number.  The  name  of  the 
person  is  entered  in  an  index -book  under 
the  initial.  One  line  across  the  double 
page  is  used  for  each  name,  with  address, 
number,  and  style  of  negative.  A  new 
index-book  is  used  each  year,  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  to  run  through  all 
the  M's  or  H's  for  ten  years  past.  The 
negatives  themselves  are  packed  away  in 
batches  of  ten  in  empty  plate  boxes,  the 
numbers  contained  marked  boldly  on  the 
ends  of  the  boxes  and  the  boxes  stood  on 
edge,  in  consecutive  order,  on  a  shelf. 
For  a  small  business  there  is  only  one  fault 
to  find,  and  that  not  the  fault  of  the  sys- 
tem. However  much  they  are  watched, 
assistants  will,  unfortunately,  be  careless; 
and  when  they  take  a  negative  from  stock 
may  return  it  to  the  wrong  box,  which 
opens  endless  possibilities  of  trouble. 

*  *  Proofs  ?  I  know  you  will  say  I  am  all 
wrong,  but  I  often  send  out  unfixed  and 
sometimes  untouched  proofs.  But  usually 
I  retouch  one  or  two  negatives  for  a  dozen 
order.  The  retouching  has  diminished 
very  much  in  amount  during  the  past  fvst, 
or  six  years.  I  cannot  quite  understand 
why,  but  ladies  really  seem  to  prefer  a 
platinotype  print  to  the  best  of  glossy 
papers  —  and  so  aristo-platino  is  much 
worked  by  me.     I  have  made  it  a  part  of 


my  business  to  know  as  many  people  as 
possible,  and  so  do  not  worry  about  any 
fixed  system  of  proofs.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  charges.  I  run  a  great  many 
accounts,  and  seldom  lose  money.  A  new 
customer  usually  pays  on<  the  first  call  to 
the  studio — in  fact,  I  always  treat  a  new- 
comer as  a  '  transient, '  one  who  just  hap- 
pens to  call,  and  may  never  give  me  an- 
other sitting.  And  in  such  a*case  cash  with 
order  is  the  only  reasonable  course. ' ' 

We  climbed  from  the  show-room  to  the 
studio,  passing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
the  little  dressing-rooms  and  the  plate- 
changing  room.  Accessories  galore  were 
littered  around,  eight  or  ten  backgrounds 
were  standing  in  an  Anthony  holder,  and 
others  were  on  stretchers  or  piled  in  a 
comer.  **  You  see,"  he  said,  smiling,  '*  I 
prefer  the  Falk  method,  and  like  to  have 
my  accessories  around  me."  Certainly,  he 
had  a  sufficiency  of  them,  and  knew  how 
to  make  effective  use  of  them.  His  light 
was  small  for  the  size  of  the  studio  (not 
that  the  size  should  have  much  to  do  with 
it),  but  it  was  sufficient  and  northerly.  It 
was  a  single  slant,  but  not  of  the  usual 
kind.  There  was  no  sidelight,  but  merely 
a  part  of  the  roof  glazed.  The  wall  was 
nine  feet  high,  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
the  glass  commenced.  It  is  good  to  come 
across  an  enthusiast,  and  here  was  one  in- 
deed when  he  touched  the  subject  of  his 
light.  Too  much  flood  of  light  he  de- 
clares to  be  a  mistake  of  the  best  modem 
photography.  As  a  man  moves  into  a 
new  studio,  so  does  he  find  that  his 
work  loses  that  indefinable  softness  that  is 
one  of  its  great  charms.  So  light  within 
three  feet  of  the  floor  is  as  bad  as  to  use  a 
mere  horizontal  toplight.  And  when  pho- 
tographers discard  the  old  sash  they  err 
grievously.  The  cutting  off  of  a  part  of 
the  light  is  quite  an  effete  consideration  in 
these  days  of  rapidity.  But  a  good  deep 
sash  is  invaluable  to  soften  the  light.  There 
is  all  the  light  required  from  overhead,  but 
the  more  diagonal  the  light  is  the  more  it 
is  intercepted  by  the  depth  of  the  sash, 
and  the  more  is  the  softness  and  gradation 
of  the  whole.  And  in  the  soft  lighting  of 
my  friend's  work  he  certainly  shows  the 
results  which  many  a  photographer  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  obtain,  whether  by  ex- 
cess of  sash  or  by  any  other  means. 
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The  photographer  has  run  a  bar  of  iron 
diagonally  across  one  corner  of  the  studio, 
and  on  this  he  has  hung  five  or  six  pieces 
of  tapestry.  He  does  not  believe  in  a 
plain  background — except  occasionally. 
Two  or  three  of  these  tapestries  are  very 
glowingly  colored,  but  not  to  add  to  their 
effect  in  a  picture,  rather  to  catch  the  eye 
as  a  ciistomer  enters  the  studio.  These 
are  being  used  in  portraits  of  women,  usu- 
ally ladies  in  house  dresses  or  demi- toilettes, 
and  standing.     The  pictures  are  trimmed 


rather  long  and  narrow,  panel  shaped,  and 
seem  to  be  a  catching  line. 

**  You  seem  to  favor  the  *  old '  school  of 
photography,*'  I  said.  ''Do  you  really 
think  it  pays  to  put  so  much  care  into  your 
work?" 

' '  Certainly  I  do, "  he  replied  ;  *  *  but, ' ' 
he  added,  *'  all  the  same,  I  most  commonly 
find  that  when  I  produce  an  unusually 
pretty  thing  it  is  not  appreciated,  and  a 
good  likeness  and  '  the  usual  thing '  seem 
to  be  most  admired." 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION   OF 

ENGLAND. 


This  association,  whose  birth  we  chron- 
icled in  May,  has  now  got  down  to  business 
to  the  extent  of  electing  a  working  com- 
mittee, of  formulating  a  policy,  and  of 
commencing  an  active  drumming  of  the 
country  for  members.  As  a  happy  augury 
it  is  said  that  the  special  cause,  the  final 
straw  of  outside  competition,  which  brought 
about  the  forming  of  the  association,  has 
already  been  removed.  We  sincerely  trust 
this  is  so,  and  would  point  out  that  if  those 
firms  who  roused  the  ire  of  the  profession 
by  offering  photographs  as  premiums  have 
really  withdrawn  their  schemes  at  this  early 
date,  it  is  more  through  an  act  of  courtesy 
on  their  part  than  through  any  pressure 
which  may  as  yet  have  been  brought  to 
bear. 

In  fact,  they  may  be  safely  regarded  as 
solid  benefactors,  if  their  action  has  made 
union  among  photographers  a  fact.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  either  that  in  all 
probability  the  whole  suggestion  of  such 
premiums  was  made  and  put  through  by 
some  firm  of  *  *  trade ' '  photographers,  and 
that  it  is  primarily  due  to  action  within 
the  photographic  camp  that  the  obnoxious 
plans  were  ever  matured. 

Whatever  the  inwardness  of  the  move, 
however,  the  happy  result  has  been  such 
that  our  English  brethren  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  they  now  fall  back 
into  the  slough  of  disunion  and  anarchy  in 
which,  if  their  own  reports  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, they  have  been  so  long. 

The  London  committee  which  has  been 
formed  is  very  catholic  in  its  composition 
and  includes  the  names  of  such  well-known 


men  as  Harold  Baker,  H.  Walter  Bamett, 
Alfred  Ellis,  Frederick  Hollyer,  and  Wil- 
liam Grove.  A  formidable  set  of  rules 
has  been  formulated,  setting  forth  among 
other  things  that  membership  will  be  con- 
fined to  master  photographers,  and  that  a 
nominal  payment  of  $1.25  annually  shall 
make  a  photographer  subject  to  all  privi- 
leges and  liable  to  all  the  rules.  It  would 
seem  that  specific  arrangements  have  not 
been  made  for  the  many  local  bodies  which 
are  supposed  to  be  germinating  in  various 
centres  of  the  country  ;  doubtless  they  will 
gradually  evolve  and  be  taken  care  of  as 
the  time  comes.  Whether  the  membership 
of  the  association  will  become  healthily 
large  is  problematical.  We  gather  that 
between  two  and  three  hundred  promises 
of  membership  were  made  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  association.  Now  that  it  is 
a  fact,  this  membership  should  very  much 
increase .  Every  photographer  whose  name 
can  be  obtained  from  the  directories  has 
been  circularized,  and  this  general  advice  is 
to  be  followed  up  by  personal  canvass  by  en- 
thusiasts among  their  local  opponents.  We 
say  opponents  advisedly,  for  in  the  past  the 
British  photographer  has  been  all  too  eager 
to  view  *'  the  other  man  "  as  an  interloper, 
if  not  worse  ;  and  any  movement  of  inter- 
course among  local  men  is,  to  people  under- 
standing the  English  field,  eloquent  indi- 
cation of  the  serious  state  of  affairs. 

The  photographers  are  wise  in  their  day 
and  generation.  Our  confrere  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography^  Mr. 
Thomas  Bedding,  has  been  the  organizer 
and  engineer  of   the  association,  and  the 
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latter  insist  that  he  is  too  valuable  to  be 
allowed  to  consider  his  share  of  the  active 
work  as  finished,  and  have  appointed  him 
chairman  of  the  association.    Mr.  Bedding 


is  a  man  not  given  to  unconsidered  state- 
ments, and  assures  us  that  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  association  will  be 
carried  to  a  complete  success. 


THE    NEWER   METHODS   OF   INTENSIFICATION    AND 

REDUCTION.* 


BY   C.    H.    BOTHAMLEV. 


I  PROPOSE  to  bring  before  the  society  in 
this  paper  certain  interesting  new  and  par- 
tially new  methods  for  effecting  the  two 
somewhat  troublesome  processes  of  inten- 
sification and  reduction. 

Members  of  this  society  are  well  aware 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  process 
which  is  based  on  the  use  of  uranium  com- 
pounds, all  of  our  older  methods  of  inten- 
sification are  based  on  the  use  of  com- 
pounds of  mercury  or  compounds  of  cop- 
per in  the  most  highly  oxidized  condition 
in  which  these  compounds  exist.  A  solu- 
tion of  a  haloid  mercuric  or  cupric  salt  is 
applied  to  the  negative  or  positive  image, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  intensification 
depends  upon  the  reducing  action  of  the 
metallic  silver  upon  these  salts,  producing 
in  the  one  case  a  mercurious  compound 
and  in  the  other  case  a  cuprous  compound, 
which  afterward  may  be  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  that  mercurious  com- 
pound still  further  into  metallic  mercury, 
the  mercury  remaining  and  forming  an  ad- 
dition to  the  silver  which  was  present 
before. 

The  two  newer  methods  of  intensifica- 
tion, one  devised  by  Messrs.  Lumi^re  and 
the  other  by  the  Actien  Gesellschaft  fUr 
Anilin  Fabrikation  in  Berlin,  resemble  the 
old  methods  in  being  based  upon  this  par- 
ticular property  of  mercuric  compounds  in 
their  relation  to  metallic  silver.  The 
I.umiere  method  is  a  modification  and  only 
a  modification  of  the  well-known  Edwards 
process,  while  what  is  commercially  known 
as  the  Agfa  method  presents  rather  more 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  So- 
ciety, London,  in  January.  Although  somewhat 
lengthy,  this  paper  contains  much  practical  informa- 
tion concerning  photographic  helps  recently  intro- 
duced in  American  practice,  and  our  readers  will 
doubtless  be  glad  to  have  it  at  hand  for  reference. — 
Ed.  W.  p.  M. 


novelty  in  that  a  mercuric  compound  is 
used  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  not  used 
before  for  this  particular  purpose. 

AGFA    INTENSIFIER. 

The  Agfa  intensifier  is  a  liquid  which 
consists  of  mercuric  sulphocyanide  dissolved 
in  a  strong  solution  of  an  alkali  sulpho- 
cyanide. [The  presence  of  a  mercuric 
salt  and  of  a  sulphocyanide  in  the  Agfa 
intensifier  was  demonstrated  by  the  usual 
tests.] 

When  this  solution  is  applied  to  an  ordi- 
nary photographic  image,  whether  nega- 
tive or  positive,  a  compound  of  mercury  is 
deposited  on  the  image,  and  I  have  found 
by  actual  analysis  that  this  compound  con- 
tains sulphocyanogen  and  mercury  in  the 
mercurous  state.  Presumably  it  is  mer- 
curous  sulphocyanide.  The  deposition  of 
this  mercurous  sulphocyanide  increases  the 
apparent  opacity  and  also  somewhat 
changes  the  color  of  the  image,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  likewise  an  increase  in 
the  printing  opacity. 

The  solution  as  it  comes  into  the  market 
is  merely  diluted  with  nine  times  its  vol- 
ume of  water,  and  the  negative,  previously 
well  washed,  is  immersed  in  it.  The 
image  gradually  increases  in  opacity  and 
the  change  is  easily  watched.  When  the 
desired  intensification  has  been  reached 
the  plate  simply  requires  thorough  wash- 
ing. The  first  lantern-slide  is  a  strip 
negative,  one-half  being  intensified  in  this 
way,  while  the  other  is  unintensified,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  degree  of  intensifi- 
cation is  considerable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  this  intensi- 
fied image  any  further ;  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  deposit  is  per- 
manent. When  exposed  to  direct  sunlight 
for  several  days  it  undergoes  a  slight  change 
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in  that  it  darkens  somewhat  in  color,  but 
it  does  not  fade  in  any  way,  and  the 
alteration  in  printing  value  is  trifling,  if, 
indeed,  there  is  any  at  all.  Sometimes,  if 
the  negative  or  positive  is  allowed  to  re- 
main too  long  in  the  intensifier  (from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  is  the  ordinary 
time)  the  image  becomes  more  or  less 
bleached,  and  if  that  should  happen  it  is 
necessary  to  wash  very  thoroughly  and 
treat  with  any  ordinary  developer. 

The  next  slide  shows  two  halves  of  the 
same  strip  negative,  both  treated  with  the 
Agfa  intensifier,  and  the  one  left  without 
any  further  treatment,  while  the  other  was 
treated  w^ith  a  developer.  One  is  a  gray- 
black  image  and  the  other  a  somewhat 
brown  image,  but  if  they  are  compared  by 
taking  prints  from  them  on  any  ordinary 
printing-out  paper,  the  difference  is  very 
slight  indeed,  and  such  slight  advantage 
as  there  is  is  in  favor  of  the  developed 
image. 

This  intensifier,  then,  gives  a  consider- 
able degree  of  intensification  of,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  a  stable  kind,  and  more- 
over it  shows,  as  far  as  my  observations  go, 
no  tendency  to  produce  stains,  assuming 
that  reasonable  care  has  been  taken  to 
wash  the  negatives  after  fixing.  It  is  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  negatives  but  also  to 
positives,  and  the  slides  shown  illustrate 
the  kind  of  effect  that  is  got  by  intensify- 
ing lantern  slides  in  this  way — a  distinct 
increase  in  opacity  and  a  slight  change  of 
color  toward  brown. 

LUMlfeRE's    MERCURIC   IODIDE. 

The  Lumiere  method  of  intensification 
is  based  on  the  use  of  mercuric  iodide  and 
is  a  modification  of  the  well-known  Ed- 
wards process  of  intensifying.  In  the 
Edwards  method,  you  >vill  remember,  the 
mercuric  iodide  is  dissolved  in  ordinary 
hypo.  It  is  a  method  of  intensification 
characterized  by  its  freedom  from  stain 
by  the  very  considerable  degree  of  in- 
tensification which  is  obtained,  but  also 
unfortunately,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
by  the  fact  that  the  intensification  is 
not  permanent.  The  difference  between 
the  I^umiere  method  and  the  Edwards 
method  is  that  in  the  former  sodium  sul- 
phite replaces  the  sodium  thiosulphate  of 
the  earlier  process,  and  we   have  in  the 


Lumiere  intensifier  a  solution  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  a  very  strong  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite — one  part  of  red  mercuric  iodide 
being  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  anhydrous  sulphite, 
equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  crys- 
tallized sulphite.  The  intensifier  can  be 
readily  prepared  by  simply  dissolving  pre- 
cipitated and  washed  mercuric  iodide  in 
sodium  sulphite  solution  of  that  strength. 
It  is  put  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  substance  which  from  its  appearance 
is  merely  a  mixture  of  mercuric  iodide 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  sodium  sul- 
phite, and  merely  requires  to  be  dissolved 
in  water.  When  the  solution  is  applied  to 
an  ordinary  photographic  image  in  silver 
there  is  production  of  mercurous  iodide ; 
I  have  by  direct  analysis  found  that  the  in- 
tensified image  at  this  stage  contains  iodide 
and  mercury  in  the  mercurous  condition. 
There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  intensi- 
fication without  any  further  treatment,  but 
in  order  to  secure  that  permanence  which 
has  hitherto  generally  been  supposed  to  be 
wanting  in  the  mercuric  iodide  method, 
Messrs.  Lumiere  treat  the  intensified  image 
with  any  ordinary  developer.  This  reduces 
the  iodides  in  the  image  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  the  result  is  a  high  degree  of  in- 
tensification, as  you  will  see  from  the  ex- 
amples shown.  Further,  the  next  slide 
shows  that  it  is  possible  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. Both  halves  were  treated  with  mer- 
curic iodide  followed  by  ordinary  develop- 
ment ;  then  one-half  was  treated  a  second 
time  in  the  same  way,  and  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  repetition  of  the  process 
gives  a  distinctly  increased  intensification. 
The  next  slide  shows  the  application  of 
the  method  to  a  lantern  slide  which  was  too 
thin  to  put  into  the  lantern  with  an  ordi- 
nary blow-through  jet.  After  one  in- 
tensification in  this  way  it  is  dense  enough 
even  for  the  electric  arc.  The  next 
slide  shows  the  application  of  the  inten- 
sifier to  a  line  subject ;  the  black  is  very 
strong  and  the  contrasts  are  greatly  im- 
proved. 

POINTS    IN    MANIPULATION. 

With  regard  to  the  working  of  this  par- 
ticular intensifier,  the  first  point  to  be 
observed  is  that  the  careless  or  hurried 
man  w^ho  does  not  wash  out  all  the  salts  of 
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his  fixing  bath  from  his  negative  has  not, 
in  this  case,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
misdeeds  by  getting  stains.  The  mercuric 
iodide  dissolved  in  sodium  sulphite  is  not 
precipitated  in  any  way  by  hypo  (thiosul- 
phate).  The  stage  in  the  process  where 
stains  may  be  produced  is  during  the  final 
treatment  with  the  developer,  but  I  have 
intensified  several  negatives  in  this  way, 
and  I  have  never  found  any  tendency  to 
stain,  if  reasonable  care  be  taken  to  wash 
out  the  intensifier  before  treatment  with  the 
developer. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
mercuric  iodide  and  sodium  sulphite  solu- 
tion must  be  kept  in  the  dark  when  not 
being  used,  otherwise  there  is  reduction  of 
the  mercuric  iodide  and  a  precipitate  forms, 
the  strength  of  the  solution  of  course  be- 
coming less.  In  making  up  the  solution  I 
have  found  that  it  is  advisable  not  to  heat 
the  water,  because  a  very  moderate  rise  of 
temperature  sets  up  a  reduction  of  the  same 
kind  as  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  gray  precipitate 
is  formed.  As  you  saw  from  the  examples, 
it  is  possible  by  this  method  to  effect  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  intensification, 
and  as  the  result  of  my  own  experience  I 
may  say  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  method  to  any  negative,  however  valu- 
able, which  I  wished  to  intensify. 

REDUCERS. 

The  old  methods  of  reducing  gelatino- 
bromide  negatives  were  based  upon  the 
action  of  a  ferric  salt,  generally  ferric 
chloride,  on  the  image,  the  silver  being 
converted  into  silver  chloride,  which  had 
to  be  dissolved  away  afterward ;  and  al- 
though that  method  was  capable  of  giving 
good  results,  still  it  was  uncertain  and 
lacking  in  power  of  control,  because  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  far 
the  reduction  had  gone,  or  rather  how 
far  the  action  on  the  silver  had  gone, 
until  the  partially  bleached  image  was  put 
into  the  fixing  bath,  and  then  of  course  it 
was  too  late  to  remedy  any  error  that  had 
been  made. 

In  order  to  get  over  that  Belitzski  intro- 
duced the  use  of  ferric  oxalate  in  place  of 
ferric  chloride,  dissolving  the  oxalate  with 
sodium  sulphite  and  hypo.  That  reducer 
has  been  somewhat  largely  used,  but  the 


introduction  of  a  different  and  very  con- 
venient reducer,  commonly  known  as  the 
Howard  Farmer  reducer,  in  which  a  mixture 
of  pota^ium  ferricyanide  and  hypo  is  em- 
ployed, led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  iron 
methods  in  actual  practice.  It  is  of  course 
well  known  that  in  the  Howard  Farmer 
method  what  happens  is  that  the  ferri- 
cyanide acts  upon  the  silver  image  and 
converts  it  into  a  compound,  presumably 
silver  ferricyanide,  which  will  dissolve  in 
the  hypo. 

AGFA    REDUCER. 

*  Now,  the  first  of  these  newer  methods  of 
reduction  is  based  upon  the  use  of  ferric 
compounds  in  direct  association  with  hypo ; 
that  is,  sodium  thiosulphate,  so  that  the 
action  of  the  ferric  salt  upon  the  silver 
image  and  the  dissolving  away  of  the  com- 
pounds formed  go  on  simultaneously  and 
the  process  can  readily  be  watched.  This 
method  again  is  a  result  of  the  activity  of 
the  Actien  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin  Fabrica- 
tion, and  the  substance  is  known  as  the 
Agfa  reducer.  It  is  a  ferric  compound 
associated  with  sodium  thiosulphate  in  the 
anhydrous  condition,  and  comes  into  the 
market  as  a  yellowish  powder,  put  up  in  a 
particularly  convenient  form.  It  has  to  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  process  of  solu- 
tion is  interesting  because  when  the  sub- 
stance comes  in  contact  with  water  the  first 
thing  that  happens  is  that  the  anhydrous 
sodium  thiosulphate  takes  up  a  quantity  of 
water  and  becomes  converted  into  the 
hydrated  form,  and  if  you  throw  the  Agfa 
reducer  in  water  in  a  mass  it  sets  very 
much  as  plaster  sets  and  for  the  same  kind 
of  reason.  If  you  want  it  to  dissolve 
readily  you  must  have  the  water  swirling 
round  as  you  let  the  solid  substance  trickle 
into  it.  It  is  quite  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  hypo  in  the  solution  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  adding  an  acid  and 
getting  a  precipitate  of  sulphur  (experi- 
ment shown).  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  iron, 
probably  owing  to  the  existence  of  some 
double  salt.  Add  to  some  of  the  solution 
the  ordinary  test  for  iron,  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide, and  there  is  practically  no  reac- 
tion beyond  a  slight  change  of  color,  but 
on  adding  a  drop  of  acid  the  usual  dark 
blue  precipitate  forms  immediately. 
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MANIPULATION. 

When  using  this  reducer  the  solid  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  in  about  ten  times  its 
weight  of  water  and  applied  to  the  well- 
washed  negative.  Reduction  proceeds 
slowly  but  very  steadily,  and  when  it  has 
gone  far  enough  the  negative  is  simply 
washed.  It  has  the  advantage  of  the  old 
methods  of  using  ferric  salts,  that,  while 
fairly  rapid,  there  is  only  one  operation 
and  the  process  may  be  watched.  You 
will  see  from  the  example  shown  that  it 
has  acted  upon  all  the  sections  of  the  strip 
negatives,  including  those  where  the  amount 
of  silver  was  smallest  as  well  as  those  where 
the  amount  of  silver  was  high.  I  have 
not  made  optical  measurements  of  the 
opacities  of  the  strips,  but  I  have  printed 
reduced  and  unreduced  strips  side  by  side ; 
and  there  is  no  marked  change  in  the 
character  of  the  negative,  that  is  to  say, 
the  reduced  negative  is  thinner  and  prints 
in  less  time,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  detect 
any  difference  between  the  two  prints. 

AMMONIUM    PERSULPHATE. 

Latterly  methods  of  reduction  have  been 
introduced  which  differ  entirely  from  the 
older  methods.  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  the  first  substance  of  this  kind 
was  the  now  well-known  ammonium  per- 
sulphate, a  white  crystalline  salt  which  dis- 
solves in  water,  forming,  as  a  rule,  an  acid 
solution.  When  ammonium  persulphate 
acts  upon  finely  divided  silver,  the  silver  is 
dissolved  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  and  of 
course  the  image  is  reduced.  Now,  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  characteristic  point 
about  ammonium  persulphate  is  that  it  acts 
to  a  relatively  greater  extent  upon  the 
denser  parts  of  the  imagfe  and  acts  to  a 
comparatively  small  extent  on  the  parts 
where  there  is  very  little  silver.  That 
would  appear  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the 
series  of  measurements  which  Dr.  Eder 
published  some  little  time  ago  in  his  long 
memoir  on  sensitometry,  but  the  occur- 
rence of  that  peculiar  mode  of  action  has 
been  denied.  It  has  lately  been  stated 
that  the  ammonium  persulphate  does  not 
act  as  a  reducer  if  it  is  in  an  alkaline  con- 
dition. This  statement  is  of  interest  not 
only  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  but 
also  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  be- 


cause if  the  ammonium  persulphate  does 
not  act  as  a  reducer  in  an  alkaline  solution 
I  think  one  would  have  to  give  up  the  sim- 
plest and  most  probable  explanation  of 
its  mode  of  action.  The  obvious  explana- 
tion (but  not  necessarily  the  right  one)  is 
that  the  ammonium  persulphate  simply 
acts  upon  the  finely  divided  metal  and 
converts  it  into  silver  sulphate,  which  is 
dissolved,  while  at  the  same  time  the  per- 
sulphate is  reduced  to  ordinary  ammonium 
sulphate. 

The  next  slide  shows  the  effect  of  am- 
monium persulphate  on  strip  negatives, 
and  I  think  they  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  ammonium  persulphate  has,  as  it 
were,  picked  out  and  dissolved  the  greater 
part  of  the  reduced  silver  of  the  more 
opaque  strips,  still  leaving  undissolved  a 
large  proportion  of  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  silver  which  was  in  the 
thinnest  strip.  I  have  observed  that  kind 
of  action  frequently,  and,  without  being  in 
a  position  to  express  it  in  numbers,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  general 
tendency  of  the  ammonium  persulphate  to 
level  down  the  whole  of  the  gradations  in 
the  negative. 

The  next  slide  shows  the  effect  of  a 
solution  of  ammonium  persulphate  made 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  so  that,  in  fact,  it 
smelt  distinctly  of  the  ammonia.  In  view 
of  this  result  it  is  not  possible  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  statement  that 
ammonium  persulphate  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion does  not  dissolve  silver.  You  will  see 
that  practically  the  whole  negative  has 
been  levelled  down  to  the  opacity  of  the 
thinnest  of  the  original  deposits,  the  action 
being  of  the  same  character  as  with  the 
ordinary  acid  solution  of  the  salt,  although 
it  takes  a  longer  time. 

The  peculiar  effect  of  the  ammonium 
persulphate  is  probably  due  to  the  rate  of 
the  reaction  being  largely  influenced  by 
the  mass  of  silver  present  at  any  given 
point  and  to  the  production  of  local 
elevations  of  temperature  at  those  points 
where  the  mass  is  greatest,  these  differ- 
ences of  temperature  helping  to  accentuate 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  action. 

CERIUM    REDUCER. 

The  other  reducing  agents  which  have 
been  introduced  recently  belong  to  a  dis- 
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tinct  type.  It  is  probably  well  known  to 
you  that  dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  dis- 
solve metallic  silver,  nor  does  it  dissolve 
copper  or  mercury.  The  explanation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  conversion  of  the 
metal  into  sulphate  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  involves  not  only  the  combi- 
nation of  the  metal  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
radicle,  but  it  involves  also  the  splitting 
off  of  the  hydrogen  from  that  radicle,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  silver,  mer- 
cury, or  copper  is  not  dissolved  by  the 
dilute  acid,  but  if  there  is  introduced  into 
the  same  solution  some  substance  which 
will  assist  the  process  by  combining  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  while 
the  acid  radicle  of  the  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bines with  the  metal,  so  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  simultaneous  stress  on  the  two  proxi- 
mate constituents  of  the  acid,  if  one  may 
use  the  expression,  then  the  change  takes 
place.  This  particular  type  of  reducer, 
therefore,  depends  upon  sulphuric  acid  and 
an  oxidizing  agent.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
show  that  finely  divided  silver  is  not  dis- 
solved by  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  is 
somewhat  rapidly  dissolved  if  we  add  to 
the  same  solution  a  little  potassium  per- 
manganate or  a  little  of  the  sulphate  of 
cerium  peroxide,  which  is  a  salt  of  cerium 
in  a  highly  oxidized  condition.  The  sim- 
plest oxidizing  agent  to  suggest  in  this 
connection  is,  of  course,  hydrogen  perox- 
ide. I  have  made  experiments  with  hydro- 
gen peroxide  and  also  with  sodium  perox- 
ide, but  I  have  not  found  that  the  method 
has  any  practical  value  ;  the  action  is  com- 
paratively slow  and  the  solution  rapidly 
decomposes.  Whether  we  start  with  hy- 
drogen peroxide  or  with  sodium  peroxide, 
and  add  to  it  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  solution  contains  hydrogen  peroxide, 
and  in  contact  with  the  finely  divided  silver, 
this  hydrogen  peroxide  decomposes  with 
increased  rapidity.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  a  very  strong  solu- 
tion, and  in  the  second  place  the  strongest 
solution  that  can  be  obtained  very  rapidly 
alters  and  becomes  weaker. 

The  conditions  are  very  different  if  we 
employ  a  comparatively  stable,  but  at  the 
same  time  highly  oxidized  compound  like 
potassium  permanganate  or  sulphate  of 
cerium  peroxide,  substances  which  contain 
a   considerable    amount   of    ''available" 


oxygen — that  is,  oxygen  which  they  will 
part  with  to  other  substances  that  will  com- 
bine with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  are  not 
liable  to  that  inconveniently  hurried  de- 
composition which  characterizes  hydrogen 
peroxide. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  cerium  peroxide 
is  due  to  Messrs.  Lumiere,  and  the  use 
of  potassium  permanganate  to  Professor 
Namias. 

The  cerium  reducer  stock  solution  con- 
tains lo  per  cent,  of  the  cerium  salt, 
together  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and 
for  general  purposes  it  is  diluted,  imme- 
diately before  use,  with  nine  times  its  vol- 
ume of  water.  It  may,  however,  be  used 
stronger  than  this  for  negatives  where  great 
reduction  is  needed,  while  for  bromide 
prints  it  should  be  used  weaker.  When 
reduction  has  gone  far  enough  the  plate  or 
print  is  thoroughly  washed. 

The  next  slide  is  a  strip  negative  treated 
with  this  acid  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
cerium  peroxide.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  attack  the  thinner 
deposits  somewhat  rapidly,  a  tendency 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  ferricyanide 
reducer  rather  than  of  the  ammonium  per- 
sulphate reducer. 

The  reduction  proceeds  gradually,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  risk 
of  uneven  action  or  of  stains  as  there  is 
with  ammonium  persulphate,  and  the 
opinion  that  I  have  formed  of  this  process 
is  that  it  is  a  simple,  readily  watched,  and 
in  general  quite  satisfactory  process  of  re- 
duction, applicable  to  negatives,  lantern 
slides,  and  bromide  prints. 

POTASSIUM    PERMANGANATE. 

With  potassium  permanganate,  on  the 
contrary,  the  results  in  my  hand  have  been 
very  much  less  satisfactory.  Ammonium 
persulphate  and  the  solution  of  the  eerie 
compound  appear  to  have  very  little  action 
upon  gelatine,  and  I  may  point  out  here 
that  in  these  acid  methods  of  reducing  you 
have  to  make  considerable  demands  on  the 
durability  of  the  gelatine  film,  and  I  ques- 
tion very  much  whether,  say  ten  years 
ago,  these  acid  methods  of  reduction  could 
have  been  applied  to  a  gelatino-bromide 
negative  without  very  marked  and  serious 
frilling  taking  place.  Latterly,  with  most 
brands  of  plates  frilling  has  become  much 
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less  common,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
processes  of  manufacture  adopted  to  dimin- 
ish the  tendency  to  frill,  they  are  the  pro- 
cesses which  have  made  it  possible  to  use 
these  acid  methods  of  reducing.  But  that  is 
merely  by  the  way.  Ammonium  persul- 
phate and  the  cerium  compound  act  but 
little  on  the  gelatine ;  in  fact,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  see  the  cerium  compound 
does  not  act  on  the  gelatine  at  all,  but  with 
the  potassium  permanganate  it  is  quite  other- 
wise. The  usual  solution  contains  potas- 
sium permanganate,  i  part ;  sulphuric  acid, 
2  parts ;  water,  1000  parts.  The  greater 
part  of  the  action  seems  to  be  on  the 
gelatine,  with  the  production  of  brown 
oxide  of  manganese  in  the  film,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  silver  of  the  image  is 
attacked  and  part  of  it  is  dissolved.  Now 
the  brown  stain  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  manganese  peroxide  in  the 
film  is  so  considerable  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  see  how  far  the  reduction  is 
going ;  moreover,  this  brown  stain  is  irreg- 
ular. The  gelatine  is  not  a  homogeneous 
substance,  and  that  want  of  homogeneity 
becomes  evident  when  it  is  treated  with 
potassium  permanganate  because,  in  many 
cases,  the  action  of  the  permanganate  on 
the  gelatine  is  markedly  uneven.  The 
action  of  the  permanganate  on  the  silver  is 
also  uneven,  probably  for  a  similar  reason, 
because  where  a  large  proportion  of  per- 
manganate is  reduced  by  the  gelatine  there 


will  be  less  left  to  act  upon  the  silver,  and 
vice  versa.  In  any  case  the  result  is  that 
after,  as  far  as  can  be  guessed,  the  reduc- 
tion has  gone  to  the  desired  extent,  the 
film  is  very  deeply  stained  and  the  brown 
oxide  of  manganese  has  to  be  removed  by 
treating  the  film  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
containing  some  oxalic  acid.  After  this 
treatment  I  have  found  that  instead  of 
having,  as  in  other  processes,  a  thinner 
image  of  metallic  silver,  the  reduced  image 
is  perfectly  bleached. 

That  result  I  have  no  doubt  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  even  the  best  of  the  ordinary  sam- 
ples of  potassium  permanganate  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  chloride  as  an  impurity, 
and  consequently  the  silver  is  converted 
into  silver  chloride.  If  the  bleached  image 
is  put  into  an  ordinary  developer,  it  is 
brought  back  to  the  state  of  metallic  silver,, 
but  in  some  cases  the  action  is  far  from 
regular,  and  during  treatment  with  the  de- 
veloper there  is  a  reappearance  of  a  brown 
stain  which  was  not  distinguishable  in  the 
bleached  image,  and  which  I  think  is  not 
a  manganese  stain.  It  may  be  due  to 
combination  of  the  dissolved  silver  with 
the  gelatine.  However  that  may  be,  while 
this  action  of  permanganate  in  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  of  some  considerable  in- 
terest I  have  formed  the  opinion  that  for 
the  reasons  just  stated  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
adopted  to  any  large  extent  in  actual  prac- 
tice. 
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BY    E.    D.    BRONSON. 


Proofs  and  Orders,  Miss  Blank  calls  at 
the  studio,  is  met  by  the  reception-room 
assistant ;  she  selects  the  style  and  price  of 
picture  desired,  and  is  shown  into  the  oper- 
ating-room, where  she  sits  for  her  picture, 
and  returns  to  the  reception-room,  where 
the  assistant  '*  takes  her  order,'*  informing 
her  that  she  can  see  proofs  to-morrow  morn- 
ing any  time  after  ten. 

The  next  day  Miss  Blank  calls,  receives 
her  proofs,  and  the  date  is  recorded  in  the 
studio  register.  The  proofs  are  returned  in 
a  few  days  with  an  order.  The  order  is  re- 
corded under  the  proper  date,  and  the  cus- 


tomer is  informed  that  the  pictures  will  be 
ready  in  two  weeks  from  date  of  order. 

The  negative  is  then  ''written  up,*'  the 
date  when  the  pictures  are  due  is  written 
on  the  envelope  for  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
toucher and  printer,  and  they  fully  under- 
stand that  no  excuse,  save  that  of  sickness 
or  death,  will  be  accepted  for  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  pledge. 

Result,  There  is  no  coming  the  second 
time  for  proofs  or  pictures.  Pleased  cus- 
tomers ;  happy  photographer. 

A  Word  About  Payments.  Pay  all  bills 
as  soon  as  the  goods  are  received  and  found 
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to  be  true  to  order,  and  thereby  secure  the 
cash  discount. 

Pay  your  assistants  ever}'  Saturday  night ; 
pay  all  other  obligations  on  the^rj/  day  of 
each  month.  Balance  your  books  and  send 
a  reminder  to  everyone  owing  you. 

My  rule  is  strictly  payment  at  the  time 
of  sitting. 

Every  photographer  knows,  however, 
that  such  rules  do  not  always  work.  Some 
come,  receive  sittings,  get  their  proofs,  and 
that  is  the  last  you  see  of  them.  To  such 
we  send  (on  the  first  of  the  month)  the 
following  letter,  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances : 

**Mr.  Blank,  Montrose,  Pa. 

**  Dear  Sir  :  In  closing  my  books  for 
April  I  find  I  have  several  excellent  nega- 
tives of  your  children,  from  which  I  have 
received  no  order.  Kindly  advise  me  at 
your  earliest  convenience  as  to  whether  this 
is  due  to  any  neglect  or  oversight  on  our 
part.  Desiring  to  serve  you  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

**E.  D.  Bronson." 

This  seldom  fails  to  have  the  desired 
effect. 

Advertising.  If  you  are  living  in  a  small 
town,  make  a  contract  with  not  only  the 
papers  in  your  own  town,  but  all  in  your 
immediate  neighborhood.  Arrange  for 
local  advertising  at  so  much  per  line,  includ- 
ing paper  and  a  change  of  copy  each  week. 
This  done,  secure  a  blank  book  which  will 
be  known  as  the  advertising  book ;  at  the 
top  of  the  right-hand  page  place  the  name 
of  the  paper,  together  with  contract.  As 
the  papers  are  received,  cut  out  the  locals, 
paste  them  in  the  book  on  the  left  side,  and 
credit  the  paper  with  the  same  on  the  right- 
hand  page.  [Challen's  Advertisers*  Rec- 
ord is  a  convenient  book  of  this  sort,  but 
has  no  space  for  **  clippings." — Ed.  W. 
P.  M.] 

On  the  first  of  each  month  send  a  state- 
ment of  credits  to  the  publisher,  with  check 
enclosed  to  pay  for  the  same. 

How  to  Write  the  Locals.  Four  rules, 
which  the  writer  has  had  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful many  times  that  he  adopted  and  lived 
up  to  from  the  beginning  of  his  business 
career  are : 

I .  Never  cast  reflections  on  your  com- 
petitors. 


2 .  Never  use  extravagant  language. 

3.  Be  thoroughly  honest  in  all  that  you 
say. 

4.  Put  all  the  enthusiasm  possible  into 
each  local. 

Write  locals  for  each  week  four  weeks  in 
advance  ;  study  them  carefully  ;  revise  un- 
til satisfactory ;  then  secure  a  hektograph 
and  a  bottle  of  ink,  write  your  "copy" 
with  great  care,  duplicate  it  as  many  times 
as  you  desire  copies,  and  send  a  copy  to 
each  paper,  retaining  the  original.  When 
the  papers  are  received,  if  the  local  is  not 
correct  we  write  on  it  **  Not  true  to  copy,** 
and  return  it  to  the  publisher,  and  record 
it  in  the  advertising  book  as  an  error,  and 
give  no  credit. 

Keep  Your  Studio  Clean.  Have  a  regu- 
lar day  each  week  when  the  rooms  shall 
receive  a  thorough  cleaning  (we  do  ours  on 
Monday).  At  this  time  the  dark-room  is 
overhauled,  all  solutions  replenished,  fil- 
tered, and  made  ready  for  immediate  use, 
and  everything  is  clean. 

Results.  The  remarks  of  the  public  con- 
cerning your  rooms  are  always  in  your 
favor.  No  keeping  customers  waiting  while 
you  mix  fresh  chemicals  or  use  the  old  at 
the  risk  of  losing  the  negative. 

Now,  I  imagine  I  hear  someone  saying, 
**  That  sounds  all  very  well  on  paper,  but 
I  question  the  practicability  of  some  of  it." 

For  the  benefit  of  all  such  the  writer 
wishes  to  say  that  he  stands  ready  to  give 
the  names  of  all  parties  concerned  :  stock 
dealer,  those  from  whom  he  rents,  publish- 
ers, employes,  and  all  to  establish  the  fact 
that  every  method  mentioned  in  this  article 
is  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  the  writer's 
studio,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  fifty-t\*o 
weeks  in  the  year ;  and  that  they  all  have 
proven  thoroughly  practical. 


Mr.  Charles  R.  Pancoast,  12 15  Filbert 
Street,  Philadelphia,  favors  us  with  a  verj' 
handy  note-book  for  photographic  ex- 
posures, which  amateurs  and  out-door  pho- 
tographers generally  will  find  convenient. 
The  little  book  slips  into  the  vest  pocket, 
and,  in  addition  to  many  ruled  pages  for 
the  record  of  exposure  details,  gives  a  useful 
exposure  table  and  table  of  light  values. 
We  believe  that  copies  of  the  note-book 
can  be  obtained  on  request  from  Mr. 
Pancoast. 


A  FEW  HINTS   ON   POSING   MEN. 


BY   JOHN   A.    TENNANT. 


There  are  few  things  which  the  pho- 
tographer is  so  reluctant  to  undertake  as  a 
half  or  three-quarter  figure  pose  of  a  man. 
If  you  look  over  the  work  displayed  at  any 
studio,  you  will  find  that  the  portraits  of 
men  are  almost  invariably  * '  heads. '  *  *  *  You 
can  do  nothing  with  a  man  in  everyday 
dress;  he  is  so  stiff  and  ungraceful,"  is 
the  explanation  generally  offered  when  in- 
quiry is  made.  One  consequence  of  this 
want  of  courage  is  a  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  masculine  figure  which,  naturally, 
results  in  failure  when  work  of  this  sort  has 
to  be  made  to  order.  The  amateur,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  his  simpler  and  more 
direct  methods,  knowing  nothing  of  that 
fear  of  the  public  which  restrains  the  pro- 
fessional worker  at  every  turn,  tries  all 
things,  including  figure  studies,  and  hence 
his  figure  portraits  are,  as  a  rule,  accept- 
ably interesting.  I  would  like  to  urge  pro- 
fessionals to  give  more  attention  to  this 
neglected  field  as  one  which  affords  abun- 
dant room  for  their  skill ;  and  I  will  be 
glad,  indeed,  if  anything  in  these  hints 
w^ill  encourage  my  coworkers  under  the 
skylight  to  attempt  the  figure  more  often 
in  their  portraits  of  men.  There  is  really 
no  difficulty  about  the  work  which  cannot 
be  overcome  by  observation  and  practice, 
and,  assuming  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
composition,  no  branch  of  portraiture  is 
more  fascinating  than  the  treatment  of  the 
figure. 

In  poses  of  men,  where  more  than  a 
mere  **bust**  is  desired,  the  principal 
difficulty  is  to  secure  variety  and  natural- 
ness without  strain  or  affectation.  This  is, 
in  part,  due  to  the  severity  of  the  lines  in 
masculine  dress,  and  the  self-consciousness 
(with  its  accompanying  rigidity)  of  the 
average  man  when  he  faces  a  camera. 
These  conditions  being  constant,  the  pho- 
tographer easily  falls  into  the  employment, 
for  all  his  portraits  of  men,  of  a  few  stereo- 
t)^ed  poses  which  have  been  found  to  be 
acceptable.  These  stereotyped  arrange- 
ments, which  are  well  known,  are  the 
things  most  of  all  to  be  avoided,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  attempts  at  novel  or  fancy 


poses  should  be  shunned  with  equal  aver- 
sion. Simplicity  is  the  key  to  success.  In 
portraits  of  men  we  want  character  and 
virility  rather  than  novelty  or  prettiness. 
If  we  have  strength  and  ease  we  can  dis- 
pense almost  with  grace.  If  grace  can  be 
combined  with  these,  so  much  the  better, 
but  the  dominating  qualities  expressed  in 
the  pose  should  be  strength  and  action,  as 
befits  manhood.  If  we  look  over  a  collec- 
tion of  portraits  by  modern  painters  (who 
necessarily  give  more  study  to  the  pose 
than  the  photographer  has  time  for)  we 
will  find  that  in  their  portraits  of  men  they 
rarely  attempt  anything  beyond  the  sim- 
plest pose.  Usually  the  pyramidal  form  of 
composition  is  adopted  as  most  expressive  of 
stability  and  symmetry ;  whatever  grace  the 
subject  may  possess  is  judiciously  empha- 
sized by  convexity  of  outline,  and  long, 
flowing  interior  lines;  the  rest  is  accom- 
plished by  harmonious  lighting  and  the  ob- 
taining of  a  characteristic  expression  to 
give  likeness. 

If  a  standing  three-quarter  or  full-figure 
portrait  of  a  man  is  desired,  we  must  seek, 
first,  an  easy  attitude  ;  second,  a  pleasing 
variety  in  its  lines,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
a  graceful  disposition  of  the  hands.  The 
attitude  should  be  characteristic;  every 
man  has  his  favorite  poses,  which  he  takes 
unconsciously  when  he  feels  *  *  at  home ' ' 
in  any  place.  Some  of  these  lack  grace, 
and  the  endeavor  should  be  directed  to 
finding  which  of  the  natural  attitudes  of 
the  man  is  most  graceful.  This  can  most 
easily  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  sub- 
ject to  move  about  the  room  at  his  leisure, 
when  his  manner  of  carriage  may  be  ob- 
served. It  is  folly  to  at  once  place  a  man 
in  this  or  that  predetemiined  position  and 
*  *  arrange  '  *  him  to  suit  your  notion  of  how 
he  should  appear.  This  can  only  result  in 
awkwardness.  In  many  of  the  portraits 
we  see  of  men  it  is  obvious  that  the  subject 
has  been  made  to  take  an  attitude  altogether 
strange  to  him,  and  naturalness  cannot  be 
expected  under  such  circumstances.  An- 
other very  important  point  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  figure  is  to  see  that  the  subject 
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does  not  rest  equally  on  both  feet — some- 
thing which  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
ease.  Attention  to  this  will  not  only  secure 
ease,  but  also  give  a  greater  variety  of  line 
to  the  pose.  Speaking  generally,  old  men 
give  a  better  line  when  seated,  and  an  easy 
chair,  with  its  ample  flowing  lines,  gives  to 
such  subjects  the  graceful  dignity  which 
belongs  to  age.  Younger  men,  especially 
those  with  slight  figures,  can  rarely  be  made 
to  look  comfortable  or  graceful  when  seated, 
and,  still  speaking  generally,  such  subjects 
are  best  handled  on  their  feet. 

The  placing  and  arrangement  of  the 
hands  in  portraits  of  men  are  matters  of 
considerable  difficulty.  The  first  care, 
since  they  catch  the  light  almost  equally 
with  the  face,  is  to  see  that  they  do  not 
appear  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  or 
form  any  definite  geometrical  figure  in  re- 
lation to  the  face.  When  they  are  brought 
together  care  is  needed  to  secure  a  pleas- 
ing outline,  so  that  they  shall  not  appear 
awkward  in  shape.  Neither  should  the 
two  hands  be  separately  occupied,  as  this 
would  draw  more  attention  than  they 
should  otherwise  have  in  a  portrait  and 
create  confusion.  Sometimes  the  hands 
are  so  placed  that,  even  though  both  are 
not  occupied,  each  attracts  the  eye.  This 
can  be  avoided  by  subordinating  one  or 
both  in  tone  or  **  value." 

The  general  lines  of  the  pose  of  a  man 
should,  of  course,  suggest  animation,  but 
too  much  action  should  be  avoided.  Re- 
member that  angles  suggest  action,  unrest, 
and  motion  ;  vertical  lines  support ;  hori- 
zontal lines,  or  long  horizontal  curves,  are 
expressive  of  dignity  and  repose.  An  ex- 
cellent method  of  studying  the  disposition 
of  the  masculine  figure  is  a  lay  figure  of 
small  size. 

The  supreme  interest  in  a  portrait  is 
likeness,  the  portrayal  of  personality.  Our 
first  care,  therefore,  must  be  to  make  sure 
that  the  attitude  or  disposition  of  the 
figure  shall  accentuate  or  harmonize  with 
tne  character  revealed  in  the  face  of  the 
subject.  The  photographer  labors  under 
great  disadvantage  in  this ;  he  usually  sees 
his  subject  for  the  first  time  at  the  actual 
time  of  sitting,  and  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity to  study  what  is  characteristic.  With 
the  amateur  things  are  different ;  his  sub- 
jects are  generally  people  with  whose  life 


and  maniiers  he  is  already  familiar  by  asso- 
ciation. Where  these  are  not  known,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  delay  the  sitting  a  few 
moments,  and  by  conversation  or  other 
means  to  cause  the  subject  to  forget  the 
work  of  the  moment  and  unconsciously  ex- 
press those  little  details  of  manner  or  atti- 
tude which  **make  the  man."  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  the  pose  must  be 
dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
herein  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of  those 
principles  which,  to  my  mind,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  portraitist :  sim- 
plicity, concentration  of  interest,  and  sub- 
ordination. 

As  to  the  various  forms  employed  in  the 
composition  of  the  figure,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  wise  to  say  much  about  them 
here.  The  reader  who  will  treat  his  sub- 
ject with  the  aim  to  get  grace  of  line 
throughout  the  figure,  bearing  in  mind  the 
elementary  principles  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  should  be  able  to  get  a  pleasing 
pose  without  working  for  any  definite  form. 
The  principal  forms  are,  however,  the 
pyramid  or  triangle,  which  may  be  in- 
verted, erect,  modified  in  height  or  base 
width ;  the  circle,  ellipse,  and  an  oval 
figure  within  a  rectangle.  Of  these  the 
pyramid  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  single 
figure  and  has  in  consequence  been  over- 
done. The  ellipse  has  advantages  for 
large  groups,  while  the  oval  within  a  rec- 
tangular space  may  be  used  for  groups  of 
two  or  three  persons.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized,  however,  that  these 
forms  should  only  be  suggested  when  em- 
ployed, and  that  their  too  close  following 
in  the  contour  of  the  pose  gives  stiffness 
and  formality. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
proportion  of  space  occupied  by  the 
figure  within  the  confines  of  the  picture, 
and  to  the  shape  formed  by  the  relation 
of  the  outline  at  various  points  to  the 
bounding  lines  of  the  picture.  Large  areas 
of  background  are  usually  to  be  avoided 
unless  isolation  of  the  figure  is  intended  or 
desirable.  Figures  which  are  too  large  for 
the  space  they  occupy  are  unpleasant ;  if 
too  small,  the  effect  is  stagey.  A  little 
effort  will  enable  the  operator  to  choose 
both  the  place  and  proportion  for  the 
figure  needed  to  produce  the  most  pleasing 
effect  in  the  portrait. 


THE  NEW  STRAUSS  STUDIO. 


Like  the  proverbial  Phoenix,  or  that 
Queen  of  Sheba  of  whom  Rider  Haggard's 
story  tells,  the  Straiiss  Studio,  of  St.  Louis, 
has  passed  through  the  fire,  only  to  arise 
more  beautiful  and  more  fascinatingly 
interesting  than  before.  In  its  original 
state  the  most  notable  of  the  photographic 
studios  of  the  world,  it  now  stands  beyond 
comparison — sl  veritable  palace  of  pho- 
tography. 

Those  who  remember  the  account  of  the 
first  opening  of  the  Studio,  given  in  our 
issue  of  August,  1897,  will  recollect  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  building.  It  is 
located  on  Grand  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of 
Franklin  Avenue,  and  is  set  well  back 
from  the  street,  to  give  space  for  carriage 
approach  and  for  artistic  effect.  In  its 
lines  and  sturdy  proportions,  with  its  cir- 
cular tower  and  deeply  recessed  windows, 
it  resembles  an  old  chateau  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  such  as  may  be  found  here 
and  there  in  Northern  France.  Fortu- 
nately, this  fine  exterior  was  not  seriously 
damaged  by  the  disastrous  fire,  although 
the  interior  was  completely  gutted  as  far  as 
the  street  level. 

In  the  refitting  of  the  interior,  which 
has  occupied  Mr.  Strauss  for  many  months. 


artists  and  artisans  have  worked  in  har- 
mony, with  the  single  aim  to  make  the 
place  surpass  even  its  former  elegance  and 
beauty.  How  well  they  have  accomplished 
that  task  may  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing engravings.  These  show  simply  the 
general  design.  The  exquisite  coloring 
must  be  supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  aided  by  the  description  which 
follows. 

From  the  street  entrance,  a  heavy  oak 
door  set  in  the  tower  which  forms  so  strik- 
ing a  feature  of  the  building,  one  enters  a 
circular  vestibule  in  dark  red  leather,  picked 
out  with  figures  of  golden  nail  heads. 
Here  we  are  greeted  by  a  stalwart  at- 
tendant in  buttons,  who  seems  to  fit  the 
vestibule  with  its  heavy  beamed  oak  ceil- 
ing and  rich  mosaic  floor,  lighted  by  minia- 
ture loopholes  of  leaded  glass,  as  though 
he  had  been  hewn  out  of  the  same  material 
and  polished  off  under  the  direction  of  the 
master  mind  of  the  architect. 

A  glass  door  opens  silently,  and  we  are 
ushered  into  the  reception-room,  an  apart- 
ment which,  by  its  roominess,  impresses 
one  as  comfortably  large — larger  indeed 
than  the  exterior  of  the  building  would 
lead  us  to  expect.     The  walls  of  this  room 


VIEW  FROM  THE  VESTIBULE  UPON  ENTERING. 


BALCONY  AND  EASTERN  END  OF  THE  RECEPTION- 
ROOM. 
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FRIEZE  IN  RECBPTION-ROOM :     "GOLF."     By  Stoddard. 


are  tinted  in  old  ivory,  the  ebiirnean  effect 
being  singularly  rich  under  the  delicate 
lighting  from  the  stained-glass  windows. 
Over  it  is  a  panelled  and  beamed  ceiling, 
from  which  hangs  a  massive  electrolier  of 
burnished  iron,  extjuisite  in  its  design  and 
extremely  graceful  in  its  general  effect. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  room  is  a  wide 
balcony  supported  by  columns  and  antae, 
with  carved  capitals  and  consols.  This 
balcony  overlooks  the  reception-room  and 
extends  backward  to  the  exhibition  gallery, 


from  whence  it  is  approached  by  a  wide 
oaken  stairway  with  a  i)edestalled,  double- 
newelled  approach,  supporting  old  bronze 
oil  torches  of  Roman  design  and  sur- 
mounted by  antique  vases  bearing  vines 
which  are  gracefully  intertwined  with  the 
open  panel -work  of  the  baluster.  All  this 
is  suggested  in  the  view  from  the  vestibule 
door  as  one  enters  the  building.  The  rich 
leaded  glass  canopy  of  the  exhibition 
gallery  casts  a  soft,  radiant  glow  of  light 
over  the  room  and  its  pictured  walls  which 


•SUMMER."  "AUTUMN." 

FROM  THE  FRIEZE  IN   RECEPTION-ROOM  :      By  Stoddard, 
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FRIEZE  IN   RECEPTION-ROOM;      '' A   MAY   MORNING."      By  Stoddard, 


are  hung  with  a  blue  velvet  of  excellent 
atmospheric  value. 

The  reception-room  has  a  decorative 
frieze  with  a  series  of  panels  by  Stoddard, 
some  of  which  are  seen  in  our  reproduc- 
tions. These  panels  are  highly  attractive. 
The  central  panel  is  a  beautiful  figure  of 
Spring,  full  of  new  and  soft  color,  the 
figure  posed  in  an  attitude  of  quiet  delight, 
with  flowers  in  her  hands.  On  either  side 
are  more  imposing  canvases  representing 
Summer  and  Autumn  in  an  attractive  way. 
The  figure  of  Summer  is  rich  and  luscious 
and  warm,  and  just  sufficiently  languid  to 
convey  the  spirit  of  the  season. 

Over  the  mantel  under  the  balcony, 
with  its  mosaic  hearth  and  Cloissonne 
vases,  is  set  in  a  typical  Pike  County, 
Missouri,  fann  scene,  painted  by  the  illus- 
trious Paul  Harvey,  famous  for  his  pictures 
of  rural  scenes  and  Franciscan  monks.  On 
each  side  of  the  mantel    tapestry   panels 


are  hung  from  rods,  bearing  legendary 
tales  illustrating  Homer's  Iliad. 

At  one  side  of  the  reception-room  are 
broad  cases  with  polished  mahogany  tops 
in  which  repose  the  innumerable  portraits 
of  those  who  have  been  photographed  by 
Mr.  Strauss. 

Before  going  further  we  secure  the 
guidance  of  Miss  Reith,  of  the  order  de- 
partment, a  lady  possessing  a  most  remark- 
able faculty  of  remembering  and  associat- 
ing not  only  the  names  and  faces  of  those 
whom  she  meets,  but  also  recognizing  their 
voices  when  they  use  the  'phone.  In  re- 
cognition of  this  remarkable  faculty,  a 
perfect  jewel  of  a  'phone  cabinet  has  been 
placed  in  her  department,  and  in  her 
honor.  Behind  this  cabinet  is  a  Floren- 
tine brass  railing  of  fine  design  and  work- 
manship. 

Passing  through  this  room  to  the  stair- 
way,   we   have   a   glimpse   of   the   office, 


PANEL  IN  MANTEL  OF  RECEPTION-ROOM  :      '*  UP   IN   PIKE  CO.,   MO."      By  Paul  E.   Harvey. 
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1.  MANTEL  IN    RECEPTION-ROOM. 

2.  LOOKING  FROM   EXHIBITION-ROOM   TO   VESTIBULE. 

3.  A    VIEW   OF  THE  OFFICE. 


two  views  of  which  are  shown 
in  our  engravings. 

We  are  now  in  the  display - 
room,  abundantly  lighted  from 
the  ceiling,  the  walls  lined  with 
soft  red  velours,  so  soft  as  to  be 
almost  black,  giving  one  the 
impression  of  stepping  from  a 
room  of  ivory  into  one  of  rich 
clx)ny.  The  walls  of  this  room 
show  carefully  selected  examples 
of  Mr.  Strauss'  work,  some  of 
which  are  in  color. 

Ascending  the  great  stairway 
at  the  left,  we  reach  the  balcony, 
and  so  secure  a  fine  view  of  the 
reception-room  and  the  display 
gallery,  or  salon.  Here  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
Gallery  of  Immortals,  a  remark- 
able display  of  hundreds  of 
portraits  of  distinguished  St. 
Louisians,  men  who  have  made 
St.  Louis  famous  in  many  lines 
of  activity. 

From  this  room  we  pass  into 
the  music  alcove,  where  are  many 
pictures  by  noted  masters,  hung 
upon  tapestried  walls  of  soft, 
mellow  hue,  lighted  with  little 
electric  bulbs  around  the  ceil- 
ing, and  provided  with  luxurious 
lounges  and  a  piano.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  alcove  is  a 
circular  room,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  a  red,  fire 
flashing  velour,  encased  in  ebony 
wood-work,  and  studded  with 
oval  frames  containing  portraits 
of  many  of  the  prominent  bache- 
lors of  St.  Louis. 

From  a  convenient  point  on 
the  balcony  the  stairway  con- 
tinues to  ascend  to  the  lounging- 
room,  a  delightful  room,  the 
w-alls  of  which  are  covered  with 
a  red  fabric  of  Oriental  design, 
with  brackets  suspended  from 
the  walls.  From  this  room 
radiate  many  smaller  retiring 
rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with 
every  modern  convenience,  the 
several  rooms  being  properly 
decorated  and  furnished  in  keep- 
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ing  with  their  various  purposes.  The  loung- 
ing-room  has  an  interesting  exhibition  showing 
more  Immortals.  The  retiring  -  rooms  are 
veritable  gems,  each  decorated  in  a  different 
color,  and  presenting  attractive  harmonies  of 
soft  tones  and  graceful  ornament.  A  broad 
flight  of  five  or  six  steps  brings  us  to  a  massive 
panelled  door,  by  which  we  enter  the  studio- 
room.  This  room  we  believe  is  the  largest, 
and  certainly  the  finest,  ever  erected  for 
studio  purposes.  The  general  effect  is  mag- 
nificent. The  massive  rafters  of  ebony  black, 
angling  down  to  the  side  beams,  are  supported 
by  grotesque  carved  corbels  of  unique  and 
diversified  design,  representing  many  nations 
and  races,  and  a  multitude  of  emotions. 
These  grotesqueries  are  most  interesting  as 
studies  in  expression.  The  walls  of  the  room 
are  covered  with  blue-green  fabric,  each  wall 
and  ceiling  panelled,  showing  a  cardinal  red 
border  of  simple  design. 

The  skylight  itself,  always  a  difficulty  to 
the  architect,  has  been  handled  in  a  very 
graceful  way,  conforming  in  its  contour  to 
the  construction  of  the  room.  An  enormous 
chandelier,  designed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
style,  is  suspended  from  the  roof  timbers,  and 
quaint  candle-holders  break  the  broad  surface 


MANTEL   IN   STUDIO-ROOM    LOOKING 
THE    DEN. 


THE  STUDIO-ROOM. 
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A   VIEW  OF  THE  DEN   LOOKINC;  TOWARD  THE 

DOOR   LEADING  TO  STUDIO- ROOM,  WITH 

PORTRAIT  OF  GUSTAV   CRAMER. 

By    Waldeck. 


of  the  side  walls.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  studio-room  is  the  fireplace  shown  on 
page  253.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  rosewood 
cabinet  of  ample  proportions,  faced  with 
leaded  glass  of  many  colors,  the  separate 
compartments  being  filled  with  curios. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  studio-room, 
and  entered  by  a  door  near  the  fireplace,  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  room  in  the 
building.  This  is  the  *'I)en,"  where  Mr. 
Strauss  works  out  the  ideas  so  attractively  ex- 
pressed in  his  pictures.  This  is  a  circular 
room,  the  walls  alternating  with  panels  of 
glass  mosaic  and  mural  paintings  by  such 
well-known  artists  as  Waldeck,  Howe,  Onder- 
donk,  Burninghouse,  Harvey,  Cornoyer, 
Dwyer,  and  others  famous  in  the  world  of  art. 
The  result  is  a  remarkably  interesting  group 
of  pictures,  among  them  an  excellent  portrait 
of  (iustav  Cramer  Esq.,  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  engraving  of  the  room.  The  ceiling 
of  the  **I)en**  has  a  coronet  of  electric 
lights,  through  which  one  looks  into  the  tower 
above,  which  is  decorated  in  royal  blue  tapes- 


try, studded  with  Oriental 
heads  over  the  spandrels 
formed  by  an  arcade  of  stained- 
glass  windows.  The  ceiling 
sup[)orts  a  chandelier  of  old 
silver.  The  general  effect  is 
extremely  rich. 

The  mounting-room,  the  re- 
touching-room, and  the  other 
work-rooms  are  most  interest- 
ing in  their  e(]uipment.  In  the 
basement  is  a  large  fire-proof 
vault  containing  over  200,000 
negatives,  dating  back  to  the 
year  1877.  These  negatives 
passed  safely  through  the  fire 
of  1900,  and  form  the  basis  of 
the  *  duplicate  "  trade  which 
has  always  been  a  feature  of 
Mr.  Strauss'  business. 

VV^ith  this  we  finish  our 
journey  round  the  studio  and 
sit  down  to  a  chat  with  Mr. 
(iodlove,  the  genial  business 
manager  of  the  studio.  As  we 
admire  the  fine  bronze  figure 
*M.e  Reveil  de  la  Source," 
by  Chas.  Perron,  presented  to 
Mr.  Strauss  by  several  photo- 
graphic friends,  we  learn  of  an 
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intention  to  build  on  the  space  at  the 
rear  of  the  studio  a  great  herbarium,  in 
which  patrons  may  be  photographed 
amid  the  plants  and  shrubs  and  the 
ripple  and  tinkle  of  fountains.  This 
will  permit  of  effects  in  portraiture  not 
possible  with  the  painted  screens,  papier- 
mache  rocks,  and  similar  devices  now 
employed  to  simulate  outdoor  effects. 
The  gallery  will  open  directly  into  this 
beautiful  garden,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  most  attractive  place  for 
visitors  to  the  studio. 

No  description  can  give  an  adecjuate 
idea  of  the  wonderful  combination  of 
color  and  design,  the  arrangement  of 
paintings,  statues  and  vases,  nigs  and 
fabrics  which  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn.  There  is  abundant  room  for  the 
work  of  the  place,  and  no  impression  of 
crowding.  Everything  has  its  place, 
and  everywhere  the  impression  is  one 
of  harmony  and  good  taste.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  journey  to  the  Strauss 
studio  and  not  end  with  the  conviction 
that  Mr.  Strauss  is  not  only  a  genius  in 
photography,  but  also  in  the  wider 
worlds  of  artistic  exj)ression,  archi- 
tecture, and  decoration.  The  new 
studio  is  a  work  of  which  he  may  well 
be  proud,  and  which  must  command 
the  admiration  of  the  craft  here  and 
abroad. 


AlvoriV s  Opaque  is  an  old  con- 
venience in  a  new  fonii,  made  by  the 
Alvord  Opatjue  Co.,  Detroit.  It  is  a 
paste,  dissolves  (juickly  and  spreads  very 
thin  and  smoothly,  so  that  it  can  be  used 
directly  on  the  negative  instead  of  paper. 
It  does  not  crack  or  chip  off  when  dry, 
nor  will  it  adhere  to  or  discolor  the 
printing  paper  when  used  on  the  face  of 
the  negative. 

The  professional  will  find  this  opaque 
of  great  use  in  making  [)rints  with  white 
margins,  and  it  is  equally  useful  for 
blocking  out  or  spotting.  It  is  easily 
removable  with  water,  and  will  mix 
with  any  other  water  color. 


•*  LE  REVEIL  DE  LA  SOURCE."    By  Perron. 

BRONZE    FIGURE    PRESENTED   TO    MR.   STRAISS    BY 

PnOTOC.RAPHIC   FRIENDS. 


THE  SITTER. 


BY    A    PROFESSIONAL    PHOTOGRAPHER. 


To  judge  from  the  criticisms  so  frequently 
and  sweepingly  passed  upon  us,  we  of  the 
camera  must,  indeed,  be  in  need  of  regen- 
eration. But  is  the  criticism  a  good  one? 
I  venture  to  think  not.  If  only  the  critics 
knew,  as  we  know,  what  a  variety  of 
sitters  we  have  to  deal  with  they  would 
know  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  obtain  any- 
thing beyond  the  required  likeness.  And 
I  would  like  to  ask  why  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  some  art  or  feeling,  or  whatever  the 
current  cant  phrase  may  be,  in  every  pic- 
ture we  turn  out.  As  careful  workers,  we 
are  always  trying  to  do  justice  to  any  grace- 
ful or  appreciative  sitter  who  visits  the 
studio,  but  for  the  general  run  of  work  we 
have  to  be  content  w^ith  Sunday  clothes, 
full  face,  and  be  sure  to  show  the  ring  or 
the  watch-chain.  I  think  that  the  next  real 
advance  in  photographic  portraits  must 
come  from  the  sitter.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  matter  of  dress.  There  is 
a  general  belief  nowadays  that  a  good  pic- 
ture can  be  made  out  of  any  subject,  what- 
ever the  color,  texture,  or  fashion  of  the 
dress.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Sometimes  a  lady  is  photographed  simply 
because  she  has  got  a  new  dress,  the  idea 
being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  photo- 
graph of  the  pretty  frock.  I  would  like  to 
see  any  man  who  could  guarantee  to  turn 
out  a  graceful  picture  under  such  a  chance. 
He  has  no  opportunity  to  go  for  line  or 
grace  or  naturalness  or  anything  else  but 
simply  the  texture  and  cut  of  that  dress, 
and  if  he  turns  out  a  technically  good  pic- 
ture with  the  negative  virtue  of  being  free 
from  faults  of  a  glaring  kind,  he  has  done 
well. 

What  is  needed  is  an  education  of  the  sit- 
ter as  much  as  an  education  of  the  photog- 
rapher. Why  should  not  all  sitters  learn 
that  as  a  general  rule  silk  and  linen  do  not 
combine  well  together,  but  that  linen  is 
better  with  velvet  or  cloth,  and  that  laces, 
furs  or  soft  materials  go  well  with  the  latter. 
Then,  apart  from  any  question  of  dress,  a 
photographer  must  learn  much  patience 
under  disappointment,  for  when  he  does 
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make  a  thing  which  does  him  credit  it  is 
odds  that  the  customer  won't  like  it.  Sup- 
pose a  lady  comes,  in  graceful  walking  cos- 
tume and  a  picture  hat,  perhaps  with 
drooping  feathers.  Such  a  subject  is  often 
very  effective  as  a  profile,  and  you  make  a 
dainty  full-length.  Yes,  it  may  be  very 
pretty,  but  how  often  it  fails  to  pull  an 
order.  Then  take  a  full -face,  head  and 
bust  and  hat.  The  hat  overlaps  the  rest 
like  a  bundle  borne  by  a  Southern  mammy, 
and  the  result  is  an  order.  I  often  think 
of  George  Catlin's  story  about  the  Indian 
whose  portrait  he  painted.  He  did  it  in 
profile,  and  the  Indian  thought  he  had  left 
out  the  rest  of  the  picture  because  he  didn't 
think  it  worth  putting  in,  and  was  insulted 
accordingly. 

There  is  a  big  need  just  now  for  some 
one  to  take  up  this  question  of  the  sitter. 
I  don't  mean  that  we  are  to  make  every- 
body understand  art,  or  even  a  good  pho- 
tograph, but  they  should  understand  a 
few  things  about  dress,  and  they  should 
know  that  most  of  the  say  ought  to  be  with 
the  photographer.  I  wonder  if  other  pho- 
tographers have  my  experience  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  find  sitters  more  difficult  to  handle 
now  than  was  the  case  ten  years  ago.  They 
really  know  no  more  now  than  they  did 
then,  but  they  have  got  hold  of  a  few 
phrases,  and  want  a  Rembrandt  or  a  vig- 
nette. The  curious  thing  is  that  it  is 
usually  the  wrong  build  of  people  who 
want  the  special  style. 

I  should  like  to  hear  what  other  photog- 
raphers think  about  it.  My  practice  is  to 
hang  two  kinds  of  pictures  in  my  recep- 
tion-room. I  hang  good  likenesses  of 
people  that  are  well  known,  and  I  hang 
my  **  pretty  pictures."  I  find  that  people 
are  interested  in  these  latter,  except  when 
they  are  of  themselves.  Then  they  want 
likenesses;  and  so  likenesses  are  what  1 
give  them. 

In  Mosaics,  igoiy  may  be  seen  nearly 
100  examples  of  posing  and  lighting  by  as 
many  photographers. 
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Portraiture  is  a  subject  which,  I  sup- 
pose, all  photographers,  even  the  most 
hardened,  attempt  at  some  time  in  their 
career.  It  is,  I  think,  really  the  most  dif- 
ficult branch  of  photography  that  anyone 
can  attempt. 

One  of  the  points  upon  which  I  generally 
make  a  good  deal  of  comment  is  the  ques- 
tion of  background,  in  its  various  forms, 
for  different  styles  of  pose  and  lighting. 
The  slide  now  upon  the  screen  gives  the  re- 
sult of  a  curious  and  interesting  experiment. 
I  took  three  plates  from  one  and  the  same 
box,  and  made  three  separate  exposures 
upon  the  same  model,  stopping  down  the 
lens  so  much  that  I  could  time  the  exposure 
by  my  watch.  Please  remember  that  the 
plates  had  an  identical  exposure,  and  that 
they  were  developed  in  the  same  dish  for 
the  same  time.  The  slide  was  made  from 
the  three  negatives,  without  any  touching 
whatever.  You  will  at  once  remark  the 
great  apparent  difference  between  three 
photographs,  but  the  only  difference  is  one 
of  background.  In  the  first  photograph  it 
is  white,  in  the  second  gray,  and  in  the 
third  a  dark  background  has  been  em- 
ployed. I  think  that  you  will  agree  that 
the  differences  between  the  three  faces  is 
almost  incredible  on  this  explanation,  but 
I  repeat  that  the  three  exposures,  the  de- 
velopment, and  the  making  of  the  slide 
were  absolutely  identical. 

In  the  photograph  with  the  white  back- 
ground the  face  appears  under-exposed, 
heavy,  and  lacking  in  luminosity.  In  the 
second  picture,  with  the  gray  background, 
the  effect  is  perhaps  about  right.  In  the 
third  picture  the  face  appears  quite  over- 
exposed and  flat.  Thus  in  using  a  white 
background  you  want  to  give  probably  at 
least  three  times  as  long  an  exposure  as 
with  the  dark  background,  other  conditions 
being  the  same.  But  of  course,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  one  does  not  use  the  same  light- 
ing for  a  black  and  a  white  background  ; 
the  result,  however,  is  a  startling  one. 

*  A  lecture  given  before  the  London  Camera  Club 
and  published  in  the  Club  Journal. 


In  making  the  experiments  with  such 
surprising  results,  I  eliminated  all  chances 
of  difference  of  conditions,  and  the  nega- 
tives themselves  are  not  retouched.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  depth  of  the 
background  has  a  great  influence  upon  the 
final  result,  and  upon  the  exposure  as  well. 
I  now  show  you  a  suitable  lighting  for  a 
white  background,  and  again  one  that  is 
more  suitable  for  a  dark  background — the 
two  being  quite  different. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  one  of 
the  difficulties  that  the  professional  portrait 
photographer  occasionally  meets  with.  A 
lady  came  to  me  one  day  and  said,  **  I  want 
you  to  take  my  little  girl's  photograph  like 
this"  (showing  a  print  with  light,  fluffy 
hair).  ''Very  well,"  I  said;  but  when 
the  child  came  she  had  jet  black  hair, 
cropped  quite  short,  and  a  straight -cut 
fringe  over  her  eyes,  whereas  the  little  girl 
whose  photograph  was  to  set  the  style  was 
of  quite  a  different  appearance.  It  was 
quite  impossible.  Here  again  is  a  back- 
ground quite  unsuited  to  the  lighting — the 
background  is  white,  but  the  lighting  is 
such  as  can  be  used  only  with  a  dark  back- 
ground. In  the  next  slide  we  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  exposure  and  lighting,  but 
a  different  and  suitable  background. 

There  is  another  point  of  which,  doubt- 
less, most  of  you  are  already  aware,  and 
that  is  that  the  lighting  you  see  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  which  you  see  on  the  screen,  is 
not  the  lighting  you  are  going  to  get  in  the 
finished  print.  The  shadow  side  of  the 
face  may  be  full  of  modelling  and  lumin- 
osity on  the  screen,  but  it  will  be  dark  and 
heavy  and  exaggerated  in  the  resulting 
photograph. 

There  is  also  a  great  difficulty  in  preserv- 
ing the  relative  tones  of  a  face  and  a  white 
object  like  a  collar.  You  all  know  this,  and 
the  photograph  on  the  screen  will  serve  to 
illustrate  my  point.  The  next  slide  is  to 
show  what  can  be  done  with  reflectors. 
First,  we  have  a  negative  exposed  with- 
out a  reflector,  and  the  shadow  side  of  the 
face  is,  as  a  consequence,  too  dark.  In  the 
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second  picture  we  have  an  identical  expos- 
ure, but  the  reflector  on  the  shadow  side 
has  entirely  got  rid  of  the  objectionable 
feature  of  the  previous  example.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  risk  in  using  reflectors, 
and  you  may  easily  min  your  eff"ect  and 
take  out  all  sense  of  modelling  in  the  por- 
trait.    Sometimes  when  working  in  an  or- 


turned  away  from  the  light  a  little,  making 
it  darker,  and  lighting  the  shadow  side  of 
the  face. 

In  photographing  full-length  figures  you 
find  that  the  swing  back  of  the  camera, 
which  many  people  disregard  altogether  in 
portraiture,  is  very  useful.  One  does  not 
want  the  whole  of  a  figure  perfectly  sharp, 
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dinary  room  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  the 
desired  lighting,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  means  of  control.  In  such  cases  im- 
provement can  often  be  effected,  and  a 
nice  soft  lighting  on  the  face  secured  by 
altering  the  background.  In  this  picture 
the  background  is  too  light,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing slide  the  same  background  has  been 


as  a  rule.  It  is  the  eyes  and  face  that  are 
supposed  to  be  the  points  to  focus  upon. 
Slight  diffusion  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
figure,  if  not  too  palpable  and  obtrusive,  is 
to  be  desired  ;  but  unless  you  use  a  swing- 
back  for  some  classes  of  full-length  poses 
too  much  diffusion  or  want  of  sharpness  is 
the  result,  and  we  ought  to  be  careful  to 
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avoid  attracting  attention  by  the  degree  of 
diffusion.  The  position  of  the  camera  as 
to  height  is  also  very  important.  Portrait 
painters  always  pose  their  sitters  on  a 
'*  throne,"  and  look  up  at  them.  In  pho- 
tography this  is  not  advisable.  You  exag- 
gerate the  width  of  the  nostrils,  particu- 
larly in  full-face  portraits,  and  the  line 
of  the  jaw  is  also  strongly  exaggerated. 
There  is  a  photographer  in  London, 
whom  I  will  not  name,  but  you  can  always 
tell  his  photographs  because  of  the  promi- 
nent line  of  the  jaw,  due  entirely  to  the 
camera  being  too  low.  Here  is  a  photo- 
graph taken  with  the  camera  as  low  as  the 
stand  would  permit.  It  is  not  unpleasant 
in  this  case,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  effect  is  a 
little  disagreeable. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  all  these 
photographs  are  untouched.  The  ladies, 
I  think,  were  particularly  good  to  allow 
their  portraits  to  be  used  in  such  a  condi- 
tion without  retouching,  but  I  wanted  no 
doubt  to  arise  that  might  be  attributed  to 
this  cause.  The  next  slide  is  the  same  po.se 
as  the  last,  but  the  camera  has  been  raised 
as  high  as  it  will  go,  and  we  are  looking 
down  upon  the  sitter.  It  exaggerates  the 
top  of  the  head  to  some  extent,  and  raises 
the  distant  shoulder,  and  throws  down  the 
near  shoulder,  producing  some  degree  of 
distortion,  and  altering  apparently  the 
position  of  the  sitter.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  the  height  of 
the  camera,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
sitter,  who  may  have  very  wide  nostrils 
that  call  for  the  camera  to  be  placed  a  lit- 
tle higher  than  usual  in  order  to  avoid  an 
exaggeration  of  the  breadth  of  the  nose  or 
some  other  strongly  developed  feature  that 
equally  recjuires  a  particular  disposition  of 
the  camera  to  modify  its  effect.  Discretion 
in  this  matter  is  half  the  battle,  as  in  most 
matters  photographic. 

In  dealing  with  three-quarter  length 
figures  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  that 
of  satisfactorily  arranging  the  hands,  and 
it  is  made  worse  for  us  by  the  fact  that  for 
generations  portrait  painters  have  painted 
their  pictures  with  impossible  hands.  Rey- 
nolds— great  master  that  he  was — was  a 
sinner  in  this  respect.  It  was  his  habit  to 
paint  the  faces  of  his  sitters  actually  from 
the  sitters,  but  the  arms  and  hands  from 
Kitty  Fisher  or  Nelly  O'Brien,  or  any  other 


whose  arms  and  hands  were  of  an  ideal  na- 
ture. In  photographing  we  get,  perhaps, 
a  little  exaggeration,  and  anything  that 
may  be  displeasing  about  the  hands  and 
arms  is  at  once  put  down  to  the  camera's 
reputation  for  exaggerating  such  details, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  photograph  has  rendered 
the  sitter  with  far  more  truth  than  the  aver- 
age painting. 

I  now  show  you  what  I  think  is  a  very 
graceful  pose — perfectly  spontaneous.  All 
sitters,  however,  cannot  imitate  this  style, 
or  easily  pose  themselves.  The  next  few 
pictures  show  the  different  effect  produced 
by  turning  the  hands  edgeways  instead  of 
broadside  on.  The  next  few  slides  show 
graceful  arrangements  of  hands.  All  spon- 
taneous j)oses  are  not  graceful,  of  course, 
but  they  may  often  be  made  good  by  some 
slight  re-arrangement  of  hands  or  arms,  or 
head,  that  suggest  themselves  to  the  pho- 
tographer. Here  is  an  example  of  bad 
drawing  in  the  hand  and  arm,  such  as  to 
make  the  portrait  useless,  but  in  the  next 
slide  we  have  overcome  the  defect.  This 
lady  had  a  long  upper  lip,  the  obtrusive- 
ness  of  which  it  was  my  aim  to  conceal. 
The  result  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It 
is  too  much  posed  ;  it  took  a  long  time  to 
get  right,  and  there  is  evidence  of  it,  con- 
sequently it  is  bad. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
accessories  should  never  be  used  if  you  can 
possibly  dispense  with  them. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  of  the 
lady  whose  photograph  has  figured  so  con- 
siderably here  to-night  I  took  just  five  dozen 
portraits  while  she  was  in  the  studio  an 
hour.  One  rather  striking  pose  has  been 
very  much  copied  since,  but  not  .success- 
fully ;  everybody  seems  to  have  missed  the 
very  thing  that  made  it  a  success. 

Very  often  it  is  possible  to  secure  excel- 
lent results  in  ordinary  rooms,  and,  as 
plates  are  now  so  rapid,  the  percentage  of 
successes  is  far  higher  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  when  such  things  were  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  A  sitter  in 
accustomed  surroundings  is  naturally  more 
*'at  home,"  and  consequently  one  may 
frequently  get  a  very  natural  and  real  por- 
trait. The  portrait  on  the  screen  was  a 
surprise  to  myself.  It  was  taken  in  a  room 
with  but  one  window,  and  that  six  or  eight 
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feet  from  the  ground.  The  sitter  was  facing 
a  full  front  light,  yet  the  result  is  aston- 
ishingly good.  This,  I  think,  gives  us  a 
new  idea.  Instead  of  putting  the  sitter 
close  to  the  window,  so  as  to  get  a  strong 
light  on  one  side  of  the  face  and  a  shadow 
on  the  other,  which  is  relieved  by  a  re- 
flector that  often  only  serves  to  destroy  the 
modelling  of  the  face,  put  the  camera  in  the 
window  itself  and  the  sitter  back,  not  neces- 
sarily fronting  the  light,  but  so  if  you  wish. 
Portraits  produced  in  this  way  are  some- 
times superior  to  those  produced  in  a 
studio. 

Above  all,  do  not  worry  your  sitter.  Try 
everything  of  an  experimental  nature  on 
your  assistant,  and  you  will  get  your  poses 
ten  thousand  times  better.  Crookes,  speak- 
ing of  poses,  says  that  the  best  poses  a 
photographer  gets  are  those  which  he  ob- 
serves and  not  those  which  he  creates,  and 
I  quite  agree  with  him.  You  will  see  a  few 
spots  in  the  background  of  a  photograph  I 
now  show  you.  With  a  little  touching 
these  can  all  be  put  right.  It  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  practice  to  do  this  on  the  nega- 
tive, to  rub  down  with  spirit,  scrape  with 
a  lancet,  or  touch  up  with  water-color. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  many  of  the 
most  successful  portraits  now  done  are  those 
taken  in  ordinary  rooms.  The  amateur 
portrait  photographer  will  probably  sigh 
for  a  lens  specially  suited  for  portraiture,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Some  of  the  best 
work  is  done  with  the  ordinary  rectilinear 
lenses,  particularly  with  those  working  at 
large  apertures.  These  lenses  are  probably 
much  better  than  the  old  portrait  lens, 
which  was  designed  solely  for  rapidity.  A 
good  rectilinear,  or  one  of  the  Goerz  type 
of  lens,  will  do  quite  as  well  for  portraits, 
but  they  should  be  of  long  focus.  For  a 
half-plate  portrait  you  want  a  lens  of  not 
shorter  focus  than  ten  inches  or  twelve 
inches,  and  this  is  none  too  long.  Distor- 
tion and  unnatural  effects  are  the  usual  re- 
sult of  the  use  of  short  focus  lenses  for 
portraiture.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be 
avoided. 

If  you  can  get  a  sitter  capable  of  keeping 
still  for  a  prolonged  period,  it  is  well  to 
give  a  long  exposure,  not  by  stopping  down 
the  lens,  but  by  subduing  the  light.  Por- 
traits that  have  had  up  to  a  minute's  ex- 
posure are  always  better  than  instantaneous 


ones.  There  is  a  change  of  expression 
without  perceptible  movement  of  the  face, 
and  the  result  is  consequently  far  more 
lifelike  than  of  the  usual  exposure  of  3  or 
4  seconds,  or  less.  A  painted  portrait  is  for 
this  reason  so  much  more  like  a  sitter  than 
a  photograph.  You  get  a  series  of  por- 
traits blended  in  one;  but  in  the  instan- 
taneous photograph  there  is  only  one  un- 
natural, uneasy  phase  that  is  not  nearly  as 
good  as  the  picture  produced  by  an  ex- 
tended exposure.  If  a  long  exposure  can- 
not be  given,  a  rapid  one  is  better  than  one 
of  10  seconds  or  so. 

As  regards  lenses,  the  Bergheim-Dall- 
meyer  lens  is  very  useful,  but  not  to  the 
professional  man — it  may  be  for  the  ama- 
teur portrait  photographer.  The  plates 
used  should  not  be  those  specially  suitable 
for  outdoor  work  or  architecture.  You  do 
not  want  the  same  kind  of  negative,  but  one 
much  less  dense — no  bare  glass  and  no  in- 
tense high  lights.  On  the  screen  you  see 
such  a  negative  as  is  suitable  for  a  portrait. 
For  development  I  have  a  preference  for 
some  of  the  newer  developers  to  pyro-am- 
monia,  because  they  give  a  quicker  print- 
ing negative,  which  is  of  much  importance 
to  the  professional  photographer,  and  also 
a  softer  negative  with  more  detail  in  the 
shadows.  They  give,  as  a  rule,  less  con- 
trast— a  quality  that  is  eminently  suitable 
for  our  work. 

Retouching  is  a  necessary  evil,  but  you 
can  minimize  it.  This  slide  is  from  a  neg- 
ative fairly  fully  exposed,  and,  as  you  per- 
ceive, there  is  no  need  for  much  retouch- 
ing. The  next  picture,  taken  at  the  same 
time,  but  under-exposed,  shows  an  im- 
mense difference,  as  far  as  the  need  for  re- 
touching is  concerned,  and  forms  a  further 
argument  in  favor  of  full  exposures.  Under- 
exposure, in  fact,  is  one  of  the  bugbears  of 
portrait  work.  Over-exposure  is  better. 
The  negative  must  have  no  opaque  parts 
and  no  clear  glass  shadows.  Opinions  vary, 
I  know,  considerably.  Scientific  and  tech- 
nical men  of  course  insist  upon  having  clear, 
bright  negatives ;  but  my  own  experience 
tells  me  that  the  negative  which  is  going  to 
give  you  a  print  which  you  will  like  best  is 
what  the  technical  men  call  a  bad  one. 

I  now  show  you  an  effect  of  lighting 
which  took  me  a  year  to  get  to  my  liking. 
It  shows  that  one  must  not  get  discouraged 
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by  repeated  failures.  I  can  now  reproduce 
this  lighting  at  any  time.  Here  is  a  pho- 
tograph that  had  a  very  long  exposure. 
There  was  considerable  change  of  expres- 
sion, but  the  portrait  is  quite  natural. 

Children  are  the  bane,  as  well  as  the  joy, 
of  a  photographer's  life.  A  lady  once 
came  to  me  with  a  proposal  that  I  should 
take  a  lot  of  photographs  of  her  little  girl, 
as  she  wanted  to  get  as  good  a  pose  as  pos- 
sible, from  which  a  painter  was  to  be  com- 
missioned to  execute  a  portrait  in  oil. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  actually  hap- 
pens. An  artist  gets  the  credit  for  what  is 
absolutely  the  work  of  the  photographer. 
The  child  was  a  wilful  little  thing,  and  there 
was  much  difficulty  in  getting  her  into  the 
dress  chosen.  A  pet  cat  had  to  be  brought 
to  her  to  play  with.  The  diplomacy  that 
had  to  be  exercised  was  astonishing.     We 


had  to  assure  her  that  we  were  photograph- 
ing the  cat,  and  eventually  got  the  child 
herself  without  the  animal  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  series  was  very  success- 
ful, and  the  last  of  them  that  I  show  you 
was  done  as  the  cat  jumped  away,  and  the 
child  cried  excitedly,  **I  have  his  tail, 
mother !  ' ' 

The  electric  light  is  quite  capable  of  being 
arranged  to  give  beautifully  soft  results. 
The  various  colors  you  have  seen  in  the 
slides  are  all  the  result  of  exposure  and  de- 
velopment unaided.  Lantern  slides  do  not 
give  the  effect  that  a  print  does — there  is 
not  the  same  breadth  and  feeling,  so  I  trust 
you  will  make  allowances.  Some  people 
say  that  many  special  effects  of  lighting  are 
got  by  retouching,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  amount  of  modification  of  lighting  in 
the  face  by  retouching  is  infinitesimal. 
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In  earlier  days  mounting  was  a  very  sim- 
ple matter,  for  nearly  all  photographs  were 
of  the  brown  or  purple  tones  obtainable  on 
glossy  albumen  paper,  and  white  cardboard 
was  esteemed  de  rigueur  for  mounting  them 
upon.  If  anything  **  swell"  was  contem- 
plated, the  white  card  had  a  gilt  line  sur- 
rounding the  place  for  the  photograph,  and 
later  various  embossed  forms  came  into 
use,  nearly  all,  however,  white  only,  re- 
gardless of  the  tone  of  the  photograph.  I 
well  remember  when  platinum  prints  began 
to  be  made,  that  the  daring  innovation  was 
introduced  on  a  card  mount,  white  on  its 
face,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  tinted  piece  of 
paper  just  a  little  larger  than  the  arbitrary 
dimensions  of  the  print  to  be  pasted  on  its 
centre.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  happy 
change,  for  it  seemed  to  hint  that  a  pho- 
tograph might  endure  the  proximity  of  other 
than  the  dead  white  borders  provided  by 
the  regulation  card.  One  was  expected 
then  to  mount  the  whole  of  his  picture, 
trimming  off  nothing  whatever,  for  the  bet- 
ter class  of  mounts  had  '*  openings  "  of  the 
exact  proportions  of  the  standard  plate  sizes. 

The  infusion  of  art  principles  into  what 
but  a  few  short  years  ago  was  deemed  a 
j)urely  mechanical  process  has  given  us  now 


a  host  of  rich  tints  and  colors  for  mounting 
surfaces,  as  well  as  fostered  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  harmony  and  contrast.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  many  fine  mate- 
rials available,  so  that  no  excuse  can  be 
made  for  faulty  or  inharmonious  mounting. 

In  considering  appropriate  mounting,  on 
proper  methods,  it  is  well  to  have  a  look  at 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  work. 
Every  picture,  either  in  monochrome  or 
otherwise,  has  some  dominating  tint  or 
color.  The  photographic  print  on  one  of 
the  ordinary  glossy  papers  gives  a  predom- 
inating brown  or  purplish  tone ;  the  black, 
white  and  gray  of  platinum,  bromide,  Velox 
or  equivalent  papers  are  indicative  of  a 
range  through  the  grays  ;  the  carbon  prints 
are  positive  in  their  varied  pigment  tones ; 
and  the  "gum  "  productions  introduce  any 
desired  color.  In  any  one  there  is  but  one 
niling  tone,  and  the  proper  mount  for  the 
picture  must,  to  be  permanently  and  truly 
satisfactory,  either  harmonize  with  this  rul- 
ing tone,  or  agreeably  contrast  with  it  along 
the  well-known  lines  of  complement. 

Color  contrast  is  difficult  to  manage,  for 
many  of  us,  and  it  is  usually  safer  to  culti- 
vate first  the  sense  of  color  harmony.  Con- 
trol of  contrasts  may  well  follow,  and  one 
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can  study  the  subject  in  every  waking  mo- 
ment which  can  be  spared  from  the  grind 
for  a  living,  without  ever  exhausting  the 
possibilities.  A  ramble  in  the  country,  in 
winter,  summer,  spring  or  autumn,  will 
teach  much  of  contrasts  and  haniiony 
of  color,  if  the  eye  be  but  appreciative. 
The  shifting  play  of  color  on  surfaces  of 
water,  the  values  of  reflected  color,  the 
hues  of  flowers  and  trees — observation  of 
all  things  through  the  color  eye  and  with 
color  sense — will  tend  toward  a  just  ap- 
preciation, meanwhile  vastly  increasing  the 
joy  of  living  and  seeing. 

Taking  first,  then,  the  safe  ground  of 
color  harmony,  we  find  that  amount  is  in- 
dicated for  a  photograph  which  continues 
the  predominating  tint  of  the  photograph. 
Simple  and  easy  as  this  dictum  is,  it  seems 
to  miss  comprehension  thousands  of  times, 
as  witness  the  mounting  of  a  black  plati- 
num print  on  a  brown  or  deep  green  card, 
or  the  placing  of  a  purple-toned  photo- 
graph on  a  pure  gray  mount.  Both  in- 
stances are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  and  yet 
with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
princii)le  above  mentioned,  neither  error 
would  be  made.  Take  the  pure  black  and 
clear  white,  with  the  intervening  delicate 
gray  half-tones,  of  a  well-made  platinum 
print,  and  a  gray  or  black  mount  is  at  once 
indicated.  Nevertheless,  in  two  notable 
exhibitions,  progressing  as  these  lines  are 
written,  each  of  which  shows  pronounced 
development  along  art  lines,  the  mounting 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  part  at  ran- 
dom ;  for  in  one  an  excjuisite  gray  effect  in 
platinum  is  jarred  against  a  frame  in  dull 
oak,  and  numerous  brown  tones  are  hung 
on  gray  mounts.  In  this  same  splendid 
showing  by  an  arti.st  as  proficient  with  the 
brush  as  with  the  lens,  there  appear  some  of 
the  daintiest  and  most  original  mounting  ef- 
fects I  have  ever  seen,  wherefore  I  conclude 
that  the  errors  arise  not  from  carelessness, 
at  all,  but  from  Mr.  Eugene's  apparent 
failure  to  comprehend  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples which  he  subconsciously  practices 
most  of  the  time  !  His  delicate  effects  in 
the  use  of  Japanese  ])apers  are  beyond 
praise,  and  only  the  occasional  slip  betrays 
a  certain  difficulty.  Of  the  marvellous 
quality  of  the  photographs  exhibited — ^and 
unaccustomed  observers  hardly  believe  they 
are  photographs — this  is  not  the  place  to 


speak.  Grasping  this  simple  and  elemen- 
tary principle,  that  for  harmonious  relation 
between  picture  and  mount  the  dominating 
tint  of  the  former  .should  be  continued  in  the 
latter,  the  merest  tyro  has  in  his  hands  a 
safe  and  artistic  method  of  procedure.  If 
his  prints  are  in  pure  platinum,  or  in  any 
of  the  bromide  papers — and  if  he  is  able  in 
the  latter  to  avoid  greenish  or  brownish 
blacks — he  is  safe  to  use  gray  cards  or 
papers  of  any  depth.  Does  he  make  the 
lightly  esteemed  but  beautiful  blue-prints 
as  an  expression  of  some  of  his  sky  or  sea 
negatives,  he  is  safe  on  a  dark  blue  surface, 
though  just  here  a  fine  opportunity  for  using 
the  contra.st  principle  appears,  which  1  will 
discuss  further  on. 

If  the  Velox  or  Dekko  has  not  worked  to 
a  pure  black  in  the  shadows,  there  is  the 
resource  of  a  greenish -black  or  brown -black 
mount,  or  even  a  sage-green,  for  a  lighter 
surface.  For  general  usefulness,  I  know  of 
no  mounting  surface  equal  to  the  **  Carbon 
Black,"  made  by  Collins.  It  seems  to 
combine  brown,  black,  and  green  suffi- 
ciently to  suit  all  tones  of  platinum  or  bro- 
mide, and  it  will  wonderfully  warm  and 
brighten  a  print  otherwise  unsatisfying. 

There  are  attainable  many  superb  dark 
tones  and  colors  in  regular  mounting  l)oard, 
but  the  wise  worker  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  these,  by  any  means.  It  appears 
very  early  in  the  exi)erimenting  that  the 
surface  chosen  to  mount  upon  must  not  be 
glossy,  because  the  gloss  reflects  light  which 
needs  to  be  absorbed,  and  thus  takes  from 
the  attention  due  to  the  picture  itself. 
This  understood,  there  is  wide  choice  of 
papers,  those  most  easily  attainable  being 
the  modern  so-called  *  *  cover  papers ' ' 
used  by  printers  for  book,  pamphlet  and 
magazine  coverings.  In  these  same  lines 
are  many  rich  colorings,  suitable  for 
mounts  for  carbon  and  gum  prints.  The 
Princess,  Sultan,  Defender,  Homespun, 
and  Herculean  cover  papers,  and  certain 
**  drawing"  or**  plate  "  papers  will  also 
be  found  useful. 

For  very  light  and  delicate  effects,  rice 
l)aper,  i)archment,  ragged  or  *  *  deckel  *  *  - 
edged  linen  papers,  Japanese  papers  and 
the  like  may  be  used,  always  keeping  well 
in  mind  the  desirability  of  thorough  tone 
harmony  between  picture  and  mount. 

Sometimes  two  shades  may  be  used  on  a 
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mount,  the  one  showing  but  a  narrow  bor- 
der about  the  print.  Thus  a  white,  black, 
or  gray  edge  may  be  given,  the  mounting 
paper  being  trimmed  to  a  size  but  a  little 
larger  than  the  print,  and  the  latter  care- 
fully placed  upon  it.  This  double  mount- 
ing should  not  be  done  without  a  specific 
reason,  lest  it  become  simply  grotes(iue.  I 
have  heard  of  an  English  worker  who  man- 
ages to  use  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  paper 
of  various  colors  to  reinforce  his  picture, 
producing  thereby  a  sort  of  paper  speci- 
men affair,  utterly  at  variance  with  good 
taste  or  good  appearance. 

Much  consideration  may  well  be  given 
to  the  desirability  of  white  margins  on  a 
print,  and  this  can  best  be  decided  by  try- 
ing the  print,  with  a  white  edge,  on  the 
mount  contemplated.  This  edge  can  easily 
enough  be  trimmed  off  if  it  seems  undesir- 
able. I  have  found  it  best,  nearly  always, 
to  use  mats  or  masks  in  printing,  as  before 
detailed,  so  that  the  print  has  a  white  edge 
which  may  be  cut  down  to  a  mere  white 


line,  or  left  of  a  greater  breadth.  A  sub- 
ject with  broad  masses,  in  the  sketchy  style, 
will  need  more  white  margin  than  the  del- 
icate bits,  in  many  tones. 

For  black  and  white  prints  there  is  often 
a  fine  effect  produced  by  mounting  upon  a 
very  dark  gray,  the  i)rint  being  trimmed  so 
close  as  to  show  no  white  whatever,  and  a 
narrow  white  line  being  then  drawn  at  say 
half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  print  by 
means  of  a  ruling  pen  and  some  Chinese 
white.  This  plan  is  also  particularly  effect- 
ive for  combinations  of  several  pictures  on 
one  mount,  ser\'ing  to  give  considerable 
unity  of  effect.  A  little  practice  is  neces- 
sary to  ac([uire  the  skill  retjuisite  to  the 
making  of  a  smooth  white  line,  but  that 
will  not  deter  the  earnest  amateur. 

In  rare  cases,  with  brown  prints,  and 
more  often  with  carbons  in  red,  brown,  blue, 
and  green  tones,  this  line  may  well  be  of 
gold.  (Jold  has  no  place,  however,  with 
black  and  white  prints  of  any  kind — they 
need  to  be  treated  strictly  on  a  silver  ba.sis  ! 
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Writing  for  the  photographic  readers  of 
an  English  newspaper,  Mr.  A.  Horsley 
Hinton  gives  the  following  practical  advice 
on  this  important  question. 

There  are,  I  know,  many  of  my  readers 
whose  knowledge  of  photography  and  past 
experience  enable  them  to  judge  for  them- 
selves what  plates  are  best  suited  to  their 
particular  needs,  but  that  "What  plates 
shall  I  use  ?  "  is  a  question  which  many  are 
asking,  and  seem  to  find  it  difficult  to  get 
answered,  is  evident  from  the  inquiries 
which  reach  me  continually.  In  the  last  of 
The  Photo- Miniature  monographs  on  all  the 
more  useful  subjects,  which  the  photog- 
rapher would  do  well  to  possess,  the  author 
says  on  this  subject  of  films  and  plates  for 
landscape  photography : 

I  have  been  interested  to  notice  that 
many  makers  of  dry  plates  offer  plates  in 
three  or  four  grades  of  speed  about  as  fol- 
lows :  I.  Extra  rapid,  for  drop-shutter 
work,  groups,  babies,  etc.  2.  Very  rapid, 
for  ordinary  snap-shot  and  studio  work. 
3.  Medium,  for  landscape,  copying,  etc. 
Now,  this  is  something  I  have  never  quite 
appreciated.     I  have  fully  tested  the  slow 


plate  for  landscape,  but  for  me  it  has  no 
advantages.  There  are  many  landscapes, 
especially  those  in  which  the  immediate 
foreground  is  cut  off,  for  which  the  slow 
plate  is  entirely  satisfactory.  In  making 
views  of  mountain  scenery  .  .  .  the  slower 
plate  may  be  decidedly  advantageous ;  but 
for  any  ordinary  trip  about  home,  where 
landscape  studies  of  various  sorts  are  to  be 
attempted  in  our  everyday  atmosphere,  I 
find  a  fast  plate  essential.  If  one  wishes  to 
put  the  trees  and  grass  of  the  immediate 
foreground  into  the  picture  it  must  often  be 
done  between  puffs  of  wind,  and  there  is 
rarely  time  to  spend  on  long  exposures. 
If  we  wish  to  suggest  atmosi)here  and  per- 
spective by  differences  of  forms  we  want 
the  largest  stop  in  the  lens,  and  this  of 
course  gives  more  time.  But  even  this  re- 
duces the  exj)osure  on  a  fast  plate  to  one- 
tenth  or  one-tvventieth,  or  even  to  one-fif- 
tieth of  a  second  ;  that  is  so  much  the  easier, 
and  the  result  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
good  on  a  good  plate.  In  a  word,  the  case 
is  this — rapid  plates  are  needed  so  often, 
and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  shorten  expos- 
ure than  it  is  to  lengthen  it,  that  the  fast 
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plate  is  the  best  for  general  outdoor  work. 
With  this  advice  I  can  entirely  agree. 
There  probably  was  a  time  in  the  earlier 
days  of  plate  manufacture  when  all  but  the 
slow  plates  were  very  difficult  to  manage  in 
the  dark-room,  and  the  emulsion  had  a 
tendency  to  granularity,  and  then  slow 
plates  were  an  advantage,  but  for  years 
past  I  have  always  used  rapid  plates  for  out- 
door work  in  summer,  not  the  excessively 
fast  brands,  but  those  which  in  point  of 
rapidity  come  next.  Here,  of  course,  comes 
the  consideration  of  isochromatic  or  other 
color  corrected  plates,  and  those  which  are 
not  so  prepared,  and  if  one  says  he  has  al- 
ways used  ordinary  uncorrected  plates  and 
rarely  if  ever  finds  any  disadvantage,  then 
it  is  probable  he  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  result  from  the 
same  subject  with  an  orthochromatic 
plate  and  the  opposite,  and  even  if 
in  many  cases  there  is  no  marked  gain, 
still  I  shall  say  as  I  should  of  very 
rapid  plates  that  even  if  not  always  neces- 
sary, in  no  case  are  they  a  disadvantage, 
and  being  armed  with  them  you  are  equip- 
ped for  emergencies  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
monplace, but  the  advantages  of  color-cor- 


rected plates  are  but  partly  realized  unless 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  color-screen  or 
light- filter,  and  again  some  of  the  advan- 
tages may  be  thrown  away  or  counter-bal- 
anced if  the  plates  are  not  *'  backed.'*  So 
that  with  my  holders  filled  with  instantan- 
eous isochromatic  plates  backed  I  feel  I  have 
at  my  disposal  all  that  dry-plate  manufac- 
ture can  do  to  help  the  landscape  man  to 
success,  but  they  should  be  carefully  dusted 
before  setting  forth  either  after  they  are  in 
the  slides  or  before  ;  but  in  mentioning  one 
particular  make  of  plate  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  they  are  the  only  ones  I  should 
care  to  use ;  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
habit,  and  a  reluctance  to  forsake  the 
paths  wherein  we  have  met  with  mode- 
rate success  to  fly  to  others  that  w^e  know- 
not  of. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  given  similar  ad- 
vice to  the  foregoing  on  similar  occasions, 
and  it  is  neither  particularly  original  nor 
revolutionary  ;  but  so  long  as  color  cor- 
rected plates  are  used  to  so  small  an  ex- 
tent when  compared  to  the  total  consump- 
tion of  dry- plates,  I  feel  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  hammer  away  at  the  same  nail 
until  it  is  driven  home. 
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The  Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon 
for  1 90 1  will  be  held  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
from  November  18  to  December  14,  1901. 

The  j)urpose  of  the  Salon  is  to  exhibit 
that  class  of  work  only  in  which  there  is 
distinct  evidence  of  individual  artistic  feel- 
ing and  execution,  the  pictures  to  be  rigidly 
selected  by  a  competent  jury. 

No  awards  are  offered,  and  no  charge  will 
be  made  to  exhibitors.  Each  exhibitor  will 
be  furnished  with  a  catalogue,  which  will  be 
the  official  notification  of  acceptance. 

No  exhibitor  must  submit  more  than  ten 
pictures,  each  of  which  must  be  framed 
separately. 

The  title  of  each  picture  and  the  ex- 
hibitor's name  and  address  must  be  clearly 
written  on  the  labels  provided,  which  must 
be  attached  by  the  exhibitor  to  the  back  of 
each  picture.  Nothing  may  appear  on  the 
front  of  the  picture  except  the  title  and 
the  exhibitor's  name. 


All  communications  and  all  pictures  sub- 
mitted for  exhibition  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Broad  Street  above  Arch,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna.,  U.  S.  A.  All  pictures 
must  be  forwarded  at  owner's  risk,  carriage 
prepaid^  and  delivered  at  the  Academy  not 
later  than  5  p.M.,Wednesday,Oct.3o,  1901. 

The  management  will  use  all  reasonable 
care  to  prevent  any  loss  or  damage  to 
pictures  in  its  charge,  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  such  occurrence. 

Foreign  contributors  are  requested  to 
submit  their  pictures,  unmounted,  by  post. 
The  management  will  suitably  mount  and 
frame  them  before  exhibition,  at  no  cost 
to  the  exhibitor,  and  will  afterward  return 
them  by  registered  post. 

Jury  of  Selection :  MV.  Charles  I.  Berg, 
New  York;  Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston, 
Washington  ;  Mr.  Allen  Drew  Cook,  Mr. 
George  W.  Hewitt,  and  Herbert  M.  Howe, 
M.D.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  DETROIT, 
August  6th  to  gth  inclusive. 


This  is  the  last  opportunity  to  speak 
with  our  readers  before  the  opening  of  the 
National  Convention  at  Detroit.  Our  last 
word,  as  was  our  first  word  about  the  first 
national  convention,  is  to  every  reader : 
Put  things  aside  and  attend  the  convention. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  have  an  exhibit, 
others  will  not  exhibit  for  one  reason  or 
another;  but  exhibit  or  no  exhibit,  we 
would  urge  all  to  be  in  Detroit  August  6th 
to  9th  next.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  the 
Educational  Convention  will  set  the  pace 
for  the  century,  and  we  hope  that  every 
photographer  who  reads  these  pages  will 
embrace  the  opportunity. 

The  various  features  of  the  affair  have 
already  been  detailed  in  earlier  issues  ;  the 
last  words  from  the  officers  and  a  note 
from  Mr.  Griffith  are  given  herewith  as  a 
final  rally. 

MAKE   AN    EXHIBIT    IF    POSSIBLE. 

Every  photographer  is  specially  urged  to 
make  and  send  pictures  to  the  exhibition  at 
this  convention.  It  is  the  first  one  where 
all  are  on  the  same  footing  and  where  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  there  will  be  such 
a  class  of  work  as  was  never  shown  before,  • 
work  in  which  the  best  has  been  done 
simply  for  the  love  of  the  art,  and  not  for 
what  is  to  be  gained  in  the  way  of  medals 
and  prizes. 

In  former  conventions  it  has  been 
medals  and  prizes,  with  a  lot  of  jealousy, 
heart  burnings,  and  bickering  after.  This 
time  there  are  to  be  no  classes  or  prizes. 
It  is  to  be  work,  comparison,  and  an  honest 
desire  to  find  the  good  qualities  in  others* 
work  as  well  as  our  own.  Is  this  not  the 
better  way  ?  Let  us  give  it  a  good  trial ; 
come,  bring  your  work ;  put  it  side  by  side 
with  others.  See  what  they  are  doing. 
Are  their  pictures  better,  and  if  so,  why  ? 
Let  every  photographer  enter  into  the 
work  of  this  convention  in  the  spirit  of 
education,  come  prepared  to  steal  the 
other  man's  thunder,  or  realize  that  you 
are  making  as  good  pictures  as  the  best, 
and  if  you  are  not,  then  go  home  with  the 
determination  that  you  will  make  as  good 
as  any  of  them,  or  know  the  reason  why. 


So  again  we  say,  send  an  exhibition  and 
then  come  yourself. 

D.  D.  Spellman, 

First  Vice-President. 

P.  S. — All  pictures  submitted  for  exhibi- 
tion must  be  addressed  to  D.  D.  Spellman, 
First  Vice-President  P.  A.  of  A.,  Light 
Guard  Armory,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
delivered  by  August  ist,   charges  prepaid. 

AS    AN    INVESTMENT. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Detroit  will  herald 
the  coming  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  and  all  will 
be  in  readiness  to  receive  our  mentions. 
In  every  direction  are  indications  that  the 
meet  will  be  pronounced  the  grandest  issue 
of  our  Association,  and  when  its  success  is 
proclaimed  through  all  the  land,  how 
proud  you  will  feel  to  be  one  that  partici- 
pated in  its  victory. 

In  the  present  prosperous  business  con- 
dition you  cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  If 
your  business  is  not  prospering  along  with 
other  lines  something  is  wrong,  and  you 
must  come  to  find  out  what  it  is.  If  you 
haven't  the  money,  borrow  it  from  your 
neighbors,  or  touch  your  friends  for  it,  but 
come  by  all  means  ;  it  will  be  your  best 
effort  toward  improving  your  business. 
There  will  be  talks  by  people  who  know 
more  than  they  can  contain,  and  must 
shed  their  knowledge,  so  come  with  a 
good  receptacle  to  rake  it  in,  but  remember 
the  big  head  does  not  always  hold  the  most. 

Detroit  is  known  for  its  hospitality,  and 
those  who  know  enough  need  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  educational  feature,  but 
can  turn  out  for  a  jolly  good  time ;  it  will 
be  there  for  the  asking  or  taking ;  in  fact,  it 
will  be  heaped  upon  you. 

In  return  for  all  that  is  offered  you,  we 
have  but  one  request :  send  us  a  few  bits  of 
your  best  work,  a  week  or  two  in  advance 
of  the  opening,  we  will  see  to  the  proper 
hanging.  Do  not  delay,  as  everything 
must  be  in  readiness  August  6th,  and  no 
exhibit  can  be  placed  after  the  opening 
date.  Let  us  impress  you  with  the  fact 
that  your  attendance  means  money  in  your 
purse,    skill    in    your  art,    success  to   the 
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convention,  and  a  loyal  obligation  to  the 
P.  A.  of  A.         Fraternally  yours, 

H.  S.  Klein, 
Second  Vice-President  P.  A.  of  A. 

DETROIT. 

Photographer,  stop  and  think  what  this 
may  mean  to  you.  This  is  an  age  of 
progress,  and  the  photographer  who  does 
not  keep  up  with  every  department  of  his 
work  is  bound  to  fall  behind.  You  cannot 
afford  to  let  any  opportunity  go  by  wherein 
you  can  gain.  If  you  have  missed  other 
conventions  you  have  regretted  it  no  doubt, 
but  if  you  miss  this  one  you  cannot  forgive 
yourself.  Then,  too,  you  go  to  Detroit, 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  all  this  broad 
country.  You  say  that  is  putting  it  pretty 
strong  ?  Well,  ask  any  of  your  friends  who 
have  visited  it,  who  have  glided  over  the 
river's  blue  waters,  have  watched  the  con- 
stantly moving  panorama  of  ves.sels  that 
carry  the  wealth  of  the  lake  cities ;  who 
have  walked  or  ridden  up  and  down  its 
broad  avenues,  or  rested  beneath  the  trees 
in  its  splendid  parks.  They  will  all  say 
the  same  thing.  And  it  is  historic  Detroit 
that  will  welcome  you — in  tradition  older 
than  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  colonies  so 
changeful  in  their  moods  that  she  has  even 
changed  her  flag  five  times.  First  the 
lilies  of  France  floated  over  her  people, 
then  the  cross  of  St.  George  became  her 
shield ;  later  by  the  fate  of  nations  she 
came  into  the  fold  of  the  stars  and  stripes, 
only  to  return  again  to  her  former  royal 
lover,  from  whose  arms  she  was  again  taken 
to  remain  forever  under  the  shadow  of  Old 
Glory.  Ravaged  by  sword  and  fire,  she 
rose  from  her  ashes  to  become  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  great  Northwest.  Famous  in 
song  and  story,  she  wraps  herself  in  modem 
robes,  but  the  perfume  of  the  past  lingers 
with  her  still.  Everywhere  her  praises  are 
sung,  but  we  revel  most  in  her  beauty 
when  others  enjoy  it,  and  it  is  to  this  place 
that  the  photographers  of  America  are 
invited. 

Come  and  bring  your  wives  or  sweet- 
hearts, forgetting  for  the  time  the  worry 
and  care  of  bread  winning.  A  rest  is  not 
all  that  you  will  receive,  for  this  is  the 
educational  convention  where  you  will  be 
treated  to  a  splendid  exhibit  of  what  others 


are  doing  and  have  done.  You  need  not 
fear  the  decision  of  the  judges — there  will 
be  none— each  will  do  the  thing  that  he 
thinks  he  can  do  best,  and  you  can 
measure  your  own  failings  or  merits  by  his 
success  or  failure  as  you  see  it  by  com- 
parison. Bickerings,  heart  burnings  and 
jealousies  will  find  no  place  at  this  con- 
vention, for  there  will  be  no  medals  or 
prizes,  but  every  man  will  stand  on  his  own 
foundation,  and  finding  it  built  of  sand  can 
steal  the  corner-stone  of  his  neighbor  and 
begin  the  building  anew,  of  better  and 
grander  work  than  he  had  dreamed  of. 

It  would  be  hard  to  list  the  good  things 
that  are  being  prepared  for  you.  We  can 
only  say  come  and  enjoy  them,  profit  by 
them,  and  go  back  home  with  new  life, 
new  ambitions,  higher  hopes,  and  higher 
aims.  A.  H.  Griffith. 

Df.troit.  June  6. 

Mr.  W.  1.  Scandlin,  of  Anthony* s  iV/^- 
tographic  Bull e tin ^  is  arranging  a  special 
convention  party  from  New  York  which 
offers  definite  advantages  to  photographers 
travelling  from  Eastern  points.  Full  par- 
ticulars can  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
Scandlin,  care  of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  & 
Co.,  124  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

Secure  tourist  tickets  to  the  Educational 
Convention  in  Detroit y  August  6  to  Q. 

In  connection  with  the  railroad  rate  of 
one  and  one-third  fare  on  the  certificate 
plan  which,  with  return  limit  until  August 
14,  has  been  granted  to  the  Photographers* 
Association  of  America  Convention  in 
Detroit,  there  is  a  regular  summer  tourist 
rate  to  Detroit  from  all  points  in  the  cen- 
tral passenger  association  territory,  which 
extends  to  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cairo  on  the  west ;  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Huntington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling  and 
Buffalo  on  the  east.  These  tickets  are  in 
most  cases  less  than  the  fare  and  a  third, 
and  have  return  limit  good  until  October 
31,  allowing  lots  of  time  for  side  trips,  etc. 
Also  tourist  tickets  can  be  purchased  from 
almost  all  points  to  Mt.  Clemens,  a  summer 
resort  only  a  few  minutes*  ride  on  the 
trolley  car  from  Detroit. 
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Those  taking  advantage  of  the  fare  and 
one-third  rate,  will  pay  one  full  fare  from 
starting-point  to  Detroit,  and  at  the  time 
of  purchasing  ticket  must  get  a  certifi- 
cate from  ticket-agent,  which,  after  being 


signed  at  the  convention  hall,  will  entitle 
them  to  a  rate  of  one-third  the  regular  fare 
home. 

D.  D.  Spellman, 
First  Vice-President  P.  A.  of  A. 


BROMIDE  AND  OTHER  PAPERS, 


The  actions  that  take  place  in  the  film 
of  a  bromide  paper  are  very  similar  to 
those  occurring  in  a  dry  plate  film.  Both 
paper  and  plate  are  coated  with  bromide 
or  iodobromide  emulsion,  though  in  gen- 
eral the  paper  emulsion  is  much  slower 
than  the  other.  A  plate,  however,  when 
exposed  in  a  camera,  receives  an  impres- 
sion of  color,  while  the  paper  in  a  frame 
is  merely  affected  by  white  light  or  not  at 
all.  Of  the  seven  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
those  nearest  the  violet  end  are  more  ac- 
tinic on  silver  bromide  than  those  near  the 
red  end ;  hence,  a  photograph  of  a  subject 
containing  much  variety  of  color  will  be, 
as  it  were,  unequally  lighted.  The  red 
parts  of  the  subject  should  have  received 
longer  exposure,  and  the  blue  portions 
shorter.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  mix- 
ing with  the  emulsion  an  isochromatizing 
agent,  such  as  cyanin  or  erythrosin.  A 
solution  of  I  grain  in  100  minims  of  am- 
monia and  20  ounces  of  water  may  be 
used ;  ordinary  plates  may  be  color-sensi- 
tized by  soaking  them  in  this  solution  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  then  rapidly  washing 
them  to  remove  excess  of  dye ;  they  are, 
of  course,  dried  before  use. 

When  making  a  bromide  paper  emulsion 
we  have  no  difficulties  regarding  color  to 
contend  with  ;  a  mixture  of  silver  bromide 
with  gelatine  containing  a  slight  excess  of 
potassium  bromide  is  capable  of  giving 
the  best  results.  The  silver  bromide  is 
prepared  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  or  ammonium  bromide, 
in  which  part  or  all  of  the  gelatine  neces- 
sary has  been  dissolved.  Now,  if  there 
be  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  the  paper 
will  be  stained  immediately  on  develop- 
ment ;  if  potassium  or  ammonium  bromide 
be  in  excess,  the  paper  will  be  difficult  to 
develop  on  account  of  the  restraining  ac- 
tions of  these  salts ;  moreover,  if  ammo- 
nium bromide  be  used,  ammonium  nitrate 
will  be  formed : 


AgNO,-f  NH,  Br^AgBr+NH.NO,. 

This  new  nitrate  of  ammonium  is  very 
deliquescent,  and  if  present  in  the  paper 
will  destroy  its  keeping  qualities.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  to  render  the  emul- 
sion suitable  for  coating  we  must  rid  it  of 
(i)  excess  silver  nitrate,  (2)  excess  bro- 
mide, (3)  any  deliquescent  salts. 

This  is  affected  by  dividing  up  the  emul- 
sion into  extremely  fine  particles  under  an 
absorbent  or  solvent  liquid.  There  are 
two  methods:  the  first  is  to  slowly  pour 
the  emulsion  at  about  90°  F.  into  four 
times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  which  precipi- 
tates it,  and  at  the  same  time  extracts  all 
the  water  present,  thus  removing  the  sol- 
uble salts ;  the  other  method  is  to  scjueeze 
the  set  emulsion  through  fine  canvas  or 
muslin,  the  whole  being  held  under  the 
surface  of  water.  This  wash  water,  con- 
taining the  divided  emulsion,  is  then 
poured  through  a  large  filter  funnel  pro- 
vided with  a  muslin  filter ;  the  wash  water 
passes  through,  leaving  the  emulsion  in  the 
funnel ;  this  is  scooped  out,  pressed  be- 
tween dry  rags,  and  then  melted  up  again. 
It  may,  however,  be  first  subjected  to  an- 
other similar  washing,  or  it  may  be  placed 
in  a  sieve  under  a  tap,  and  left  in  running 
water  for  two  or  three  hours. 

The  haloid  salts  of  silver  are  not  by 
any  means  the  only  substances  that  are  sen- 
sitive to  light.  The  chloride  of  thallium 
blackens  in  light,  and  ferrous  phosphate 
also  darkens.  We  know,  however,  that 
silver  bromide  undergoes  no  visible  change 
after  a  correct  exposure,  and  that  the  visi- 
ble change  is  produced  by  the  after  process 
of  development.  Similarly,  there  are  many 
other  substances  which  undergo  invisible 
changes  in  light,  the  most  important  of 
them  being  certain  colloid  substances,  such 
as  gimi  arabic,  gelatine,  etc.,  when  mixed 
with  a  dichromate.  Let  us  expose  a  sheet 
of  paper  coated  with   gelatine  and  then 
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soaked  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potas- 
sium dichroniate,  and  dried  under  a  glass 
plate  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  black  and  the  other  transparent. 
After  a  few  minutes  we  remove  it  and  pour 
warm  water  over  it.  Very  soon  we  shall 
find,  on  examining  the  paper,  that  the  part 
of  it  exposed  under  the  transparent  half 
of  the  glass  still  remains  in  a  sticky  condi- 
tion, while  the  other  part,  which  was  hid- 
den under  the  black  half  of  the  glass,  has 
now  no  gelatine  whatever  adhering  to  it. 
We  gather  from  this  that,  after  exposure, 
such  portions  as  had  been  affected  by  light 
were  rendered  insoluble.  If,  then,  we  had 
previously  mixed  some  coloring  matter,  in- 
soluble in  water,  with  the  gelatine,  we 
should  now  have  a  paper  half  colored  and 
half  plain.  Thus,  then,  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  carbon  process.  The 
tissue  is  merely  paper-coated  with  gelatine 
and  pigment.  This  is  sensitized  a  few 
hours  before  use  by  soaking  it  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate.  When 
dry  it  is  printed  and  then  placed  in  cold 
water,  along  with  another  paper  the  same 
size  coated  with  plain  gelatine,  to  which  a 
litde  formalin  has  been  added,  the  latter 
agent  causing  the  two  films  to  stick  to  each 
other  better.  After  two  minutes*  soaking 
we  may  place  under  water  the  tissue  upon 
the  water  film  to  film,  and  lift  them  out  of 
the  water,  together  and  scjueeze  them ; 
when  they  have  been  left  thus  for  twenty 
minutes  we  can  place  them  in  water  at 
120°  F.  and  separate  them.  Then  wash 
off  the  soluble  pigment  from  the  transfer. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  hardening 
action  of  light  goes  on  after  exposure, 
automatically,  so  that  tissue  cannot  be 
kept  after  it  has  once  been  printed  ;  sensi- 
tized tissue  similarly  becomes  insoluble  in 
about  fifteen  days,  so  that  unless  it  is  to  be 
used  soon  after  purchase,  it  is  better  to 
buy  the  unsensitized  paper  and  soak  it  in 
the  dichromate  at  home. 

AVhen  a  metal  combines  with  an  acid  to 
form  two  distinct  salts,  one  of  which  con- 
tains more  of  the  acid  than  the  other,  the 
former  is  termed  an  '*ic'*  salt  and  the 
latter  an  *  *  ous ' '  salt.  Thus  FeCl,  repre- 
sents feme  chloride  or  iron  perchloride, 
and  FeCl,  is  the  chemical  symbol  for 
ieirous  chloride.  There  are  a  great  many 
such  salts  of   iron,   and  in   almost   every 


case  the  /V  salt  is  reduced  by  light  to  the 
ous  salt.  The  ferropnissiate  process  de- 
pends on  this  property.  Ferrous  phos- 
phate has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
sensitive  salt,  and  it  is  probably  converted 
into  a  subphosphate  or  an  oxide. 

When  an  iodide  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  a  mercurous  salt,  a  green  impure  pre- 
cipitate of  mercurous  iodide,  Hg,I,,  is 
formed.  If  this  be  applied  with  a  carrier 
such  as  gum  arabic  to  paper  and  exposed, 
it  is  partly  reduced  to  mercury,  and  mer- 
curic iodide  is  formed : 

Hg,I,-Hg+HgI,. 

This  Hgl,  can  be  removed  to  a  certain 
extent  with  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
leaving  an  image  of  black  mercury  or  low 
compounds  of  the  same.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  get  a  passable  result  by  this 
process,  which  is  nevertheless  of  interest, 
as  it  offers  a  method  for  printing  in  mer- 
cury. 

Ordinary  paper  may  be  sensitized  by 
brushing  it  over  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  uranium  nitrate.  It  is  printed  till  the 
shadows  are  just  visible,  and  developed 
with  potassium  ferricyanide.  If  the  phos- 
phate of  uranium  be  dissolved  in  tartaric 
acid  and  applied  to  paper,  the  prints  will 
have  more  detail  than  they  possess  when 
coated  with  the  nitrate.  AVith  uranium 
phosphate  we  may  compare  silver  phos- 
phate, which,  when  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  yields  very  pleasing  prints. — 
Practical  Photographer, 


Photography  for  the  Press.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  manuals  on  **  Photog- 
raphy for  Profit,"  published  by  The  Pho- 
tograniy  Limited,  London,  and  although 
chiefly  intended  for  British  photographers, 
contains  much  useful  information  for  all 
photographers  producing  material  available 
for  reproduction  in  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, etc.  The  kind  of  subjects  most  de- 
sired by  editors,  or  for  calendars,  booklets, 
etc.  ;  plans  for  making  prints  quickly, 
and  hints  concerning  their  profitable  dis- 
posal, with  other  interesting  questions  of  a 
similar  sort,  are  fully  dealt  with.  The  price 
of  the  book  is  50  cents,  and  we  believe 
that  our  readers  can  obtain  it  from  Ten- 
nant  &  Ward. 


BACKING  PLATES. 


BY   JEX    BARDWELL. 


In  the  early  days  of  wet-plate  photog- 
raphy we  sometimes  had  an  outdoor  photo- 
graph to  take  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
gallery.  Sending  the  camera  ahead  by  the 
boy,  we  would  follow  with  the  plateholder 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  to  keep  the  plate  cool 
and  moist,  and  as  an  additional  precaution 
we  would  place  a  piece  of  wet  red  blotting- 
paper  on  the  back  of  the  plate  (in  those 
days  blotting-paper  was  always  red),  using 
the  wet  paper  simply  to  help  keep  the  plate 
from  drying.  When  taking  the  bath  out 
and  coating  the  plate  on  the  spot  I  did  not 
use  the  paper  backing. 

Having  a  good  deal  of  outdoor  work,  I 
began  to  obser\'e  that,  for  some  cause,  the 
negatives  made  on  those  plates  which  had 
the  paper  backing  were  somewhat  sharper 
and  more  clear  than  the  others.  AVe  were 
troubled  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
subject,  with  what  we  nowadays  call  hala- 
tion, but  it  was  then  understood  as  being 
caused  by  a  creeping  of  the  light  on  the 
surface  of  the  film. 

It  was  in  the  sixties  that  I  did  most 
of  my  outdoor  work  on  collodion  dry 
plates,  and  finally  found  the  coffee  dry 
plate  to  give  me  the  best  satisfaction.  This 
plate  was  freer  from  the  halation  effect, 
and  the  plate  worked  at  its  best  when  in  a 
bone-dry  condition.  I  therefore  discon- 
tinued using  the  wet  pad.  When  the  dry 
gelatine  plate  came  into  use,  halation  be- 
came more  troublesome. 

About  this  time  I  recalled  an  account  of 
the  cause  of  halation.  The  article  stated 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  back  surface  of  the 
glass  plate.  This  accounted  for  the  im- 
provement in  my  wet  plates  when  packed 
with  the  wet  red  blotting-paper.  I  could 
not  use  wet  paper  in  holders,  so  I  soaked 
some  carbon  tissue  in  glycerine,  but  I  did 
not  like  it,  and  gave  up  backing  my  plates. 
One  day  I  had  a  call  to  photograph  some 
plants  in  a  greenhouse,  and,  on  develop- 
ment, I  found  the  plates  spoiled  by  hala- 
tion. I  hunted  up  a  formula,  and  tried 
them  again.  They  were  so  satisfactory 
that  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  backed  all 
my  plates  for  outdoor  work.     I  consider  a 


backed  plate  indispensable  for  this  work ; 
in  fact,  there  are  very  few  subjects  but 
what  would  be  better  if  taken  on  backed 
plates. 

Plates  can  now  be  procured  already 
backed.  The  Lovell  backed  plates  are  a 
ready  example.  To  those  who  may  wish 
to  back  their  own  plates  I  will  describe 
how  I  do  it.  I  first  procure  a  gilder's  mop 
or  a  round  badger,  as  the  best  brush  to  use 
in  applying  the  backing,  which  should  be 
stiff  enough  not  to  run  on  the  plate.  Open 
the  plate -box  and  take  out  two  plates,  hold- 
ing them  in  the  left  hand,  face  to  face. 
Dip  the  brush  in  the  backing  and  cover  the 
plate.  Then  turn  the  plates  over  and  back 
the  other;  then  set  them  up  to  dry.  I 
need  not  say  that  this  is  to  be  done  in  a 
very  subdued  light.  I  have  a  box  in  my 
dark-room,  having  a  tight  cover,  in  which 
I  place  the  plates,  and  with  the  backing  I 
use  they  are  dry  in  fifteen  minutes,  ready 
to  place  in  their  holders.  To  remove  the 
backing  I  have  a  piece  of  soft  sponge,  flat, 
about  five  inches  long  and  three  broad. 
Soak  the  sponge  in  water,  squeeze  nearly 
dry,  and  go  over  the  back  twice.  This 
will  remove  most  of  it.  Turn  the  sponge 
over  end  for  end,  and  with  it  you  leave  the 
glass  perfectly  clean. 

Backing,  too,  can  now  be  purchased. 
The  best  I  have  found  is  Alvord's  opaque. 
It  is  opaque,  dries  quickly,  and  is  easily 
removed.  I  can  strongly  recommend  it. 
It  is  what  I  use,  and  is  better  than  I  can 
make  it,  although  there  may  be  others  just 
as  good. 

Teape's  Backing  : 

Gum  Solution z  oz. 

Caramel i  " 

Burnt  Sienna,  ground  in  water  .        .  2  ozs. 

Mix.  and  add  Alcohol        .  .  a  *' 

Backing  Sheets  for  Dry  Plates  : 

Gelatine i  part. 

Water a  parts. 

Glycerine i  part. 

Indian  Ink     .  .a  small  addition. 

Make  a  paste,  and  coat  strong  paper. 
Place  the  prepared  material  face  downward 
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on  waxed  glass  to  set.     Press  to  back  of 
plate  before  putting  into  dark  slide. 

Anything  that  will  improve  a  negative  is 
worthy  of  trial.  Backing  is  cheap  and 
easy  of  application.  Its  utility  is  unques- 
tioned. I  coat  one  dozen  plates  and  put 
in  box  to  dry  in  fifteen  minutes.    In  another 


fifteen  minutes  they  are  dry  (using  Alvord's 
opaque). 

In  looking  over  my  old  plates,  I  am  sorry 
I  ever  made  a  negative  without  its  being 
backed. 

The  ready-backed  plate  is,  of  course, 
most  convenient  for  amateurs. 


INTERIOR   PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Interiors  are  rarely  attempted  by  the 
ordinary  photographer,  and  when  they  are 
the  results,  through  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience, are  usually  the  reverse  of  encour- 
aging. Some  practical  hints  on  the  two 
chief  branches  of  indoor  photography, 
architecture  and  portraiture,  may  therefore 
be  of  interest  and  use  to  many  readers. 

To  deal  with  architectural  work  first, 
says  a  writer  in  Scraps^  the  choice  of  view 
is  an  all-important  point.  Two  workers  of 
equal  technical  skill  may  visit  an  ordinary 
country  church,  and  while  one  produces 
a  series  of  interesting  pictures  the  other 
turns  out  a  collection  of  guide-book 
*' views"  of  the  dreariest  and  most  eye- 
wearying  kind.  As  a  rule,  the  simpler  the 
subject  the  more  pleasing  the  result.  The 
great  mistake  is  to  attempt  too  much. 
When  a  photographer  enters  a  grand  old 
church  or  cathedral  he  feels  himself  bound 
to  make  a  heroic  attempt  to  get  it  all  on 
one  plate.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
perspective  is  terribly  exaggerated  and  the 
grace  of  the  design  utterly  lost.  One  sees 
a  bewildering  mass  of  detail,  and  two  long 
rows  of  pillars  tapering  away  to  an  east  or 
west  window  in  the  far  distance,  apparently 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  A  far  better 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  place  would  be 
given  if,  instead  of  making  this  insane  at- 
tempt to  include  the  whole,  the  worker 
limited  himself  to  a  single  group  of  pillars 
or  a  representative  corner.  Here  he  could 
hope  to  do  justice  to  his  subject;  in  the 
other  case  it  would  be  impossible. 

Before  setting  up  his  camera  the  pho- 
tographer should  walk  round  the  building 
and  carefully  note  likely  positions,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  lighting.  The 
latter  is  a  very  important  point  in  interior 
photography,  where  extreme  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  are  always  liable  to  ob- 
trude themselves  unnoticed  into  the  pic- 


ture. Above  all,  he  should  be  careful  not 
to  get  a  brilliandy  lighted  window  in  the 
range  of  view.  This  would  show  in  the 
result  as  a  detail-patch  of  white,  and  ut- 
terly ruin  the  photograph.  For  this  reason, 
when  photographing  inside  churches,  it  is 
generally  best  to  choose  views  looking 
toward  the  north,  because  not  only  is  that 
side  bettei-  illuminated  than  the  south,  as 
the  stronger  light  comes  from  the  latter 
side,  but  the  windows  are  far  less  brightly 
lighted,  and  halation  is  not  so  much  to  be 
feared. 

Halation,  of  course,  may  be  minimized 
by  using  backed  plates,  but  even  a  backed 
plate  is  not  proof,  if  we  subject  it  to  such 
a  severe  test  as  a  south  window  in  a  badly 
lighted  church  with  the  sun  or  a  bright 
cloud  behind.  The  writer  has  always  ad- 
vocated the  universal  use  of  backed  plates. 
There  are  few  subjects,  be  they  landscape, 
portraiture,  or  what  you  will,  that  do  not 
give  better  results  on  backed  than  on  un- 
backed plates.  Halation  is  present  more 
or  less  in  every  photograph  taken  on  an 
unbacked  plate,  and  though  not  apparent 
to  the  eye  except  in  extreme  cases,  it  none 
the  less  detracts  slightly  from  the  crispness 
and  sparkle  of  the  result.  The  makers 
supply  their  plates  backed  at  a  very  slightly 
augmented  cost,  and  it  is  certainly  well 
worth  the  few  extra  pence  to  buy  them  and 
use  them  always. 

Any  ordinary  camera  will  do  for  archi- 
tectural interiors,  provided  that  it  be  fitted 
with  a  fairly  good  lens  and  a  swing-back. 
The  last  is  a  sine  qua  non,  as  there  are  few 
interiors  where  anything  decent  can  be  got 
without  tilting  the  camera  somewhat ;  and, 
of  course,  the  swing-back  has  then  to  be 
called  into  play  in  order  to  keep  the  up- 
right lines  vertical.  Some  workers  recom- 
mend a  spirit-level,  but  the  writer  has  only 
found  this  a  distracting  and  irritating  little 
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toy.  Beside,  one  can  always  make  certain 
that  the  camera  is  level  by  seeing  that  the 
vertical  lines  in  the  image  are  parallel  with 
the  sides  of  the  focusing-screen. 

If  a  hand  camera  has  to  be  used  and  it 
has  no  swing-back,  the  only  thing  is  to 
elevate  it  bodily,  either  by  standing  on  a 
bench  or  borrowing  a  pair  of  steps,  or  else 
taking  it  up  into  a  gallery  or  other  raised 
position. 

If  the  swing-back  be  used,  care  should 
be  taken  to  re-focus  after  adjusting  it,  and 
to  use  a  small  stop  in  order  to  get  the  image 
quite  sharp  all  over.  Tilting  the  camera  is 
often  a  very  delicate  performance  on  the 
polished  stone  floors  of  many  of  our 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and  the  legs  are 
as  likely  as  not  to  slip  away  at  a  critical 
moment,  provoking  feelings  peculiarly  out 
of  place  in  a  sacred  edifice.  To  remedy 
this  carry  three  small  pieces  of  cork  in 
your  pocket,  and  stick  them  on  the  pointed 
ends  of  the  stand.  Added  rigidity  is  also 
given  if  the  tripod  is  so  adjusted  to  the 
base-board  of  the  camera  that  one  leg 
sticks  out  behind  and  the  other  two 
open  in  front,  instead  of  vice  versa,  as 
most  photographers  prefer  to  have  them 
when  focusing. 

In  a  dark  interior  focusing  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  get  a  friend 
to  walk  about  in  front  with  a  lighted  match 
or  candle-end  in  his  hand. 

Now  we  come  to  exposure,  which  is  the 
all-important  point.  Without  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-expose 
an  interior,  the  writer  may  safely  assert 
that  it  is  very  difficult  so  to  do.  Patience 
is  a  virtue  in  the  photographer  of  interiors, 
and  also  in  his  friends,  if  any  accompany 
him.  Indeed,  it  is  these  non-photographic 
friends  who  come  out  sight-seeing  with  us 
that  are  responsible  for  a  great  many  of 
our  failures.  A  wait  of  half  an  hour  or  so 
is  not  at  all  acceptable  to  them,  nor,  if  the 
truth  be  told,  to  the  photographer  himself, 
and  he  is  only  too  glad  to  believe  that  the 
plate  has  *  *  had  long  enough  ' '  and  to  clap 
on  the  cap. 

The  moral  is,  not  to  go  out  with  non- 
photographic  friends  if  you  mean  serious 
business,  and  also  to  go  prepared,  either 
with  book  or  other  amusement,  for  long 
waits.  One  may  very  profitably  employ 
the  time  of  waiting  in  getting  one's  notes 


up-to-date  or  in  walking  around  looking  for 
fresh  pictures.  The  camera  should  always 
he  protected  by  the  focusing-cloth.  There 
may  be  a  slight  leakage  which,  though  not 
enough  to  make  itself  apparent  during  the 
few  seconds  which  suffice  for  an  ordinary 
subject,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  fog  the 
plate  during  an  exposure  of  half  an  hour 
or  so. 

Very  little  advice  can  be  given  as  to  the 
exact  length  of  exposure  required,  but  on 
a  fine  summer's  day,  using //3 2  and  an 
ordinary  plate,  twenty  minutes  will  be  found 
about  right  for  an  average  church  interior. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  very  rough  estimate. 
Dull  weather  is  best  for  architectural  in- 
teriors, as  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
are  not  nearly  so  much  accentuated. 

So  much  for  architectural  work  ;  let  us 
now  turn  to  indoor  portraiture.  The  re- 
marks on  development  below  apply  equally 
to  both.  Indoor  portraiture  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  most  hideous 
results  that  photography  has  ever  presented 
to  its  devotees.  Who,  at  some  period  of 
his  existence,  has  not  been  haunted  by  one 
of  those  glaring  white  faces,  with  perhaps 
one  side  in  utter  darkness,  with  two  black 
smudges  for  eyes,  and  a  dirty  streak  for  a 
mouth,  the  whole  proudly  exhibited  by 
some  enthusiastic  young  novice  as  a  **  pho- 
tograph ' '  actually  taken  in  our  sitting- 
room. 

Putting  flash-light  aside,  as  not  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  short  article,  we 
must  not  attempt  to  introduce  surrounding 
details,  such  as  furniture,  into  the  picture, 
but  must  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
sitter,  and  principally  on  the  lighting  of  the 
face.  A  plain  background  of  some  neutral 
tint  should  be  employed.  Such  a  one  may 
be  easily  made  by  hanging  up  a  table-cloth 
or  a  few  yards  of  drab  material.  One  can 
generally  find  something  in  the  house  that 
will  do,  and  so  save  any  expense  in  the 
matter. 

Suppose  that  we  are  working  in  an  ordi- 
nary room  lighted  by  one  window.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  sitter  too 
near,  or  there  will  be  a  very  harsh  light  on 
his  face.  On  the  other  hand,  if  too  far 
away,  the  exposure  becomes  disproportion- 
ately long.  The  thing  is  to  strike  the 
happy  medium. 

AVherever  the  sitter  is  placed  we  shall 
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need  a  reflector  of  some  sort — some  means 
of  diffusing  the  light  and  of  evenly  illu- 
minating the  face. 

The  distance  of  the  sitter  from  the  win- 
dow depends  on  the  size  of  the  latter. 
With  a  large  window  he  can,  of  course,  be 
much  further  back.  As  a  rough  rule,  about 
one  and  a  half  times  the  width  of  the 
window,  diagonally  back  from  the  nearest 
corner,  will  be  found  a  good  distance.  The 
sitter  should  be  about  three-quarters  face  to 
the  window,  and  the  illumination  of  the 
other  quarter  be  left  to  the  reflector,  which 
may  consist  of  a  screen  of  white  paper,  of 
a  sheet  hung  on  a  clothes-horse,  or  even  a 
looking-glass. 

No  direct  sunshine  should  be  admitted, 
and  the  window  panes  should  be  covered 
with  white  tissue  paper  if  the  sun  is  shining 
on  them  at  the  time.  The  image  should 
be  very  carefully  examined  on  the  screen 


to  see  that  there  are  no  undue  contrasts  or 
brilliantly  lighted  patches.  All  these  would 
be  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  result. 

A  large  stop  and  rapid  backed  plates 
should  be  used.  The  thing  is  to  cut  down 
the  exposure  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  strained  appearance  which  peo- 
ple's features  always  assume  when  kept 
rigid  for  any  length  of  time.  One  must, 
however,  take  care,  to  give  a  ver)'  full 
exposure. 

To  conclude,  just  a  few  words  with  re- 
gard to  the  development  of  interior  pho- 
tographs. They  must  be  developed  slowly 
and  cautiously,  with  weak  solutions  con- 
taining the  minimum  of  pyro.  One  should 
aim  at  a  soft  negative  full  of  detail  and 
gradation.  It  will  generally  be  found  that 
there  is  quite  enough  contrast  present  in 
the  result,  without  making  any  special 
effort  to  produce  it. 
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The  second  convention  of  this  associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  Octo- 
ber 3,  4  and  5,  at  which  it  is  hoped  the 
photographers  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  will  gather  in  good  round  numbers. 
Mr.  Charles  Butter^orth,  an  old  subscriber, 
sends  the  subjoined  letter  of  information  : 

An  organizing  convention  was  held  in 
this  city  last  October  (growing  out  of  a 
local  organization  of  the  photographers  of 
Portland),  with  an  attendance  of  over  one 
hundred  photographers  from  the  three 
States  mentioned,  at  which  were  shown 
thirty-four  exhibits  by  photographers  and 
thirteen  by  manufacturers  and  dealers.  At 
that  convention,  which  lasted  three  days, 
was  organized  a  tri-State  association,  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Photographers'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest." 

The  officers  elected  for  the  present  year 
are : 

A.  L.  Jackson,  Tacoma,  President. 

H.  D.  Trover,  Salem,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Charles  Butterworth,  Portland,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

E.  L.  Curtis,  Seattle,  Vice-President  for 
Washington. 


J.  C.  S.  Aune,  Portland,  Vice-President 
for  Oregon. 

Horace  C.  Myers,  Boise,  Vice-President 
for  Idaho. 

This  date  was  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  because  at  that  time  we  can  se- 
cure the  exhibits  from  the  Eastern  associa- 
tions. It  also  occurs  during  the  time  of  the 
Industrial  Exposition  to  be  held  in  this  city, 
which  will  make  the  attendance  doubly  at- 
tractive and  desirable  to  all  the  photog- 
raphers of  the  Pacific  Northwest ;  and  as  a 
further  advantage  better  transportation  rates 
can  be  secured  at  that  time. 

Persons  in  a  position  to  know  have  pre- 
dicted that  this  will  be  the  largest  State 
convention  ever  held.  From  the  Sound  to 
Southern  California,  and  from  Idaho  to  the 
sea,  have  come  promises  of  exhibits  even 
before  the  date  of  the  convention  was 
known. 

The  meeting  for  this  year  promises  to  be 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  affair,  the  need  of 
such  an  organization  being  almost  univer- 
sally felt  among  the  photographers  of  the 
Cxreat  Northwest. 

A  list  of  awards  to  be  given  at  the  com- 
ing convention  has  been  mailed  to  ever}- 
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photographer  in  the  three  States,  the  most 
interesting  item  of  which,  so  far  as  your 
readers  are  concerned,  is  the  * '  Foreign 
Class,"  open  to  all  professional  photog- 
raphers outside  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  Idaho,  one  picture — any  size — to  be 
framed  as  desired  by  exhibitor  (without 
glass). 

First  award,  gold  medal ;  second  award, 
silver  medal ;  third  award,  diploma. 


We  respectfully  ask  to  be  placed  on  the 
visiting  list  with  the  other  associations. 
We  have  selected  a  date  for  the  convention 
which  will  be  convenient  for  anyone  from 
the  East  desiring  to  attend. 

Printed  matter  pertaining  to  the  associa- 
tion will  be  forwarded  to  all  desiring  it. 
Charles  Butter  worth, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
78a  Kelley  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  NEBRASKA  CONVENTION, 
Lincoln,  May  21  to  24,  1901. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Lancaster.  After  the  President's 
address  an  auditing  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. The  meeting  then  turned  itself 
into  a  social  session,  and  a  general  discus- 
sion of  items  of  interest  followed.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  during  the  session,  a  de- 
lightful surprise  to  all  present. 

The  second  session  of  the  Convention 
met  in  the  Art  Hall  of  Nebraska  Univer- 
sity, the  walls  of  which  were  entirely  cov- 
ered by  exhibits,  the  finest  display  in  num- 
ber and  excellence  ever  shown  in  Nebraska. 
Mayor  Winnette  welcomed  the  photog- 
raphers to  Lincoln,  and  Chancellor  An- 
drews spoke  in  behalf  of  the  University. 
The  President  responded  in  a  short  ad- 
dress. Communications  were  then  read 
and  judges  appointed;  various  discussions 
followed  bearing  upon  general  business, 
after  which  the  meeting  then  adjourned 
until  8  P.M.,  when  an  interesting  lantern - 
slide  exhibition  was  given  in  the  Art  Hall. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  paper  de- 
monstrations. 

The  third  regular  session  opened  with  a 
demonstration  in  posing  and  lighting  at  the 
Hayden  and  Townsend  studios.  In  the 
afternoon  the  entire  convention  went  to 
Lincoln  Park  to  participate  in  the  field  day 
sports  which  had  been  arranged.  It  was  a 
particularly  enjoyable  afternoon,  many  of 
the  members  distinguishing  themselves  in 
feats  of  strength  and  skill. 

A  base  ball  game  was  played,  captained 
by  Z.  T.  Briggs,  of  Atchison,  Kan.,  on 
one  side,  and  D.  E.  De  Putron,  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  other.  Sid.  AVells  assumed  the  dif- 
ficult position  of  umpire.     It  appeared  that 


Mr.  De  Putron  had  chosen  with  greater  dis- 
crimination, for  at  the  end  of  the  second 
inning  the  score  had  stood  1 7  to  8  in  his 
favor,  and  the  ball  looked  like  a  comet  in 
its  flight  through  the  air.  So  the  game 
ended,  no  other  ball  being  in  sight. 

In  the  evening  the  convention  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  and  Miss  Hay- 
den, of  the  Nebraska  School  of  Art,  gave  a 
lecture  which  was  heard  with  great  interest 
by  the  photographers,  a  vote  of  thanks 
being  tendered  her  at  the  close. 

After  the  lecture  a  business  session  fol- 
lowed. Treasurer  Fritz  reported  $200  on 
hand.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows : 

President :     T.  M.  Mackey,  Superior. 

First  Vice-President:  J.  Leschinsky, 
Grand  Island. 

Second  Vice-President :  M.  G.  Stone- 
man,  Auburn. 

Secretary :  E.  R.  Tyson,  Nebraska 
City. 

Treasurer:     W.  P.  Fritz,  Fremont. 

Omaha  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting. 

At  the  last  session.  May  24th,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock.  The 
reports  of  Auditing  Committee  and  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  were  read  and 
adopted,  after  which  the  judges'  report 
was  presented,  showing  the  following  re- 
wards : 

Grand  Portrait  Class,  open  to  the 
world.  Gold  Medal,  Elias  Goldensky, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pictures  Chosen  for  Permanent  Salon. 
Tyson  &  Rice,  Nebraska  City ;  Heyn 
Studio,    Omaha ;    J.     Leschinsky,    Grand 
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Island;  Townsend,  Lincoln ;  H.  I^ncas- 
ter,  Omaha. 

Sweepstakes.  Loving  cup,  Tyson  & 
Rice,  Nebraska  City. 

Standard  Class.  First,  Tyson  &  Rice, 
Nebraska  City,  gold  medal.  Second,  M. 
G.  Stoneman,  Auburn,  silver  medal. 

Class  A.  First,  A.J.  Van  Lieu,  York, 
silver  medal.  Second,  J.  M.  Henderson, 
York,  bronze  medal. 

Class  B.  First,  John  F.  Wilson,  Pawnee 
City,  bronze  medal.  Second,  H.  S.  Bos- 
ton, David  City,  ribbon. 

Class  C  First,  W.  J.  Bauer,  Sutton, 
bronze  medal.  Second,  R.  E.  Gleave, 
Trenton,  ribbon. 


Genre.  First,  A.  J.  Van  Lieu,  York, 
gold  medal.  Second,  Mark's  Studio,  Al- 
liance, silver  medal. 

Interstate  Exhibit.  H.  I^ncaster, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Class  of  Specialties.  First,  M.  G. 
Stoneman,  Auburn,  silver  medal.  Sec- 
ond, A.  L.  Anderson,  Wahoo,  bronze 
medal. 

After  awarding  the  prizes  the  retiring 
President,  Mr.  Lancaster,  was  presented 
by  the  Association  with  a  gold-headed 
ebony  cane.  He  responded  with  his  usual 
felicity.  The  Convention  then  adjourned 
sine  die,  E.  R.  Tyson, 


Nrbkaska  City. 


Secretary. 


NEW  ACCESSORIES. 

BY   WILBUR    GRCBEMAN. 


It  is  fairly  certain,  in  my  mind,  that  we 
shall  ere  long  have  a  revival  of  the  acces- 
sory. Not  that  the  accessory  has  ever  been 
quite  out  of  date.  Scores  of  the  best  men 
and  many  hundreds  of  the  straight  run  of 
photographers  use  accessories  every  work- 
ing day  of  their  lives.  But  many  photog- 
raphers have  discarded  it — for  the  present, 
perhaps — ^and  its  more  general  reappear- 
ance will  be  brought  about,  no  one  knows 
exactly  how,  by  fashion,  which  by  an  un- 
changeable law  is  never  constant  to  one 
thing,  but  must  forever  oscillate  between 
extremes. 

Now,  when  accessories  come  into  the 
studio  again,  what  are  they  to  be  ?  There 
are  three  courses  open.  Either  the  dealers 
can  send  us  the  same  old  patterns  and  styles 
that  they  have  sent  since  the  photographic 
year  one  ;  or  they  can  become  up-to-date ; 
or,  finally,  the  photographer  may  obtain 
his  own  accessories,  either  from  the  furni- 
ture stores  or  from  the  carpenter.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  two  latter  courses  will  be 
followed  ;  the  photographer  will  occasion- 
ally purchase  some  accessory  not  conven- 
tionally of  the  studio;  and  the  manufac- 
turing dealer  will  specialize  on  up-to-date 
woodwork,  etc. 

There  are  several  things  that  should  be 
banished  for  twenty  years.  To  mention 
a  few  :  the  rustic  stile  ;  ditto  bridge.  The 
much-curved    straw     basket    of     artificial 


flowers,  the  vase,  the  palm,  and  the 
gorgeous  plush  upholstered  chair.  Person- 
ally, too,  I  would  like  to  see  that  rough 
surfaced  gray,  imitation-stone-lichen-spot- 
ted wall  and  balustrade  consigned  to 
oblivion. 

What  would  I  put  in  their  places? 
Well,  in  the  case  of  chairs  we  are  already 
on  the  right  tack,  for  photographers  often 
use  considerable  variety.  But  I  would 
keep  away  from  any  chair  that  is  not,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent,  homelike.  And 
I  would  avoid  all  obtrusive  chairs,  whether 
of  pattern  or  of  color.  Perhaps  an  ideal 
one  would  be  a  Chippendale,  one  of  those 
plain,  slight  pieces  of  work  without  a  spare 
ounce  of  wood  or  an  unnecessary  orna- 
ment, but  which  are  none  the  less  graceful. 

But,  most  of  all,  I  would  suggest  tfiat  each 
photographer  select  his  own  accessories. 
A  glance  through  Wilson *s  for  the  past 
year — it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  sug- 
gested this,  for  I  believe  in  refreshing  the 
mind  with  ideas — ^will  suggest  five  or  six. 
Perhaps  you  will  scarcely  call  it  an  acces- 
sory, but  Mr.  Evans  had  a  picture  **The 
Light  of  Expectancy,"  in  which  a  lady 
holds  a  candle  which  (supposedly)  lights 
her  face.  This  idea  is  as  old  as  the  hills, 
and  we  have  had  it  in  good-night  (night- 
gown) pictures  of  little  girls,  which  are 
much  better  than  naked  babies.  There 
has  been  more  than  one  picture  in  which 
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a  mirror  has  been  introduced,  showing  a 
reflection  of  the  lady's  face,  and  the  lady 
herself  photographed  from  behind  or  in 
profile.  There  is  the  afternoon  cup  of  tea, 
and  speaking  of  tea,  when  you  have  just 
the  right  subject  for  it,  especially  if  the 
lady  is  just  a  wee  bit  elderly,  why  not  make 
it  real  tea — if  you  can  make  it  good.  I 
venture  to  think  that  if  properly  done  it 
would  conjure  up  that  pleasant  look  which 
is  so  often  sought  for  in  vain.  If  the 
people  are  really  interested  in  games,  why 
not  let  them  spend  five  minutes  at  a  game 
of  chess  or  checkers.  A  writing-desk,  with 
the  lady  either  seated  at  it,  or  standing  up, 
reading  a  paper  or  letter  has  made  a  very 
effective  photograph  ere  now.  Another 
thing  which  is  no  novelty  is  a  book  or 
newspaper,  and  the  advantage  of  it,  under 
certain  conditions,  in  giving  the  person 
something  to  do,  is  well  known.  There 
was  a  very  good  picture  of  this  kind  which 
I  saw  recently,  by  a  French  photographer, 
in  which  the  sitter — a  man — was  opening 
a  huge  portfolio,  the  back  of  which  rested 
on  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  open  covers 
against  his  knee,  the  other  being  held  open 
by  his  hand.  It  was  a  pose  that  might 
easily  result  in  a  bad  picture,  but  in  this 
case  the  result  was  very  successful. 

The  reason  I  suggest  these  special  acces- 
sories— and  they  are  merely  suggestive — is 
that,  with  one  exception,  they  are  things 


which  cost  little  or  nothing,  and  things 
which  need  not  be  bought  solely  for  the 
studio,  and  this  is  a  consideration  to  the 
country  photographer.  The  great  bane  of 
the  old-time  accessory  was  that  it  cost  so 
much  and  was  so  exclusively  for  the  studio 
that  it  had  to  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
If  accessories  come  in  again  and  a  start  is 
made  with  simple  things,  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  their  number — they  will  become  as 
versatile  as  mounts  are  at  present.  And 
with  the  spirit  of  interchange  at  present 
among  photographers  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  ideas.  For  in  the  magazines  and  at 
the  conventions  where  work  is  shown  the 
photographer  will  see  what  others  are 
doing,  and  so  any  novelty  will  rapidly 
spread  around. 

The  hope,  then,  for  the  accessory  of  the 
future  must  be  away  from  a  few  stock  lines. 
Suppose  that  every  photographer  decided 
(he  won't,  fortunately)  that  he  would  buy 
a  mirror  and  go  in  for  reflected  portraits. 
If  each  one  bought  his  mirror  locally  it 
would  be  better  than  if  one  stock  pattern 
were  supplied  throughout  the  country.  If 
we  have  more  variety  in  chairs  we  shall 
have  less  of  red  plush.  Similarly  the  oak 
library  table  will  be  more  of  an  occasional. 
And  by  keeping  wide-awake  for  new  and 
appropriate  things  the  accessory  may  be- 
come as  interesting  a  part  of  the  photo- 
graph as  is  the  mount  of  to-day. 


PERMANENCY. 


BY    PAUL   CLARE. 


**All  our  work  guaranteed  permanent." 
Such  is  the  trend  of  the  statements  of  most 
photographers.  I  never  knew  a  photog- 
rapher who  claimed  that  his  work  was  not 
permanent — such  a  one  would  be  a  very 
foolish  business  man.  But,  without  advo- 
cating imperfect  fixation,  the  use  of  a  com- 
bined bath,  or  any  other  heresy,  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  just  for  once,  the  need  of 
ephemeralism  in  business — not  in  photo- 
graphs. 

A  photographer,  like  many  other  busi- 
ness men,  is  sometimes  rather  inclined  to 
depend  too  much  upon  past  achievement, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  correct  proportions  as 
between  an  effort  and  its  results.     There 


are  many  things  created  for  temporary  use — 
including  Dewey  arches  and  American  ex- 
positions— and  not  the  least  of  their  advan- 
tages is  that  when  they  have  fulfilled  their 
purpose  they  may  quietly  be  consigned  to 
the  dust -bin.  A  man  or  body  of  men  desire 
a  certain  end,  and  they  devote  a  certain 
amount  of  effort  to  its  attainment.  When 
the  thing  is  over  the  account  is  closed — like 
a  holiday — and  remains  only  a  memory. 

The  moral  is  that  a  man  must  be  con- 
stantly doing  things  if  he  wishes  to  succeed. 
Some  men  occasionally  produce  a  strong 
piece  of  work,  and  think  that  such  should 
make  them  *'  artist  photographers  "  for  all 
time.     Such  men  are  not  uncommon,  men 
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whose  common  run  of  work  is  very  weak, 
but  who  can  always  manage  during  the  year 
to  squeete  out  a  few  ** masterpieces"  for 
the  conventions.  I  know,  to  quote  an  ex- 
treme case,  a  firm  whose  showcase  contains 
work  done  by  the  founder  of  the  business, 
a  man  dead  these  last  ten  years.  Such  is 
scarcely  the  way  to  succeed,  and  this  firm 
is  gradually  losing  ground. 

Too  often  some  special  effort  is  calcu- 
lated as  though  it  were  some  ball  which, 
once  set  rolling,  would  keep  going  through 
all  time — a  sort  of  perpetual  motion,  in 
spite  of  friction.  It  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  compare  it  with  a  fire.  The  fire 
blazes  up,  and  we  are  warmed  ;  the  fire  goes 
out,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Continued 
success  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  price 
of  continued  achievement. 

It  is  the  old,  old  question  of  settling  into 
a  rut.  As  a  pure  matter  of  business  a  certain 
amount  of  rut  is  a  very  good  thing.  It  is 
possible  to  have  too  much  enterprise  in 
business,  as  many  photographers  must  feel 
as  they  buy  their  mounts  in  dozens  or  fifties, 
because  a  new  pattern  is  floated  every  week. 
It  was  so  very  much  more  convenient  the  old 
way,  when  cabinets  and  cartes  could  be 
ordered  by  the  thousand  ;  but  for  good  or 
ill,  conditions  have  changed,  and  we  must 
keep  pace  with  them. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  many  men 
change  their  styles  \  the  most  conservative 
of  men,  too,  change  so  gradually  that  it  is 
scarcely  noticeable — in  fact,  the  change  is  a 
matter  of  years.  But  look  at  thei  r  work  now 
as  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  and  you 
will  see  the  difference.  With  added  prac- 
tice and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  ideas 
or  wrinkles  their  work  gradually  grows.     ^ 

Such  is  the  best  change  for  the  man  at 
the  top.  Even  he,  if  he  believes  in  per- 
manency, believes  that  he  has  reached  the 
finality  and  perfection  of  things,  will  grad- 
ually slip  backward.  But  the  smaller  man, 
the  one  who  finds  business  small  in  quantity, 
and  doubtless  competition  keen,  cannot 
afford  to  undergo  such  a  gradual  process  of 
evolution.  He  must  out  and  hustle.  It  is 
this  live  hustling,  this  keeping  up-to-date, 
keeping  out  of  that  permanency  which  is  : 
but  another  name  for  a  rut,  that  is  respon- 
sible for  much  success.  And  it  has  more 
advantages  than  one  often  realizes.  We 
are  prone  to  think  of  hustling  as  a  neces- 


sary evil,  usually  forced  on  us  when  a  new- 
man  comes  to  town  with  his  coupons,  and 
schemes,  and  cut  prices.  His  plan  is  to 
get  all  there  is  in  it,  and  to  that  end  he 
creates  all  the  new  trade  he  can,  and  also 
gets  all  of  your  trade  that  he  can.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  hurts.  But  the 
two  of  you  get  more  trade  out  of  the  town 
than  you  alone  did.  The  trouble  is  that 
two  of  you  have  to  share  it,  and  so  it  pans 
out  slimmer  than  when  you  alone  were 
working,  say,  three-fifths  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  town.  But  the  point  that  is  over- 
looked is  that  the  new  man  came  to  the 
town  because  he  saw  that  extra  two-fifths 
possible.  Had  you  been  as  live  before  he 
came  as  you  were  afterward  he  would  never 
have  come.  For  a  man  sizes  up  things 
pretty  carefully  before  he  opens  in  a  new 
town,  and  if  he  finds  too  much  evidence 
of  life  he  sheers  off  and  tries  some  other 
place. 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  told  me  he  pro- 
posed to  open  business  in  Toledo.  He 
had  friends  or  some  family  reasons  for 
wishing  to  go  there.  Twelve  months  after- 
ward I  met  him  and  learned  that  he  had 
opened  in  another  large  city  in  the  same 
State.  He  told  me  that  he  had  spent  a 
week  in  Toledo,  and  decided  that  it  would 
he  hard  to  work  against  Summit  Street. 

Let  the  day's  work  count ;  don't  depend 
on  what  has  gone  before,  and  the  chances 
of  success  will  be  much  greater  than  if  too 
much  trust  is  placed  in  permanency. 


A  COPY  of  the  new  and  revised  edition 
of  the  Aristo  Manual  reaches  our  table 
as  we  go  to  press.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  business  booklets  we  have  seen,  and 
as  handsome  as  it  is  useful.  In  its  forty- 
eight  pages  the  practical  printer  will  find 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  plain  information 
concerning  the  successful  use  of  Aristo 
papers,  including  the  care  of  trays,  impuri- 
ties in  water,  and  how  to  remedy  them, 
litmus  papers,  hydrometer  tests,  and  all 
the  little  things  which  mean  periFection  in 
printing.  The  new  papers,  Aristo  Collodio 
Carbon  and  AmericanPiatinum,  are  given 
extended  treatment,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  could  be  added  to  make  the  book 
more  complete.  Send  to  the  American 
Aristo  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
copy  free. 


RECENT  AND   PROPOSED    METHODS    OF    PHOTOGRAPHING 

THE   SUN'S   CORONA.* 


The  problem  of  successfully  photographing  the 
outermost  layer  of  the  sun  known  as  the  corona  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  accomplish.  This  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  brightness  of  the  inner  corona  is 
several  hundred  times  greater  than  its  outward  ex- 
tensions. A  proper  time-exposure  for  the  inner  corona 
is  entirely  too  short  to  record  the  fainter  impressions 
of  the  outer  parts  The  corona  is  visible  only  at  the 
time  of  a  total  solar  eclipse.  The  experience  gained 
at  one  eclipse  may  not  be  of  much  advantage  for 
gauging  the  time  of  exposure,  as  the  brightness  of  the 
corona  varies  greatly  at  difTermt  eel  pses.  The  same 
variation  is  true  of  the  general  sky  illumination  which 
determines  the  character  of  the  background  upon 
which  to  photograph.  In  the  shorter  eclipses  of  two 
minutes  or  less  the  general  illumination  of  the  sky  is 
frequently  quite  bright,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  probable  re-occurrence  of  an  eclipse  at  any  one 
locality  is  only  once  in  nearly  four  hundred  years 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  eclipse  which 
occurred  in  the  Southern  States  in  May,  1900,  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun  seem  to  have  a  special  fondness  for 
the  less  inhabited  portions  of  the  globe,  so  that  the 
difficulties  and  cost  of  transportation  of  instruments  is 
a  very  serious  matter.  This  would  not  be  so  bad  if 
there  were  a  reasonable  chance  of  the  weather  being 
clear,  which  is  frequently  not  the  case.  Owing  to  the 
above  and  other  difficulties,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  photograph  the  corona  in  full  sunlight.  The  rea- 
son the  corona  is  not  visible  ordinarily  is  due  to  the 
illumination  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  If  it  were 
possible  to  get  above  our  atmosphere,  simply  screen- 
ing off  the  sun's  disk  would  render  visible  the  corona. 
The  brightness  of  our  illuminated  atmosphere  is  over 
sixty  times  that  of  the  corona.  Dr.  Huggins  and 
others  have  thought  it  possible,  by  means  of  photog- 
raphy, to  detect  differences  of  illumination  less  <han 
one-sixtieth  of  that  of  our  atmosphere,  and  so  obtain 
a  picture  of  the  corona  in  full  sunlight.  This  was 
thought  quite  feasible,  as  the  corona  is  much  richer 
in  ultra-violet  light  than  the  general  sunlight.  The 
photographs  obtained  from  these  experiments  had  an 
halation  effect  which  was  at  first  mistaken  for  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  the  corona.  Although  successful 
results  in  this  direction  have  been  announced  from 
time  to  time,  none  of  them  has  been  confirmed. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  been  announced  by 
Deslandres  that  he  has  been  able  to  map  the  outline 
of  the  corona  by  means  of  a  very  delicate  thermo- 
metric  apparatus.  This,  however,  is  not  a  photographic 
record  of  the  corona. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia by  Howard  W.  DuBois. 


The  usual  practice  in  photographing  the  corona  is 
to  have  such  an  assortment  of  lenses,  of  varying  focal 
length  from  a  few  inches  up  to  135  feet,  such  as  was 
used  in  the  eclipse  of  May,  1900,  with  such  a  variety 
of  exposure-times,  that  at  least  some  of  the  exposures 
will  be  correctly  timed  for  the  various  parts  of  the 
corona.  Negatives  thus  obtained  show  only  one  or 
rarely  more  special  features  successfully.  In  order  to 
get  the  best  results  as  far  as  the  whole  corona  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  found  desirable  to  combine  the 
special  features  from  each  of  the  negatives  into  a 
composite  drawing.  By  this  means  some  approach 
has  been  made  to  the  appearance  of  the  corona,  as 
seen  by  the  unaided  eye  or  as  viewed  through  the 
telescope.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  great  desider- 
atum is  a  method  of  controlling  the  exposure  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  corona. 

Prof.  Charles  Burckhalter,  of  the  Chabot  Observa- 
tory, California,  has  succeeded  in  devising  such  a 
mediod  of  control.  By  means  of  a  series  of  revolving  di- 
aphragms immediately  in  front  of  the  plate  and  moving 
concentrically  with  the  moon's  image,  it  is  thus  possi- 
ble to  reduce  the  equivalent  exposure-time  of  the  inner 
corona.  By  this  arrangement  any  desired  increase  ot 
exposure  can  be  given  from  the  sun's  edge  outward  to 
the  end  of  the  corona.  Thus  during  a  four-second 
exposure  of  the  plate  the  innermost  parts  of  the  corona 
can  be  given  an  equivalent  exposure  of  0.03  of  a  sec- 
ond, so  on,  increasing  according  to  the  relative  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.  until  the  outermost  extensions 
will  have  the  full  four  seconds'  exposure.  As  the 
whole  apparatus  is  under  electrical  control,  it  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  turning  a  lever  to  the  right  or  left, 
which  will  enable  exposures  to  be  made  with  an  ac- 
curacy of  o.oi  of  a  second.  The  resulting  negatives 
give  the  finest  details  of  the  whole  corona  that  have 
ever  been  secured  on  a  single  plate.  One  of  the 
negatives  obtained  by  this  method  was  quite  unique  in 
that  the  inner  corona  was  greatly  underexposed,  owing 
to  the  equivalent  exposure  being  reduced  to  0.02  of  a 
second.  A  comparison  of  a  negative  taken  in  the 
usual  way,  without  this  system  of  controlling  expo- 
sures, in  the  same  instrument  as  was  subsequently 
used  with  the  controlling  device,  shows  at  once  the 
great  superiority  of  this  method,  in  not  only  giv- 
ing details  of  the  inner  corona,  but  the  outermost 
extensions  as  well.  But  even  with  this  arrangement 
there  is  ample  opportunity  to  make  errors  in  the  pro- 
per exposure-times.  This  was  the  case  when  this 
method  was  tried  in  the  India  eclipse  of  1898,  when 
three  times  the  proper  exposure  was  made,  giving  a 
negative  with  no  detail  of  the  inner  corona.  If  the 
corona  was  always  of  the  same  brilliancy  in  each 
eclipse  the  matter  would  be  simplified. 
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In  this  connection  the  method  of  coronal  photog- 
raphy suggested  by  Prof.  Nipher  is  of  considerable 
inieresr.  He  proposes  expoM^g.a  plate,  to  the  .corona 
long  enough  to  obtain  a  positive,  which  is  then  de- 
veloped in  the  light.  The  advantage  of  this  method 
consists  in  the  fact  that  an  over-exposure  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  is  practically  impossible. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  nature  of  this 
method  a  biief  reference  will  be  made  to  the  subject 
of  the  production  of  positives. 

Positives  can  be  made  from  normally  exposed  plates 
developed  in  the  usual  way  in  the  dark-room  and  then 
subjected  to  a  strong  light.  Negatives  which  are  not 
completely  developed  reverse  quicker  than  those  fully 
developed.  The  writer  has  frequently  completely 
reversed  negatives  into  positives  after  they  have  been 
overdeveloped  as  negatives  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
direct  light  of  a  Welsbach  burner. 

E.  S.  King,  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  has  ob- 
served the  reversal  of  negatives  under  similar  condi- 
tions in  connection  with  star  spectra. 

In  some  photographs  sent  to  the  writer,  of  the  spec- 
tra of  two  adjacent  stars,  one  star  had  all  its  lines 
reversed,  while  the  star  immediately  alongside  of  it 
had  only  the  lines  of  the  shorter  wave-length  Tin  the 
violet)  reversed. 

The  observations  of  Janssen,  as  published  in  the 
Comptes  Rendus  for  1880  and  1881,  showed  that  the 
reversal  of  the  negative  produced  by  overexposure 
was  of  a  recurrent  character. 

By  suitable  overexposure  a  positive  is  produced, 
whereas  had  it  been  exposed  for  a  much  longer  time 
a  second  negative  would  have  been  obtained.  The 
positives  were  developed,  however,  in  the  dark- 
room. 

Prof.  Nipher  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  as 
darkness  is  the  proper  condition  for  negative  develop- 
ment, so  is  light  the  suitable  one  for  positive  develop- 
ment. The  action  of  the  development  in  the  light 
simply  enables  a  good  positive  to  be  secured  with 
much  less  time-exposure  than  if  the  development  were 
made  in  the  dark. 

When  the  proper  exposure  for  a  negative  has  been 
■somewhit  exceeded  the  result  will  be  an  approach  to 
a  zero  condition,  which  we  understand  generally  by 
tsaying  that  it  is  fogged  and  nothing  will  develop. 
This  condition  can,  of  course,  be  averted  by  the  use 
-of  restrainers,  if  the  overexposure  is  not  too  great. 

If  the  overexposure  has  been  several  thousand  times 
-too  great  for  a  negative,  it  will  pass  the  zero  stage  and 
begin  to  enter  the  condition  of  a  positive.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  underexposed  positive,  and  what  it 
wants  is  more  light  to  help  it  along  into  the  complete 
positive  state,  and  hence  the  use  of  light  in  the  process 
of  development.  In  positive  photography  there  is  no 
danger  from  overexposure.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
go  into  manipulative  details,  as  Prof.  Nipher  has  al- 
ready published  these,  although  from  private  corre- 
spondence I  learn  that  he  has  made  some  improve- 


ments over  his  published  work,*  to  which,  out  of  courtesy , 
I  will  not  be  able  to  refer. 

The  time  of  exposure  for  a  wolMight^d  outdopr 
subject  is  from  two  to  five  minutes,  which  is  rather 
long  for  the  majority  of  eclipses. 

The  eclipse  which  occurred  in  Sumatra  in  May 
of  this  year  was  of  six  minutes'  duration,  and  in  that 
case  it  was  desirable  to  take  several  photographs  with 
the  same  instrument. 

Prof.  Nipher 's  treatment  of  plates  is  not  confined  to 
positives,  but  negatives  many  hundreds  of  times  over- 
exposed can  be  successfully  developed  as  negatives  in 
the  dark-room.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage  and  will 
be  of  great  service  in  preventing  the  loss  of  plates 
(negatives)  exposed  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  corona. 

The  great  desideratum  in  this  positive  work  is  to 
reduce  the  time  of  exposure.  In  this  line  of  experi- 
mentation the  writer  has  been  mostly  interested.  The 
plan  of  investigation  is  to  give  the  plate  greatly  re- 
duced exposures  for  positive  work,  then  trying  to 
make  up  this  deficiency  of  exposure  by  such  subse- 
quent treatment  in  various  ways,  that  the  action  on 
the  plate  will  be  similar  to  the  action  of  light. 

A  very  interesting  line  of  investigation  is  to  subject 
such  an  underexposed  plate  to  the  influence  of  such 
radio-active  substances  as  uranium,  polonium,  radium, 
and  actinium. .  Such  substances  will  produce  radio- 
graphs of  objects  in  th«  dark,  by  the  emission  of  the 
so-called  Becquerel  rays.  These  substances  do  not 
act  by  virtue  of  direct  chemical  action  on  the  plate, 
but  by  invisible  radiations  which  penetrate  the  great 
majority  of  substances. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  these  substances  is  to 
carry  along  the  light  impression  which  the  plate  has 
already  received  to  such  a  state  that  a  satisfactory 
positive  can  be  obtained.  The  action  is,  of  course, 
much  more  gradual  than  in  the  case  of  the  produc- 
tion of  positives  from  negatives,  upon  which  light  b 
allowed  to  fall  during  the  process  of  development. 

The  researches  of  Abney  have  shown  that  the 
reversal  of  a  negative  is  connected  with  the  oxidation 
of  the  image.'  The  treatment  of  the  plate  subsequent 
to  exposure  to  the  influence  of  oxidizing  solutions 
such  as  potassium  permanganate  and  potassium  bi- 
chromate serve  to  reduce  the  time  of  exposure  some- 
what. 

A  variation  of  the  above  oxidizing  treatment  is  to 
subject  the  plate  to  the  emanations  from  fresh  sur- 
faces of  zinc,  magnesium,  and  other  metals.  These 
emanations  will  also  produce  photographs  of  objects 
in  the  dark.  This  action  has  beea  found  recently,  by 
Russell,  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide. Consequently  it  is  much  more  convenient  to 
employ  weak  solutions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  water 
to  produce  the  same  effects.  The  experiments  in  this 
direction  are  not  entirely  completed,  but  the  results 
will  be  communicated  in  the  near  future. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Langley,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  I  am  enabled  to 
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show  two  slides  which  were  taken  during  the  eclipse 
of  May,  1900,  according  to  the  ordinary  methods,  but 
with  an  instrument  of  extraordinary  size.  The  lens 
was  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  focal  length 
of  one- hundred  and  thirty- five  feet.  This  gave  an 
image  of  the  sun  at  the  focal  plane  of  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter.  The  telescope  was  mounted  horizontally 
and  the  light  from  the  corona  was  reflected  into  it  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a  Siderostat,  the  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  counteract  the  motion  due  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  thus  keeping  the  image  station- 
ary on  the  plate  during  the  exposure  of  sixteen  sec- 
onds. One  of  these  photographs  shows  the  polar 
streamers  very  distinctly,  although  the  inner  corona 
is  overexposed.  The  other  photograph  shows  the 
large  prominences,  extending  many  thousands  of  miles 
beyond  the  main  body  of  the  sun. 

The  lantern-slides  which  are  now  shown  are  direct 
positives  made  without  the  usual  intervening  nega- 
tive, by  contact  printing,  as  well  as  direct  outdoor 


exposures.  The  development  was  made  both  in  sun- 
light and  by  the  light  of  a  Welsbach  burner.  The 
reversal  of  the  image  does  not  leave  the  film  perfectly 
transparent,  which  is  specially  noticed  in  pictures 
having  a  good  amount  of  sky  in  themi 

In  the  process  of  the  reversal  from  the  negative  to 
the  positive,  absolute  chemical  equilibrium  does  not 
seem  to  be  established,  and  there  results  the  slight 
veiling  of  the  film  noticeable  only  in  high-lights, 
which,  however,  does  not  affect  the  most  minute  de- 
tails of  the  picture.  When  the  electric  lantern  is  used 
this  slight  veiling  is  not  noticed. 

The  subject  of  positive  photography  is  highly  inter- 
esting from  a  scientific  stand-point;  whether  it  will 
make  any  change  in  ordinary  photographic  practice 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  possibility  that  it  may 
prove  the  practical  method  for  photographing  the 
corona  in  full  sunlight.  The  photographing  of  the 
stars  in  full  sunlight  is  another  very  interesting  possi- 
bility. 
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We  hear  from  Mr.  John  Carbutt  that  his  new 
orthochromatic  plate  has  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, and  that  he  has  been  unusually  busy  all  sum- 
mer keeping  his  output  equal  to  the  demand  from 
consumers  direct  and  from  the  trade.  Car  butt's 
single-coated  plates  with  Columbian  backing,  for  all 
work  where  halation  is  present,  are  also  enjoying  a 
larger  popularity  than  ever.  In  these  two  specialties 
Mr.  Carbutt  has  two  sure  winners,  and  we  are  glad 
to  hear  of  his  success  with  them.  Send  for  his  circu- 
lars of  information. 

Alvord's  opaque,  made  by  the  Alvord  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  introduced  in 
^ood  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  amateurs  and 
professionals  who  appreciate  the  value  of  backed  as 
against  unbacked  plates.  A  sample  jar  of  Alvord's 
opaque,  obtainable  for  50  cents,  will  supply  the  aver- 
age worker's  needs  for  many  months  and  prove 
itself  an  indispensable  convenience. 

A  VERY  useful  set  of  liquid  colors,  for  spotting  or 
tinting  photographs,  prints,  etc..  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  L.  M.  Prince  ft  Bro.,  Cincinnati. 
We  have  given  these  colors,  known  as  Aristo  tint,  a 
careful  trial  and  can  recommend  them  as  superior  to 
many  similar  specialties  which  are  more  expensive. 


The  Photo- Miniature  keeps  up  its  supply  of  useful 
iinonographs  on  the  various  branches  of  photographic 
work.  The  June  number  offers  an  interesting  little 
.book  on  FinhoU  Photography,  the  simplest  and  most 


practical  account  we  have  seen  of  photography  with- 
out a  lens.  The  illustrations  are  surprisingly  good 
and  tempt  us  to  forget  the  significant  fact  that  they 
were  made  with  a  needlehole  in  place  of  the  lens. 

Readers  on  the  lookout  for  baigains  should  write 
to  Ralph  J.  Golsen,  8a  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  for 
a  copy  of  the  June  Photo- PiyotMid  his  new  "  Baigain 
List  of  Views  and  Portrait  Outfits." 


Lloyd's  Photographic  Encyclopcedia^  1901,  has 
just  reached  our  table,  and  more  than  fulfils  the  ex- 
pectations awakened  by  the  generous  good  quality  of 
last  year's  volume.  The  Encyclopedia  contains  over 
400  pages  of  photographic  information,  several  spe- 
cial articles  by  experts,  a  book  list  of  150  of  the  best 
photographic  books,  and  a  handy  guide  to  photog- 
raphy. 30  cents  (to  cover  postage)  sent  to  A.  J. 
Lloyd  &  Co.,  335  Washington  St.,  Boston,  will 
secure  a  copy. 


Among  our  visitors  during  the  past  month  we  were 
glad  to  welcome  Mr.  N.  C.  H  AWKS,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Mr.  £.  LSWELLIN  WHITE,  of  London,  both  in- 
tent on  the  forwarding  of  their  respective  business 
interests  in  this  secdon  of  the  country. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Hawks  is  an  old  friend  and  an  enthusi- 
astic reader  of  these  pages  for  many  years.  Although 
interested  in  photography  only  as  an  amateur  and 
dealer,  Mr.  Hawks  was  outspoken  in  his  testimony 
to  the  usefulness  of  our  Magazine.  We  are  pleased 
to  know  that  Polychrome,  the  development  paper  in- 
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troduced  by  Mr.  Hawks  a  year  or  two  ago,  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  West,  and  will  shortly  be  intro- 
duced to  Eastern  buyers.  Polychrome  is  simple  in 
manipulation,  and  gives  prints  closely  resembling 
high-class  engravings.  Mr.  Hawks  showed  us  many 
fine  examples  of  the  practical  possibilities  of  Poly- 
chrome, especially  in  portraiture. 

Mr.  E.  Lewellin  White  is  the  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Photochrom  Co..  Ltd.,  London, 
whose  photographs  of  foreign  scenes,  printed  in  color, 
have  delighted  thousands  of  American  tourists  for 
some  years.  Mr.  White's  object  in  visiting  Amer- 
ica is  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
location  and  operation  here  of  the  new  dry-plate  fac- 
tory of  the  LuMiJ^RE  North  American  Co.,  a 
company  recently  formed  to  introduce  the  famous 
Lumidre  plates  and  specialties  to  American  and 
English  photographers.  The  new  company  is  very 
confident  of  the  quality  of  its  product,  and  has  ample 
capital  for  its  introduction  here,  so  that  we  may  an- 
ticipate a  lively  lime  in  the  dry- plate  business  at  an 
early  date. 

AN  attractive  competition,  with  $6io  in  cash  and 
goods  as  prizes,  is  announced  by  "  Rotograph,''  loi 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  The  object  ol  this  competition 
is  to  familiarise  amateur  and  professionftl  photogra- 
phers with  the  virtues  of  **Rotograph"  bromide 
paper,  and  the  liberal  prize  list  should  help  the 
manufacturers  to  gain  this  purpose.  Our  space  will 
not  permit  the  printing  here  of  the  conditions  of  com- 
petition and  Mwards  offered,  but  these  can  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  postal-card  to  the  "  Rotograph  "  Co. 
The  competidon  closes  on  November  15th.  The 
judges  in  the  competition  are  Messrs.  B.  J.  Falk,  £. 
B.  Core,  F.  Dundas  Todd,  Alfred  Steiglitz, 
and  John  A.  Tennant. 


The  Photographic  Chronicle  is  a  new  semi-monthly 
publication,  received  from  Dean  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don ;  edited  by  Mr.  JOHN  A.  Randall.  The  first 
number  contains  many  useful  papers  and  the  Chronicle 
promises  much  usefulness  to  its  readers. 


The  American  School  of  Art  and  Photography,  of 
Scran  ton,  Pa.,  is  a  new  claimant  for  public  lavor 
among  the  increasing  number  of  photographic 
schools,  with  the  important  difierence  that  it  teaches 
only  by  correspondence.  Courses  are  offered  in  all 
branches  ot  professional  and  amateur  photography, 
and  the  school  would  seem  to  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  field.  Mr.  J.  B.  Schrievkr  ts 
the  president  of  the  institution,  and  will  be  glad  to 
forward  the  school  booklet  on  request. 


exposures  which  he  has  issued  as  an  advertisement  of 
bis  business.  A  two-cent  stamp  will  bring  a  copy  to 
any  of  our  readers  desiring  it.  Mr.  Pancoast  is  well 
known  in  the  East  as  an  expert  photographer,  and  we 
commend  his  services  with  pleasure. 


The  Bausch  ft  Lomb  Optical  Co ,  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  announce  an  interesting  contest  for  users  of 
their  new  Plastigmat  lens.  Unfortunately  the  com- 
petition closes  July  20th.  so  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  give  particulars  at  this  late  date.  The  new  lens, 
however,  is  one  about  which  our  readers  will  do  well 
to  be  informed.  Its  practical  utility  is  being  excel- 
lently demonstrated  in  the  special  insert  found  among 
our  advertising  pages  month  by  month. 


For  reasons  unknown,  the  Executive  Committee  ot 
the  P.  A.  of  A.  have  this  year  made  no  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  educational  features  of  the  forth- 
coming convention.  That  the  course  of  instruction 
to  be  provided  will  be  practical  and  of  everyday  help- 
fulness is  evident  from  the  only  two  special  features 
of  which  we  have  heard  mention.  One  of  these  is  a 
talk  on  the  pictorial  side  of  portraiture,  by  Mr.  Pirie 
MacDonale;  the  other  is  an  address  on  photo- 
graphic chemistry^  by  Mr.  MiLTON  D.  Punnktt. 


Our  August  issue  will  be  a  specially  illustrated 
number  of  unusual  interest,  and  will  contain  many 
reproductions  of  examples  of  portraiture  by  a  well- 
known  English  photographer  recently  established  in 
New  York.  It  is  good  now  and  again  to  refresh  our- 
self  by  examining  the  work  of  new  men,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  our  August  number  will  be  one  of  the 
best  we  have  published  during  the  year. 


We  are  glad  to  note  the  increasing  sale  of  Miss 
Emery's  How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,  the  special  agency 
for  which  we  took  up  some  months  ago  in  the  inter- 
ests of  our  readers.  It  is  a  most  valuable  book  for  the 
operator  desiring  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  most 
instructive  examples  of  the  world's  art,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every  American 
photographer.  Apart  from  its  usefulness  as  a  text- 
book, the  work  is  a  most  attractive  volume  for  the 
reception-room  table. 


Mr.  Charles   R.   Pancoast,  1215  Filbert  St., 
Philadelphia,  sends  us  a  useful  little  pocket  record  for 


The  July  issue  of  The  Photogram  (SPON  &  CHAM- 
BERLAIN, New  York  ;  15  cents;  has  many  illustrated 
papers  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  One  of  these, 
on  "  Photographing  Machinery,"  we  reprint  in  our 
August  issue.  Other  articles  deal  with :  "A  Book  by 
Rudolph  Eickemeyer,"  "  The  Display  of  Specimens," 
"  The  Action  of  Electric  Sparks,''  **  Photo-optics 
Made  Plain,"  "Improving  Bad  Negatives,*'  "Sil- 
houettes," **  Intensifying  with  Mercury,"  etc. 
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IMOGEN    ''  for  development  of  lantern  slides, 
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IMOCIEN     "     **  "  of  bromide  papers,  etc. 
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Tbc^  EitHgit  of  PGriraPGPcy. 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 
"He  believe  permanency  is  the  KEYSTOXE 
of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  success,  and  all  brands  of 
paper  bearing  our  TRADE-MARK  are  manufactured 
on  this  principle.  We  hold  our  consumer  s  reputa- 
tion and  success  identical  with  our  own.  We 
surround  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
Chemical  Science  and  our  own  experience.'' 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

*'Arhto''    Papers    and    Supplies. 


JAMESTOWN.   N.  Y. 
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PRICE,  30  CENTS. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.  <•   •>   *  No.  536- 
AUGUST,  1901. 

WILSON'S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  PHOTOQf?APHY 
MONTHLY:  ILLUSTRATED. 


THE  MAKING  OP  A  BIO  BUSINESS ,    aSi 

AHERICAN  COMPETITION jSj 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  BIG  BUSINESS. 


Probably  photography  was  never  so 
prosperous  as  it  is  to-day — not  even  in  the 
much  vaunted  past,  when  single  prints 
fetched  several  dollars.  And  yet  however 
much  good  times  are  in  evidence,  there  are 
— must  be — ^always  some  who  feel  the 
stringency  of  things.  A  photographic 
editor  is  ever  receiving  letters  from  readers 
who  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  key  to 
success,  and  naturally  they  think  there  is  a 
fault  or  a  miss  somewhere,  and  that  it  is 
not  in  themselves.  To  a  certain  extent 
they  are,  some  of  them,  right.  There  may 
be  local  circumstances  which  tell  against  a 
man,  just  so  surely  as  in  other  cases  the 
conditions  are  favorable. 

*  *  There  is  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess,*' but  that  is  but  added  bitterness  to 
the  unsuccessful  one.  There  are  many 
men  in  small  towns  and  villages  who  never 
get  any  money  ahead,  and  who  when  hard 
times  come,  find  the  hard  times  to  be  very 
real.  Unfortunately  (and  it  is  a  thing 
that  an  editor  feels  keenly,  when  hopefully 
asked  for  advice)  there  is  no  easy  way  out 
of  tight  places.  Energy  is  the  only  thing 
— or  rather  energy  is  the  essential  backing 
thing — which  will  work  the  miracle. 

First,  a  word  as  to  what  is  a  *'big** 
business.  The  word  is  one  suggested  by 
our  correspondents  rather  than  by  our- 
selves, for  it  is  a  fact  not  always  realized 
by  them  that  the  businesses  they  speak  of  so 
enviously  are  sometimes  anything  but  big. 

People  are  not  unknown,  even  among 
those  included  in  the  magic  words  **  Fifth 
Avenue  Photographers,'*  who  employ  as 
small  a  staff  as  many  a  struggling  pho- 
tographer whose  assistants  are  limited  to 
one  or  two  members  of  his  own  family. 
The  big  business  men  are  many  of  them 


never  heard  of  outside  their  own  cities. 
There  are  big  businesses  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Pittsburg  and  other  cities — ^businesses  quite 
unknown,  yet  doing  a  turnover  infinitely 
larger  than  that  of  many  a  well-known 
man.  What  is  meant  is  what  Mr.  Clare 
has  termed  '* individual**  photographers; 
those  who  have  made  their  business  by  a 
strong  personality  in  the  photographic  end 
as  much  as  in  the  business  end.  Now,  to 
speak  of  the  big  business  for  a  moment,  we 
have  said  that  many  of  the  biggest  are  the 
least  known.  They  usually  owe  their  posi- 
tion to  two  things — capital  and  energy. 
In  their  own  cities  they  are  quietly  and 
consistently  pushing  after  business.  Even 
if  they  never  go  for  general  publicity  on 
hoardings  or  in  newspaper  columns  they 
may  none  the  less  be  working  in  those 
circles  from  which  they  can  reasonably 
expect  to  draw  custom. 

But  the  general  run  of  photographer 
does  not  taste  the  advantages  of  capital. 
And  it  is  from  this  general  run,  which 
furnishes  those  who  write  inquiringly  to 
an  editor,  that  the  successful  men  are 
drawn.  And  it  is  this  fact  of  having  been 
**  through  the  mill  **  that  ever  makes  them 
ready  to  tell  what  they  can  toward  helping 
others  along.  And  it  is  because  their  ex- 
ample may  be  followed  by  those  who  are 
not  blessed  with  capital  that  editors  describe 
their  work  and  their  methods. 

There  is  nothing  occult  or  mysterious  in 
a  large  city ;  some  workers  seem  to  think 
that  the  larger  the  city  the  more  chance 
there  must  be  to  find  an  unoccupied  niche. 
If  there  is  any  choice  in  such  matters  prob- 
ably it  is  against,  rather  than  in  favor  of, 
the  large  city.     It  may  at  least  be  said  that 
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the  proper  place  to  commence  the  road  to 
success  is  where  a  man  now  is.  The  suc- 
cessful man  usually  changes  because  he  has 
outgroum  a  place;  not  because  it  has 
starved  him  out.  He  makes  his  success  up 
to  the  limit  of  the  place's  possibilities 
before  he  reaches  after  the  larger. 

The  difference  is  not  so  much  between 
big  and  little  businesses  as  between  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  ones.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  the  unsuccessful  man  to  grasp 
this.  He  dreams  that  the  other  man  has 
better  lenses  or  more  equipment,  a  capable 
operator  or  a  new  style  of  skylight.  These 
imaginations  are  often  wide  of  the  mark, 
and  the  success  is  but  the  logical  outcome 
of  hard  thought  and  hard  work — ^backed 
by  an  aggressive  business  energy. 

There  is  one  hard  fact  which  should  be 
grasped  by  everyone  who  wants  to  get 
among  the  successful  businesses,  and  that  is 
that  things  were  never  as  prosperous  as 
they  are  now,  and  may  never,  in  our  life- 
time, be  more  prosperous.  The  deduction 
is  that  right  now  is  the  time  to  start  ahead ; 
there  must  be  no  waiting  till  harvest  is 
over  or  until  the  winter  season  commences ; 
there  must  be  no  waiting  *' for  something 
to  turn  up.'*  How  is  the  progress  to  be 
commenced  ?  That  depends  on  individual 
conditions ;  but  one  thing  is  a  primary  cer- 
tainty, the  work  must  be  good — work  that 
will  appeal  to  people  as  being  good,  and 
draw  repeat  orders  and  new  customers.  The 
work  must  be  put  before  the  people.  This 
means  advertising  in  every  way  that  seems 
to  be  suited  to  local  conditions.  Adver- 
tising, remember,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
spending  money  for  printer's  ink.  Much 
advertising,  both  in  newspapers  and  circu- 
lars, is  so  much  money  wasted,  because  the 
advertiser  has  not  thought  out  the  wording 
of  his  announcement.  And  sometimes  an 
advertisement  may  be  obtained  without  the 
cost  of  a  penny  if  a  man  is  wide-awake  and 
alert.  Good  business  management  is  a 
necessity — ^and  many  photographers  are 
bad  business  men.  AH  have  felt,  at  some 
time  or  another,  the  shortcomings  of  assist- 
ants. But  few  realize  that  there  may  be 
similar — or  other — shortcomings  in  them- 
selves. There  is  a  tremendous  drain  of 
waste  in  many  businesses — plates  needlessly 
exposed,  spoilt  prints,  over-persuasion  when 
the  drummer  calls,  leading  to  over-stocking. 


When  the  work  is  right  then  prices  should 
go  to  a  self-respecting  figure.  And  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  deserve  success. 

**But,"  it  may  be  said,  ''everybody 
cannot  reach  the  top. ' '  That  is  true ;  but 
still  there  is  always  room  a  little  ahead  for 
the  man  who  likes  to  climb  up  to  it.  We 
have  too  few  leaders — the  more  the  better, 
for  themselves  and  for  photography.  And 
there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  reward  of 
the  successful  man  is  not  solely  a  money 
one ;  there  is  a  very  real  satisfaction  in  the 
mere  producing  of  good  work,  and  the 
more  the  work  improves  the  greater  is  the 
craftsman'^  delight  in  it.  And  congenial 
work  is  a  very  pleasant  thing.  There  may 
be  such  a  thing  as  very  much  improved 
work  and  very  little  improved  income. 
We  meet  many  men,  and  have  more  corre- 
spondents, and  among  them  we  know  not 
a  few  who  are  chafing  against  very  circum- 
scribed surroundings,  and  looking  in  vain 
for  the  larger  field.  Still,  even  in  these 
cases,  the  time  has  been  well  spent,  and  the 
photographer's  pleasure  in  his  work  has 
been  enhanced — chronic  growling  has  been 
changed  to  divine  discontent.  But  this  is 
seldom  finality  ;  the  discontent  is  a  neces- 
sary stage  in  the  step  to  a  wider  field  ;  and 
sooner  or  later,  in  some  of  the  cases,  the 
opportunity  will  come — or  be  made — and 
there  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  new 
names  added  to  the  "  men  that  are." 


Does  Backing  Decrease  Speed? — ^The 
editor  of  The  British  Journal  has  investi- 
gated this  matter,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  in 
the  statement.  He  cut  a  half-plate  into 
two,  backed  one-half  of  the  piece,  and  ex- 
posed the  backed  portion  under  a  Warnerke 
sensitometer  to  the  light  of  a  naked  gas 
flame,  burning  at  a  constant  pressure,  for 
exactly  one  minute.  He  immediately  ex- 
posed the  unbacked  half  in  an  exactly  simi- 
lar manner,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
After  developing  in  a  normal  pyro-soda 
solution  for  four  minutes  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  F.,  the  results  were  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  found  to  be  absolutely  identical 
as  regards  the  sensitiveness.  Duplicate  ex- 
periments were  made  with  precisely  the 
same  results,  so  that  the  question  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  settled. 


AMERICAN  COMPETITION. 


The  question  of  American  competition, 
says  the  Photographic  Chronicle y  is  agitating 
the  industrial  world  to  its  remotest  corners. 
From  counting-house  to  workshop,  the 
American  and  his  methods  and  manufac- 
tures are  at  present  the  one  theme  of  discus- 
sion. Photography  has  long  been  invaded 
by  our  Transatlantic  rival,  but  not  until  re- 
cently has  the  iron  grip  of  the  invader  been 
felt  and  the  true  inwardness  of  American 
methods  been  clearly  manifest. 

BUSINESS    METHODS. 

In  comparison  with  British  methods  of 
trade,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
American  system  is  its  aggressiveness.  It 
is  also  moved  by  ambition,  and  imagina- 
tion is  pressed  into  the  service.  Advertis- 
ing has  been  reduced  to  a  science  and  an 
art,  the  most  ingenious  plans  being  devised 
to  bring  their  goods  under  the  notice  of 
the  world  and  to  impress  every  likely  cus- 
tomer. They  do  not  sit  at  home  in  the  shop, 
waiting  for  buyers,  but  go  out  into  the 
streets  and  market-places  to  proclaim 
their  goods.  Distasteful  as  these  methods 
may  be  to  the  old-fashioned  British  trader, 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  are  every- 
where successful,  and  that  the  waiting 
policy  is  beaten  in  the  competition  for 
orders.  This  struggle  to  be  always  at  the 
front,  to  be  everywhere  in  evidence,  could 
not  be  thoroughly  carried  out  unless  the 
management  of  the  commercial  part  of 
their  business  was  along  similar  lines.  The 
typewriter,  the  cash -register,  and  like  con- 
trivances of  American,  origin  are  all  de- 
signed to  aid  this  aggressive  policy,  to  sim- 
plify advertising  and  the  distribution  of 
their  manufactures.  To  adopt,  in  short, 
any  mechanical  aid  leading  to  increased 
j^omptitude  and  dispatch. 

WORKSHOP    MANAGEMENT. 

The  same  principle  that  guides  them  in 
the  office  and  counting-house  is  followed 
in  workshop  and  factory.  Workshop  man- 
agement, cost  keeping,  cost  of  labor,  etc.,. 
are  only  now  being  studied  after  American 
models  by  British  manufacturers.  The 
American  employers  give  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  economic  details  of  manufac- 


ture, the  cost  of  production,  wages,  and 
material ;  they  were  the  first  to  seize  upon 
the  subdivision  of  labor  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  productive  powers  of  work- 
men. American  clocks  were  so  produced, 
and  in  consequence  the  British  manufac- 
turers could  not  possibly  produce  at  the 
same  price  work  of  equal  value.  The 
Kodak  camera  is  another  example  of  good 
workmanship,  combined  with  a  low  price. 
These  cameras  pass  through  many  hands. 
Being  made  in  parts,  cost  of  production  is 
thus  at  its  lowest,  and  a  maker  employing 
workmen  to  cut  out  and  finish  cameras 
throughout  could  not  produce  them  either 
so  cheaply  or  so  quickly. 

AMERICAN   WORK. 

In  contrasting  American  with  British 
workmanship  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing that  the  British  is  far  superior  for  qual- 
ity, finish,  and  all-round  excellence.  The 
American  pays  more  attention  to  the  piu-- 
pose  for  which  an  article  is  intended.  That 
is  to  say,  he  adapts  accurately  his  work  to 
its  use.  British  articles  are  noted  for 
solidity  of  workmanship  and  capacity  to 
wear;  everything  being  subordinated  to 
strength  to  make  the  article  withstand  stress 
and  strain.  Yankee  goods,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  constructed  to  bear  only  such 
wear  and  tear  as  will  probably  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  article,  disregarding  the  acci- 
dental and  excessive.  The  Kokak  is  an 
example.  It  is  sufficiently  substantial  to 
stand  ordinary  usage,  and,  although  very 
near,  it  is  not  so  lightly  made  as  to  be 
flimsy.  Compare  the  Kodak  with  the  old 
hand  camera  of  British  make.  These  were 
copied  from  the  solid  studio  camera  made 
to  never  wear  out,  containing  a  surplus  of 
material  and  work  much  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  case.  What  chance  had  these 
heavy,  solid  cameras,  although  better  made, 
in  competition  with  the  compact,  light, 
and  just  sufficiently  strong  American  hand 
camera  ?  In  these  adaptations  the  Ameri- 
cans evince  great  judgment.  Others  who 
depart  from  the  solid  British  type  go  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  producing  articles 
which  are  too  light  even  to  sustain  the  most 
moderate  wear.  This  faculty,  possessed  by 
Americans,  of  adapting  an  article  with  a 
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view  to  its  probable  usage  is  one  of  the 
strongest  points  in  their  favor. 

PATENTS   AND    MACHINERY. 

The  patent  laws  of  America  have  several 
advantages  over  those  of  England.  The 
cost  of  patenting  is  less,  and  a  preliminary 
search  in  respect  to  originality  gives,  in 
some  degree,  a  better  title  in  American 
patents.  It  is  said,  too,  that  while  in 
England  the  patentee  meets  with  great  dis- 
couragement, in  America  he  is  encouraged 
and  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefactor. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  Yankee  not 
only  produces  a  large  number  of  original 
inventions,  but  is  also  very  expert  in  put- 
ting them  on  the  market  and  creating  a 
demand,  no  small  matter.  He  also  uses 
them  himself.  The  employer  of  labor  is  like- 
wise fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  recognizing  that  a  machine 
is  of  as  great  importance  in  production  as 


the  mechanic.  He  is  of  the  most  progres- 
sive nature,  does  not  cling  to  old  methods 
simply  because  they  are  old,  but  is  ready  to 
give  a  trial  at  least  to  anything  promising 
to  save  labor,  cheapen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, make  labor  more  efficient,  or  to  tiu'n 
out  more  work  in  a  shorter  time.  Another 
thing  the  American  is  very  quick  to  seize 
upon  is  a  new  demand,  and  to  find  means 
of  meeting  it.  The  hand  camera  demand 
is  an  illustration.  The  American  instantly 
recognized  the  need  for  a  camera  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  Contrasted  with 
previous  cameras,  the  Kodak  seemed  but  a 
toy,  and,  in  fact,  was  so  regarded  by  pro- 
fessionals. Yankee  cuteness  saw  something 
more  in  it  than  in  a  toy,  and,  being 
untrammelled  by  traditional  ideas,  supplied 
an  article  departing  from  current  notions, 
yet  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class, 
then  small,  but  which  has  grown  to  the 
magnitude  of  its  present  proportions. 


UNDER  THE  SKYLIGHT. 


We  are  perhaps  a  little  inclined  to  look 
at  the  portrait  of  a  customer  from  our  own 
stand-point  rather  than  from  theirs ;  and 
when  they  do  not  appreciate  what  we  do, 
we  say  that  the  worse  the  work  is  the  bet- 
ter it  is  liked. 

The  average  sitter  knows  and  cares  noth- 
ing as  to  the  technical  details  of  the  light- 
ing, and  as  little  as  to  whether  the  picture 
be  a  thing  of  art  in  the  matter  of  posing. 
The  desire  is  to  obtain  a  pleasing  likeness 
and  a  pleasant  expression.  And  it  is  on 
the  operator's  success  in  obtaining  these 
that  much  of  success  hinges. 

A  glance  at  any  dozen  showcases  will 
show  how  much  this  matter  is  neglected ; 
it  is  one  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  about, 
for  so  much  depends  on  the  individuality 
of  the  photographer.  And  very  often  he 
has  the  very  real  fault  of  being  unable  to 
think  of  the  sitting  from  the  sitter's  point 
of  view. 

In  spite  of  the  universality  of  the  ama- 
teur and  a  wide-spread  acquaintance  with 
the  superficial  elements  of  photography, 
we  have  not  yet,  unfortunately,  reached 
that  stage  where  the  sitter  can  come  to  the 
studio  without  considerable  forethought 
and  preparation,  or  even  without  a  certain 


degree  of  apprehension.  All  this  fore- 
thought is  working  directly  against  the 
wishes  of  the  photographer,  and  it  must 
be  his  mission  to  restore  equanimity  to  the 
sitter.  To  this  end  skylight  procedure 
should  be  as  much  divorced  from  business 
as  possible.  The  business  details,  price, 
styles,  pa)rment,  etc.,  may  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  office  or  reception-room; 
but  all  the  rules  must  vanish  at  the  curtain 
opening  on  the  studio.  How  easy  it  is  to 
write  it — how  commonplace  the  advice 
seems — that  a  courteous  manner  is  essen- 
tial in  receiving  sitters.  Look  at  it  as  you 
will,  so  much  hangs  on  that  vital  factor, 
the  personality  of  the  photographer  him- 
self. 

The  first  attention  of  the  photographer 
should  be  to  set  the  sitters  at  ease  with 
themselves  in  their  new  surroundings.  It 
is  quite  possible,  by  a  courteous  greeting 
and  by  a  few  moments'  quiet  conversation 
on  some  subject  of  local  or  topical  interest, 
to  let  our  sitters  feel  that  the  photographer 
has  a  genuine  interest  in  their  presence 
and  their  patronage,  and  that  his  best  at- 
tention and  service  are  being  devoted  to 
making  them  feel  quite  comfortable.  It  is 
very   often   a  mistake   to  farce  matters. 
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There  are  some  people  who  like  to  be  taken 
by  storm — to  whom  one  has  to  be  as  **one 
of  the  boys" — but  not  too  obtrusive  is 
oftenest  best.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  children,  who  almost  invariably  give 
a  few  minutes*  consideration  before  **  mak- 
ing friends.** 

As  far  as  possible  everything  should  be 
in  readiness  before  the  sitting  commences, 
and  the  general  arrangement,  the  lighting, 
pose,  etc.,  and  the  size  of  the  picture,  so 
that  the  camera  need  not  be  wheeled 
around,  should  be  decided  on. 

At  the  critical  moment  of  exposure  the 
sitter  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  led  to 
forget  the  cause  of  the  visit.  The  conver- 
sation can  often  be  turned  to  some  subject 
of  interest,  and  the  sitter  given  a  look  of 
animation  which  can  be  held  for  the  few 
moments  of  exposure. 


With  very  nervous  sitters  the  tense  mo- 
ment of  exposure  is  very  trying.  In  this 
case  some  photographers  make  the  mistake 
of  rushing  things.  Abundance  of  rest  be- 
tween the  exposures  is  often  the  safer  plan. 
Let  the  sitter  feel  that  you  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
position.  A  few  words  on  the  difficulty  of 
feeling  at  ease  will  often  cause  a  lady  to 
smile  gratefully  and  give  the  opportunity 
for  an  exposure. 

One  of  the  attributes  of  the  successful 
photographer  is  that  priceless  one  of  being 
able  to  communicate  his  manner  to  the 
sitter.  Some  workers  have  a  sort  of  infec- 
tious affability  which  has  an  unconscious 
reflection  in  the  sitter  and  seems  to  banish 
any  unpleasant  feeling  of  restraint.  This  is 
a  natural  gift  to  some  people ;  but  those 
who  have  it  not  may,  with  care,  acquire  it. 
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The  matter  of  lenses  of  different  focal 
length  can  hardly  be  discussed  without 
going  into  the  details  of  apparatus  used  in 
connection  with  them. 

To  get  the  best  results  under  the  various 
conditions  that  one  has  to  photograph 
means  that  every  advantage  must  be  taken 
of  the  various  qualities  that  the  modem 
lens  offers ;  its  rapidity,  anastigmatic  prop- 
erties, option  of  employing  one  of  its  com- 
ponents, or  the  combination  of  focal  length 
that  shall  include  the  angle  best  suited  to 
the  picture. 

How  often  do  we  hear  the  advice  given, 
"  Enlarge  up  this  or  that  portion  of  the 
negative,*'  and,  **Whata  pity  you  took 
that  horse  end  on  !  *'  *'  Yes  !  but  I  had 
to  get  the  face  of  the  rider  and  to  in- 
clude the  person  he  was  talking  to  !  If  I 
had  only  known  what  the  result  would  be 
I  would  have  used  the  single  combination 
of  my  lens ;  I  fear  I  shall  never  get  another 
opportunity  of  taking  another  of  the  same 
subject.  I  am  sorry  !  I  will  never  use  a 
short  focus  again  in  a  hand  camera,  though 
it  does  give  splendid  depth  of  focus,  and  I 
hardly  ever  have  a  failure.  Always  sharp 
all  over,  from  the  stones  in  the  foreground 
to  infinity  ! 


Faults  !  faults  !  but  where  is  the  remedy  ? 
Sell  that  wide  angle  **pet*'  and  look 
through  the  advertisement  pages  for  one  of 
the  up-to-date  sort,  and  do  better  work  in 
future. 

Leave  the  wide-angle  lens  to  our  friends 
the  architectural  experts,  and  the  **  man 
who  must  get  everything  in.** 

The  most  popular  camera  of  the  day  is 
of  the  **  all-round  **  hand  or  stand,  ever- 
ready  type,  with  sufficient  extension  to  ad- 
mit the  use  of  lenses  of  various  foci  j  and 
in  the  matter  of  size  of  plate,  the  largest 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  a  hand 
camera  is  undoubtedly  5  by  4  inches. 

Workers  who  are  accustomed  to  judge 
distances  correctly  when  using  the  en- 
graved scale  with  the  normal  or  shortest 
focus  of  the  lens,  find  themselves  hope- 
lessly at  fault  when  employing  the  half  or 
single  combination  where  near  objects, 
such  as  portraits,  groups,  or  figures,  are 
under  treatment.  For  the  ambitious  or 
precise  worker  no  system  answers  his  re- 
quirements like  that  of  the  reflector  prin- 
ciple, with  a  full-sized  focusing  finder,  and 
an  effective  hood  to  cut  off  extraneous 
light. 

No  photographer   can  afford  to  ignore 
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the  valuable  aid  in  picture-making  the  dis- 
tributioA  of  focus  gives ;  a  careful  look 
through  a  few  dozen  prints  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  importance  of  this 
factor,  and  generally  the  worker  will  be 
heard  to  exclaim,  **I  wish  I  had  set  the 
focus  to  this  or  that  distance,  *  *  or  in  the 
case  of  under-exposure,  **  Why  did  I  stop 
the  lens  down  so  much  ? ' ' 

Pictorial  workers  have  long  recognized 
the  fallacy  of  using  small  stops  except  to 
get  a  fair  amount  of  depth  and  covering 
power  when  using  plates  of  large  size. 

The  accepted  standard  of  focal  length 
of  lens  for  any  sized  plate  is  taken  from  the 
diagonal  line,  8  in.  for  half- plate,  6  in.  for 
5  by  4,  and  5  in.  for  the  modest  quarter, 
that  is  as  a  minimum,  but  no  limit  is  fixed 
as  the  maximum,  this  being  often  governed 
by  the  subject  itself,  and  often  by  the  limit 
of  the  camera  extension.  The  value  of  the 
telephoto  lens  in  the  correct  rendering  of 
planes  in  a  photograph  has  long  been  ad- 
mitted, consequently  this  must  influence 
picture  makers  to  use  the  longest  possible 
focus  of  lens  that  the  subject  and  condi- 
tions permit. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  exclaim,  **But 
this  renders  hand-camera  work  so  much 
more  difficult !  *  *  Perhaps  this  is  so ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  completely  removes  the 
possibility  of  distortion  in  the  finished  pic- 
ture, and  though  the  necessity  arises  for  a 
finder  that  permits  of  the  image  being 
properly  focused,  when  full  advantage  of 
being  able  to  view  the  picture  the  right 
way  up  is  properly  appreciated  it  w^ill 
prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  even 
though  you  have  to  give  up  beer,  'baccy, 
and  skittles  for  a  whole  year. 

The  twin -lens  camera  has  never  *'  caught 
on  * '  with  the  great  majority  of  us,  and 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  its  bulk, 
weight,  and  cost,  compared  with  its  single 
lens  sister,  is  not  favorable  to  the  former. 
Another  objection  is  that  the  finder  and 
the  plate  do  not  give  identical  images  \  it 
is  obvious  that  both  lenses  cannot  occupy 
the  same  position,  the  result  of  this  being 
most  noticeable  when  taking  near  objects ; 
no  amount  of  after  treatment  will  put  the 
missing  portions  of  a  figure  in  the  nega- 
tive. These  cameras  are  designed,  as  a 
rule,  to  take  horizontal  pictures  only,  an- 
other drawback. 


No  such  defect  exists  in  the  "  one  lens  " 
system,  such  as  the  * 'Adams  Reflex," 
**  Gambler  Bolton's,"  ''Shew's,"  the 
''Miral,"  "Phoenix,"  Dallmeyer's  *' Nat- 
uralist's," etc.,  the  latter  being  specially 
designed  for  use  with  a  telephoto  lens,  but 
is  not  fitted  with  a  /«//-sized  focusing 
finder ;  the  first  two  are  also  adapted  for 
use  with  the  same  lens,  the  others  with  the 
new  type  of  telephoto  lens,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  presently. 

Much  has  lately  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  fast  shutter  work,  and  one  writer, 
posing  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
motion  and  **sich  things,"  tells  us  that 
our  eyes  are  fal.sely  educated  by  paintings 
and  drawings,  and  that  we  cannot  detect 
the  so-called  natural  positions  that  photo- 
graphs give  us.  Personally,  I  think  that 
our  eyes  do  not  only  give  the  unnatural 
position,  but  the  whole  series  superimposed, 
making  up  the  whole  of  the  movement 
that  goes  on  while  the  object  is  in  the 
field  of  vision  ;  it  is  the  recognized  custom 
of  photographers  to  make  their  selection 
of  the  positions  they  wish  to  photograph 
of  objects  in  rapid  flight,  and  although 
they  do  not  always  succeed,  they  generally 
get  the  approximate  position  with  slight 
variation. 

The  subject  of  fast  shutter  work  has  always 
possessed  a  peculiar  fascination  for  me,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  follow- 
ing the  subject  for  five  or  six  years,  that  no 
photograph  of  a  fast  moving  object  is 
worth  a  button  that  does  not  convey  a 
feeling  of  motion  with  it,  and  to  attain 
this  it  is  only  an  arrangement  of  lines  that 
will  suggest  this  desirable  quality,  and  that 
it  does  not  depend  upon  the  rate  of  speed, 
extreme  or  otherwise,  at  which  the  object 
is  moving. 

Lack  of  balance  in  a  figure  study  will 
often  convey  a  falling  sensation,  and  a  por- 
trait placed  too  high  in  the  frame  will  look 
as  if  it  would  fall  out  of  it  altogether. 

Art  is  art,  and  the  artist  who  can  suggest 
it  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  by  means 
of  his  photograph  possesses  a  modicum  of 
that  divine  afflatus. 

The  question  of  the  shutter  is  one  that 
demands  close  scrutiny  as  to  pattern,  speed, 
position,  and  materials  used  in  its  construc- 
tion ;  and  in  regard  to  the  best  position  of 
it  when  in  use,  the  general  consensus  of 
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opinion  among  opticians  is  that  it  should 
take  the  form  of  an  iris  and  work  between 
the  combinations  of  the  lens  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  diaphragm  to  secure  the  best 
results  of  the  lens  system.  Certainly,  this 
type  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  it  is  small, 
well  protected,  has  a  fair  range  of  speed, 
and  never  raises  a  dust  in  the  camera  in 
action.  But  the  shutter  that  will  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious  and  careful  worker  is,  in  my 
opinion,  none  other  than  the  Adams'  patent 
focal  plane  shutter,  used  in  combination 
with  a  mirror  as  fitted  to  their  **  Reflex ;" 
this  entirely  overcomes  the  two  drawbacks 
to  focal  plane  shutters  as  previously  con- 
structed, namely,  the  distortion  of  moving 
objects,  and  the  difficult  method  of  altering 
the  slit  aperture.  In  types  other  than  this  it 
has  been  necessary  to  lessen  the  tension  of 
the  driving  spring  to  obtain  slow  exposures 
by  making  the  slit  travel  slowly  down  the 
plate ;  in  the  Adams*  pattern  the  driving 
spring  is  always  working  at  full  tension, 
and  the  different  speeds  are  obtained  by 
varying  the  slit  aperture,  which  opens  to 
the  full  size  of  the  plate  when  making  an 
exposure  of  one-tenth  second,  or  for  time 
exposure,  the  speed  ranging  as  high  as 
one-thousandth  part  of  a  second ;  the  speed 
can  be  altered  from  the  outside  by  turning 
a  knob.  The  variation  is  easily  ascer- 
tained by  scale,  and  can  be  done  with  the 
plate  in  position  ready  for  exposure,  which 
is  made  immediately  the  silent  and  non- 
vibrating  mirror  flies  into  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  camera,  the  shutter 
being  simultaneously  released  by  this  move- 
ment, smoothness  and  noiselessness  char- 
acterizing the  double  motion.  The  camera 
is,  of  course,  flooded  with  light  at  the 
moment  of  making  the  exposure,  and  when 
the  questions  of  reflections  is  considered, 
the  shielding  properties  of  the  focal  plane 
shutter  are  obvious. 

The  growing  demand  for  lenses  of  long 
focus  and  of  the  telephoto  pattern  has 
stimulated  the  efforts  of  opticians  who 
cater  for  photographers,  and  the  result  is 
that  two  new  lenses  of  the  latter  type  have 
made  their  appearance  this  year,  specially 
designed  for  use  with  hand  cameras,  with- 
out any  of  the  restrictions  that  formerly 
existed.  I  refer  to  the  **Bausch  and 
Lomb*'  and  the  **Dallmeyer"  **Adon" 
negative   attachment.      Especially   careful 


focusing  is  necessary  with  telephoto  lenses, 
and  the  focusing  finder  is  again  to  the 
fore;  a  spot  of  clear  glass  in  the  screen 
will  enable  this  to  be  done  with  ease  and 
precision,  and  can  easily  be  made  by  put- 
ting a  small  square  of  glass  as  used  for 
microscopic  slides,  and  fixed  into  position 
with  Canada  balsam  to  the  rough  side ;  a 
focusing  glass  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage also. 

If  everything  is  carefully  thought  out  the 
possessor  of  a  camera  of  the  **  Reflex '* 
pattern  need  hardly  carry  a  tripod  even  for 
the  most  careful  work,  except  on  the  very 
darkest  days  of  the  year,  it  being  possible 
to  give  exposure  as  slow  as  one-fifth  second 
(approximately)  by  first  opening  the  slit 
aperture  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  using  the 
mirror  to  close  it  by  pressing  the  button. 

For  all  round  work  I  plump  for  lenses  of 
medium  focal  length,  preferably  of  the 
convertible  sort  working  at  an  aperture  of 
not  less  than //6. 3,  the  single  combination 
of  which  would  work  at//i2.5.  No  single 
lens  possesses  the  anastigmatic  qualities  of 
the  *'  Zeiss-Satz,"  this  being  rapid  enough 
for  most  subjects  when  the  light  is  good, 
and  the  shutter  working  not  faster  than 
one-fortieth  second. 

I  can  hardly  close  these  remarks,  taken 
at  random,  without  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject of  view-finders  again.  In  their 
general  form  they  are  more  or  less  an 
imperfect  guide,  and  except  in  one  form 
of  hand  camera  do  not  correspond  with 
the  change  of  view  when  the  rising  front 
is  in  use ;  this  is  a  great  drawback  again, 
as  this  movement  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  any 
form  of  stand  or  hand  camera. 

Dr.  Mercer's  invention,  the  **Incon- 
oscope, ' '  is  perfect  in  itself  ;  it  is  made 
for  use  with  lenses  of  different  foci,  and 
to  include  the  same  angle  in  each  case; 
the  image  is  seen  the  right  way  up,  and  is 
not  reversed.  What  a  pity  we  cannot 
focus  with  it. — Amateur  Photographer 
(London). 


A  New  Reducer. — A.  Permanganate  of 
potassium,  20  per  cent,  solution.  B.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  20  per  cent,  solution.  Take* 
of  A  half  a  drachm,  and  of  B  one  drachm, 
and  add  8  ounces  of  water.  If  there  is  too 
much  permanganate,  and  too  little  sulphuric 
acid,  a  deep  stain  is  produced. 


SEPIA  TONES  ON  BROMIDE  PAPER. 


The  demand  for  other  tones  in  photo- 
graphic pictures  than  the  brown  to  which 
we  have  so  long  been  accustomed,  that  in 
common  parlance  it  has  received  the  name 
of  "photographic  brown/'  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general.  Silver  bromide 
papers  certainly  give  a  variety  of  other 
shades  from  gray  to  black.  But  these 
tones,  especially  for  portraits,  and  studies, 
often  seem  to  be  too  cold ;  a  warmer  tone 
is  more  desirable.  Sepia-brown  is  the 
present  favorite  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
is  beside  a  decidedly  artistic  tone.  The 
method  of  obtaining  these  tones,  says  a 
writer  in  Photo  Chronik^  is  extremely  sim- 
ple, the  necessary  chemicals — alum  and 
hypo — being  always  at  hand.  It  is,  of 
course,  equally  suitable  for  enlargements 
or  for  contact  prints.  It  is  only  necessary, 
to  obtain  a  good  result,  that  the  negative 
should  be  full  of  contrast.  From  a  flat  nega- 
tive it  is  impossible  to  get  a  good  sepia  print. 
The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  partly 
in  the  color  itself.  The  contrast  between 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  picture  is  always 
less  than  with  the  black  range  of  tones. 
The  second  reason  why  a  negative  rich  in 
contrast  is  necessary,  is  that  the  print  to  be 
produced  in  sepia  tones  must  be  consider- 
ably over-exposed.  The  more  exposure 
given  the  more  will  the  picture  assume  a 
yellowish -brown,  as  with  a  shorter  expo- 
sure the  tones  become  darker ;  with  normal 
or  under-exposure  the  toning  process  be- 
comes a  failure.  Moreover,  not  only  over- 
exposure, but  also  over-development  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  beautiful 
sepia  picture,  and  the  degree  of  this  over- 
development must  be  regulated  by  the  age 
of  the  toning-bath  to  be  used.  The  most 
suitable  developer  is  amidol : 

Water 40  parts. 

Amidol I  part. 

Sodium  Sulphite  .        .        .        .10  parts. 

When  possible,  the  use  of  potassium 
bromide  should  be  avoided,  or  only  a  very 
limited  quantity  used  when  absolutely 
necessary.  With  other  developers — e.g.^ 
metol,  hydroquinone,  and  iron,  such  good 
results  cannot  be  obtained.  The  prints 
must  be  fixed  as  usual,  but  the  washing 
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must  be  very  slight.  It  is  best  if  the  ton- 
ing can  be  done  at  once,  but  in  case  of 
need  the  prints  may  be  allowed  to  dry  and 
be  toned  later,  without  any  real  detriment 
to  the  resulting  picture.  The  toning-bath, 
as  has  already  been  said,  is  very  simple  and 
cheap.  The  alum  and  hypo  should  be  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water.  The  quantities 
are  about  as  follows : 

Water 50  parts. 

Hypo 15     *' 

Alum 3     " 

but  a  strict  adherence  to  this  formula  is  by 
no  means  necessary.  The  solution  presents 
a  milky  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of 
fine  grains  of  sulphur,  which  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  alum  on  the  hypo. 
For  toning,  the  print  must  first  be  laid  in 
the  bath  before  it  is  warmed.  In  this  way 
the  film  becomes  hardened,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  bath 
to  boiling  point.  The  heating  of  the  bath 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  attainment  of 
the  tone ;  in  a  cold  bath  this  is  impossible. 
The  toning  takes  place  very  slowly.  After 
half  an  hour  it  should  be  complete,  and  if 
the  desired  tone  has  not  been  obtained  in 
that  time  it  is  useless  to  leave  the  print  any 
longer  in  the  bath ;  it  is  better  to  begin 
quite  afresh.  The  reason  for  this  non-suc- 
cess in  toning  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  above-mentioned  instructions  have 
not  been  carried  out.  An  old  bath  gives  a 
more  chocolate  tone,  the  prints  do  not 
retrograde  so  much,  as  is  the  case  with  a 
new  bath,  which  gives  yellow -brown  tones. 
By  the  use  of  old  and  new  baths  mixed 
together  as  desired,  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce quite  a  series  of  tones.  Thorough 
washing  is  absolutely  necessary.  When 
the  prints  are  spread  out  to  dry  they 
should  be  wiped  over  several  times  "with  a 
soft  sponge  to  remove  any  adhering  parti- 
cles of  sulphur,  which  would  give  a  dusty 
appearance  to  the  dry  print. 


A  Pyro-acetone  Developer, 

A.  Dry  pyro i  pan. 

B.  Sat.  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  35  parts. 

C.  Pure  acetone  (not  acetonic  solution)  .  5  parts. 

D.  Ten  per  cent,  potassium  bromide        .  q.  s 
Water  to  make xso  parts. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  MACHINERY. 


BY   PHOTO- LOCO. 


Many  things  often  conspire  to  make  the 
photographing  of  machinery  a  matter  of 
difficulty.  Among  these  are  the  subject 
itself,  its  situation  and  the  urgency  of  the 
work. 

I  will  take  these  and  other  points  in 
order,  and  hope  to  give  some  practical 
hints  which  will,  of  course,  have  been 
arrived  at  by  the  man  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  this  work,  but  may  save  the 
beginner — ^amateur  or  professional — from 
many  failures. 

A  machine  or  engine  ought  to  be  photo- 
graphed when  it  has  received  the  coating 
of  **  gray-filling  *'  which  precedes  the  final 
paint.  This  gives  a  matt  surface  of  a 
neutral  or  bluish-gray,  and  saves  no  end  of 
annoyance  in  the  matter  of  reflections 
which  frequently  appear  in  the  varnished 
surface.  If  the  machine  in  this  state  is 
not  available,  something  can  be  done  by 
dabbing  over  the  painted  parts  with  putty. 
Care  should  be  taken,  too,  in  arranging 
the  machine  away  from  objects  which  can 
form  reflections  on  its  polished  surface. 
Unfortunately  it  usually  happens  that  it 
must  be  taken  where  it  is  or  not  at  all,  but 
even  in  this  case  it  is  often  possible  to  rig 
up  dark  screens  around  it. 

Bright  steel  parts  should  always  be 
painted.  Some  prefer  a  species  of  white- 
wash, which  is  rubbed  off  afterward  with  a 
cloth.  Better  is  a  mixture  of  white  lead 
and  turpentine  (of  the  consistency  of  thin 
cream),  enough  lampblack  being  added 
to  dull  the  brilliance  of  the  white,  and 
then  one-third  (in  bulk)  of  gold  size  to 
give  adhesion  to  the  mixture.  After  use, 
a  rag  dipped  in  turpentine  removes  the 
coating. 

Now  as  to  lighting.  This,  unfortu- 
nately again,  has  generally  to  be  made  the 
best  of.  We  must  aim  at  a  rather  low 
front  lighting.  Top  light,  owing  to  its 
casting  heavy  shadows,  is  bad  :  details  are 
hidden  in  underlying  parts  of  the  machine, 
and  detail,  microscopically  sharp,  is  what 
is  wanted  in  negatives  of  these  subjects. 
The  engineer  wants  every  nut  and  bolt  to 
show.  Therefore  the  tendency — of  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  lighting — to  give  too 


much  top  light  must  be  counteracted. 
Much  good  can  be  done  with  reflectors. 
A  white  sheet,  wood  covered  with  tinfoil, 
or,  for  large  subjects  out-of-doors,  sawdust 
or  white  sand  strewn  on  the  ground  around 
the  machine,  are  some  of  many  efficient 
means. 

Artificial  light  also  is  useful.  A  thin 
line  of  flash  powder  laid  near  around  the 
subject,  but  not  so  near  as  to  come  into 
the  field  of  view,  is  a  help  that  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  extent. 

Some  few  details  connected  with  taking 
the  picture  fail  to  be  mentioned.  It  is 
often  well  to  lower  the  camera  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground,  thus  getting 
details  in  the  lower  shadowed  portions. 
Lettering  is  sometimes  a  difficulty.  Letters 
cast  in  intaglio  on  the  machinery  may,  if 
not  plain  enough,  be  filled  up  with  a  paste 
of  whiting  and  water.  The  prominence 
thus  given  to  the  firm's  name  is  a  point 
which  they  will  appreciate. 

As  regards  background,  it  is  hopeless,  I 
am  afraid,  to  expect  to  get  such  a  white 
and  even  background  that  no  blocking  out 
need  be  done  on  the  negative.  But  it  ts 
sometimes  an  advantage  to  reduce  as  far  as 
possible  the  marks  and  dirt  sure  to  be 
found  on  any  background  extemporized  in 
engineering  works.  To  do  this,  keep  the 
background  gently  moving  during  exposure. 
Some  object  should  figure  in  the  print 
whereby  an  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
size  of  the  machine — say  a  6-foot  nile  in 
the  case  of  small  machines  and  a  man 
(who,  by  the  way,  should  be  engaged  in 
looking  after  the  machine  and  not  in 
staring  at  the  camera)  in  the  case  of  larger 
engines. 

Exposure,  it  need  not  be  said,  should  be 
full  and  development  commenced  with  a 
weak  solution  to  get  detail  everywhere,  and 
just  enough  density  obtained  afterward  to 
give  a  plucky  print.  Too  great  density 
makes  blocking  out  more  difficult.  In  any 
case  this  is — except  to  the  draughtsman — 
the  worst  part  of  the  process,  but  it  is 
absolutely  essential  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, such  as  catalogue  illustration,  etc. 
To  become  expert  is  simply  a  matter  of 
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practice,  but  here  are  one  or  ti^'O  hints. 
Avoid  touching  the  film  before  blocking 
out,  for  any  patches  of  grease  from  the 
fingers  make  it  almost  impossible  to  out- 
line neatly  with  brush  or  pencil.  Use 
Indian  ink — aground  by  yourself  to  an  abso- 
lutely dense  black  fluid  free  from  brown - 
ness  when  viewed  in  the  dish — ^for  the  out- 
line, and  fill  in  larger  areas  with  a  good 
mixture  like  Photopake.  Place  the  nega- 
tive on  a  retouching  desk,  with  a  mirror 
below  to  give  a  strong  illumination  through 


the  negative.  At  night  an  incandescent 
electric  lamp  fixed  to  a  stand  which  can 
be  moved  about  under  the  negative  is  quite 
the  best  thing.  Rule  straight  lines,  such 
as  the  top  of  a  boiler,  with  the  drawing 
pen,  and  go  round  other  parts  with  a  long 
**duck'*  sable  hair  pencil  well  charged 
with  color. 

A  steady  and  confident  hand  is  a  sine 
qua  non;  if  you  feel  at  all  shaky  or  ner- 
vous, better  leave  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness alone. — The  Photogram. 


LIVING  ACCESSORIES. 


BY    WILBUR    GRUBEMAN. 


In  the  far-away  early  ages  of  decadence, 
when  photographic  plates  were  increasing 
in  size  from  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  da- 
guerreotypes, and  photographers  were  look- 
ing for  something  to  fill  out  their  area  of 
paper,  somebody  made  a  visijt  to  fairyland 
in  search  of  help.  He  did  not,  unfortu- 
nately, go  to  the  fairyland  of  our  child- 
hood, where  princes  and  princesses  were 
decked  in  bright  array  of  jewels  and  mar- 
vel-wonder ;  but  he  went  to  the  fairyland 
of  evening  relaxation,  where  the  jewels  are 
transmuted  to  tinsel  and  the  marvel  to 
drop  scenes  and  canvas  unrealities.  So  the 
accessory  was  born,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
wanting.  Something  more  suggestive  of 
life  was  asked  for,  and  a  plant  was  intro- 
duced. It  was  needful,  above  all  things, 
that  art  be  considered,  and  the  bulrush, 
which  has  been  guaranteed  artistic  since 
the  day  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  of  law- 
givers, would  probably  have  been  chosen 
but  for  two  vital  defects :  The  bulrush 
stands  straightly  and  uncompromisingly 
upright,  and  so  offers  no  '  *  opposing  lines,  * ' 
and  the  bulrush  is  a  home  production. 
Now,  the  veriest  of  beginners  knows  that 
art,  if  it  be  the  true  and  only  genuine,  is 
manufactured  abroad,  whether  it  be  *  *  fine  ' ' 
art  or  table  relish.  And  abroad  our  fore- 
bears went  and  found  a  palm.  It  is,  in- 
deed, quite  possible  that  they  were  merely 
driven  south  by  stress  of  storm ;  but  if  so 
they  knew  it  not,  and  returned  with  their 
spoil  in  a  blissful  belief  that  it  had  been 
obtained  in  foreign  parts.  From  that  day 
to  this  the  palm  has  reigned  supreme  in 


the  greater  number  of  studios.  Why? 
Well,  largely  from  lack  of  thought.  The 
drummer  offers  a  palm  and  guarantees  it 
artistic.  Along  it  comes  by  express,  and 
it  is  no  trouble.  It  is  not  alive,  but  dead, 
starched  stiff  with  green  paint  and  in 
many  separate  pieces.  The  separate  leaves 
are  stuck  in  a  moss-wadded  vase,  and  there 
you  are.  No  watering,  no  pruning,  no 
fear  of  frost.  And  it  is  handy  and  useful 
for  all  ages  over  nude  babydom,  for  which 
the  hair  rug  is  the  only  thing  possible. 

The  palm  lost  its  universal  value  as  soon 
as  it  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  It  may  have 
its  uses  for  occasional  help,  but  the  uses 
are  not  wide-spread.  Is  it  possible,  by 
slightly  varying  the  monotony,  to  so  alter 
affairs  that  more  sitters  may  be  attracted 
to  the  studio?  I  am,  from  a  business 
stand-point,  a  great  believer  in  advertising. 
We  cannot  get  too  much  publicity — of  the 
right  kind.  Now,  publicity  may  be  advan- 
tageously obtained  in  two  ways:  by  the 
use  of  money  and  brains,  or  by  the  use  of 
brains  without  money.  Too  often,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  attempted  by  the  use  of 
money  without  brains.  Would  not  the 
introduction  of  a  few  flowers  and  growing 
plants  into  the  studio  prove  not  only  su- 
perior to  the  palm,  but  also  be  talked 
about  ?  Are  you  a  photographer  in  a  small 
farming  district  ?  If  so  you  will  find  that 
quite  a  few  of  your  customers  want  pictures 
to  send  to  the  "old  folks"  in  Germany, 
or  Sweden,  or  Ireland.  Now,  in  those 
countries  com  is  never  grown.  Suppose 
that  when  the  little  girl  comes  to  be  pho- 
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tographed  for  the  benefit  of  far-away  grand- 
mamma you  let  her  hold,  instead  of  a  basket 
of  paper  flowers,  a  neat  little  braid  of  ears 
of  popcorn.  I  venture  to  think  that  grand- 
mamma will  have  that  fully  explained  to 
her,  and — what  is  more  to  the  business 
point — it  will  be  noticed  by  all  the  local 
people. 

If  the  grown-ups  like  the  idea,  let  them 
have  a  braid  of  the  finest  sample  of  ears 
you  can  get  hold  of. 

So  much  for  replacing  one  veteran  with 
an  up-to-date  notion.  In  the  case  of  plants, 
the  thing  is  purely  for  a  season.  Do  not, 
as  I  once  knew  a  photographer  do,  keep  a 
plant  six  months  after  it  has  lost  its  beauty 
and  three  months  after  it  is  absolutely  dead. 
Let  the  plants  be  fresh  and  blooming,  but 
do  not  on  that  account  make  the  mistake 
that  is  often  made  with  the  palm,  by  put- 
ting them  in  too  prominent  a  position. 
Why  not  replace,  for  just  six  weeks,  the 
time-honored  rustic  handrail  with  a  bit  of 
real   hedge? — three   feet  of    narrow  box 


filled  with  earth,  and  with  a  row  of  com 
planted  along  it.  It  will  soon  be  two  feet 
high,  and  from  then  until  it  is  four  feet  it 
can  be  repeatedly  used.  If  you  like,  and 
it  continues  to  grow,  use  it  as  a  background 
— I  don*t  recommend  it.  I  knew  one 
ingenious  man  who  adopted  this  idea  at 
my  suggestion,  and  when  the  corn  was  two 
feet  high  he  covered  the  front  of  the  box 
with  soft  woollen  cloth,  spattered  mustard 
seed  thickly  over  it,  and  kept  it  moist. 
Naturally,  he  had  in  a  day  or  two  a  box  of 
living  greens.  A  pot  of  oats  rather  thickly 
sown  will  soon  come  up,  and  when  they 
ear  out  and  commence  to  ripen  will  be 
effective  for  several  weeks.  But  the  great 
advantage  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  is 
ephemeral.  A  few  minutes  or  hours  of 
planting  and  tending  and  a  few  days  or 
weeks  of  a  novelty  and  the  whole  effect  is 
over  and  will  make  room  for  something 
else.  A  little  variety  and  a  little  life  is 
better  than  much  dead  weight  of  stock 
accessory. 


HASTE. 


**  Make  haste  slowly '  *  seems  paradoxical 
advice,  but  it  contains  the  essence  of  true 
wisdom  and  is  only  another  variation  of 
the  old  saw:  **The  most  haste  is  the 
worst  speed. ' '  It  implies  that  fussy,  ner- 
vous, bustling  haste  is  as  perilous  as  it  is 
unnecessary.  There  are  many  men  who 
cannot  see  this,  and  who  imagine  that 
energy  and  push  in  business  can  only  be 
exhibited  by  fussing  and  bustling,  and  that 
a  person  who  takes  things  quietly  and 
easily  cannot  be  a  smart  business  man. 
The  result  of  it  is  that  employers  who 
have  got  this  fallacy  into  their  heads 
are  always  causing  friction  and  vexation 
in  their  establishments.  It  is  neither 
easy  nor  pleasant  to  be  always  goaded  into 
a  hurry.  The  mind  wearies  and  frets 
under  the  strain.  Labor  that  would  other- 
wise be  pleasant  becomes  drudgery.  Irri- 
tation usurps  the  place  of  amiability. 
Fault  finding  and  scolding  follow.  Em- 
ployfe  feel  strongly  the  influence  of  a 
fretful  disposition.  They  are  made  un- 
happy and  discontented  by  this  constant 
unpleasantness  of  their  employers.  The 
whole  staff  of  a  business  house  may  be  put 


into  a  periodical  state  of  ferment  and  agi- 
tation by  the  employer's  conduct,  and 
many  a  good  business  has  been  brought  to 
the  ground  by  persistence  in  such  a  course. 
Under  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
duties  haste  is  avoided,  while  promptitude 
is  ensured.  The  business  goes  on  more 
smoothly,  with  fewer  mistakes  and  less 
worry  all  round.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  take  the  place  of  system  to  beget 
cheerfulness  and  spirit  in  the  discharge  of 
daily  duties.  '*A  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place  ;  "  *  *  a  time 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
time,"  are  the  golden  rules  of  busi- 
ness, and  if  carried  out  to  the  letter 
there  is  no  need  for  fussy  haste.  In- 
attention, confusion,  carelessness  and  slov- 
enliness are  entirely  inconsistent  with  such 
order.  Systematic  arrangement  of  work 
or  duties  makes  labor  easy  and  pleasant, 
and  neatness,  promptness,  thoroughness, 
and  completeness  are  secured  by  the 
methodical  way  of  doing  things.  Order, 
undoubtedly,  secures  dispatch.  Method- 
ical action  will  accomplish  much 
more    in    a    given    time     than    slipshod 
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bustling  from  one  thing  to  another. 
''Finish  one  job  before  you  begin 
another'  *  is  a  piece  of  advice  that  ought 
to  be  posted  up  in  every  factory, 
workshop,  warehouse,  office  or  place  of 
business  of  any  kind,  but  employers 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  encourage  its 
being  carried  out,  by  abstaining  from 
taking  men  off  jobs  before  they  are  com- 
pleted. It  only  results  in  an  appalling 
array  of  unfinished  work  with  no  good  re- 
sult at  the  end  of  it.  By  close  attention 
to  one  thing  at  a  time  it  is  accomplished 
more  quickly,  better  and  more  easily. 
**One  thing  at  a  time"  will  perform  a 
greater  day's  work  than  doing,  or  trying 
to  do,  two  or  three  things  at  a  time. 

We  were  much  struck  recently  with  an 
article  which  set  forth  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  **  hustle  and  bustle."  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  is  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  two  words,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it.  Your  true  hustler  is 
never  a  bustler.  Hustler  is  synonymous 
with  **push,"  which  in  its  best  sense  is 
well  directed.  Bustle  is  only  energy 
superfluously  displayed  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Nature  does  not  present  a  more  con- 
sistent and  concentrated  mover  than  your 
hustler ;  his  head  is  always  one  way — and 
that  is  the  right  way — ^his  work  going  on 
with  the  regularity  of  a  stream  of  flowing 
water.  But  look  at  the  erratic  course  of 
your  bustler.  He  is  here,  there  and  every- 
where, accomplishing  nothing,  but  gen- 
erally hindering  everything  by  too  much 
haste.  The  methodical  hustler  has  always 
time  to  look  around  him  and  ahead  to  see 
what  everyone  is  doing  and  which  way  the 
world  is  wagging  ;  to  work  out  new  ideas 
and  keep  pace  with  the  times  ;  to  cut  out  new 
channels  while  fully  securing  the  old.  In 
short,  he  i§  the  most  busy  and  most  leisured 
man  you  meet.  He  is  always  first  to  hear 
of  a  possible  good  thing,  and  it  isn't  his 
fault  if  he  fails  to  grasp  it.  While  his 
business  engrosses  him  he  yet  finds  time  to 
fulfil  a  score  of  functions  which  would  fully 
occupy  some  men.  He  has  the  astuteness 
of  age,  but  never  grows  old,  because  he 
never  yields  to  business  mst.  In  his  deal- 
ings with  his  servants  he  never  *'  rushes  " 
them,  but  he  keeps  them  smart.  You  will 
as  soon  find  his  books  a  week  behind  as 
you  will  his  clock   an  hour  late.     And  the 


tick,  tick,  tick  of  his  establishment  means 
money,  money,  money.  But  for  your 
bustler — ^what  a  contrast  there  is!  He 
never  has  time  to  look  outside  his  own 
door  to  see  what  his  competitors  are  about, 
because  he  fondly  fancies  that  if  he  is  out 
of  the  way  the  work  must  stagnate  and  his 
employ^  will  relax  their  efforts.  He  is 
like  a  squirrel  in  a  rotating  cage,  restlessly 
moving,  but  never  advancing.  His  track 
through  a  day's  business  is  like  his  path 
through  life,  scattered  with  the  records  of 
incompleted  plans  and  half-finished  work. 
He  has  no  fixed  system,  but  a  new  system 
for  every  month  in  the  year,  because  he 
bustles  each  one  out  of  gear  as  soon  as  it  is 
created.  His  establishment  is  strewn  with 
incompleted  work  and  unfilled  orders,  be- 
cause he  makes  it  a  practice  to  hurry  up 
the  last  orders  to  hand  by  taking  his  men 
off  those  already  in  progress.  Any  custo- 
mer who  comes  along  and  demands  his 
work  in  a  hurry  has  got  to  have  it  at  the 
expense  of  all  previous  ones.  It  is  not 
long  before  everything  gets  out  of  gear, 
and  then  there  is  a  general  "wipe  up." 
Overtime  has  to  be  worked,  new  hands 
engaged,  faithful  old  hands  dismissed  for 
imagined  slowness,  stock  is  brought  in 
recklessly,  goods  are  packed  up  and  sent 
off  somehow — anyhow — so  long  as  they 
get  off  in  a  hurry.  No  wonder  the  bustler 
wears  a  worried  look  and  has  not  a  mo- 
ment to  spare  for  the  amenities  of  life. 
His  clock  ticks  with  the  same  slow  meas- 
ured tick  as  that  of  the  true  hustler,  but  the 
swing  of  his  pendulum  may  signify  loss, 
gain,  loss,  gain — he  never  knows  which 
tick  has  the  louder  sound.  If  we  would 
all  take  a  lesson  from  our  clocks  we  should 
never  hurry,  because  we  .should  learn  that 
the  secret  of  successful  work  is  steady, 
continuous  effort.  A  clock  that  gains  one 
day  and  loses  the  next  is  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and  equally  so  is  a  clock  which 
is  always  fast.  There  is  an  analogy  here 
which  the  bustler  should  take  to  heart. — 
Penrose^  s  Process  Work. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  in  New  Zealand  writes  that 
in  his  opinion  Mosaics,  190T,  is  the  most 
useful  year-book  yet  published  for  the  pro- 
fessional worker.  Price  50  cents,  postage 
free. 


PROFESSIONAL   PHOTOGRAPHY— NOT   PORTRAITURE. 


How  many  people  gain  livings  by  pho- 
tography outside  of  portraiture  ?  This  is  a 
big  question  because  the  number  is  very 
great;  it  is  probably  increasing — and  it 
has  entirely  come  into  existence  within  the 
last  ten  years.  To  take  one  instance,  how 
many  thousands  of  men,  scattered  through- 
out the  States  are  living  by  photography  in 
the  workshops  of  blockmakers  ?  What  of 
those  men  who  pin  up  the  photograph  or 
sketch  to  be  reproduced  ;  focus  it  sharply, 
and  expose  with  a  ruled  screen  in  front  ? 
Who  are  the  men  who  know  enough  of 
development  to  tackle  plates  so  exposed, 
and  get  the  utmost  value  out  of  them  ? 

These  are  no  mere  abstract  questions ; 
they  very  vitally  concern  the  portraitist, 
for  it  is  either  from  entirely  outside  ranks, 
or  from  among  those  connected  with  the 
fraternity  that  these  men  are  drawn. 
Hundreds  of  photographers  are  bringing 
up  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  the 
profession  they  love  ;  and  to  them  it  should 
be  of  interest  to  know  all  the  possibilities 
before  them.  '  Families  sometimes  grow 
more  rapidly  than  towns  do,  and  the  man 
in  a  small  place  who  trains  three  or  four 
sons  in  his  steps  comes  to  a  time  when  the 
limits  of  the  town's  capacity  is  reached, 
and  what  has  kept  one  will  not  keep  four. 
Hundreds  of  sons  have  found  new  places 
growing  up,  and  by  establishing  little  busi- 
nesses have  grown  up  with  the  places. 
But  hundreds  of  others  have  moved  away 
from  their  homes  to  fill  situations  in  the 
studios  or  work-rooms  of  men  with  larger 
businesses.  Probably  a  situation  in  a  block- 
making  works  will  fit  many  a  photographer 
who  cannot  get  into  his  more  legitimate 
field.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  nowadays 
for  a  reporter  to  become  a  photographer. 
All  the  illustrated  papers  have  had  a  pho- 
tographer in  Cuba,  and  in  the  Philippines, 
and  their  offices  are  littered  up  with  prints 
or  tightly  curled  films — not  one  tithe  of 
which  they  can  ever  use — sent  to  them  by 
their  reporters  and  by  officers  or  others  at 
the  front.  If  a  reporter  becomes  a  pho- 
tographer, why  not  a  photographer  become 
a  reporter.  Why  not,  indeed ;  several 
of  them  have  already  done  so.  In  every 
large  city  there  are  a  few  men  who  work 
solely  as  press  photographers.      It   is  a 


hand-to-mouth  existence,  and  very  much 
of  a  gamble.  Sometimes  a  week  of  hard 
work  draws  blank ;  sometimes  it  nets  forty 
or  fifty  dollars.  This  of  course  refers  to 
the  **free  lances"  of  the  profession. 
There  are  men  receiving  a  steady  weekly 
wage,  not  a  very  large  one,  from  papers, 
in  return  for  which  they  are  expected  to 
be  all-round  geniuses.  The  majority  of 
these  press  photographers,  we  fear,  drift 
into  the  positions  rather  than  climb  into 
them ;  and  if  they  were  more  reliable  as 
workers,  and  better  as  business  men,  they 
would  find  the  work  fairly  remunerative. 
To  take  another  line  of  work — the  mag- 
nificent railroad  photographs  which  Rau, 
Jackson,  Nims,  and  others  have  turned 
out.  The  work  is  a  class  by  itself,  created 
by  these  men,  and  they  have  reaped  the 
benefit  of  it. 

There  are  one  or  two  men  in  New  York 
who  do  nothing  but  hunt  round  for  topical 
pictures  which,  when  got,  they  print  in 
platinotype,  and  place,  through  an  agent, 
in  the  print  shops.  The  agent  sends  in 
his  orders  day  by  day,  two  prints  from  this 
negative,  five  from  that  one,  and  no  prints 
are  made  into  stock — ^just  turned  out  day 
by  day  to  meet  the  orders.  And  these 
men  make  a  living,  better  than  many  poor 
photographers. 

Speaking  of  the  railroad  pictures,  the 
possibilities  are  not  limited  to  the  promo- 
ting of  travel.  Look  at  the  work  of  Hall, 
or  of  Langill,  in  New  York.  Hall  has 
made  some  wondrous  things,  six  feet  long, 
of  Brooklyn  Bridge;  of  New  York's  sky- 
line ;  of  other  subjects,  which  sell. 

There  is  a  big  opening  for  a  man  who 
can  do  beautiful  technical  work,  among 
the  insurance  companies.  They  want 
records  of  fires,  and  wretched  are  the 
things  they  often  receive  when  they  com- 
mission the  nearest  photographer  to  do  the 
work.  There  are  men  who  make  a  specialty 
of  photographing  cattle,  or  of  machinery, 
or  drummers'  samples.  And  there  is  room 
for  more. 

Portrait  photography  remains,  and  will 
remain,  the  **  grand  prize"  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  there  are  opportunities  open- 
ing all  around  for  those  who  have  not 
sufficient  outlet  in  their  present  places.     A 
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few  of  the  opportunities  have  been  seized 
but  many  more  remain.  They  are  not 
standing  open,  like  a  rat-trap,  baited  with 
a  tempting  piece  of  cheese — there  is  no 
advertising  in  the  papers  for  the  man.  But 
the  places  are  there,  and  only  await  the 
discovering. 

One  year  hence,  five  years  hence,  there 


will  be  more  specialist  photographers  mak- 
ing ^  good  living  than  there  are  to-day. 
The  question  is  whether  they  will  be  filled 
by  men  who  are  to-day  wide-awake  am- 
ateurs, or  whether  they  will  be  filled  by 
those  young  men  of  the  profession  who  are 
to-day  suffering  from  the  effects  of  local 
over-crowding. 


STUDIO  ACCESSORIES. 


The  professional  photographer  desirous 
of  holding  his  position,  keeping  in  the 
front  ranks,  and  making  his  business  a  pay- 
ing concern,  must  keep  constantly  before 
him  the  state  of  his  studio  accessories. 
Portraiture  is  primarily  a  matter  of  dress, 
and  secondly  of  furniture.  The  sitters  do 
their  part  in  appearing  before  the  camera 
adorned  with  articles  of  attire  adapted  to 
the  momentous  occasion,  the  photographer 
having  thrust  upon  him  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing an  environment  which  shall  not  spoil 
the  effect  his  clients'  desire  to  produce  for 
their  own  satisfaction  and  the  edification 
of  friends. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  por- 
traiture of  our  leading  professionals  that  the 
furniture  is  too  profuse,  occupying  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  stage  that  the  sitter  be- 
comes merely  a  detail,  an  after  thought, 
put  in  to  supply  the  human  element  in  a 
picture,  which  might  be  appropriately 
labelled:  **  Interior  with  Figure."  To 
the  photographic  purist,  the  *  *  Art  for 
Art's  sake"  man,  this  criticism  may  ap- 
peal ;  to  the  man  of  business  it  will  be 
made  in  vain,  being  summarily  dismissed 
as  of  no  practical  worth.  With  this  view 
we  entirely  agree,  confessing  to  some  re- 
gard for  a  portrait  containing  a  well- 
arranged  selection  of  accessories.  The 
photographer  must  please  his  clients,  and 
when  these  are  drawn  from  the  upper 
classes — persons  living  in  homes  richly 
furnished — they  require  a  portrait  photog- 
raphy in  harmony  with  such  surroundings, 
desiring  works  having  the  air  of  wealth,  of 
luxury,  and  it  is  thus  in  the  interests  of 
trade  to  meet  the  demand.  In  doing  so 
the  photographer  violates  no  principle  of 
pictorial  representation,  for  in  all  times 
the  artist  has  depicted  his  sitters  in  associa- 


tion with  the  things  of  their  daily  life,  all 
artistic  sentiment  being  against  a  duchess 
in  a  dairy,  or  a  dairy-maid  in  a  drawing- 
room. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  acces- 
sories in  harmony  with  the  social  position 
of  the  sitter,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  all  classes  are  susceptible  to  a  certain 
amount  of  flattery  in  this  connection,  being 
more  pleased  with  a  portrait  giving  them  a 
social  standing  above,  rather  than  below 
that  which  they  really  occupy.  In  all 
cases  the  photographer,  whatever  may  be 
the  class  that  give  him  patronage,  should 
be  in  advance,  having  accessories  of  a  more 
expensive  and  luxurious  nature  than  his 
customers  are  likely  to  possess.  Only  in 
this  way  can  he  apply  this  very  subtle 
form  of  flattery.  He  already  flatters  the 
features  by  retouching,  and  this  latter  ser- 
vice is  flattery  to  the  dress.  In  working 
along  these  conventional  lines  a  difficulty 
of  a  technical  character  will  arise,  needing 
attention  to  be  overcome.  The  furniture 
designed  for  household  decoration  is  in- 
convenient for  studio  uses,  not  lending 
itself  readily  to  photographic  methods  of 
composition  and  posing.  It  is  too  angular, 
possesses  awkward  scrolls,  quite  prevent- 
ing the  subject  being  brought  close  enough 
for  securing  a  good  effect.  A  small  knob 
is  sufficient  to  separate  the  sitter  from  a 
chair  or  table,  creating  a  lack  of  unity  in 
the  composition,  making  it  a  picture  of 
two  objects  in  place  of  the  simple  design 
intended.  Photographers  who  have  ex- 
perienced this  drawback  are  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  any  article  combining  a  good 
design  with  utility  in  studio  practice,  in 
this  way  renewing  their  stock.  Attempts 
have  been  made  in  supplying  accessories 
to    suit    professional    purposes,  not   with 
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much  success,  for,  while  quite  adapted 
to  that  end,  they  diverge  too  much  from 
domestic  patterns,  in  a  picture  look- 
ing what  they  are — quite  photographic. 
There  is  here  a  want  yet  to  be  supplied,  a 
field  is  open  for  the  furniture  designer,  who 
is  able  to  combine  photographic  utility  with 
a  pattern  neither  grotesque  nor  unusual. 

In  general,  professional  portraiture  must 
be  conventional,  the  usual  thing,  the  pho- 
tographer, whatever  may  be  his  own  de- 
sires or  aspirations,  being  compelled  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public  taste.  In 
particular  localities,  however,  a  class  exists 
who  will  patronize  work  departing  entirely 
from  popular  notions.  Novelty  attracts, 
and  the  man  with  a  strong  personality  can 
impress  the  public,  lead  them  to  support 
him,  and  acquire  a  taste  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual style.  An  effective  portraiture  will 
follow  from  discarding  all  accessories  and 
paying  close  attention  to  expression,  light- 
ing, posing,  and  drapery.  Mrs.  Cameron 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  uncon- 
ventional types,  though  since  her  time 
others — such  as  those  who  model  their 
work  after  the  paintings  of  Rembrandt, 
Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  or  Velasquez — 
have  met  with  success.  To  abolish  acces- 
sories is  to  give  added  importance  to  the 
background;  it  becomes  the  chief  study, 
requiring  every  attention  to  make  it  har- 
monize with  the  style  of  the  subject.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  above  mentioned 
painters  have  been  so  closely  copied  by  the 
Cameronian  type  of  photographer.  To 
some  tastes  this  simple  portraiture  is  very 


agreeable,  and,  with  the  right  man,  and  a 
fitting  neighborhood,  enough  patrons  are 
secured  to  make  it  commercially  profitable. 
A  few  can  even  go  beyond  it,  with  work 
that  approaches  to  the  **  soul -studies  ** 
characteristic  of  Watts.  Mere  sketches  and 
suggestions  in  place  of  the  clear,  sharp, 
well-defined  photograph.  However  inter- 
esting these  productions  may  be,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  taste,  the  demand 
for  them  must  remain  strictly  limited,  and 
the  majority  of  the  professionals  could  not 
insist  on  supplying  such  work  to  their 
clients,  and  still  retain  a  profitable  connec- 
tion. From  a  financial  point  of  view  it 
would  be  a  distinct  gain  if  expensive  ac- 
cessories could  be  abolished,  since  a  charge 
on  a  business  which  they  entail,  not  only 
in  purchasing  but  in  keeping  in  good  con- 
dition, would  go  with  them.  This  was 
impressed  upon  us  once  when  visiting  the 
studio  of  a  photographer  of  this  class,  a 
well-known  man,  whose  work  is  much 
appreciated ;  beyond  a  few  backgrounds, 
painted  by  himself,  some  drapery  and 
screens,  his  accessories  were  only  of  nominal 
value — a  scanty  outfit,  calling  for  little  ex- 
I>enditure,  reducing  the  cost  of  working  ex- 
penses to  a  minimum,  a  consideration  when 
competition  is  so  keen  as  nowadays.  Any- 
thing tending  to  keep  down  expenses  with- 
out reducing  efficiency  is  money  saved. 
Here  the  business  man  must  study  his  pub- 
lic, for  it  will  economize  his  resources  if  he 
can  rely  on  clients  who  are  satisfied  with  a 
portraiture  of  the  simple  kind. — Photo- 
graphic  Chronicle. 
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A  Patient  Photographer.  Recently  Mr. 
Enock  gave  a  demonstration  before  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  species  of  dragon-fly.  Read- 
ers will  remember  Tennyson's  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  insect's  metamorphosis  in 
his  poem,  "Two  Voices.''  Mr.  Enock 
wished  to  photograph  every  stage  in  the 
process  whereby  the  nymph  or  chrysalis, 
with  its  wonderful  **mask,"  evolves  into 
the  perfect  fly.  He  had  to  take  over  1000 
photographs  before  he  secured  a  perfect  set, 
and  as  the  process  of  emergence  from  the 
nymph-skin   frequently   takes  place  with 


great  rapidity,  alertness  is  required.  Three 
of  the  photographs  of  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess were  taken  in  six  seconds.  In  this  way 
photography  has  truly  become  the  hand- 
maid of  science,  and  has  illumined  many 
of  the  dark  spots  of  inquiry  ;  but  it  is  not 
every  photographer  who  possesses  the  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Enock  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge. — Pho- 
tographic Chronicle. 

An  All-round  Man.  The  following  ad- 
vertisement is  clipped  from  an  English  pho- 
tographic journal :  "F.R.P.S.  (Fellow  of 
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the  Royal  Photographic  Society),  First 
Prize-man,  and  Silver  Medallist  :  first-class 
honors  in  photography,  theory  and  practice, 
and  photo-mechanical  work ;  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  full  technological  diplo- 
ma;  S.  K.  (School  of  Science,  South  Ken- 
sington). Certificates,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  optics, 
etc.,  undergraduate  in  first-class  Ix)ndon 
University,  etc.,  with  considerable  experi- 
ence in  general  photography,  trichromatic 
block-making,  etc.,  with  foremost  firms,  is 
open  to  re-engagement ;  several  specialties, 
highest  references,  and  testimonials ;  mod- 
erate salary  for  permanent  berth  with  a  good 
firm,  either  manufacturers,  dealers,  or 
photo-engravers. '  * 

The  Dark-room  Light,  Writing  in  the 
Photographic  Journal  on  this  vexed  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Howard  Farmer  says :  The  light 
used  in  80  per  cent,  of  a  large  number  of 
dark-rooms  examined  is  only  2.5  candle- 
power,  and  the  filters  in  general  use  greatly 
reduce  this  light  (/".  ^.,  absorb  it  as  a  whole) 
to  the  extent  of  from  40  to  98  per  cent.,  a 
range  of  reduction  which  means  that  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  lamps  is  only 
from  I -1 6th  to  i-2oth  candle-power.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  of  getting  bright 
illumination  of  a  kind  which  will  not  fog 
a  plate  is  very  difficult  with  commercial 
colored  glasses,  because  these  almost  always 
permit  blue-green  and  other  actinic  rays  to 
pass.  Hence  the  thickness  of  glass  required 
to  sufficiently  reduce  these  latter  lowers  the 
luminosity  of  the  filtered  light  enormously. 
A  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  prac- 
tically totally  transparent  to  red  and  yellow, 
and  totally  opaque  to  blue-violet  and  ultra- 
violet, so  that  an  illumination  can  be  ob- 
tained which  is  many  times  greater  than 
that  obtained  through  orange  glass,  and  is 
just  as  safe.  A  stratum  of  6  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  potassium  bichromate  of  thickness 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  is  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  10  candle-power  incandescent 
lamp.  This  gives  an  even  flood  of  light  in 
the  dark-room,  and  is  arranged  on  a  shelf 
above  the  developing-table,  so  that  the  di- 
rect rays  do  not  reach  the  dish.  Ortho- 
chromatic  plates  can  be  developed  with 
perfect  safety  if  the  bench  be  fitted  with  a 
shelter  in  which  the  plates  can  be  placed  in 
the  developer. 


The  Photographic  Salon,  IQOI,  London. 
The  prospectus  of  this  exhibition  is  ready 
and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Reginald  Craigie, 
Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Focusing  with  the  Lens.  Nearly  every 
photographer  at  one  time  or  another  has 
felt  the  need  of  a  camera  which  can  be 
folded  into  so  small  a  compass  as  to  go 
easily  into  a  coat  pocket,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral cameras  of  this  class  which  fulfil  their 
purpose  more  or  less  completely.  One  of 
the  chief  difficulties  in  designing  such  an 
instrument  has  been  to  devise  a  focusing 
method  which  shall  be  effective,  yet  still 
leave  the  camera,  which  is  necessarily  of 
light  construction,  rigid.  The  lens-maker  has 
now  come  to  the  relief  of  the  camera-builder, 
and  we  have  seen'  recently  a  modification 
of  the  Cooke  lens,  in  which  the  focusing, 
from  infinity  to  quite  a  close  object,  is 
effected  by  separating  the  lenses,  instead  of 
by  moving  the  complete  lens  in  the  con- 
ventional manner.  This  device  will  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  a  moving  part  in  the 
camera  body,  which  can  be  made  so  much 
the  more  rigid  in  consequence.  If  the 
covering  qualities  of  the  lenses  are  not  af- 
fected, this  application  of  the  telephoto 
principle  should  be  an  acceptable  advance 
in  construction.  The  focusing  is  done  by 
rotating  the  front  lens  on  the  lens  tube,  the 
focal  distances  being  marked  upon  a  ring 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  iris  diaphragm 
apertures.  By  the  use  of  a  lens  with  the 
new  adjustment,  a  ^yut^  focus  camera  with 
an  instantaneous  shutter  working  on  the 
diaphragm  can  be  converted  at  once  into  a 
focusing  camera,  which  is  an  obvious  ad- 
vantage and  an  advance  upon  present  pos- 
sibilities. — Photography, 

Cost  of  Prints,  According  to  the  Pho- 
tographic Chronicle,  the  cost  of  producing 
a  dozen  cabinet  prints  by  various  processes 
is  (in  England):  Carbon,  5^.  3^.=Ji.26; 
platinum,  \s,  4//.=^i.04;  print-out- 
papers,  \s,  9^. =42  cents;  bromide  paper, 
2 J.  11^.  =  70  cents. 

Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin  for  July 
appeared  in  a  new  cover  of  pleasing  design 
and  with  a  photogravure  frontispiece ;  both 
welcome  improvements  on  the  old  order  of 
things. 
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LANGFIER— PORTRAITIST. 


We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  in  this 
number  of  the  Magazine  a  representative 
collection  of  portraits  by  Langfier,  of  New 
York.  Apart  from  its  evident  merit,  the 
work  is  peculiarly  interesting  because  Mr. 
Langfier  comes  from  a  firm  holding  a  very 
prominent  place  among  the  photographers 
of  Great  Britain,  and  so  we  get  a  view  of 
British  professional  photography  at  its  best. 

The  American  traveller  in  Britain  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  skill  of  the  Lang- 
fier family  in  photography.  Mr.  Langfier, 
Sr. ,  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  professionals 
in  England,  having  been  busy  in  his  pro- 
fession almost  fifty  years.  He  retired  a 
few  years  ago  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  pros- 
perity. The  firm  of  Langfier,  Limited, 
composed  of  his  sons  and  brother,  is  an 
immense  concern,  with  establishments  in 
London  (two),  Birmingham, Glasgow, Dub- 
lin and  Belfast.  The  Glasgow  studio,  de- 
scribed a  year  or  two  ago  in  these  pages, 
is  the  headquarters.  The  ^ond  street 
studio,  is,  in  equipment  and  decoration,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  British  metropolis; 
the  smaller  studio,  located  in  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  on  the  embankment,  is  devoted  in  a 
special  way  to  the  needs  of  wealthy  travel- 
lers. 

The  portraiture  which  has  made  the  firm 
of  Langfier,  Limited,  famous  is  neces- 
sarily of  the  best  sort.  The  patronage  of 
the  Langfier  studios  is  gathered  from  the 
aristocracy  of  Britain  and  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans travelling  in  Europe,  from  King 
Edward  VIL  to  Andrew  Carnegie.  I^rge 
carbon  portraits  are  a  specialty  of  the 
Langfier  studios,  only  carbon  and  plati- 
num portraits  being  offered  to  their  cus- 
tomers. Colored  miniatures  form  another 
special  department,  no  less  than  five  skilled 
miniaturists  being  steadily  employed  by  the 
firm. 

Every  member  of  the  Langfier  family  is 
a  photographer  and  has  charge  of  a  sepa- 
rate branch  studio.  Mr.  A.  I^angfier,  of 
New  York  (the  right-hand  figure  in  the 
portrait  group  of  the  brothers  shown  among 
our  engravings),  has  had  a  long  training  in 
every  branch  of  portraiture,  and  has  re- 
ceived many  medals  at  various  art  exhibi- 
tions during  the  past  few  years.  Although 
a  portraitist  first  and  last,  he  is  peculiarly 


skilled  in  design,  in  coloring  and  in  finish- 
ing. A  feature  of  his  work,  which  we  hope 
to  show  in  a  later  issue,  is  the  special  de- 
sign in  monotint  or  color,  which  so  often 
surrounds  his  large  portraits. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Magazine  is  an 
example  of  this  feature.  The  portrait 
itself  is  about  14x17  inches,  and  was 
made  by  incandescent  gaslight.  It  is 
cleverly  colored,  and  the  frame  is  designed 
and  painted  to  carry  out  the  sentiment 
suggested  in  the  title.  Of  course,  our  en- 
graving, although  carefully  made,  gives  a 
very  poor  reproduction  of  the  softness  and 
richness  of  color  which  charm  one  in  the 
original.  But  we  could  not  resist  the  at- 
tempt to  show  our  readers  an  idea  which 
suggests  so  many  possibilities.  It  is  a  re- 
markably clever  piece  of  work,  and  in  the 
original  bears  no  evidence  of  not  being  a 
daylight  portrait. 

The  examples  of  Mr.  Langfier* s  skill 
were  chosen  at  random  by  us  from  the 
walls  of  the  studio-rooms,  and  are  simply 
representative  of  his  average  work.  The 
wonderfully  appropriate  way  in  which  some 
of  these  exhibits  are  framed  will  not  escape 
the  reader.  The  originals  were  carbons  of 
a  warm  brown  color  in  dull -gold  mats  and 
frames.  The  nude  half-length  of  a  child 
was  a  platinotype  in  a  green-bronze  frame. 

Mr.  Langfier  gives  unusual  care  to  his 
portraits  of  men,  and  the  three  examples 
we  reproduce  from  this  class  show  his  skill. 
And  yet  our 'readers  will  agree  that  his  por- 
traits of  women  and  children  are  equally 
admirable.  Since  his  arrival  in  New  York 
a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Langfier  has  very 
successfully  developed  a  branch  of  portrait- 
ure little  known  on  this  side,  viz.,  artistic 
portraiture  at  the  country  homes  of  his 
patrons.  This  specialty  is  a  big  feature  of 
.  the  European  studios  of  Langfier,  Limited, 
where  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  for  an 
operator  to  be  asked  to  spend  four  or  five 
days  at  the  home  of  this  or  that  member 
of  the  nobility,  during  which  visit  the 
patron  and  his  children  or  guests  are  pho- 
tographed amid  the  varying  surroundings 
of  their  daily  life  and  pleasures.  The 
value  of  this  class  of  work  in  extending 
the  connection  of  a  photographer  among 
the  prominent  people  of  his  locality  will  be 
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appreciated  by  our  readers.  Examples  of 
Mr.  Langfier's  work  along  these  lines  will 
be  given  later  in  the  year. 

Asked  to  give  his  views  on  portraiture, 
Mr.  I^ngfier  replied  :  *  *  I  put  my  faith  in 
real  portraiture  as  distinct  from  fads, 
fudges,  and  fuzziness.  People  like  to  see 
ultra  effects,  and  can  admire  them;  but  for 
themselves  they  want  portraits,  artistic  like- 
nesses, original,  if  possible,  in  pose  and 
handling,  but  natural  and  pleasingly  lighted 
to  display  them  to  advantage.  One's  work 
must  meet  the  public.     I  appreciate  the 


individual-print  idea,  but  it  can  be  carried 
too  far.  Most  people  want  many  prints, 
and  they  must  be  uniform.  Character  is 
the  keynote  to  success.  Get  that  and  art 
in  your  work,  and  you  will  succeed." 

The  shortness  of  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Langfier  arrived  in  New 
York  has  prevented  the  sending  of  an  ex- 
hibit to  the  National  Convention.  This  is 
regrettable,  as  we  feel  sure  that  an  exhibit 
of  his  large  carbon  portraits  on  etching 
paper  would  have  been  viewed  with  con- 
siderable interest  by  the  craft. 


PHOTOGRAPHY   AT   THE    ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S    FAIR. 


Among  the  many  **  features ''  which  are 
being  placed  before  the  managers  of  the 
forthcoming  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  the 
following  suggestion  made  by  J.C.  Strauss, 
Esq.,  will  undoubtedly  commend  itself  to 
the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  whether 
professional  or  amateur.  The  expositions 
thus  far  held,  not  excluding  Paris,  have 
utterly  failed  to  show  the  wonderful  accom- 
plishments, applications  and  possibilities  of 
photography,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Strauss' 
suggestion  will  be  taken  up  and  carried 
through.     Mr.  Strauss  writes  as  follows  : 

**  Permit  me  to  suggest  a  feature  for  our 
World's  Fair  which  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  essentially  different  from  what  has  been 
done  at  any  former  international  exposi- 
tion— would  arouse  great  interest  in  every 
civilized  country  and  would  attract  the  at- 
tention of  every  visitor. 

**  Have  a  pavilion  devoted  exclusively  to 
pictures  produced  by  photography,  whether 
made  by  amateur  or  professional  photog- 
raphers, provided  same  give  evidence  of 
artistic  feeling. 

**The  universality  of  the  camera  has 
caused  nearly  every  person  in  the  more 
enlightened  countries  to  have  a  lively  in- 
terest in  photographic  productions. 

**  Heretofore  only  limited  space,  usually 
in  a  building  devoted  to  manufactured 
products,  was  given  to  photography.  In 
recent  years  portraiture  by  photography  has 
successfully  invaded  art  realms,  and  com- 
manded recognition  by  art  critics  as  being 
far  above  and  beyond  the  mechanical  in 
processes  and  in  results. 

*  *  The   display   of    pictures    should  be 


along  salon  lines — that  is  to  say,  only  such 
pictures  should  be  exhibited  as  are  consid- 
ered worthy  by  a  competent  committee  of 
artists  (not  photographers),  no  distinction 
to  be  made  between  amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals. 

*  *  The  detail  and  clerical  work  of  giving 
this  feature  the  widest  and  most  general 
publicity  would  be  conducted  by  the  pho- 
tographers of  this  country.  Through  their 
efforts  in  arousing  the  interest  of  their 
fellow-craftsmen,  both  by  direct  communi- 
cation and  through  the  medium  of  period- 
icals devoted  to  photography,  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  would  become  advertised  in 
every  town  of  any  consequence  on  the 
globe,  and  gain  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
more  individuals  (amateur  photographers) 
than  would  result  from  any  other  contem- 
plated display. 

**  In  connection  with  the  feature  here 
suggested  an  effort  should  be  made  to  raise 
funds  with  which  to  commission  some 
sculptor  to  make  a  figure  in  plaster  of  Da- 
guerre,  the  father  of  photography,  to  be 
placed  in  this  pavilion.  Later  on  this 
should  be  cast  in  bronze,  appropriately 
placed,  to  become  one  of  the  city's  perma- 
nent adornments  in  statuary. 

*  *  Should  the  ideas  here  suggested  receive 
any  encouragement  from  yourself  and  the 
directors,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  at 
the  earliest  moment,  so  that  I  might  place 
the  subject  properly  before  the  convention 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  which  meets  at  Detroit  early  in 
August,  and  would  also  endeavor  to  have 
their  convention  of  1903  meet  in  St.  Louis. '  *" 


INSIDE   THE   STUDIO. 


BY  C.  BARNES. 


It  has  often  been  a  source  of  perplexity 
to  me  as  to  how  and  why  photographers  in 
general  have  been  led  away  from  the  real- 
ism of  domesticity  and  homeliness  in  the 
interior  fittings  and  furniture  of  their 
studios.  Why  a  photographic  gallery  at 
first  sight  should  remind  one  more  of  an 
old  curiosity  shop  or  the  storeroom  of  a 
collector  of  bric-a-brac  and  antiques  than 
anything  else,  I  am  puzzled  to  discover. 
Painters  of  to-day — that  is  to  say,  portrait 
painters — usually  introduce  as  accessories  to 
their  pictures  such  articles  of  furniture  or 
virtu  as  are  likely  to  harmonize  with  the 
central  subject,  whereas  photographers,  for 
some  occult  reason  unknown  to  the  writer, 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  furniture  of  their 
own.  Chairs  utterly  unlike  ordinary  chairs 
are  to  be  found  in  every  studio — perhaps 
every  is  too  strong  a  word,  so  I  will  say  most 
studios — and  are  dignified  by  the  title  of 
**  posing  chairs."  These  have  a  tendency 
to  render  a  photographic  portrait  to  a  certain 
extent  unnatural,  as  do  also  the  miniature 
tables  that  usually  are  associated  therewith. 
What  is  n^ore  unnatural  than  a  portrait  of  a 
lady  in  the  costume  of  the  present  day  sur- 
rounded by  furniture  of  a  description  that 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  dwelling-room, 
or,  in  fact,  in  any  other  room  at  all  than 
the  photographic  studio  or  the  photo- 
graphic dealer's  warehouse?  Our  aim,  I 
take  it,  is  to  represent  our  sitter  as  at 
home ;  and,  to  do  this  correctly,  why  not 
use  furniture  of  a  description  that  is  in 
everyday  use?  I  should  like  to  see  the 
studio  furnished  like  an  ordinary  drawing- 
or  sitting-room,  with  the  exception  that 
the  chairs,  etc.,  would  not  require  to  be 
all  of  one  pattern  or  make,  though  they 
should  all  be  ordinary  chairs  and  tables. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  fashion  to  represent 
sitters  standing  or  sitting  by  the  side  of  a 
broken  column,  giving  the  pictures  the 
appearance  of  advertisements  for  some  en- 
terprising monumental  mason ;  now  they 
are  made  to  represent  advertisements  of  an 
entirely  new  make  of  furniture.  The 
camera  and  stand  are  bound  to  have  their 
place  in  the  studio,  but  these  should  be 
the  only  articles  of  furniture  unlike  those 


in  an  ordinary  sitting-room.  That  relic 
of  bygone  days,  and  aversion  of  ladies, 
the  head-rest,  is  still  retained  in  many 
studios ;  but  it  is  only  on  occasions  that 
there  is  now  any  real  necessity  for  its  use. 
The  introduction  of  rapid  plates  has  dealt 
it  a  severe  blow ;  and,  personally,  I  never 
use  it  except  for  very  late  sitters,  when  the 
sitting  is  likely  to  be  a  prolonged  one,  or 
in  the  case  of  an  exceptionally  nervous 
sitter. 

Then,  why  should  artificial  ferns,  palms, 
and  flowers  be  so  frequently  introduced 
in  the  pictures  and  kept  in  the  studio, 
when  the  real  things  are,  if  anything, 
less  expensive,  and,  of  a  certainty,  much 
more  natural?  The  presence  of  artifi- 
cial flowers  stamps  the  studio  as  something 
different  from  a  sitting-room,  while  the 
presence  of  real  ones  lends  a  charm  to  the 
place,  and  renders  it  much  more  pleasant. 
Have  as  many  plants  and  sweet-scented 
flowers  as  you  like  as  ornaments  and  ac- 
cessories, but  away  with  imitations. 

Screens  are  sometimes  necessary  to  ob- 
tain effects  of  light,  but  I  cannot  see  why 
studio  screens  should  not  be  made  as  like 
those  in  ordinary  use  as  possible. 

A  selection  of  children's  toys  is  a  great 
acquisition  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  why 
these  should  not  be  kept  out  of  the  studio 
until  required,  as  should  also  be  such  ac- 
cessories as  swings,  hammocks,  boats,  masts, 
stiles,  fences,  etc.,  which  are  only  rarely 
used,  and  the  presence  of  which  often 
makes  the  studio  appear  lumbery  and  un- 
tidy. 

To  keep  a  studio  clean  and  tidy  requires 
some  trouble-taking ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
let  the  boy  sweep  it  out  and  pretend  to 
dust  it  every  morning.  If  the  place  is  to 
look  homely,  natural,  and  nice,  a  woman's 
hand  is  required.  Let  a  man  or  boy  be 
ever  so  domesticated  in  his  tastes  or  talents,' 
an  average  woman,  or  girl,  will  obtain  a 
better  and  more  comfortable-looking  result 
in  one  short  half -hour  than  he  will  in  three 
or  four  times  that  period.  Let  the  pro- 
prietor's wife  (if  he  has  one,  and  she  is  at 
hand)  see  that  the  studio  is  put  right  and 
properly  dusted  every  morning  before  the 
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operator  commences  work ;  and,  if  there 
be  no  wife  handy,  let  one  of  the  young 
ladies  on  the  premises  do  the  duty  for  her. 
A  studio  nicely  and  tastefully  arranged 
renders  it  easier  sailing  for  the  operator 
and  pleasanter  for  the  sitters. 

The  windows  of  the  studio  also  require 
cleaning  more  often  than  they  get  done  as 
a  rule.  Clean  windows,  both  at  the  side 
and  at  the  top,  not  only  make  the  place 
look  better,  but  they  add  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  exposures  to  a  much  greater  and 
more  marked  extent  than  is  generally  im- 
agined. Nothing  looks  worse  in  a  dwell- 
ing-room than  dirty  windows,  and  the 
same  applies  equally  to  the  studio.  The 
insides  should  be  rubbed  over  every  morn- 
ing, and  thoroughly  cleaned  once  a  week ; 
it  is  surprising  how  dirty  they  will  get  in  a 
few  days,  and  it  can  only  be  discovered  by 
actual  experiment  what  a  vast  amount  of 
light  is  cut  off,  or  rather  prevented  from 
entering  the  studio,  by  dirty  or  partially 
cleaned  windows.  The  blinds,  especially 
the  white  ones,  should  always  be  made  in 
double  sets,  and  frequently  sent  to  the 
wash,  as  a  dirty  blind  or  curtain  is  more 
detrimental  to  rapid  exposures  than  even  a 


dirty  window,  and  the  dust  and  dirt  have 
a  way  of  accumulating  on  the  blinds  and 
curtains  very  quickly,  and  in  no  inconsid- 
erable quantities. 

The  coloring  or  decoration  of  the  studio 
itself  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 
very  little  need  be  said  here,  as  utility  is 
the  prime  question  for  consideration.  I 
have  seen  a  studio  in  which  all  the  interior 
walls  were  painted  a  deep  chocolate,  which 
had  not  a  bad  effect  so  far  as  looks  were 
concerned,  but  was,  nevertheless,  about 
the  very  worst  color  that  could  have  been 
hit  upon  for  photographic  purposes.  A 
medium  gray  or  pale  green  is  possibly 
the  most  useful  shade  of  color,  being  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  and  giving  off  soft  reflec- 
tions. 

While  it  is  beneficial  to  keep  down  the 
polish  on  all  articles  of  furniture  likely  to 
be  included  in  the  pictures,  it  is  in  nowise 
a  necessity  that  the  camera  or  camera- 
stands  should  also  be  allowed  to  lose  their 
pristine  brightness.  By  the  aid  of  a  bottle 
of  polish  and  a  modicum  of  that  rather 
rare  compound  yclept  **  elbow  grease," 
administered  occasionally,  they  may  be 
kept  bright  and  nice. 


FINISHING   PLATINOTYPE   PRINTS. 


BY   M,    P.    BELL. 


The  finishing  of  platinotypes  is  a  special 
branch  of  work.  The  paper  allows  more 
scope  for  brush-work  than  does  the  more 
finely  textured  glossy  paper,  and  often  it 
needs  more.  There  is  roughness  in  the 
texture  of  the  image  on  the  platinotype 
pai>er  that  needs  pulling  together.  Careful 
handling  is  necessitated  by  the  moisture- 
absorbing  quality  of  the  paper.  One  must 
know,  too,  just  how  much  color  to  put  into 
one's  brush  for  the  effect  desired,  as  a  false 
touch  of  color,  once  put  on,  cannot  well 
be  got  off  again.  When  once  the  requisite 
lightness  and  firmness  of  touch  have  been 
attained,  however,  platinotype  paper  offers 
a  delightful  medium  for  brush-work,  and  a 
well-finished  platinotype  print  is  most  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye. 

The  beginner  should  take  up  a  few  waste 
prints  for  his  early  practice.  A  few  black 
specks  may  be  noticed  here  and  there  on 


the  print.  These  must  be  lifted  out  bodily 
with  a  knife.  A  small  scalpel  is  the  best 
knife  for  this  purpose,  with  its  rounded 
blade  and  pointed  end.  Practice  in  its  use 
will  bring  skill,  and  the  specks  can  be  easily 
removed  without  a  mark  on  the  print.  Un- 
less they  are  taken  out  they  will  entirely 
spoil  the  effect  in  the  portrait. 

When  a  too  heavy  touch  of  color  has 
been  put  on,  it  may  be  reduced  in  inten- 
sity by  quickly  applying  a  brush  that  has 
been  washed  out  in  clean  water.  This  must 
be  done  with  scrupulous  care  or  the  surface 
of  the  paper,  being  soft,  will  rub  up,  which 
will  be  fatal  to  the  print,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  it  smooth  and  even  again. 

The  roughness  of  the  paper  also  neces- 
sitates care  to  see  that  the  color  is  so  laid 
on  that  it  appears  right  whichever  way  the 
print  is  held  to  the  light.  It  will,  of  course, 
look  best  when  the  print  is  viewed  in  the 
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same  light-direction  in  which  the  work  was 
done,  but  the  finisher  should  turn  the  print 
round  as  he  works,  and  view  his  work  from 
both  sides — /.  e.,  lighted  from  left  and 
right — ^as  the  work  proceeds. 

Have  your  colors  ready  :  lampblack  and 
sepia,  water,  a  No.  2  sable  brush  for  the 
eyes  and  fine  parts  of  the  face,  and  one  or 
two  larger  brushes  for  the  broader  effects 
of  dress  and  background.  Have  also  two 
or  three  compartments  in  your  palette — a 
china  one — for  color  of  various  thicknesses, 
or  two  or  three  little  saucers. 

Look  at  the  tone  of  your  print ;  if  it  is 
a  black  tone,  the  lampblack  by  itself  will 
probably  match  it ;  but  if  it  is  of  a  warmer 
tone,  slightly  inclining  to  brown,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  mix  with  the  black  a  little 
sepia.  See  that  the  color,  when  mixed,  is 
exactly  the  tone  of  the  print.  I  have  seen 
photographs  that  have  been  finished  with  a 
color  that  did  not  match,  and  the  effect 
was  execrable. 

I  have  always  foimd  it  well  to  begin  with 
the  eyes,  after  doing  the  usual  spotting,  for 
spots  distract  one's  attention ;  the  eyes  speak 
out  the  mind  and  character  of  the  person 
plainly,  but  they  have  to  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care.  Do  not  try  to  alter  them 
unless  you  understand  the  principles  of 
drawing.  Observe  where  the  pupil  comes. 
The  pupil  and  shadows  of  an  eye  often 
come  out  too  faint  in  a  platinotype,  and 
need  strengthening ;  but  it  must  be  done 
lovingly,  not  to  put  a  black  patch  of  color 
in  the  middle  and  a  black  line  around  with 
a  strong  black  line  for  eyelashes,  but  to  put 
the  color  in  with  care  and  judgment.  The 
eyelashes  may  be  strengthened,  but  with 
care,  and  the  eyebrows  and  any  inequalities 
of  lighting  blended.  This  is  where  the 
pulling  together  comes  in  ;  a  strong  light 
here,  which  catches  the  eye  too  much  and 
must  be  toned  down,  or  a  little  shading  in 
of  the  neck  there,  bringing  all  into  har- 
mony. 

The  hair,  also,  often  needs  attention. 
In  the  case  of  ladies,  perhaps,  a  fringe  has 
got  an  awkward  break  in  it  which  needs  to 
be  filled  up,  and  some  shadows  may  require 
to  be  strengthened,  or  high  lights  toned 
down.  Especially  is  it  necessary  to  touch 
up  the  hair  in  cases  where  it  is  turning  gray 
or  is  quite  white.  Gray  hair  always  pho- 
tographs whiter  than  it  is,  and  people  are 


often  sensitive  about  their  hair  turning 
gray,  so  this  must  always  receive  special 
attention.  It  must  be  darkened  in  all  the 
shadows  and  carefully  shaded  in  all  the  high 
lights. 

Having  finished  the  face,  you  must  now 
take  the  dress.  In  white  dresses  a  good 
deal  will  be  found  necessary  to  do  ;  shad- 
ows to  be  strengthened  and  other  shadows, 
perhaps,  to  put  in  where  detail  is  want- 
ing. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  this  way  to 
improve  a  photograph  and  make  a  pleasing 
picture,  especially  in  evening  dresses,  where 
filmy  lace  or  chiffon  seem  to  compose  the 
bodice. 

The  background  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  picture.  There  are  t\vo  ways  in 
which  a  background  can  be  put  in.  One 
is :  have  some  black  chalk  and  white  chalk 
scraped  to  a  fine  powder,  also  a  little  sepia 
chalk  to  tone  the  mixture  to  the  color  of 
the  picture,  and  with  a  pad  of  cotton -wool 
rub  the  color  into  the  background,  with  a 
circular  motion,  until  the  desired  tint  is 
obtained.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  no 
grit  in  the  powder.  Now,  with  a  piece  of 
pointed  india-rubber  trim  off  the  edges 
either  with  a  suggestion  of  leaves  or  a 
cloudy  effect.  There  is  room  for  much 
fancy  in  this  method ;  it  is  a  quick  and 
ready  way  of  putting  in  background,  and  is 
very  effective. 

The  amount  of  background  must,  of 
course,  be  regulated  by  the  kind  of  pic- 
ture it  is  and  how  much  is  required  to 
throw  up  the  head  and  shoulders  suffi- 
ciently in  relief. 

The  other  method  of  putting  in  a  back- 
ground is  to  wash  it  in  with  color.  This 
requires  the  greater  skill,  and  is  much  the 
more  artistic.  Your  larger  brushes  and 
other  saucers  will  be  required  now. 

Take  the  thinner  color  first  and  wash 
quickly  and  evenly  over  the  part  of  the 
background  you  wish  to  color.  Have  an- 
other large  brush  ready,  washed  out  in  clean 
water,  to  take  off  any  hard  line  that  may 
come;  then  take  your  thicker  color  and 
put  in  the  denser  parts.  This  putting  in 
of  cloudy  effects  of  background  with 
washes  requires  a  good  deal  of  practice. 
There  is  great  scope  for  taste  and  skill  to 
be  shown  in  the  painting  in  of  a  proper 
background. 
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The  American  invasion  is  on  every 
one's  lips  just  now;  our  cousins  across  the 
sea  are  buying  up  our  steamships,  running 
our  electric  railways,  dominating  our  Stock 
Exchange — even,  with  sublime  audacity, 
winning  our  Derby  and  Oaks.  The  sub- 
ject has  its  interest,  from  a  photographer's 
point  of  view,  also,  when  we  see  the  grow- 
ing favor  in  which  American -made  cameras 
are  held, .  and  the  strong  and  much  dis- 
cussed attitude  of  a  certain  well-known 
Transatlantic  company  for  the  supply  of 
photographic  materials.  While  we  can, 
doubtless,  afford  to  smile  at  the  absurdity 
of  those  alarmists  who  can  for  a  moment 
seriously  think  that  British  trade  supremacy 
is  at  all  in  danger,  it  is  apparently  beyond 
contradiction  that  our  Yankee  friends  have 
a  certain  business  ability  and  a  forceful, 
decided  way  of  doing  things,  which,  per- 
haps, we  may  do  well  to  follow.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
some  of  us  have  been  asking  how  American 
professional  photography  compares  with 
ours,  and  whether  in  this  direction,  as  well, 
they  have  secrets  of  success  which  would 
be  worth  our  while  to  study  and  imitate. 

Careful  inquiry  and  comparison  seem  to 
prove  that,  in  the  higher  class  of  photo- 
graphic work,  both  professional  and  ama- 
teur, it  is  not  unduly  flattering  our  national 
vanity  to  say  that  we  hold  our  own, 
although  by  no  means  with  the  greatest  of 
ease.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  unjust  to 
declare  that  where  the  best  British  excel 
the  best  American  photographers,  if  at  all, 
is  in  their  greater  attention  to  technique. 
American  work,  even  the  highest,  often 
shows  a  carelessness  in  this  respect,  a  lack 
of  regard  for  that  scrupulous  and  minute 
study  of  every  detail  in  the  mechanical 
part,  that  is  always  so  gratify ingly  evident 
in  the  productions  of  our  own  leaders. 
Without  making  any  innuendoes,  or  speci- 
fically attacking  any  particular  worker  or 
school,  is  it  not,  to  some  extent,  true  that 
in  America  rather  too  much  credit  has 
been  given  to  certain  false  teaching  of  so- 
called  art — art  only  in  name  and  not  in 
reality,  which,  in  its  more  aggravated 
forms,  seems  to  think  that  the  less  like  a 


photograph  the  production  of  the  camera 
can  be  made,  the  more  triumphant  is  the 
success  of  its  creator  in  evading  the  narrow 
trammels  of  mere  formula  and  routine,  and 
in  causing  his  individuality  to  shine  forth 
from  the  print  ?  We  by  no  means  wish  to 
infer,  of  course,  that  first-class  professional 
work  in  the  States  exhibits  this  influence 
to  any  very  great  extent,  or  that  work  of 
the  description  condemned  is  at  all  repre- 
sentative. Our  meaning  will  be  better  under- 
stood if  we  say  that  there  is  a  decided  taint 
or  leaven  of  the  evil  ideal  mixing  with 
otherwise  sound  and  admirable  execution. 
However,  as  has  been  said,  America  at 
her  best  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed,  pro- 
ducing, as  she  does,  many  brilliantly  clever 
workers  of  international  celebrity.  The 
average  charges  for  the  best  work  are 
rather  lower  than  we  are  accustomed  to, 
although  some  artists  favored  of  the  elite 
command  practically  fancy  prices.  VVomen 
workers  are  much  in  evidence  there,  in  the 
higher  branches  of  photography ;  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  original  productions  in 
the  chief  cities,  more  especially  in  New 
York,  coming  from  their  studios,  and  de- 
servedly securing  for  them  a  large  and 
profitable  share  of  that  pecuniary  guerdon 
of  success  which  few  of  us  can  afford  to 
ignore. 

Let  us  go  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  ask  how  the  cheap  and  nasty  American 
photo  compares  with  its  British  contempo- 
rary ?  The  ferrotype  plays  there  a  much 
more  important  part  in  lower  class  work 
than  it  now  does  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  turned  out  by  the  hundred  thousand 
in  the  paltriest  and  commonest  forms.  The 
plebeian  part  of  the  Transatlantic  public 
is,  probably,  even  more  Philistine  and 
tasteless  than  their  equivalent  over  here,  as 
perhaps  might  be  expected,  considering  its 
heterogeneous  composition  and  mixture  of 
many  nationalities,  at  any  rate  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  worst  of  our  work  is  quite  as  horribly 
inartistic  and  painful  as  anything  to  be 
seen  in  the  States.  Perhaps  the  only  differ- 
ence to  be  noticed  in  favor  of  the  latter  is 
that  over   there    they   certainly  seem   to 
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make  their  commonest  productions  pay 
them  better  than  the  corresponding  class 
of  work  does  here.  That  is  the  special 
point  to  be  marked  in  the  character  of  the 
followers  of  the  ''Star-spangled  Banner," 
the  intensely  practical  and  business-like  way 
in  which  they  carry  out  even  the  simplest 
proceedings  of  everyday  life,  and  their 
talent  for  the  acquisition  and  multiplica- 
tion of  the  ''Almighty  Dollar."  One  is 
tempted  to  recall  the  anecdote  related  of 
an  American  naval  officer  just  after  the  war 
with  Spain  had  been  brought  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  A  British  friend  had 
been  laughingly  commenting  on  the  im, 
posing  character  of  the  armaments  on 
American  ships  and  the  elaborate  atten- 
tion given  to  gun  practice.  "Oh,"  said 
the  man  of  warlike  deeds,  reproachfully, 
"  you  want  to  kill  your  enemy,  don't  you? 
We  do."  In  like  manner  the  Yankee 
business  man  practically  lives  up  to  the 
saying,  "  You  want  to  make  money,* don't 
you?  We  do."  And  is  far  from  ashamed 
of  it. 

Grotesque  and  comic  ferrotypes  of  the 
kind  representing  the  sitter's  head  on  a 
donkey's  or  some  other  animal's  body — 
the  variety  of  photograph,  in  fact,  which 
we  have  learned  to  associate  with  side- 
shows at  exhibitions — are  more  popular  in 
America,  and  pay  their  producers  well ; 
there,  at  any  rate,  the  day  of  the  ferrotype 
is  not  yet  over.  These  cheap  productions, 
intended  to  please  and  satisfy  the  uncritical 
masses,  and  making  no  pretensions  what- 
ever to  artistic  merit,  call  for  no  particular 
comment.  The  clientele,  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  business,  and  methods  of  working 
are  practically  the  same  as  we  find  here. 
More  is  done  in  the  way  of  cheap  enlarge- 
ments, of  which  a  large  quantity  are  turned 
out,  of  by  no  means  bad  quality.  The 
Yankee  photographer  generally  makes  his 
own  enlargements,  and  gives  little  patron- 
age to  the  "trade." 

It  is  in  middle-class  photography,  how- 
ever, that  America  can  afford  to  give  us  a 
hint  or  two.  The  portraits  they  produce 
at  from  as  low  as  two  to  four  dollars  a 
dozen  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  strik- 
ingly superior  to  anything  done  in  this 
country  at  the  same  price.  The  finish  is 
-  better,  more  pains  are  taken  at  every  stage, 
and    the    general    result   is   incomparably 


more  artistic  than  the  corresponding 
medium-grade  British  production.  The 
middle-class  American  photographer  is,  as 
a  rule,  thoroughly  up-to-date.  He  will 
have  in  his  studio  the  best  and  most  modern 
apparatus  he  can  afford,  the  most  tasteful 
backgrounds  and  accessories.  He  is  gener- 
ally better  appreciated,  and,  on  the  whole, 
treated  with  more  respect  than  his  British 
confrere,  well-educated  in  the  pictorial 
possibilities  of  his  business,  yet  always 
seeking  rather  to  give  his  customers  what 
they  desire  than  to  satisfy  his  own  private 
fads  as  to  how  the  work  should  be  done. 
He  mostly  shows  considerable  taste  and  an 
acute  judgment  of  what  will  "take"  in 
the  arrangement  and  display  of  his  show- 
cases. He  never  lets  a  chance  go  by  for 
want  of  a  little  pushing  or  puffing,  which 
latter  he  carries  to  an  extent  that  would, 
perhaps,  seem  infra  dig.  to  some  of  us. 
While  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  running  his  studio  for  profit,  and  not  for 
amusement,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  full  of  a 
praiseworthy  anxiety  to  give  his  public  the 
best  possible  value  for  their  money.  He 
bestows  particular  care  on  the  finish  of  his 
work,  rarely  has  other  than  neat  and  taste- 
ful mounts,  and  attains,  generally,  a  rather 
high  level  in  lighting  and  posing.  The 
owner  of  the  middle-class  photographic 
establishment  in  the  States,  too,  will  mostly 
be  found  to  pay  much  more  attention  to 
smartness  and  effect  in  outside  appearance, 
furnishing,  and  those  other  aids  to  business 
prosperity  which  some  of  our  own  fraternity 
are  so  careless  of.  He  will  not  be  content 
so  long  as  any  possible  improvement  within 
his  means  and  power  remains  unaccom- 
plished, but  is  ever  restlessly  seeking  to  do 
better.  Taken  altogether,  specimens  of 
the  intermediate  grade  of  work  under  dis- 
cussion would  come  as  a  wholesome  surprise 
to  many  of  us.  They  are  a  standing  proof 
that  moderate  charges  are  not  at  all  incom- 
patible with  a  consistently  exalted  standard. 
The  cost  of  living,  house  rent,  and  other 
things  are  much  higher  in  the  States,  as 
are  also  salaries ;  but  in  the  case  of  photo- 
graphic materials  and  accessories  there  is 
no  particular  difference,  some  things,  in 
in  fact,  being  even  lower  in  price  than 
they  are  here.  W^ith  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction against  them,  it  is  rather  remark- 
able that  the  cheaper  nm  of  photographers 
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manage  to  make  their  work  pay  so  well. 
The  secret  is  to  be  found  in  their  wonderful 
appreciation  of  business  methods  and  un- 
failing grasp  of  those  things  which  make 
for  success.  They  do  not  sit  down  and 
wait  for  it  to  turn  up,  a  la  Micawber,  but 
lay  their  hands  firmly  on  it,  and  bring  it 
to  them.  To  reach  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,  the  lesson,  it  seems,  which 
our  Western  brothers  should,  if  we  are 
wise,  succeed  in  teaching  us,  is  that  we 
must  move  with  the  times,  endeavoring  to 
be  beforehand,  rather  than  behind,  with 
the  march  of  improvement,  and  that  we 
must  get  out  of  a  habit  we  are  rather  too  fond 
of,  namely,  expecting  the  cart  to  move 
without  putting  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 


[The  preceding  account  of  professional 
photography  as  it  is  done  among  us,  written 
by  an  English  photographer,  is  reprinted 
from  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
English  professional  is  as  careful  as  the 
American  in  his  technique  or  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mechanical  part  of  his  work. 
We  see  no  evidence  of  superiority  in  these 
details  in  the  best  British  work  reaching 
this  side.  That  **the  Yankee  photog- 
rapher ' '  generally  makes  his  own  enlarge- 
ments is  obviously  incorrect,  as  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  immense  business  done 
by  our  enlarging  houses  well  know.  Apart 
from  these  points,  Mr.  Lockett's  paper  is 
commendably  correct. — Ed.W.  P.  M.] 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  in  ortho- 
chromatic  photography  is  the  supposed 
necessity  of  using  a  screen  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  desired  effect.  Now,  it  is  true 
that,  in  order  to  render  correctly  the  lumi- 
nosity of  objects  our  plate  must  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  light  rays  reaching  it  in  propor- 
tion to  their  luminosity,  but  that  is  perfect 
orthochromatism,  which  (i)  has  not  yet 
been  attained,  and  (2)  may  not  always  be 
necessary  or  desirable.  Let  us,  therefore, 
inquire  as  to  when  we  should  use  a  screen, 
and  when  we  may  dispense  with  it,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  something  less  than 
perfection  of  luminosity  representation. 
We  know  the  function  of  the  screen — to 
depress  or  subdue  the  over-active  blue  rays  ; 
we  know  that  the  screen  need  not  neces- 
sarily prevent  us  attempting  even  instanta- 
neous work,  though  it  increases  the  normal 
exposure  from  three  to  forty  times.  When 
can  we  do  without  it  altogether  ? 

The  point  is  one  about  which  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Cap- 
tain Abney  says  that  the  screen  is  not  ne- 
cessary or  desirable  when  photographing  an 
outdoor  scene  with  plenty  of  sunlight  from 
a  high  sun,  the  sky  being  comparatively 
free  from  clouds,  and  the  atmosphere  clear. 
He  continues  : 

If  we  take  a  negative  of  a  landscape  on 
a  cloudy  day,  the  lighting  is  of  uniform 
quality,  and  screen  or  no  screen  will  not 


matter.  The  results  will  be  very  closely 
identical.  When  we  come  to  a  sunset, 
however,  we  have  different  conditions. 
The  high  lights  are  illuminated  by  the  sun 
and  the  sky.  Now,  in  the  orange  light  of 
a  sunset  there  is  very  little  blue  light,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  the  most  brilliant  illumi- 
nation of  a  setting  sun  fails  to  show  itself 
on  a  plate  without  a  screen  on  this  account. 
Practically  all  the  photographically  actinic 
light  is  high  light  and  shadow  is  sky  light. 
Place  a  yellow  screen  in  front  of  the  lens, 
however,  and  the  whole  aspect  is  changed. 
Considering  the  sunlight  as  all  yellow,  we 
get  on  an  unscreened  plate  a  ratio  of  high 
light  and  shadow  of  five  to  half,  or  ten  to 
one,  with  the  yellow  screen  inserted  it  is 
seventy  to  one.  The  effect  of  sunlight 
would,  therefore,  be  shown  in  the  last  case, 
but  not  in  the  first.  It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  above  proportions  of  yellow  to  blue 
represent  the  facts  entirely,  but  they  are 
sufficient  to  argue  upon.  Any  of  these 
legitimate  factors  would  lead  to  the  same 
results. 

If  we  want  cloud  effects  the  use  of  the 
yellow  screen  at  all  times  is  useful,  for 
while  from  the  clouds  it  allows  the  yel- 
low contained  in  the  sunlight  to  pass,  it 
only  leaves  a  small  amount  in  the  blue  sky. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  white  cloud 
will  be  much  better  delineated  when  the  . 
screen  is  used  than  without  it.     When  we 
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have  a  blue  distance  the  yellow  screen  is  a 
very  useful  adjunct  to  insure  its  absence. 

Charles  Ehrman  says :  When  the  sun  is 
low,  or  the  light  of  a  yellow  color,  a  screen 
will  not  only  be  useless,  but  absolutely  dis- 
advantageous. The  light  itself  acts  as  the 
screen,  dispensing  with  its  use  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  copying  oil  paintings  by  a 
yellow  light,  where  a  screen  is  also  dis- 
pensed with.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  use  of  a  screen  in  photographing  land- 
scapes must  be  left  to  die  judgment  of  the 
photographer.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  it  is  very  rarely  necessary,  and  in  al- 
most every  case  an  orthochromatic  plate 
used  alone  will,  by  its  increased  sensibility 
to  yellow  or  red,  give  a  far  better  effect 
and  a  more  truthful  color  rendering  than  an 
ordinary  plate ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  more 
and  more  apparent  the  larger  the  amount 
of  yellow  that  is  included  in  the  picture. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  effect  is  most  ap- 
parent in  photographing  a  woodland  scene 
in  autumn  when  the  leaves  are  turning  yel- 
low, and  in  this  state  of  affairs  a  screen  is 
absolutely  unnecessary.  Indeed,  its  only 
effect  would  be  to  increase  the  exposure 
necessary.  As  we  said  before,  the  only 
occasion  for  the  use  of  a  color  screen  in 
landscape  photography  is  when  the  violet 
and  blue  rays  have  so  pronounced  an  action 
upon  the  sensitive  film  that  their  represen- 
tation in  monochrome  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  effect  of  the  color  value  as  ap- 
parent to  the  eye.  When  used  for  land- 
scape work  the  color  of  the  screen  should 
be  of  a  very  pale  yellow.  If  too  strong,  it 
is  liable  to  give  an  exaggerated  effect — that 
is  to  say,  the  distant  parts  of  a  landscape 
would  appear  too  sharply  defined ;  they 
would  lose  all  effect  of  distance  imparted 
to  them  by  the  mistiness  that  lends  aerial 
perspective  to  the  view. 

G.  T.  Harris  says:  When  the  pho- 
tographer is  compelled  to  work  in  dull 
weather,  with  overcast  sky,  the  use  of  yel- 
low filters  aids  enormously  in  getting  re- 
sults superior  to  those  obtainable  with  ordi- 
nary plates.  The  greens  are  brightened 
up,  and  the  distance  rendered  clearer  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  landscape  photo- 
graphed with  a  deep  filter  under  a  dull, 
heavy  atmosphere  will  often  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  taken  in  a  good 
diffused  light.    This  fact  alone  should  make 


the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  and  light- 
filters  commendable  to  the  professional  pho- 
tographer, who,  indeed,  seems  the  most 
persistent  in  ignoring  their  aid.  Another 
direction  in  which  filters,  and  notably  deep 
ones,  become  extremely  valuable  in  the 
work  of  the  professional  photographer,  is 
in  photographing  buildings  in  large  towns, 
where  smoke,  haze, and  congested  thorough- 
fares make  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
good  results  when  working  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  shadows  are  covered  with 
gray  haze,  and  the  exposure  has  not  been 
quick  enough  to  avoid  movement  in  the 
traffic,  nor  sufficiently  prolonged  to  oblit- 
erate it  altogether.  But,  use  an  orthochro- 
matic plate  and  a  deep  enough  filter  to 
clear  away  the  haze,  the  long  exposure 
necessary  under  these  conditions  quite  ob- 
literates the  effects  of  the  traffic,  and  the 
result  is  a  photograph  with  clear  shadows 
and  an  absence  of  blurred  figures  in  the 
foreground. 

In  landscapes  with  clouds  the  light-yel- 
low screen  may  be  used;  where  clouds 
alone  are  photographed  a  deeper  tint  will 
be  advantageous,  and  a  slow  rather  than  a 
rapid  orthochromatic  plate  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. In  this  case  an  exposure  of  from 
one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  a  second  will 
be  about  right.  Of  course,  it  will  be  read- 
ily understood  that  with  lenses  of  large 
aperture,  such  as  the  anastigmats,  we  can 
use  a  rapid  orthochromatic  plate  and  a  yel- 
low screen  fairly  full  in  tint,  without  a  much 
longer  exposure  than  would  be  required 
with  a  lens  working  at  //S  and  a  slow 
orthochromatic  plate  with  light  screen  or 
no  screen  at  all.  Where  this  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  the  rendering  of  luminosity 
values  will  necessarily  be  better.  With  re- 
gard to  the  different  cloud  forms,  some 
being  strongly  defined  and  others  having 
more  delicate  values,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
screen  of  deeper  tint  is  required  for  the 
latter,  while  a  light  screen  will  suffice  for 
heavier  forms. 


Photography  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair. — 
The  suggestion  for  a  special  photographic 
pavilion  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of 
1903  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  Exposition,  David  R. 
Francis,  Esq.,  and  the  outlook  is  most 
favorable  for  success. 


BROMIDE  PAPER. 


BY   GEORGE   LOVELL. 


One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  photographic 
world  has  been  the  almost  contemptuous 
way  in  which  bromide  paper  has  been 
treated.  It  has  been  left  altogether  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  that  class  of  the  young 
amateur  who  does  not  know  what  is  a  good 
print,  or  of  the  low-priced  photographer 
who  uses  bromide  paper  as  a  substitute  for 
platinum,  and  who  often  is  as  much  at  sea 
as  the  amateur  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good 
print.  And  yet  bromide  has  fallen  into 
this  place  simply  because  it  is  so  very  easy 
to  work  that  these  incompetent  people  can 
get  results  on  it.  But  I  have  seen  prints 
in  bromide  that  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  platinotype  and  others  which  are 
almost  facsimile  of  carbon. 

Apart  from  its  known  merits  for  enlarge- 
ments, bromide  paper  offers  us  great  lati- 
tude— therefore  few  spoil — and  gives  us  a 
very  wide  range  of  color  from  that  black 
and  white  which  is  sometimes  so  very  beau- 
tiful, and  sometimes  merest  **soot  and 
whitewash."  Its  price  is  moderate,  and  it 
is  anywhere  obtainable  in  all  sizes.  It  is 
invaluable  for  **rush"  work,  and,  with  a 
proper  amount  of  care  bestowed  upon  it,  it 
is  as  permanent  as  a  process  need  be. 

Bromide  paper  can  be  obtained  in  so 
many  different  surfaces  and  weights  of 
paper  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  sub- 
ject which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  one  of 
them  ;  and  most  surfaces  of  paper  can  be 
obtained  in  grades  for  either  hard  or  soft 
negatives.  It  may  make  many  photog- 
raphers smile,  but  I  have  for  the  past  two 
years  made  almost  all  the  prints  for  my 
showcase  by  means  of  bromide.  I  don't 
remember  what  first  led  me  to  take  it  up, 
but  I  have  experimented  with  it  more  than 
a  little,  almost  as  though  I  were  an  ama- 
teur and  it  was  my  hobby.  I  do  not  make 
most  of  my  prints  for  customers  by  this 
method  (I  have  found  nothing  yet  to 
beat  my  favorite  Aristo-platino),  but  I  do 
make  quite  a  few  prints  by  it,  and  I  have 
found  its  speed  a  real  advantage  in  many 
cases. 

I  make  a  point  of  advertising  rush  work. 
I  got  the  idea  from  a  high-priced  tailor's 
advertisement  I  once  read  offering  moum- 
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ing  goods  to  measure  in  a  few  hours.  I 
don't  urge  rush  as  a  desirable  thing,  but  in 
a  city  like  this,  where  the  buying  popula- 
tion is  a  visiting  one,  I  have  found  that  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  portraits  can  be 
**  delivered  to-morrow  "  brings  me  quite  a 
little  business.  Of  course,  I  charge  accord- 
ingly, for  it  often  means  my  staying  a  few 
minutes  later  at  night,  but  I  find  that  the 
line  pays,  both  for  the  overtime  and  the 
advertising. 

In  another  way  bromide  has  proved  very 
useful  to  me.  Four  or  five  years  ago  I 
might  have  obtained  the  local  kodak  agency 
and  done  quite  a  trade  with  summer  visit- 
ors. But,  like  so  many  others,  I  let  the 
chance  go,  and  it  was  snapped  up  by  a 
drug  store  in  the  same  block.  I  have  re- 
gretted my  mistake  many  times  the  last 
three  years,  and  have  done  what  little  I 
could  to  retrieve  it.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
amateurs  who  come  down  here  should  take 
all  their  plates  and  films  back  to  their  local 
dealers,  and  so  I  push  for  their  trade  on 
this  same  rush  basis.  And  I  find  that  if  a 
visitor  really  finds  out  that  it  is  possible  to 
see  his  prints  to-morrow  or  next  day,  he 
will  bring  his  exposures  in  to  me.  Many 
of  them  are  indiscreet  enough  to  take 
groups  of  their  fellow-boarders,  and,  of 
course,  if  the  negative  is  any  good,  they 
often  want  not  one,  but  several  prints. 

One  thing  helps  another,  and,  by  my  ad- 
vertising rush  work  and  development  for 
amateurs,  I  have  made  myself  the  best- 
known  photographer  here,  and  get  more 
than  my  share  of  the  summer.  And  one 
of  my  strongest  helps  is  in  the  great  use- 
fulness of  bromide  paper.  I  have  tried  all 
the  newer  papers  which  can  be  worked 
without  a  dark-room,  and  which  are,  I  have 
been  told,  very  slow  bromide  papers.  But 
I  do  not  care  for  them ;  they  have  not  as 
much  latitude  as  bromide  paper,  and  I 
don't  find  them  as  easy  to  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  if  any  of 
my  fellow -workers  think  that  it  would  help 
business  if  they  could  promise  prints  for 
to-morrow  (at  an  extra  |i  per  dozen)  let 
them  become  acquainted  with  bromide 
paper. 


DRESS  AND  DRAPERY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 


BY   JOHN    BARTLETT. 


As  the  beauties  of  the  mind  are  seen 
through  and  adorned  by  language,  so  are 
the  graces  of  the  figure  set  off  by  drapery. 

So  wrote  Flaxman,  the  great  English 
sculptor  ;  and  is  not  the  comparison  an  apt 
one  ?  .We  are  all  familiarwith  his  beautiful 
outline  pictures  depicting  scenes  and  inci- 
dents from  the  Greek  poets  and  from 
Dante. 

One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  more, 
the  vigorous  lines  of  Chapman's  Homer,  or 
the  lines  with  which  Flaxman  gives  life  and 
motion  to  his  flying  and  running  figures,  at 
times  poised  in  the  air  or  cutting  through 
it  with  extreme  rapidity,  or  gently  and 
gracefully  floating  through  space,  the  whole 
effect  being  produced  by  the  skilful  man- 
agement of  the  flowing  garments.  In 
many  points  there  is  a  closer  analogy  be- 
tween sculpture  and  photography  than 
between  it  and  painting. 

The  horses  of  the  Elgin  marbles  are 
without  doubt  the  closest  possible  copies  of 
well-chosen  living  specimens.  Nothing  is 
omitted  any  more  than  in  a  good  photo- 
graph of  the  sharp  focus  school. 

Greek  sculpture  furnishes  many  invalu- 
able suggestions  for  the  disposition  of  the 
drapery  about  the  human  figure,  but  in  our 
imitation  of  the  antique  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  though  the  analogy  is  close 
between  sculpture  and  photography,  so  far 
as  the  realistic  presentation  of  nature  is 
concerned,  yet  photography,  like  painting, 
is  more  limited  in  its  scope  for  representa- 
tion of  motion,  so  that  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  for  a  photograph,  or  even  a 
painting,  to  represent  a  human  figure 
arrayed  in  a  garment  closely  adhering  to 
the  limbs,  showing  the  form  distinctly 
through  it,  because  the  clinging  of  the 
garment  demands  an  explanation  when  the 
motive  of  the  picture  does  not  suggest 
motion  from  the  wind  or  some  other  agent. 
We  sometimes  see  photography  of  human 
models  simulating  Greek  statuary,  clad  in 
close  clinging  garments  but  represented  in 
repose,  so  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 


*A  paper    read   before   the   Philadelphia    Photo- 
graphic Society. 


Stand  why  the  garment  about  the  lower 
limbs  is  shown  in  a  tense  condition,  while 
the  upper  drapery  by  its  placid  folds  indi- 
cates most  complete  rest.  Now,  when  the 
antique  represents  a  statue  in  repose,  the 
amplitude  of  the  folds  of  the  drapery 
entirely  conceals  its  figure.  The  statuesque 
photograph  savors  much  of  the  sensational, 
even  if  it  is  not  vulgar  or  ridiculous. 

It  is  altogether  out  of  the  province  of 
photography  to  suggest  the  indefinable 
beauty  of  the  plastic  by  whitewashing  the 
real.  There  are  many  suggestions  about 
the  beauty  of  drapery  applicable  to  pho- 
tography to  be  derived  from  the  painters. 
It  would  be  a  long  list  if  we  should  men- 
tion all  the  painters  who  delight  us  with 
the  grace  of  folds  and  hangings,  both  in 
the  figure  and  in  the  drapery  of  the  back- 
ground. We  might  point  to  the  flowing 
robes  of  Titian's  **  Assumption, '*  the  dress 
of  Da  Vinci's  *  *  Mona  Lisa, ' '  to  the  splendid 
brocades  and  satins  in  the  pictures  of  Paul 
Veronese,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  etc. 

T(5  take  suggestions  from  these  masters 
and  from  the  legion  of  moderns  will  be 
much  more  instructive  than  to  try  to  make 
Galateas,  Dianas  and  Psyches  instinct  with 
life,  with  a  well-satisfied  expression,  clothed 
in  tissue  and  mounted  on  wooden  blocks, 
painted  white,  to  look  like  marble.  Greek 
mythology,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  the  poetic 
significance,  has  entirely  died  out  of  our 
poetry,  though  it  still  lingers  in  art.  We 
can  find  pictures  in  our  drawing-rooms,  our 
parlors,  our  social  gatherings,  our  work- 
shops, in  the  busy  street  scenes  where 
there  are  blouses,  frock-coats  and  flounces, 
instead  of  togas  and  chitons.  We  can  call 
to  mind  numerous  paintings,  mostly  by 
French  and  American  painters,  of  scenes 
and  incidents  of  our  modern  so-called 
artificial  life,  quite  as  charming  as  mystic 
maids  or  inspired  shepherdesses. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
advance  in  the  art  side  of  photography, 
but  ev^n  in  seme  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  recent  productions  which  have  graced 
our  Salons  we  have  noticed  a  disregard  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  drapery  and 
costume,  or  an  affectation  which  suggests 
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the  dreamy  sentimentality  of  the  imitators 
of  Rosetti.  We  must  have  taste  ourselves 
and  go  direct  to  nature  and  imbibe  fresh 
drafts  from  the  painters  who  delight  in  the 
delicacy  of  light  and  shade  in  drapery  and 
dress.  Did  the  photographer  ever  stop  to 
consider  what  grace  is  added  to  an  attitude 
in  itself  graceful  by  length  of  line  to  a 
robe,  and  how  often  grandeur  is  imparted 
to  a  figure,  in  itself  ordinary,  by  the  skill  in 
the  disposition  of  the  lines  of  the  folds  of  a 
dress.  There  is  a  special  elegance  in  the 
long  flowing  lines  of  a  lady's  habit,  more 
becoming  to  her  native  grace  than  all  the 
devices  made  of  crumpled  tissue  in  which 
a  lady  is  never  seen  attired,  except  when 
she  comes  under  the  hands  of  the  artistic 
photographer. 

It  is  true  that  many  an  ungainly  form  dis- 
sembles under  an  artfully  contrived  costume, 
so  that  one  is  tempted  to  extend  the  witti- 
cism of  Talleyrand  and  say  that  drapery, 
like  language,  is  more  serviceable  in  con- 
cealing than  in  revealing.  Still,  there  are 
those  who  have  so  large  a  share  of  inborn, 
or  else  acquired  grace,  that  the  most  ordi- 
nary garment,  like  the  tarnished  gold-laced 
hat  and  huge  cockade  of  flimsy  taffeta  of 
Uncle  Toby,  though  not  worth  a  button  in 
themselves,  become  the  person  the  moment 
he  puts  them  on,  and  seem  picked  out  by 
science  to  set  them  off  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. The  photographer  may  here 
retort :  But  these  gentlefolk  of  nature 
Sterne  speaks  of  are  not  nowadays  so 
plentifully  distributed. 

We  are  obliged  to  deal  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  to  make  the  best  of 
what  fashion  chooses  to  suggest  or  the 
whim  of  the  sitter  dictates.  We  might  say 
in  reply.  Do  as  the  painters  do,  or  did,  to 
the  changes  of  fashion,  and  still  give  us 
something  beautiful.  Gainsborough,  Rey- 
nolds, and  others,  of  a  period  of  absurdity 
of  fashion  far  above  our  day,  were  able  to 
turn  to  good  account  the  eccentricities  of 
their  time.  Nowadays  no  one  can  reason- 
ably complain  very  loudly  of  any  lack  of 
artistic  feeling  in  dress.  Fashion  is  con- 
trolled more  directly  by  taste,  and  springs 
more  immediately  from  the  demands  of 
utility  and  comfort  than  ever  it  did  before. 
Dress,  however,  like  new  honors,  requires 
the  aid  of  use  to  make  it  set  well  upon  us. 

When  Autolycus  appears  strutting  about 


in  the  Prince's  dress,  the  shepherd  remarks 
that  his  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears 
them  not  handsomely.  Some  people  are 
awkward  in  the  most  elegant  attire,  but 
even  ordinary  dress  on  others  disposes  itself 
gracefully. 

Painters,  like  photographers,  are  troubled 
by  ungraceful  subjects.  There  is  a  picture 
by  Vandyck  of  a  lady  who  probably  per- 
sisted in  wearing  a  very  outlandish-looking 
dress,  for  Vandyck  would  never  have  asked 
her  to  don  such  a  looking  one.  If  he  had 
given  it  any  prominence  in  the  picture  it 
would  have  neutralized  even  his  genius. 
But  his  skill  and  taste  enabled  him  not 
only  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  but  also  to 
give  us  something  beautiful.  By  means  of 
a  light  ground  opposite  the  light  side  of 
the  dress,  and  by  help  of  a  curtain  which 
catches  and  emphasizes  the  lights  near  the 
figure,  he  has  drawn  away  attention  from 
the  uncomely  dress  and  made  the  effect  of 
the  whole  picture  full  and  rich  to  the  eye. 

He  did  not  have  recourse  to  color  leger- 
demain for  the  effect,  though  he  was  a 
prince  in  coloring,  but  to  masterly  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shade  not  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  photographer. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Richter*s  picture 
of  Queen  Louise,  where  a  positive  physical 
defect  is  so  adroitly  neutralized  by  skilful 
adjustment  of  drapery. 

In  a  full-length  figure  a'  perfectly  plain 
background  is  difficult  to  manage  so  as  to 
give  atmosphere,  as  if  the  figure  had  air 
around  it.  Drapery  is  of  great  value  in 
such  a  case,  and  frequently  its  disposition 
suggests  relief,  and  the  figure  does  not  look 
as  if  it  were  plastered  to  the  background. 

The  background  may  help  to  relieve 
parts  that  need  relief  and  to  soften  down 
portions  which  need  a  lower  tone.  You 
can  easily  see  how  it  is  possible  to  lose  the 
bad  side  of  the  figures  in  the  darker  folds 
of  the  drapery,  showing  a  different  source 
of  illumination  without  presenting  the  in- 
congruity so  often  seen  in  a  figure  against 
a  plain  background,  where  the  shadow  on 
the  ground  is  made  to  relieve  the  high  light 
of  the  figure. 

Background  and  drapery  are  closely 
allied  subjects,  but  we  refrain,  and  shall 
merely  refer  to  Raphael  as  a  master  beyond 
most  others  worthy  of  study  both  for  back- 
ground, drapery,  and  dress. 
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By  a  syncretism  we  might  pass  from  a 
discussion  of  drapery  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  artistic  value  of  the  nude  in 
photography.  But  we  are  on  debatable 
ground. 

The  nude  in  modern  art  rarely,  one 
might  almost  say  never,  appeals  to  the 
emotions  or  excites  in  the  spectator  any 
sentiment  of  enthusiasm,  rarely  any  feeling 
for  the  beautiful.  What,  then,  is  the 
reason  we  see  so  many  paintings  of  the 
nude  at  our  exhibitions  ?  Is  it  because  the 
nude  is  regarded  as  the  grand  style,  or 
does  some  other  motive  not  so  exalted  as 
the  motive  to  paint  for  paint's  sake  ani- 
mate the  brush  ? 

It  is  not  likely  that  everyone  who  de- 
lights in  portraying  on  his  canvas  the  nude 
figure  is  possessed  of  a  vulgar,  low  senti- 
ment to  gratify  a  prurient  taste.  * '  Evil  be 
to  him  who  evil  thinks,'*  and  the  painter 
is  not  always  responsible  for  the  sensual 
enjoyment  of  the  low-minded. 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and  one 
should  remember  that  there  is  a  difference, 
as  Milton  tells  us,  between  sensual  and 
sensuous.  The  painter  and  refined  spec- 
tator may  have  a  sensuous  delight  in  pure 
animal  beauty  as  displayed  in  a  divinely 
shaped  man  or  woman.  I  think  the  first 
impression  upon  a  right-minded  man  made 
from  an  exhibit  of  the  nude  female  figure, 
either  in  an  admirable  work  of  art  (I  say 
admirable  because  a  nude  painting  fails 
woefully  unless /^r  se  it  is  beautiful)  or  in 
the  actual  living  creature,  is  solely  a  sense 
of  the  glorious  harmony  of  relations  and 
the  subtle  blending  of  tints  of  light  and 
shadow.  What  the  afterthought  may  be 
when  the  imagination  enkindles  an  adven- 
titious growth  upon  the  original  impression 
does  not  concern  the  morality  of  the  pre- 
sentation. 

The  study  of  the  nude  is,  of  course,  in- 
dispensable for  every  artist  who  is  anxious 
to  master  the  numberless  combinations  of 
form  that  nature  offers  to  his  consideration. 
Without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
naked  figure  in  various  attitudes,  he  can 
never  correctly  represent  the  figure  in 
drapery  or  understand  the  play  of  the 
muscles  in  the  representation  of  motion. 
However  great  his  other  qualifications,  he 
would  fall  below  the  mark  and  his  work  be 
vague  and  uncertain. 


But  to  paint  or  photograph  the  nude  for 
the  nude's  sake  is  not  right,  nay,  it  is  un- 
called for  and  ridiculous  to  pass  it  off  for 
art,  as  a  finished  production  worthy  of  the 
esteem  or  recognition  of  anyone  who  de- 
lights in  the  beautiful ;  and  all  such  pictures 
painted  or  photographed  merely  to  show 
that  the  artist  has  technical  skill  in  portray- 
ing form,  animated  by  no  motive  to  repre- 
sent plenitude  of  power  or  perfection  of 
grace  and  dignity,  or  any  poetic  senti- 
ment, are  apt  to  pander  to  the  animal 
tastes  of  men. 

The  nude  must  have  its  causation  in 
some  emotional  reason.  One  need  only 
to  turn  to  Michael  Angelo  in  the  grand 
figure  **  Night,"  on  the  tomb  of  Julian  de 
Medici,  or  look  at  Raphael's  **  Creation  of 
Eve  ' '  and  the  *  *  Parnassus. ' '  We  forget 
while  we  gaze  that  these  female  figures  are 
naked  in  the  glorious  conception  they 
engender  in  our  minds.  We  see  in  Eve 
nothing  but  grace  and  loveliness,  sensuous 
but  not  sensual  beauty,  and  added  to  this 
that  expression  of  inquiring  intelligence  on 
the  countenance  of  the  first  woman  awaken- 
ing to  a  realization  of  the  wonders  of  the 
creation  about  her.  The  imagination  is 
enkindled  to  a  glow  of  purity,  and  all 
thoughts  of  evil  are  impossible. 

But  rarely  does  our  modern  art  exhibi- 
tion of  the  nude  create  in  us  any  other 
feeling  than  a  sensual  delight  enkindling 
to  an  unhealthy  imagination.  What  does 
modem  life,  to  be  honest,  care  about 
Nymphs  and  Naiads  disporting  to  display 
their  charms  ?  We  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  them,  not  even  an  imaginative 
association,  for  poetry  long  ago  relegated 
them  to  oblivion.  Bacchantes,  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  Pans,  Hamadryads,  Odalisques 
and  the  rest  have  no  meaning  for  us,  and 
ought  not  to  be  depicted  by  brush  or 
camera. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Core,  President  of  the  P.  A. 
of  A.,  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Mr. 
Strauss'  suggestion  for  the  proper  repre- 
sentation of  our  art  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition of  1903.  Mr.  Core  will  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Convention  for  consid- 
eration and  indorsement  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 


MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  GLASS. 


Ever  since  glass-mounted  photographs 
threatened  to  become  a  boom,  and  then 
suddenly  collapsed,  there  has  been  a  steady 
general  demand  for  this  class  of  mounting. 
It  should  certainly  be  one  of  the  lines  of  a 
versatile  photographer  who  is  given  to 
varieties  and  to  novelties.  A  curious  fact 
about  mounting  photographs  in  optical 
contact  with  glass  is  that  there  seems  to  be 
quite  a  little  knack  attached  to  it.  Some 
photographers  try  and  fail,  and  give  up  in 
disgust.  Others  have  success  from  the 
very  commencement,  and  so  cannot  under- 
stand where  any  difficulty  comes  in.  In 
Europe,  where  some  of  the  smaller  photog- 
raphers make  a  regular  line  of  **  opalines," 
they  seem  to  be  more  popular  than  in  this 
country.  They  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  a  medium  or  fairly  cheap  trade, 
being  of  course,  eminently  suited  to  sharply 
focused,  considerably  retouched  portrait- 
ure. For  the  guidance  of  those  who  would 
like  to  add  the  opaline  to  their  styles,  we 
give  first  the  commonly  commended  **  ap- 
proved ' '  method  of  mounting,  and  after- 
ward our  own  method.  Either  one,  given 
the  knack,  is  very  easy,  if  reasonable  care 
be  used.  The  glass  should  be  as  flawless 
and  colorless  as  can  be  obtained.  Special 
glass,  with  the  edges  bevelled  and  polished, 
can  be  obtained,  though  for  a  cheap  trade 
spoilt  negative  glasses  may  be  used,  as  de- 
scribed later.  Clean  as  many  glasses  as 
there  are  prints  to  mount,  carefully  on  both 
sides,  and  pile  them  safely  out  of  the  reach 
of  dust.  The  prints  are  attached  to  the 
glass  with  a  thin  solution  of  gelatine.  For 
this  solution  soak  two  ounces  of  a  good, 
soft  gelatine  (Nelson's  No.  2  soluble  we 
have  used)  in  a  pint  of  water ;  let  it  well 
soften,  and  then  apply  heat  by  placing  the 
jar  in  a  pan  of  water  over  a  gas  or  oil 
stove.  Thin  the  solution  down,  just  before 
using,  until  it  is  scarcely  thicker  than  water, 
and  keep  it  fairly  warm.  The  prints  should 
be  trimmed  to  the  size  of  the  glasses — or  a 
trifle  smaller,  as  they  will  stretch  in  mount- 
ing— and  everything,  including  the  room, 
should  be  warm.  Take  two  porcelain  dishes, 
filled  with  warm  water.  In  one  of  these 
dishes  lay  a  glass  until  warmed  through  ; 
in  the  other  soak  a  print  until  it  lies  limp 
and  flat.  Remove  the  plate  from  the  water,. 
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let  it  drain  a  few  moments,  and  then  while 
still  wet  coat  it  with  the  gelatine  solution, 
exactly  as  though  varnishing  a  negative, 
using  not  more  than  just  enough  to  coat  it. 
Lift  the  paper  from  its  bath,  let  it  drain  a 
few  moments,  lay  the  glass  plate  level  on  a 
piece  of  oilcloth,  and  carefully  lay  down 
the  print  on  it.  It  is  here  that  much  of  the 
knack  comes  in  in  the  getting  a  good  con- 
tact and  the  avoidance  of  air  bubbles.  Lay 
a  piece  of  thin  rubber  or  oilcloth  over  the 
back  of  the  print,  and  then  with  a  good, 
hard  squeegee — not  a  roller  one — press  it 
firmly  down.  Commence  with  the  squee- 
gee about  the  centre  and  stroke  firmly 
toward  one  edge.  Then  slightly  overlap 
the  centre,  and  make  the  second  stroke  to- 
ward the  other  edge.  Then  two  more 
strokes  crosswise.  If  the  squeegee  is  firmly 
used  a  very  heavy  pressure  may  be  put  on 
without  tearing  or  hurting  the  print.  The 
heavier  the  pressure  the  better,  for  the 
print  must  be  in  perfect  optical  contact, 
and  all  air  bubbles  must  be  squeezed  out. 
The  glass  should  then  be  sponged  around 
its  edge  and  on  its  face  with  a  warm, 
damp  sponge  or  cloth,  to  remove  any  gela- 
tine which  may  have  overflowed.  Lay  the 
glass  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  print  uppermost, 
until  it  is  quite  dry  ;  trim  away  any  edge 
of  the  print  that  may  project,  and  the  opa- 
line is  ready  for  further  mounting. 

Instead  of  soaking  the  print  in  water  it 
may  be  laid  face  downward  in  a  dish  con- 
taining the  gelatine  solution.  When  it  is 
limp  slide  the  glass  under  it,  and  gripping 
the  corners  in  register  raise  glass  and  photo- 
graph from  the  dish.  If  this  is  properly 
done  the  paper  will  bed  down  to  the  glass 
without  any  trace  of  air  bubbles,  and  firm 
application  of  the  squeegee  will  eliminate 
all  superfluous  gelatine. 

The  picture,  squeegeed  to  an  old  negative 
glass,  is  not  finished ;  there  is  the  rough 
edge  of  the  glass  to  be  got  rid  of.  Where 
specially  made  glasses  are  used,  with  the 
edges  ground  and  polished,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  add  a  protecting  backing 
board,  to  which  may  be  attached  a  strut  or 
a  ring  for  hanging. 

When  the  rough  edge  is  to  be  covered 
nothing  is  better  than  a  passepartout,  a 
narrow  binding  strip  of  some  neat  color. 


A  PRINTING  DODGE. 
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going  entirely  around  the  edges  of  the 
glass  and  attaching  it  to  the  backing  board. 
Or  a  mask  may  be  cut  from  any  suitable 
paper,  giving  a  more  or  less  broad  frame 
of  paper  in  front  of  the  glass — and  well 
pasted  down  to  it — through  which  the 
picture  peeps.  The  paper  should  be  cut 
large  enough,  so  that  the  spare  ends  will 
fold  over  the  back  of  the  print  and  hold 
all  firm.  This  class  of  mounting  gives 
endless  possibilities  of  choice  of  paper  or 
design,  according  to  the  grade  of  trade  for 


which  it  is  intended.  A  very  attractive 
small  portrait  can  often  be  improved  by 
mounting  onto  quite  a  large  glass — say  put 
a  vignetted  head,  intended  for  cabinet,  in 
the  centre  of  an  8x10  glass.  Let  the 
paper  be  cut  with  a  not  too  large  opening, 
and  show  a  generous  margin,  which  will 
add  much  to  a  print.  Such  a  one,  mounted 
with  strut  to  stand  on  the  parlor  table, 
should  prove  a  useful  additional  line,  and 
would  often  add  an  extra  dollar  to  the 
amount  of  an  order. 


A  PRINTING  DODGE. 


BY    F.    STANARD. 


I  DO  not  know  where  I  first  got  the 
wrinkle,  but  I  believe  it  was  from  the 
pages  of  Wilson's.  But  we  photographers 
are  very  much  given  to  forgetting,  for 
when  I  have  mentioned  it  to  brother 
workers,  it  has  been  new  to  them.  So, 
sir,  I  hope  that  even  if  the  suggestion  did 
come  from  your  pages  you  will  pardon  my 
repeating  it,  for  it  is  evident  that  many  of 
your  readers  have  forgotten  it. 

Now,  that  so  much  time  is  deservedly 
given  to  perfecting  our  prints  the  sugges- 
tion is  timely ;  ten  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  scoffed  at.  For  years  past  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  ** ground-glassing" 
my  negatives  to  get  detail  in  the  darker 
parts  of  a  print,  instead  of  letting  it  all  go 
black.  And  I  often  had  to  do  this  when 
the  dark  parts  were  of  a  good  printing 
density,  just  because  some  white  abnor- 
mally hard  thing  was  in  the  negative,  and 
refused  to  yield  any  detail  with  normal 
treatment.  Now,  I  accelerate  the  dense 
part  instead  of  holding  back  the  shadows. 

Place  the  printing  frame  in  the  shade — 
or  it  may  be  almost  printed  out  in  the  sun 
first — ^and,  with  a  reading  glass,  held  in  the 
sun,  direct  a  cone  of  light  onto  the  dense 
part  of  the  negative.  This  is  a  kind  of 
local  intensification,  and  works  wonders. 
Of  course,  the  light  must  not  be  focused 
to  a  fine  point,  for  as  we  focus  light  we 
also  focus  heat.  Nor  should  the  glass  be 
held  still,  but  the  light  should  be  kept 
moving  over  the  negative.     A  very  few 


minutes  will  often  suffice  to  make  a  won- 
derful difference  in  the  look  of  the  print. 
In  my  hands  I  find  the  dodge  very  prac- 
tical, so  much  so,  that  I  often  use  it  purely 
in  a  business  way. 

That  peculiar  mellow  milkiness  of  a  tin- 
type is  a  difficult  thing  to  handle  when  we 
try  to  make  a  copy.  We  get  a  clear, 
bright  negative,  but  try  as  we  will  we 
cannot  get  a  workable  printing  contrast. 
Of  late  years  I  have  always  **  ground- 
glassed "  these  negatives  to  give  a  little 
more  pluck  to  the  prints,  and  have  then 
locally  forced  matters  with  my  reading- 
glass.  At  first  I  spoilt  a  few  prints,  but 
now  it  works  easy  and  certain.  I  would 
recommend  that  for  a  first  attempt  the 
negative  be  covered  with  tissue,  with  the 
part  to  be  doctored  marked  on  it  with  a 
pencil.  I  find  the  usual  tendency  for  be- 
ginners is  to  overdo  it. 

In  taking  photographs  of  babies,  alone, 
we  can  to  a  great  extent  overcome  the 
trouble  of  the  white  dress.  But  when 
grandmamma  holds  the  baby,  the  thing 
becomes  more  difficult.  For  in  photo- 
graphing old  people  we  must  have  a  soft 
negative,  and  the  printing  must  be  just  so, 
or  we  lose  all  that  we  wish  to  retain  in 
their  faces.  But  by  using  the  glass  we  can 
keep  the  likeness  in  the  old  folks,  and 
force  matters  in  regard  to  the  juvenile. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  those  who 
follow  this  hint  will  appreciate  it,  and  will 
find  it  useful  with  very  many  negatives. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Mr.  John  Carbutt,  Wayne  Junction,  Philadel- 
phia, sends  to  our  table  interesting  results  of  the  test- 
ing of  his  Polychromatic  plate  with  the  new  Chapman 
Jones  Plate-tester.  According  to  these  results  the 
Polychromatic  plate  is  unusually  efficient  for  the  ren- 
dering of  color  values ;  indeed,  the  showing  is  remark- 
able. In  a  later  issue  we  hope  to  present  practical 
demonstration  of  its  value.  Meanwhile,  those  inter- 
ested in  color  sensitive  plates  for  portrait  or  outdoor 
work  should  write  to  Mr.  Carbutt  for  his  circular 
of  special  information  about  the  new  plate. 

A  NEW  edition,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged, 
of  the  well-known  Seed's  Manual  has  just  been  issued, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  M.  A.  SEED  Dry 
Plate  Co.,  Lucas  Place,  St.  Louis,  or  57  East  9th 
St.,  New  York.  Every  photographer  anxious  to  im- 
prove in  his  negative  making  should  get  this  practical 
little  book. 


Mr.  H.  a.  Hyatt,  St.  Louis,  has  published  for  free 
distribution  a  clever  little  booklet  with  the  title  The 
Diary  of  Gladys  Summers.  The  book  is  brightly 
written  and  well  illustrated,  its  purpose  being  to  set 
forth  the  pleasures  of  photography  with  a  hand  camera. 


Mr.  Will  Armstrong,  of  Boston,  writes  that  an 
unusually  large  party  of  New  England  photographers 
has  arranged  to  go  to  the  National  Convention  in  a 
special  train  which  will  join  the  New  York  party  near 
Albany. 


The  VOIGTLiENDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  Co.  has 
removed  to  a  new  factory  at  137c  West  a3d  St.,  New 
York,  where  it  has  larger  space  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  its  increasing  business.  The  winners  in  its 
recent  competition,  open  to  all  users  of  CoUinear 
lenses,  are  announced  as  follows: 

$1$  in  cash  for  the  best  print,  5x7  size  or  over, 
showing  high  speed  instantaneous  work,  to  Mr.  S. 
SEAMAN  Jones,  New  York  City.  Subject:  "Trot- 
ting Horse  Making  3.30  Record :"  ^5.6,  exposure  -^j^ 
part  of  a  second.    CoUinear  Series  IL 

1^15  in  cash  for  the  best  print,  5x7  size  or  over, 
showing  time  work,  one-half  second  exposure  or  more, 
to  Mr.  George  D.  Morgan,  Wilmington,  Del.  Sub- 
ject: ••  Store  Interior;"  y73a,  20  minute  exposure  by 
electric  light.    CoUinear  Series  IL 

;$io  in  cash  for  the  best  print,  4x5  size,  showing 
high  speed  instantaneous  work,  to  Mr.  George  C. 
Embody,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Subject :  "  Birds,"  at  16 
to  28  inches  distance ;  y/5.6,  exposure  j}^  part  of  a 
second.    CoUinear  Series  II. 

$5  in  cash  for  the  best  print,  4x5  size  or  under, 
showing  time  work.  Subject :  "  Child's  Portrait ;'' 
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y75-6,  exposure  over  one-half  second.  CoUinear  Series 
II.    Mr.  Frank  E.  Bronson,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

$5  in  cash  for  the  best  print  made  with  Nos.  a  or  3 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  or  No.  3  Folding  Weno 
Hawkeye  Camera,  to  Mr.  Warren  E.  Hill,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Subject:  "  Bridle  Path,  Prospect  Park;" 
//6  8,  exposure  y^^  part  of  a  second.  CoUinear 
Series  III. 

Judges:  Mr.  ALFRED  STIBGLITZ, Dr. THEODORE 
G.  White,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Comstock. 


The  American  Amateur  Photographer  has  come 
into  line  with  an  attractive  new  cover  and  other  im- 
provements. The  veteran  editor  of  the  A.  A,  P.,  our 
friend  Dr.  John  Nicol,  called  upon  us  a  few  days 
sgo  on  his  way  to  Point  O'Woods,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  where  he  spends  his  summer  vacation.  We 
were  delighted  to  find  Dr.  NiCOL  looking  as  youthful 
and  as  happy  as  of  old,  and  trust  that  his  summer  by 
the  sea  may  give  him  still  more  vim  and  spirit. 


Burke  &  James,  Chicago,  have  just  introduced  a 
new  card  and  paper  cutter,  which  has  many  valuable 
points  not  found  in  other  cutters.  A  circular  will  be 
sent  to  those  desiring  it. 


We  are  advised  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical 
Works  that  they  have  recently  turned  out  the  100,- 
000th  Double  Anastigmat.  This  is  a  wonderful 
record,  and  speaks  well  for  the  appreciation  given  to 
this  notable  lens. 


The  Rotograph  Co.,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
sends  us  a  copy  of  their  new  journal.  The  Bromide 
Monthly,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Abel,  and  iUustrated 
with  an  actual  photograph  on  Rotograph  Bromide 
paper.  A  copy  of  this  useful  Uttle  journal,  wholly 
devoted  to  the  use  of  bromide  paper,  may  be  bad  by 
applying  to  the  Rotograph  Co.,  at  the  above 
address. 


W.  J.  Stillman.— We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  an  old  friend  and  coworker,  Mr.  W.  J.  Still- 
man,  which  took  place  in  England  early  in  July.  In 
earlier  days  Mr.  Stillman  was  widely  known  as  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  photographer,  and  his  foreign 
correspondence  contributed  to  this  Magazine  in  the 
seventies  will  be  remembered  by  our  older  readers. 
Stillman'S  Amateurs  Photographic  Guide  Bo^ 
(London,  1874)  was  one  of  the  most  popular  manuals 
of  its  time.  In  later  years  Mr.  Stillman  abandoned 
photography  for  the  Uterary  field  and  achieved  therein 
considerable  fame.  From  1875  to  1896  he  served  as 
a  special  correspondent  for  the  London  Ti9us  at 
Rome  and  elsewhere. 
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RODINAL, 


Patent 
Developer. 


I>oe^  not  prcMluce  fog  or  8tain  when  development  is  forced. 
The  most  effectual  and  economical  developer  extant. 
Can  be  used  over  and  over  again  until  exhausted. 
Is  easily  controlled  with  water. 
Unequalled  for  Portraiture. 

Unequalled  for  Landscapes. 
Unequalled  for  Under  Exposures. 

_  Unsurpassed  for  Correct  Exposures. 

Trade  Mark  p^^  Rapid  Devclopmeut.    For  Slow  Development. 
For  Brilliancy.    For  Softness.    For  Detail.   For  Gradation. 
For  Bromide  Paper.    For  Plates.    For  Lantern  Slides. 

Diluted  with  twenty  to  thirty 
times  its  volume  of  water,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
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_S  oz. 

$0.60' 


8  oz^ 
1.10" 


16  oz^ 
2.00 
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Mr.  Leipper  writes  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  (28th  December 
1900)  as  follows: 

'^Bodinal  is  the  sodium  salt  of  para-amido  phenol  dissolved  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sodium  sulphite.  It  keeps  very  well,  and  is  convenient  in 
use,  simply  requiring  dilution.  It  is  the  most  powerfol  developer  known, 
and  is  about  the  best  for  extreme  under-exposure.  After  having  tried  this 
developer,  one  is  not  inclined  to  develop  under-exposures  for  two  hours 
with  a  psrro-ammonia  developer  of  strength  one  quarter-grain  per 
ounce,  when  the  same  result  is  got  in  twenty  minutes  with  Rodinal." 

Pamplilet  on  Developers  {2d  edhio„  i»oo) 

coniaiTiTng  in  20  po^ee  detailed  description  and  instmctionH  for  use. 

—  Free  on  applieatioti  — 

thro«(fh  all  dcjilers  or  through  the  following  importers  :  , 

E.  &  H,  T.  ANTHONV  &  CO., 

122  iS:  134  Fiflb  Avonue.  ITlh  and  ISlh  Slreels,  SEW  YORK. 

HALIilXCKRODT  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

ST.  UJtlia,  M(K,  and  aj  Will  Sum  StreBt,  KEW  VOKK. 

THE  SCOVILL  &  ADAMS  €0.,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Z  Jii  5  Weat  IStli  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  Ml R PHY, 

57  East  Dtb  Sireet,  NEW  YORK. 

G,  OENNERT* 

2i  Lt  '2(i  llast  131  h  Street,  NEW  YUKK. 
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The  Emblem  of  Permauency. 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 
''We  believe  permanency  is  the  KEYSTONE 
of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  success,  and  all  brands  of 
paper  bearing  our  TRADE-MARK  are  manufactured 
on  this  principle.  We  hold  our  consumer's  reputa- 
tion and  success  identical  with  our  own.  We 
surround  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
Chemical  Science  and  our  own  experience.^' 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO-, 

Manufacturers  of 

'*ArIsto''    Papers    and    Supplies. 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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PRICE,  30  CENTS. 
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THE  DETROIT  CONVENTION. 


The  Educational  Convention  has  come 
and  gone.  Although  it  was  somewhat  long- 
winded,  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
conventions  yet  held  by  American  photog- 
raphers. The  complete  verbatim  report 
which  follows  will  give  our  readers  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  proceedings  from 
beginning  to  end.  In  this  report  the  pho- 
tographer will  find  food  for  thought  to 
occupy  him  profitably  throughout  the  year. 

President  Core  and  his  associates  laid 
their  plans  well,  and  deserve  congratula- 
tions upon  the  complete  success  of  the 
affair.  We  do  not  remember  any  conven- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  that  held  in 
Buffalo,  in  1873,  so  full  of  varied  interest, 
profit,  and  instruction.  And  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  a  difficult  undertaking  to 
make  the  Buffalo  Convention  of  1902  sur- 
pass that  recently  held  in  Detroit. 

The  bold  reform  which  abolished  all  class 
or  sectional  restrictions  together  with  medals 
and  prize  awards  was  completely  vindicated. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  so  many  pictures  exhibited  show- 
ing so  high  a  standard  of  artistic  quality. 
In  our  October  number  we  hope  to  give 
a  detailed  review  of  the  more  important 
works  shown,  so  that  our  readers  may  cover 
this  department  almost  as  completely  as  if 
they  had  visited  the  exhibition  in  person. 
A  few  personal  impressions  of  the  conven- 
tion are  also  held  over  until  next  month. 

There  were  a  few  complaints  that  the 
pictorial  exhibits  did  not  sufficiently  touch 
the  every-day  work  of  the  photographer.  It 
is  possible  that  the  introduction  of  a  spe- 
cial class  of  some  sort,  which  shall  be  de- 
voted  exclusively   to   cabinet   portraiture. 


might  be  an  acceptable  feature  of  the  forth- 
coming meeting  at  Buffalo.  But  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  the  exhibition  at  Detroit 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  fortunate  enough 
to  view  it  in  detail. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Edu- 
cational Convention  amply  satisfied  all  ex- 
pectations. In  point  of  numbers  it  sur- 
passed the  Celoron  meeting  and  nearly 
equalled  the  attendance  at  Milwaukee, 
while  there  were  many  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  make  the  quality  of  the  attend- 
ance more  representative  than  either  of 
those  gatherings.  The  atmosphere  of  good- 
fellowship  was  not  marred  by  a  single  un- 
toward incident,  and  such  was  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  universal  good  feeling  prevailing 
that  everybody  caught  the  infection,  even 
the  newspapers  of  Detroit.  They  all  had 
the  **  So-Happy -Being-Pleasant  "  fever. 
The  Detroit  Tribune  in  its  closing  article 
says:  **In  point  of  enthusiasm,  attend- 
ance, excellence  of  exhibits,  social  and 
educational  features,  the  convention  just 
closed  is  conceded  by  all  to  have  surpassed 
every  previous  gathering.  * ' 

The  keynote  sounded  by  Professor  Hitch- 
cock and  Mr.  Todd,  of  discriminative  criti- 
cism, was  fully  in  accord  with  the  policy  so 
successfully  inaugurated  and  carried  out  by 
President  Core. 

We  predict  that  future  meetings  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  will  show  a  definiteness  of  aim 
and  purpose  hitherto  absent.  The  idea 
that  will  no  doubt  control  is  one  that  has 
been  practically  and  successfully  demon- 
strated by  the  Boston  Brush  and  Lens  Club. 
While  there  may  be  many  minor  details 
which,  as  applied  to  the  national  organi- 
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zation,  have  still  to  be  worked  out,  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  therein  lies 
a  well-marked  pathway  of  progress  along 
which  will  come  the  development  of  pho- 
tography in  America,  which  as  yet  is  only 
on  the  threshold  of  its  usefulness.  We  do 
not  desire  to  intrude  any  unwelcome  sug- 
gestions upon  the  management  of  the  P. 
A.  of  A.,  but  believe  that  one  way  to 
further  amplify  the  educational  feature 
would  be  to  incorporate  in  the  programmes 
three  departments  or  sections,  to  be  known 
as  the  art  section,  the  technical  section,  and 
the  business  section.  It  is  suggested  that 
in  the  preparation  of  the  programme  for 
the  next  convention  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed for  each  of  these  sections  respec- 
tively, the  duty  of  each  committee  being 


to  arrange  a  special  programme  for  its  own 
section.  One-half  of  the  morning  session 
of  the  second  day  might  be  given  to  one 
of  these  sections ;  one-half  of  the  second 
day's  session  to  another  section,  and  one- 
half  of  the  third  day's  session  to  the  last 
section,  the  remainder  of  each  morning 
to  be  given  to  the  reading  of  papers  on 
general  topics,  general  discussion  and  rou- 
tine business.  The  respective  sessions 
might  be  opened  by  a  paper  by  a  promi- 
nent photographer,  to  be  followed  by  a 
general  discussion,  the  time  to  each  speaJcer 
being  limited,  so  as  to  bring  out  pithy  sug- 
gestions. This  plan  has  been  followed 
with  profit  in  many  other  conventions,  and 
might  at  least  be  given  an  experimental 
trial  at  Buffalo  in  1902. 
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The  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America 
was  held  at  the  Light  Guard  Armory,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  August  6th  to  9th,  inclusive, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  E.  B. 
Core,  of  New  York. 

FIRST   DAY — MORNING   SESSION. 

After  calling  the  assemblage  to  order 
and  announcing  the  formal  opening  of  the 
convention.  President  Core  invited  the  ex-  * 
Presidents  in  attendance  to  seats  on  the 
platform.  The  following  ex-Presidents  re- 
sponded to  this  call,  viz.  :  Clarence  M. 
Hayes,  Detroit ;  Fitz  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis ; 
E.  Decker,  Cleveland;  W.  H.  Potter, 
Indianapolis,  and  G.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis. 

President  Core :  I  have  the  honor  and 
pleasure  to  announce  this  morning  that  we 
have  present  the  Mayor  of  Detroit,  whose 
fame  as  an  orator  has  reached  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Detroit, 
and  it  will  be  our  privilege  to  hear  from 
him.     (Applause. ) 

Address  by  His  Honor,  Mayor  IV.  C. 
Alaybury. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not 
know  from  what  country  your  President  bails,  but  ft-om 
tbat  introduction  I  a8sume  that  be  is  an  Irishman.  You 
know  an  Irish  introduction  consists  iu  throwing  a 
blanket  over  your  speaker  before  vou  get  him  to  ihe 
front.  And  I  am  sure  his  more  than  complimentary 
allusion  has  bad  tbat  effect  upon  me.  You  are  welcome 
to  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  if  you  do  not  realize  it  now,  I 
am  sure  you  will  when  you  have  been  with  us  long 


enough  for  us  to  make  you  ftel  and  know  how  weloome 
you  are.  I  will  say  to  the  gentlemen  that  they  are 
welcome  in  a  special  manner,  because  they  have  brought 
their  ladies  with  them.  We  like  that.  like  to  have  our 
fHends  oome  and  bring  the  ladies  of  their  household 
with  them.  Of  coarse  you  wiU  understand  that  1  am  a 
little  selfish  iu  that,  because  being  unmarried  I  am  per- 
sonally glad  to  see  the  ladies  here.  I  do  not  know,  yoa 
see,  but  possibly  my  opportunities  may  be  extended  some- 
what, as  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  In  Detroit,  and 
possibly  fh>m  outside  somebody  may  come  and  claim  me ! 

You  may  possibly  be  somewhat  coniuaed  from  the  fiict 
that  we  have  various  times  here.  We  are  ruled  here  as 
a  people  by  sun  time :  and  there  is  also  railroad  time, 
which  is  28  minutes  slower.  Now  I  want  to  say  to  von 
that  we  waut  you  to  oome  to  us  by  the  sun  Ume,  and*  go 
away  by  rallnMid  time  (applause),  and  while  you  are 
here  have  a  good  time.    (Applause.) 

This  gathering  is  peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  Such  a  gathering  as  this  would  not  have  been 
possible  in  years  gone  oy.  In  the  olden  times  when  a 
man  discoveted  anv  particular  art  or  advantage  in  trade 
or  in  business,  he  kept  it  as  a  secret.  If  Da^erre  and 
Talbot  were  here  to-day— the  founders  of  the  two  arts 
which  have  made  this  beautinil  art  what  it  has  become 
in  the  world— they  would  be  surprised  to  see  with  what 
absolute  freedom  you  are  exchanging  ideas. 

This  world  has  been  made  rich  and  poor  a  thousand 
Umes  by  the  seltishuees  of  people.  Remedies  for  diseases 
have  been  found  by  men,  and  then  carefully  kept  as 
secrets  Irom  the  world.  Had  such  a  man  as  Pasteur 
lived  three  hundred  years  sgo  he  would  have  surrounded 
his  great  discovery  of  a  cure  for  rabies  with  the  greatest 
secrecy ;  he  would  have  said  to  those  afflicted  or  in 
danger  of  infection  with  this  terrible  scourge  to  oome  to 
him,  and  iu  his  peculiar  surroundings  of  bis  peculiar  art 
he  would  have  applied  his  remedy  to  their  diseases. 
But  Pasteur  lived  in  an  age  when  he  was  ashamed  to 

E reserve  his  discovery  in  secrecy.  It  would  have  made 
im  seem  small  and  contemptible  among  his  fellow- 
men,  and  the  world  would  have  demanded  of  him  ibsit 
if  he  had  any  such  cure  which  would  assist  the  a£Elicted 
and  allay  their  misfonunes  he  should  make  it  known  : 
that  it  was  his  grand  duty  to  oome  out  and  tell  the  world 
of  it.  This  he  did  freely ;  but  in  ages  gone  by  men  were 
permitted  tossve  these  arts  for  their  own  emolument. 
A  physician  il  he  had  a  cure  for  a  disease  simply  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  son,  perhaps ;  or,  failing  in  ofLspring  it 
died  with  him ;  so  1  say  to  you  that  the  world  in  all  its 
relations  has  been  rich  and  poor  a  thousand  times.  Arts 
have  risen,  flourished,  and  passed  into  decay ;  and  we 
simpljr  read  the  visible  evidence  of  their  existence  in  the 

Eile  of  brick  or  stoue  which  tells  us  how  they  lived  and 
ow  they  died. 
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The  world  can  never  become  so  poor  Again  through 
lost  arts,  becaoae  the  best  you  have  to  give  to  the  world 
you  bring  here  and  exchange  with  others  who  receive  in 
return  tiom  you ;  so  we  say  vou  are  welcome  to  I>etroit 
I  can  say  with  a  feeUng  ot  gratitude  that  we  are  the 
gainers,  my  dear  Mends,  for  people  like  you  cannot 
come  to  a  dty  and  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  your  art 
without  our  being  beneHted  also.  We  shall  Jcnow  more 
ol  it.  We  shall  see  what  we  could  not  have  seen  had  it 
not  been  lor  you  and  your  coming  here.  Even  in  the 
few  minutes  I  have  been  in  this  hall  I  have  walked 
around  and  witnessed  what  I  never  saw  before,  looked 
at  pictures,  seen  processes,  and  beard  them  explained 
which  never  would  have  come  within  my  ken  were  it 
not  that  you  are  assembled  here.  So  when  I  say  that 
vou  are  welcome  I  am  not  using  mere  perfunctory  words. 
It  is  expressed  with  gmtitude.  I  thank  you  for  having 
come.  It  is  with  that  spirit  that  I  welcome  you  who 
represent  this  art  which  ia  now  takiug  such  a  place  in 
the  great  field  of  the  world's  activilies;  for  bas  not  the 
art  of  photography  spread  mightily  in  tbe  last  twenty 

f'ears?  See  where  it  goes.  It  is  employed  almost  daily 
u  many  of  the  institutions  that  I  have  ibe  pleasure  of 
controlling.  It  is  tbe  man  and  tbe  woman  with  the 
camera  who  are  taking  pictures  that  show  what  the  eye 
would  lose  sigbt  of,  what  the  eye  would  not  see,  or  not 
preserve  in  memory ;  and  so  in  every  institution  of  anv 
aise  there  is  a  camera  to  produce  and  preserve  such 
recoras.  Not  only  in  this  r^pect  is  it  a  useful  art,  a 
beautiful  art,  but  it  is  commercially  valuable  as  well. 

There  was  a  time  when  you  could  Judge  a  man  by  his 
language,  by  his  walk,  by  the  way  he  acted ;  you  could 
mark  him,  and  say,  that  man  is  a  pedagogue,  a  teacher ; 
you  can  see  it  in  him,  and  he  carries  the  evidences  every- 
where with  him.  In  like  manner  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
could  not  conceal  the  profession  out  of  which  he  made 
his  living.  The  profession  was  greater  than  the  man  I 
That  day  has  gone  by,  and  to-day  men  are  greater  than 
their  profession  ;  and  Just  tor  that  reason  the  professions 
never  were  an  great  as  they  are  to-day,  because  they  are 
filled  by  men  who  are  broadminded,  who  are  sklllul  in 
the  particular  things  which  they  are  doing,  and  are  also 
At  the  same  time  men  of  the  world.  They  are  not  narrow 
and  prescribed  in  their  ways.  Look  upon  this  assem- 
blage !  I  see  everywhere  the  evidence  of  thought,  care, 
skill,  intelligence.  To  what  is  it  applied  7  I  have  but  to 
go  up  stairs  and  see  there  the  result  of  your  experience 
to  tell  from  whence  you  come  and  who  you  are. 

So  the  world  has  become  broader  and  better  and 
stronger ;  and  in  fkct  has  become  small  lor  the  race  of 
men  to-day,  as  it  was  large  for  the  men  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  small  to-day  because  men  think  nothing 
of  compassing  the  globe  nowadays  in  tbeir  travels. 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  men  have  begun  to  learn  that 
after  all  it  is  not  merely  existence  that  makes  life.  You 
have  elevated  your  art  to  such  a  place  that  the  world 
cannot  get  aloug  without  you.  Tbe  walls  of  every 
cottage  and  palace  ahke  say  that  you  are  here.  The 
touch  01  your  skilful  hand,  the  inspiration  of  your 
intelligence,  is  making  tbiugs  beautiful.  Thus  there  is 
a  pleasure  in  life  to  yuu,  aside  from  the  support  which 
you  gain  by  this  beautiful  art.  You  are  a  comfort  to 
others,  and  the  world  is  made  more  beautiful,  more 
tolerable,  because  you  are  here.  This  is  an  incentive  to 
life.  Beautiful  pictures  have  become  su  ea^aiy  within 
the  means  of  everyone  that  the  cottage  is  almost  as 
beautiful  as  the  palace ;  and  all  tbis  has  been  broi^ht 
about  by  men  who  exchange  ideas  and  whose  grandest 
idea  is  that  in  their  art  becoming  greater  they  also 
become  greater. 

To  this  uld  city,  now  entering  upon  its  third  oentnry, 
I  again  bid  you  welcome.  I  noticed  as  I  came  along  the 
street  this  morning  tbat  the  people  all  looked  happy. 
Do  you  know  the  reason?  The  gentlemen  are  among  us 
whose  constant  admonition  is,  to  "Look  pleasant  I" 
(Applause  and  laughter.)  We  have  all  got  on  our  pleas- 
ant smile  to-day.  How  I  wish  tbat  toe  photographer 
bad  been  in  existence  on  tbe  day  when  tbe  first  gentle- 
man was  ill  the  Garden  of  Eden  I  If  we  could  only  have 
a  snap-shot  of  him  when  he  was  mean  enough  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  that  one  lone  woman  templed 
him,  the  race  of  men  would  be  the  better  for  it! 
(Applause.) 

Poor  old  Adam  I  Placed  in  such  a  temptation  there  is 
not  one  of  us  that  would  not  have  stood  up  and  lied  like 
a  gentleman  I 

A  final  word :  Our  city  is  laid  out  peculiarly,  and 
sometimes  people  need  a  guide.     Other   cities  have 

Sntlemen  dressed  up  in  blue,  with  a  billy  club,  whom 
ey  call  policemen     We  have  people  dressed  the  same 
way  here,  but  we  do  not  call  them  by  the  same  name. 


We  call  them  "guides,"  to  see  that  people  can  get 
around ;  and  in  order  that  none  of  you  may  lose  the 
location  of  the  streets,  Just  stop  any  of  them  when  vou 
are  in  trouble,  and  simply  say,  "Look  pleasant,"  ana  he 
will  take  you  to  the  naven  where  you  want  to  go.  I 
thank  you.    (Applause.) 

The  Chair :  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who 
have  listened  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  feel 
as  I  do,  that  out  of  the  usual  custom  in 
dining,  we  have  taken  the  dessert  first,  or 
at  least  we  have  gotten  a  goodly  portion  of 
it.  [Applause.]  I  feel  that  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  are  due  to  the  Mayor  for 
the  very  hospitable  and  more,  than  compli- 
mentary manner  in  which  he  has  received 
us.  I  am  afraid  some  of  you  will  not  be 
able  to  wear  your  hats  after  this;  but  I 
think  a  motion  would  be  in  order  that  we 
extend  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mayor 
Maybury  for  his  great  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness. The  motion  met  with  a  strong  sec- 
ond, and  a  rising  and  unanimous  vote  was 
given  with  alacrity. 

The  President  made  some  announce- 
ments in  regard  to  the  programme  for  the 
morrow,  and  the  theatre  party  for  Tuesday 
evening,  tendered  by  the  manufacturers, 
after  which  he  gave  the  President's  annual 
address,  as  follows : 

Address  by  President  Core. 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  whom  you  are  going  to  appoint 
forjudges,  Mr.  Core,  I  shall  know  how  to  make  my  pio- 
tures  for  exhibition  next  year." 

Such,  gentlemen  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  was  the  first  re- 
mark that  greeted  the  ear  of  your  President  after  von 
■had  honored  him  by  your  choice  at  Milwaukee  last 
year. 

The  question  was  proper  enough,  natural  enough. 
Mv  purpose  in  introducing  it  to  your  notice  was  not  to 
criticise  the  person  who  made  it,  but  because  it  touched 
within  me  a  chord  that  moved  me  mightily,  and  seeks 
for  expression  to-day. 

Why  do  we  go  to  toe  trouble  and  expense  of  preparing 
pictures  for  an  exhibition  ? 

Why  do  we  exist  as  an  Association ?  In  a  word,  what 
is  our  real  purpose  in  making  pictures? 

Now,  I  oelieve  these  are  fundamental  questions, 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  every  one 
of  us,  and,  as  I  feel  there  is  possibly  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  us  on  the  subject,  I  will  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  what  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  view  of  the  case. 

First,  then,  I  would  take  pride  in  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  mighty  power  at  work  stimulating  the 
best  efforts  of  the  best  men  in  this  noble  art  of  ours. 
This  is  amply  proven  by  the  history  of  the  advance  that 
has  been  made  within  the  last  fifly  years,  which  is  fUU 
of  gratification  for  the  past  and  abundant  promise  for 
the  fhture. 

I  have  in  my  possession  an  old  paper  negative  of  a 
scene  in  Broadway  taken  only  flAy  years  ago.  Tbat 
negative  required  an  exposure  reckoned  h]i  minuXn. 
Think  of  the  changing  shadows;  compare  it  with  the 
possibilities  at  our  band  to-day,  with  which  we  are  all 
iSamiliar. 

The  photographic  convention  of  ten  years  ago  dwelt 
on  nosing,  lighting,  and  chemical  eUbct.  Compare  this 
with  our  manner  of  looking  at  tbe  work  to-day  on  these 
exhibition  walls,  and  tell  me  if  lam  right  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  art  at  the  present  time  more  fhll  of  inspira- 
tion than  our  own. 

How  can  we  best  make  sure  to  attain  our  proper  plaoe 
in  tbe  successful  advance  ?  What  should  be  the  principle 
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actuating  us  to  make  our  every  effi>rt  tell  in  our  daily 
work? 

How  can  the  Association  best  aid  me  7  How  can  the 
Association  most  surely  become  a  more  and  more  potent 
factor  in  this  most  im^rtant  piece  of  twentieth-century 
progress? 

Many  persons  possibly  think  that  by  gathering  together 
at  our  conventions  as  many  photographers  as  possible, 
each  Jealous  of  his  neighbor's  success,  aod  each  hoping 
in  a  prise  competition  to  so  please  the  Judges  as  to  secure 
for  himself  the  prize  which  another  covets,  we  shall  best 
advertise  our  business  and  bring  about  the  advancement 
of  our  trade.  It  is  a  fkvorite  maxim  that  "  competition 
is  the  life  of  trade."  Yes.  possibly,  gentlemen  ;  but  are 
we  not  engaged  In  something  more  than  trade?  Tell 
me  who  has  done  most  in  photography,  the  man  who 
has  very  possibly  built  up  a  lane  business  by  cheapen- 
ing in  everv  way  the  means  of  production,  so  that  his 
published  list  of  prices  draws  trade  of  a  kind  without 
much  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work  given  them,  or 
the  man  who  strives  to  improve  the  result  of  his  labor 
by  a  constant  aim  at  the  very  best,  who  is  sought  for  by 
those  to  whom  quality  is  more  than  price,  and  who 
never  loses  a  patron  when  once  he  has  found  him  ?  I 
say  unquestionably  the  Utter. 

To  the  man  with  the  ever-unsatisfied  ambition  to  make 
the  best  work  In  the  best  way,  the  eyes  of  that  mighty 
army  of  photographers  who  cover  the  fkce  of  the  globe 
are  ever  turning  for  new  ideas,  new  ways  of  excelling, 
and  new  methods  of  producing  work. 

And  in  liko  manner,  the  man  who  is  never  content 
with  anything  but  his  very  best— no,  let  me  rather  say, 
better  than  his  best—that  man  is  constantly  stirring  up 
the  public  to  desire  something  better  than  that  which 
satisfied  them  before,  so  that  they,  by  his  means,  become 
a  stimulus  to  better  work.  The  very  best  that  I  am 
capable  of— and  that  best  improved  upon— must  be  my 
aim.  I  maintain  that  this  standard  in  my  studio,  in  my 
profession,  in  my  business— If  you  wish  to  call  it  that— 
will  not  only  do  most  to  enable  me  to  build  up  a  profit- 
able income,  in  which  to  find  substantial  profit  as  well 
as  pride,  but  will  also  do  most  to  ennoble  my  calling, 
and  continually  aid  in  bringing  to  life  more  and  more  of 
those  wonderful  secrets  which  photography  holds  in 
concealment ;  and,  furthermore,  will  do  most  to  ennoble 
us  and  make  us  not  only  well-to-do  men  of  business,  but 
enable  us  to  earn  a  well-deserved  means  of  support,  and 

glace  us  among  the  very  foremost  of  our  fellow-men  as 
aving  added  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  and  helped 
to  benefit  mankind. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  if  I  am  right  in  this— and  there 
will  surely  be  no  diasenting  voice— let  us  proceed  to 
consider  how  our  Association  can  best  serve  to  develop 
this  aim. 

First,  I  would  say  that  the  very  fact  that  our  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized  is  a  good  thing,  because  of  the 
demonstration  of  the  fiftct  that  we  need  one  another's 
help.  We  are  not  in  this  world  merely  for  ourselves ;  I 
need  my  neighbor,  and  my  neighbor  needs  me.  I  need 
him  for  protection  If  nothing  else.  Our  forefathers  gath- 
ered close  communities  for  protection  from  their  ene- 
mies, thereby  establishing  a  friendship,  while,  perhaps, 
other  considerations  might  tiave  kept  them  apart. 
There  are  many  points  where  we  can  protect  each  other. 
I  shall  only  mention  one,  because  I  think  it  the  impor- 
tant one— the  copyrighting  of  photographs.  A  photog- 
rapher is  as  much  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  that  come 
firom  the  work  of  his  brain  as  the  inventor  or  author. 

Our  pieseut  copyright  law  is,  as  you  know,  rendered 
inoperative  by  the  condition  making  it  obligatory  for 
the  plaintiff  to  find  prints  "in  possession."  Our  only 
hope  of  having  this  defective  law  remedied  is  in  the 
influence  of  memt)er8;  so  our  copyrights  need  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  photographer  needs  to  copyright,  hence 
the  photograpner  needs  the  AEsociatlon ;  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  he  seems  to  have  reached  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  and  I  feel,  mayhap,  at  times  as  if  I  were  not 
only  at  the  bottom,  but  in  a  great  hole  beneath  the 
lowest  round.  No  matter,  the  strength  of  a  structure 
depends  upon  the  substantial  character  of  every  one  of 
its  parts.  The  Association  needs  me  quite  as  much  as  I 
need  the  Association.  The  Association  wants  the  best  I 
can  give  it.  It  wants  me.  Just  as  no  two  faces  in  this 
interesting  audience  before  me  are  quite  alike,  so  the 
work  of  no  two  men  will  be  quite  the  same.  There  is 
individuality  In  work  just  as  tnere  is  in  form  and  physi- 
ognomy. It  is  that  individuality— that  character— that 
tells  in  the  race  for  life.  It  is  that  same  mysterious  per- 
sonality that  makes  your  very  presence  of  value  here ; 
that  makes  the  Association  the  oetter  for  your  coming. 
We  want  the  fullest  interchange  of  ideas ;  we  want  the 


warmest  grasp  of  each  other's  hands ;  we  need  to  em- 
phasise the  Importance  of  the  widest  possible  member- 
ship. The  East  needs  the  West;  the  North  needs  the 
South.  All  are  welcome,  firom  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Canada  to  Mexico,  not  only  because  they  are  fellow- 
craftsmen,  knit  together  by  a  common  Intent,  but  we 
need  their  influence,  their  thoughts,  and  their  experi- 
ence—the stimulus  which  their  taking  the  time  and 
trouble  to  come  brings. 

Indeed  you  are  welcome,  from  whatever  section  of 
this  wide  land  you  come !  Welcome,  because  we  know 
we  need  you ! 

We  also  hope  to  do  you  Rood.  Does  not  this  give  the 
keynote  to  what  ought  to  oe  the  motive  of  our  exhibi- 
tion? 

Are  we  school-boys,  seeking  merely  to  satisfy  our  ex- 
aminers by  the  work  which  we  present  for  their  inspec- 
tion? perhaps  win  some  token  of  their  esteem  if  we 
especially  please  them ;  or  are  we  men,  filled  with  the 
thought  that  we  can  accomplish  something  which  shall 
be  our  very  own :  our  own.  because  we  have  used  all  the 
whole  world  could  give  us,  with  the  most  iUthftil  skill 
and  labor  we,  on  our  side,  can  give?  And  this,  our  best 
work  of  the  past  year,  is  to  be  our  contribution  to  the 
best  work  of  the  world,  lost  sight  of,  perhaps,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  truly  marvellous  display  as  we  have  this 
year ;  but  none  the  less  bearing  its  witness,  and  next 

J  rear  to  be  improved  upon— improved  by  all  I  have 
earned  at  Detroit  to-day»  and  poasessing  its  distinct, 
though  possibly  unnoticed  and  unremembered  share  in 
the  general  improvement 

Our  exhibitions,  then,  brothers,  let  us  ever  strive  to 
improve.  We  must  seek  to  draw  our  inspiratioos  for  our 
most  noble  profession  fh>m  every  source.  We  shall 
never  be  content  to  search  for  novel  and  fanciftil  ways 
of  dresfiing  up  old  ideas  to  attract  attention,  perhaps  a 
passing  fame.  We  want  real  art,  art  that  shall  enauze 
even  while  we  ourselves  strive  to  improve  upon  it. 

I  take  special  pride  in  calling  your  attention  to  this 
great  exhibition  of  reproductions  of  the  old  masters, 
most  kindly  loaned  by  Messrs.  Brawn  and  the  Berlin 
Photograph  Co.  I  don't  know  where  or  when  yon  could 
have  seen  this  collection  before,  prepared  as  it  is  for  our 
special  benefit  Here  we  shall  see  portraits  that  live 
to-day  after  hundreds  of  years.  Live,  because  they  are 
worth  living. 

Study  them,  gentlemen,  and  enjoy  for  yourselves  the 
pleasure  they  have  given  generations  that  have  paaspd 
away.  And  while  we  seek  inspiratlcMi,  and  expect  it, 
and  thank  the  Ruler  of  the  Uni  verce  for  every  other  fel- 
low's success,  striving  to  make  it  our  own,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  it  is  hard  work  that  tells ;  work,  indomitable 
work ;  work  that  really  counts  in  the  long  run  every 
time. 

There  are  in  this  august  assembly  scores  of  self-made 
men— men  who  have  succeeded  and  are  great  to-day, 
whose  names  are  known  in  every  civilized  land,  all 
because  they  were  not  afkuid  to  learn  to  work  and  to 
work  to  learn. 

And  if  some  of  you  feel  the  pressure  of  grim  necessity 
ever  upon  you,  the  need  of  earning  cold  money  out  of 
your  toil,  instead  of  seeking  other  apparently  speedier 
ways  to  fame,  let  it  not  for  one  moment  dishearten  yon ; 
rather  thank  fortune  that  you  feel  that  stem  incentive  to 
prove  your  mettle,  which  has  so  often  in  the  history  of 
our  country  been  the  impelling  moUve  to  enterprise  and 
labor  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  to-day  recognised  as 
great. 

The  Chair :  The  next  feature  on  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  presented  by  a  gentleman 
who  needs  no  introduction,  Mr.  W.  I. 
Scandlin,  of  Anthony's  Photographic  Bui- 
ietin,  whose  influence  has  permeated  all 
your  studios,  and  no  doubt  most  of  your 
homes.  So  I  will  simply  say  that  Mr. 
Scandlin  will  now  give  a  lecture  on  Pre- 
vost's  old  negatives.      [Applause.] 

Mr.  Scandlin :  Before  commencing  my 
address  I  wish  to  voice  my  appreciation  of 
two  things  for  which  I  am  grateful  and 
which  have  been  kindly  looked  after  by  the 
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Committee  of  Arrangements.  The  first  is 
that  the  slides  which  are  to  be  shown  later 
to  illustrate  a  part  of  my  address,  from  the 
old  paper  negatives  of  which  I  shall  tell 
you,  are  to  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  by 
one  of  the  oldest — probably  the  oldest — 
photographers  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Jex  Bardwell.  [Applause.]  He  is  known  to 
every  one  who  knows  anything  of  photog- 
raphy and  has  been  actively  connected 
with  the  photographic  art  since  1844.  The 
second  matter  for  which  I  am  grateful  is 
that  I  am  followed  on  the  programme  by 
Pirie  MacDonald,  and  shall  trust  to  him  to 
hold  the  audience  for  me  through  my  talk. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Scandlin's  Address. 
Victor  Prevost,  Photographer,  Artist,  Chem- 
ist— A  New  Chapter  in  the  Early  History 
of  Photography  in  This  Country, 

Mr.  Prbrident.  Ladies  and  Gcntlbmbn  :  It  is  sel- 
dom Id  tbe  history  of  an  art  no  older  tban  ours  that 
Important  specimens  of  its  early  progress  have  been 
wholly  lost  to  sight  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  still 
more  remarkable  that  so  little  is  known  and  recorded  in 
photographic  history  of  the  man  who  probably  intro- 
ducea  the  wax  paper  process  into  this  country,  and  who 
ceruinly  left  behind  him  results  of  surprislnir' b^utv 
and  perfeotion ;  and  who.  either  satisfled  wltblbe  re- 
sults of  his  labors,  or  lured  into  other  fields  of  scientific 
investigation,  apparently  dropped  out  of  photographic 
ken  almost  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never  lived,  it  is 
to  me  a  matter  of  increasing  wonderment  that  such  a 
man  could  have  lived  an  active  life  in  New  York  City 
until  so  late  a  date  as  1881,  and  that  after  a  lapse  ot  only 
twenty  years  he  could  so  completely  have  disappeared. 

I  have,  therefore,  a  double  pleasure  in  bringing  before 
you  to-day  what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable specimens  of  early  photography  in  existence 
—a  double  pleasure  because  I  am  permitted  to  pla<w  be- 
fore the  most  representative  body  of  craftsmen  in  this 
country  a  unique  collection  or  the  work  of  a  pioneer, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  made  while 
photography  was  in  its  earliest  infancy,  yet  in  point  of 
artistic  excellence,  technical  qualities,  and  all-round 
photographic  perfection  can  hardly  be  excelled  to  day 
— *nd  also,  because  in  so  doing  I  am  enabled  to  pay  my 
humble  tribute  of  appreciation  to  the  genius  and  ability 
of  a  man  whose  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  pho- 
tography deserve  a  much  higher  meed  of  praise  and 
recognition  than  I  alone  am  worthy  to  bestow,  and  I 
hope  that  before  this  convention  adjourns  some  action 
may  be  taken  in  recognition  of  the  results  obtained  in 
photography  by  Victor  Prevost  in  the  early  fifties. 

I  would  add,  that  if  this  association  had  a  permanent 
place  of  meeting  or  a  National  Gallery  of  American  Pho- 
tograph v,  I  should  esteem  it  a  pleasurable  duty  to  pre- 
sent to  it  a  representative  collection  of  these  negatives 
as  establishing  an  important  link  in  the  history  and 
development  of  photography,  and  as  an  incentive  to 
ftirther  progress.  Before  going  further  it  is  Important 
that  we  briefly  compare  thl«  collection  of  Prevost  nega- 
tives with  others  of  early  dale  In  this  country  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge. 

There  is  in  the  Harvard  Library  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
a  small  collection  of  Talbotype  negatives,  numbering,  I 
believe,  less  tban  half  a  dozen  in  all,  made  by  Prof. 
Joelah  P.  Cooke  in  1847,  and  measuring  not  larger  than 
about  4x6  Inches  in  size ;  and  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution at  Washington,  the  Assistant  Secretary  informs 
me  that  **  the  mnseum  contains  about  twenty  paper 
negatives  by  the  Talbot  process,  including  one  made  by 
Mr.  Talbot  himself,  the  others  being  the  product  of  the 
Langheim  Bros,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Beckers.  These  nega- 
tives were,  as  is  customary,  waxed  after  the  pictures  had 
been  made.  The  collection  contains  only  one  negative 
by  the  Le  Gray  process.    This  is  about  nine  inches  by 


eleven  inches  and  represents  a  view  taken  in  New  York 
atv  showing  the  studios  of  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Brady." 
This  negative  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  present 
collection,  and  at  my  suggestion  was  presented  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  In  1898,  when  these  negatives 
were  brought  to  light 

These  two  collections,  together  with  a  few  specimens 
in  the  possession  of  Professor  Chandler,  of  Columbia 
University,  are  all.  outside  of  the  Prevost  negaUves,  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge. 

The  collection  in  my  possession  numbers  considerably 
over  a  hundred  negatives  on  paper,  made  by  the  LeGray 
process,  all  direct  fVom  nature,  and  measuring  mostly 


negatives  are  signed  and  dated,  the  earliest  one  bearing 
date  of  1851,  and  others  1853  and  1854. 

In  almost  all  cases  where  the  dates  appear  on  these 
negatives  they  have  been  verified  by  reference  to  direc- 
tories, and  in  many  cases  also  by  the  memory  of  persons 
still  living.  In  this  collection  were  also  a  few  pieces  of 
the  prepared  paper,  ready  for  sensitizing,  and  a  few 
prints,  some  made  on  plain  and  a  few  apparently  on 
albumenized  paper.  (Tbe  lecturer  here  showed  one  of 
the  negatives  unftamed,  with  signature  and  date,  a 
piece  of  the  paper  unsensitized,  and  called  attention  to 
several  prints  hanging  on  the  walls.) 

Bearing  in  mind  the  date  of  the  first  negative  in  this 
collection,  1851,  let  us  see  what  was  the  condition  of 
photographv  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  when  it  was 
made.  The  beginning  of  photography  may  be  credited  to 
Daguerre,  and  its  date  named  as  1889,  as  on  January  7th 
of  that  year  he  communicated  his  success  to  the  Acad* 
emy  of  Science  of  PHris,  daguerreotype  plate  being  a 
pontlve  and  not  possible  of  duplication. 

On  January  1, 1841,  Fox  Talbot  gave  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  England  a  fUll  description  of  his  process  for 
obtaining,  not  a  positive  but  a  negative,  upon  paper,  this 
process,  patented  September  20,  1841,  under  name  of 
Calotype.  and  consisted  in  coating  and  sensitizing  paper 
abd  rendering  it  translucent  with  wax  after  develop- 
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In  1846  gun  cotton  was  made  known  by  Professor 
Schtfnbein,  of  Basel. 

In  1847  collodion  was  first  made,  by  dissolving  gun 
cotton  in  ether  and  alcohol,  by  Mr.  Maynard,  of  Boston. 
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In  1848  albumen  was  first  employed  for  making  nega- 
tives on  glass  plates  by  M.  Nidpce  St.  Victor,  whose  proc- 
ess was  published  June  14th  or  that  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  Frederick  Scott  Archer  first 
made  collodion  negatives.  Gustave  Le  Gray,  of  France, 
had  meantime  been  experimenting  along  these  lines, 
and  published  in  1850  a  practical  treatise  on  paper  and 
glass.  This  book  is  said  to  contain  the  first  printed 
notice  of  collodion  being  used  in  photography. 

Le  Gray's  process  differed  fVom  Talbot's  principally  in 
that'the  paper  was  waxed  b^ore  being  coated. 

Prof.  John  Towler  says,  in  the  Silver  Sunbeam  (page  171, 
edition  of  1879,  London),  referring  to  Improvements  on 
Fox  Talbot's  Calotype  process :  ^  Among  all  these  im- 
provements and  extensions,  the  waxed  paper  process  of 
Le  Gray  is  the  most  extensively  employed.  It  presents 
undeniable  advantages  in  portability  ot  material  and 
liability  to  fracture :  the  wax,  too,  is  a  decided  preserva- 
tive of  organic  matter  against  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
silver." 

"  It  differs  from  the  Calotype  inasmuch  as  the  paper 
is  first  waxed  before  sensitization  in  Le  Gray's  proc- 
ess, whereas  In  Talbot's  the  waxing  part  of  the  opera- 
tion is  tbe  last." 

Referrinf?  to  exposure  he  says :  "  The  time  of  expos- 
ure, of  course,  is  variable,  according  to  temperature  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  light.  Two  or  three  minutes  in  a 
ood  light  will  in  general  be  sufficient ;  in  ordinary 
Ight  on  an  average  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  will  be 
required." 

He  tells  us  that  the  waxed  paper  "  is  ready  for  use  im- 
mediately after  being  sensitized,  or  at  any  time  within 
twelve  days,"  also,  that  the  operation  of  development 
"  may  be  performed  right  away  or  at  any  time  within 
twenty-four  hours."  "In  extreme  cases,"  he  says,  "  the 
development  may  be  post|K)ned  for  a  week  ;  but  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  developing  immediately  after 
exposure." 

It  was  Just  about  this  time,  18.M.  the  year  in  which  the 
first  dated  paper  ne^atlvein  the  collection  before  us  was 
made,  that  glass  plates  and  wet  collodion  were  being 
advocated,  and  we  find  in  the  London  Art  Journal  of 
about  the  beginning  of  1851  the  following  item  concern- 
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log  erlagfl  plates,  ftom  the  pen  of  Robert  Hunt,  who  eays  : 
"They  ofiter  Bucb  perfect  transparency,  and  manipala- 
tlon  upon  them  will  be  found  to  be  really  so  easy,  that 
we  doubt  not  they  will  be  generally  be  employed.''^  {Pho- 
tographte  Art  Journal,  Apiil,  1851.) 

He  also  says  in  a  later  number  of  the  same  publica- 
tion, about  July  of  1861,  writing  of  recent  improvements 
In  photography :  "  The  use  ox  collodion  promises  to  be 
of  exceMlng  Importance." 

A  few  otner  extracts  fh>m  the  early  photographic 
press  will.  I  think,  be  interesting  as  establishing  the 
importance  of  the  paper  process,  the  permanence  and 
beauty  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  pass  upon  your- 
selves by  examination  of  these  negatives  to-day. 

James  How,  in  Humphrey's  Journal  of  July  1,  1854, 
savs  :  "In  the  present  paper  I  propose  to  confine  my- 
self to  the  waxed  paper  process  which,  although  not  at 
present  in  general  use.  will,  I  feel  confident,  eventually, 
when  brought  to  perfection  and  properly  appreciated, 
be  genemliy  used  for  views,  while  collodion  will  be  as 
univerBally  employed  for  portraits."  .  .  .  Continu- 
Ing,  he  says,  "i  hold  this  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
waxed  paper  process  for  the  two  following  reasons  : 
First,  it  is  obvious  that  the  thinner  the  paper  used  for 
the  negatives  the  sharper  the  picture  will  be  in  the 
positive  when  printed  from.  In  the  Talbotype  process, 
very  thin  paper  cannot  be  used,  since  it  would  be  too 
weak  to  allow  the  many  and  fluent  washings  neces- 
sary, but  this  process  of  waxing  Imparts  a  homy  char- 
acter to  the  paper,  making  the  thinnest  very  strong 
without  increasing  its  thickness.  It  may  then  be 
washed,  soaked,  and  rewashed  for  even  several  days 
If  required,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  injury.  And 
secondly,  the  paper  so  prepared  can  be  kept  after  it  is 
made  sensitive  and  ready  for  the  camera,  without  de- 
terioration, for  lh>m  ten  to  fourteen  days,  while  that 
prepared  by  the  Talbotype  process  can  only  be  kept  for 
about  as  many  hours." 

He  ftirther  says,  speaking  of  his  method  of  working 
It :  "  Twenty  minutes  and  even  half  an  hour  have  gen- 
erally been  required  for  obtaining  the  impressions,  nut 
I  have  latelv  succeeded  with  a  S-lnch  Voigtlander  Lens 
of  16-iuch  focus  in  obtaining  first-rate  negatives  with 
perfectly  black  skies,  which  require  no  painting  out, 
and  the  whites  quite  clear,  the  half-tones  also  quite  per- 
ftet,  with  five  minutes'  exposure  in  the  camera.  It, 
therefore,  appears  to  me  quite  certain  that  no  process 
will  be  able  to  obtain  precedence  of  this ;  fh>m  the 
beauty  and  sharpnessof  Its  pictures,  the  very  valuable 
non-deterl  irating  quality  of  the  excited  paper,  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  Ikct  of  so  short  a  time  com- 
paratively of  exposure  in  the  camera  being  required  to 
complete  the  impression." 

F.  Townshend,  in  Humphreu't  Journal  of  January  1, 
1855,  says :  *'  I  mvself,  bcwsn  with  Le  Oray's  process  soon 
after  its  publication,  anawlth  others  experienced  its  un- 
certainty and  tedlousness  as  regards  length  of  exposure." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  now  he  made  good  what 
Le  Qray  professed  to  do.  namely,  "To  produce  a  picture 
equally  good  after  twenty  seconds  or  fifteen  minutes' 
exposure,  to  overcome  solarization  and  to  combine 
rapidity  with  certainty  and  excellence." 

"8."  in  Humphrey's  Journal  of  July  1,  1856,  says: 
"NotwithstaDdlug  the  great  improvements  lately  made 
In  the  Calotype,  I  think  the  waxed  paper  process  will 
one  day  superECde  it."  Continuing,  he  says  :  "  As  show- 
i  ng  the  advantages  of  the  waxed  paper  over  the  Calotype, 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  waxed  paper  are  of  toe 
greatest  value  :  who  does  not  remember  some  stained 
view  taken  by  the  Calotype  process,  which,  in  develop- 
ment in  the  evening,  was  found  to  be  utterly  spoiled 
fh)m  the  paper  being  kept  twelve  hours?  With  the 
waxed  paper  you  may  take  a  tour  for  a  week,  having  a 

Sortfolio  of  sensitive  paper,  without  either  chemicals  or 
Ishes,  developing  all  when  you  return  home,  and  not 
having  one  spoiled  from  being  kept  too  long.  Again, 
you  can  get  splendid  efiects  in  foliage  and  dense  shady 
places,  while  in  the  Calotype  the  lights  and  shadows 
would  be  in  too  strong  contrast  to  give  a  true  represen- 
tation of  nature. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  longer  exposure  required  in 
the  wax  paper  process  is  a  great  disadvantage.'^ 

Charles  A.  Long,  in  a  carefully  prepared  paper  before 
the  Liverpool  Photographic  Society,  December  2, 1856,  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

"  For  subjects*  where  texture,  gradations  of  tint  and 
distance  are  r*»qnired.  there  is  noihinsr,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  compare  with  a  good  picture  from  a  Calo- 
type or  waxed  paper  negative." 


After  reviewing  the  Calotype  process  and  snggestlDg 
methods  of  improvement  and  simplification,  be  ssn: 
"  Of  all  the  paper  processe«.  perhaps  there  is  none  other 
that  has  yielded  such  certain  results  in  the  hands  of  the 
uninitiated  as  that  on  waxed  paper,  and  there  is  no 
other  process  which  bears  on  the  &oe  of  It  so  much  com- 
plication." 

Le  Gray's  process,  as  originally  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Science  In  1851,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Keep  viigin  wax,  melted  at  a  temperature  of  IQfP, 
in  a  large  dish ;  plunge  the  paper  therein,  and  let  it  re- 
main until  it  beoomes  completely  Imbued.  Then  with- 
draw it.  and,  after  placing  the  sheet  between  seversl 
folds  of  blotting  paper,  pass  over  these  a  moderately  hot 
Iron,  which  effects  the  absorption  of  the  excess  of  wax 
by  the  blotting  paper.  A  sheet  well  prepared  presents 
no  glossy  point  upon  iu  surfkce.  and  possesses  a  perfect 
transparence.  This  waxed  paper  is  plunged  into  a  hoi 
solution  of 

Rice  water                    .  1000  grammes 

Sugar  of  milk  ...  40 

Iodide  of  potassium.  16              " 

Cvanide  of  potassium    .  0.80          " 

Fluoride  of  potassium    .  0.50          " 

"  After  letting  it  remain  half  an  hour,  withdraw  the 
sheet,  and  drv  it  by  hanging  it  up  by  one  of  the  oomeis. 
The  sheet  is  then  plung^  Into  a  clear  solution  of  aceto- 
nltrate  of  silver,  formed  by 

Distilled  water  .       .  800  grammes 

Nitrate  of  silver       ...  20 

CYystallizable  aceUc  add       .  24        " 
Charcoal          ....       5 

*•  The  charcoal  renders  the  paper  more  sensitive ;  it 
discolors  the  solutions  whenever  it  is  used. 

"  The  sheet  ought  to  remain  three  minutes  in  this 
solution ;  and,  to  insure  the  contact  of  the  liquid,  we 
rub  the  two  surfaces  with  a  brush.  The  paper  is  then 
washed  several  times  with  distilled  water,  and  finally 
perfectly  dried  between  blotting  paper. 

"  After  these  two  preparations,  the  paper  may  be  Im- 
mediately transferred  to  the  camera.  It  may  oe  kepi 
without  change  for  more  than  fifteen  days  in  a  dark 
place.  In  this  respect  it  presents  great  advantages 
over  all  photographic  papers  known  up  to  the  present 
time.  After  the  exposition  In  the  camera.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  image  immediately  with  gallic  acid. 
We  may  wait  with  impunity  until  evening,  and  even 
until  the  next  day,  or  the  third  day.  Every  one  will 
understand  how  much  this  new  process  fiacilltates  opera- 
tions in  travelling.  The  solution  of  the  gallic  acid  is 
composed  of 

Gallic  add       ....     1     gramme 
Nitrate  of  silver       ...     0.5 
DistUled  water  .200   grammes 

"  The  proof,  as  usual,  is  fixed  with  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda.*' 

[Note.— This  formula  was  originally  published  in  La 
Lumiere,  tmnslated  and  republlsned  In  the  Photographic 
Art  Journal,  February,  1852,  page  95.] 

And  now,  having  briefiy  outlined  the  waxed  paper 
process  of  Le  Gray  and  its  important  place  in  the  early 
nistory  and  development  of  photography,  we  come  again 
to  the  collection  of  negatives  under  consideration  and 
their  connection  with  the  present  time. 

The  story  of  these  negatives  and  their  identlficaiion  is 
an  interesting  one.  and  may  be  briefly  told. 

Early  in  1898.  a  friend.  Mr.  John  Riisch,  of  White 
.  Plains,  N.  Y.,  brought  me  several  of  these  negatives, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  a  customer,  in  whose  attio 
thev  had  been  Hored  away,  untouched,  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  In  moving,  they  were  unearthed  and  turned 
over  to  my  friend,  Mr.  ROach,  from  whom,  in  December 
last.  I  obtained  them. 

This  ^eutlemau  told  Mr.  Rltoch  that  he  had,  in  the 
early  '50's,  conducted  or  been  connected  with  a  prlTate 
school  in  New  York  City,  in  which  school  Victor  Pre- 
vost,  the  maker  of  these  negatives,  was  a  teacher  of 
drawing  and  painting.  The  impression  left  on  Mr. 
Rijsch's  mind  was  that  Prevost  died  some  time  in  the 
late  '50's.  The  gentleman  himself  died  soon  after  this 
interview,  bis  widow  moved  away,  and  sU  source  of  far- 
ther information  in  this  direction  has,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  been  lost. 

On  coming  into  possession  of  these  negatives,  I  began 
a  systematic  search,  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal. 
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for  more  light  on  the  history  of  the  man  who  had  left 
behind  him  snch  remarkable  evidences  of  ability  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  deyelopment  of  an  art  then  in  its  in- 
foncy. 

In  the  Pkoiographic  and  Fine  Arts  Journal  tor  Fehm- 
ary,  1854, 1  found  an  editorial  mention  acknowledcring  the 
••  receipt  of  some  very  fine  photographic  views  of  scenes 
on  the  North  River"  from  Messrs.  V.  Prevost  and  C. 
Duchochols,  with  very  flattering  comments  upon  the 
fine  taste  and  great  ability  of  the  artists,  and  in  a  later 
issue  of  the  same  Journal  of  1854,  another  item  stating 
that  "  M.  Prevost  Is  about  issuing  a  most  remarkable  and 
valuable  work,  one  that  will  perhaps  command  more 
attention  than  anything  that  had  Issued  from  the  press 
for  many  years.  We  shall  notice  it  itirther,  on  its  ap- 
pearance.''^ 

As  man  V  of  the  negatives  in  this  collection  are  of  New 
York  buildings,  including  business  houses,  churches, 
residences  and  views  about  the  city,  many  of  them  num- 
bered In  consecutive  order,  it  mav  reasonably  be  sur* 
mised  that  it  was  the  artist's  Intention  to  publish  them, 
and  this  may  be  the  work  referred  to. 

The  first  item  immediately  suggested  to  my  mind 
Mr.  P.  C.  BuchochoiB,  of  New  York— doubtless  known  to 
you  all  through  his  contributions  to  photographic  liter- 
ature—to  whom  I  wrote,  asking  if  perchance  he  could 
aid  me  in  my  investigations,  and  was  much  pleased 
and  equally  surprised  to  receive  by  return  of  mail  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  wrote : 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Scandlin  :  You  guessed  right.  Pre- 
vost and  I  were  very  good  Ariends ;  I  knew  him  in  Paris, 
and  when  I  came  to  New  York  in  1858  we  formel  a 
partnership.  Our  studio  was  in  Broadway,  between 
Houston  and  Sleeker  streets,  pretty  far  up  town  then, 
but  we  did  not  succeed  In  making  it  pay  ;  the  time  for 
photographers  was  not  yet  come,  the  beauty  of  Daguer- 
reotype was  reigning  supreme. 

"Prevost  introduced  the  waxed  paper  process  in  this 
country,  and  he  and  I  the  albumen  and  collodion  proo* 

"  Not  only  was  he  a  skllftil  photographer  and  a  good 
painter,  but  he  was  also  a  savant,  a  professor  of  physics 
ot  no  ordinary  merit. 

"  I  foigot  to  tell  you  that  some  of  Provost's  photo- 
graphs were  as  large  as  18  z  22  inches,  made  with  a  4- 
mcQ  view  lens  of  Lerebours'  which  I  still  have  in  my 
poaesBlou.  Yours  amicably, 

"(Signed)    P.  C.  Duchochois." 

This  partnership  lasted  ftom  the  latter  part  of  1858 
into  the  beginning  of  1855. 

Mr.  Duchochols  tells  me  ftirther  that  Prevost  was  a 
pupil  of  Paul  de  la  Roche,  ander  whom  he  became  pro- 
ficient as  a  painter,  and  also  of  Le  Gray,  whose  process 
he  has  so  beautiftilly  demonstrated  in  the  work  we  have 
here  before  us ;  he  also  tells  me  that  Prevost  came  to 
this  countrv  about  1850,  and  remembers  that  he  had  at 
least  one  child,  a  son  whom  he  often  saw.  The  New 
York  directories  of  1850-51-52-^  locate  him  as  an  arUst ; 
that  of  1858-54  as  a  photographer,  and  those  of  1855-56-57 
as  a  chemist. 

This  meagre  information  was  all  that  for  a  long  time  I 
could  obtain,  but  finally,  through  the  columns  of  a  New 
York  Sunday  paper,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  learn  of  a 
gentleman  who,  in  his  early  boyhood,  had  been  photo- 
graphed by  Prevost. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Hoguet,  of  New  York,  I  finally  obtained  the  address 
of  a  son  of  Victor  Prevosst  himself,  who  is  and  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  living  in  New  Orleans.  From 
him,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

New  Orleans,  La.,  May  16,  1901. 
W.  I.  Scandlin,  Esq., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  3d  instant.  My  father,  Victor 
Prevost,  was  born  in  La  Rocbelle,  France,  In  1820  died 
in  New  York,  April.  1881—61  years  of  age.  Buried  in 
Calvary  Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 

He  came  to  New  York  in  1848,  returned  to  France  in 
1868,  thence  back  to  New  York.  Was  the  first  photog- 
rapher established  in  New  York  City,  with  C.  D.  Fred- 
ericks, at  585  Broadway,  until  1857. 

"Then  he  taught  drawing,  painting,  and  physics  at 
Mme.  H.  D.  Chegaray's  Institute  for  Young  Ladies. 

"  In  1869  he  became  principal  of  the  Fort  Washington 
French  Institute,  171st  St.  and  King*R  Bridge  Road,  in- 
stitute tor  young  men.  Remained  there  till  1878,  then 
taught  at  Institute  at  TlvoU-on-Uudsou  until  time  of  his 
death. 


"  He  received  first  prise  and  diplomas  and  medals  at 
American  Institute  Fair  in  New  York  (Crystal  Palace, 
Sixth  Ave..  40th  and  42d  Sts.)  fbr  excellence  of  his  nega- 
tives on  waxed  paper. 

"  He  possessed  a  most  brilliant,  versatile  mind,  and  was 
a  successful  teacher. 
'*  Thanking  you  for  your  interest  In  this  matter, 
"  Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

"E.  E.  Prevost." 

This  letter  forms  the  last  Important  link  in  my  story  of 
Victor  Prevost  up  to  the  present  time,  though  many 
minor  incidents  of  interest  are  constantly  coming  to 
light  in  the  matter,  and  In  order  that  you  may  have  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  Prevost's  work  than  could 
be  gotten  from  the  comparatively  few  negatives  and 
prints  exhibited,  we  will  now  have  the  hall  darkened 
and  rapidly  view  a  number  of  slides  which  I  have  made 
from  what  I  consider  the  most  interesting  negatives  In 
the  collection.  They  will  be  shown  in  chronological 
order  so  far  as  possible,  beginning  with  the  one  dated 
1851,  showing  a  business  house  at  125  Front  St.,  New 
York,  which  is  the  earliest  dated  negative  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  also  the  only  New  York  view  with  date  prior 
to  1854.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  few  selected  from 
twenty-four  negatives  which  he  made  In  France  on  his 
return  in  1853,  nearly  all  of  which  are  signed,  dated,  and 
titled,  and  all  of  which  were  of  scenes  in  or  near  Castle 
Pierrefonds.  the  Forest  of  Comptegne,  and  the  cathedral 
town  of  Soissons.  made  fiimous  by  Dumas  in  his  Twenty 
Years  AJter.  These  in  turn  will  be  followed  by  the  im- 
portant group  of  views  in  and  about  New  York  City. 

Before  throwing  the  first  view  upon  the  screen  we  wIU 
look  upon  a  portrait  of  the  artist-photographer  himself. 
This  slide  was  made  from  a  faded  print  found  with  the 
negatives,  and  has  been  ftiUy  identified  by  several  who 
knew  him  as  a  portrait  of  Victor  Prevost. 

The  lecturer  then  showed  a  portrait  of  Prevost  which 
was  followed  by  a  view  of  the  old  store  ana  ware- 
house of  Reed  &  Stunls,  at  125  Front  St .  1851.  A  num- 
ber of  views  in  and  about  the  Castle  Pierrefonds.  France, 
1863,  and  more  than  twenty  New  York  views.  1854,  fUlIy 
identified,  and  including  Battery  Place  ftom  a  point  near 
the  present  aquarium,  two  views  of  Columbia  College  at 
the  root  of  Park  Place. 

The  American  Hotel,  store  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  and  other 
buildings  on  west  side  of  Broadway  between  Park  Place 
and  Murray  St. 

D.  Devlin's  store,  Broadway  and  Warren  St.,  showing 
old  iron  fence  enclosing  City  Hall  Park. 

The  Old  Broadway  Theatre  and  Cooper  House. 

D.  Appleton's  publication  oflBces  and  bookstore  in  the 
"  Old  Library  Building."  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  New  York  Life  Insurance  Building. 

The  DaKuerrean  Galleries  of  J.  O.  Gurney.  also  of  Root 
and  of  Brady,  on  Broadway. 

The  building  at  441  Broadway,  and  also  the  (then)  new 
store  of  RInguet.  Le  Prince,  Marootte  &  Co.,  on  Fourth 
St.  and  Lafayette  Place. 

An  interior,  the  Identity  of  which  is  not  Hilly  estab- 
lished, but  which  is  probably  Castle  Garden  or  Tripler 
Hall. 

Three  views  showing  Grace  Chureh,  one  of  which  in- 
cludes the  marble  cutting  yard  of  Michael  Flannelly, 
which  occupied  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  lOtb  St. 
until  1854. 

Herring's  Safe  Factory,  West  18th  St. 

Gori's  Marble  Cutting  and  Monumental  Works  on 
Broadway  near  20th  St.,  on  the  site  of  which  Lord  &, 
Taylor's  store  now  stands. 

All  Souls'  Church,  Fourth  Ave  and  20th  St.,  showing 
foundation  only  for  the  spire  finished,  but  otherwise  as 
now. 

St.  Stephen's  R.  C.  Church,  West  28th  St..  unfinished. 

The  engine  that  ran  the  machinery  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  1853-54. 

Church  of  the  Incarnation,  N.  W.  comer  Madison  Ave. 
and  2Rth  St.   {.Since  demolished.) 

Old  Dutch  Church.  8.  W.  comer  2l8t  St.  and  Flflh  Ave., 
with  view  across  Madison  Square,  Including  tinflnished 
house  and  private  stables  of  the  laelin  ramlly,  and  sev- 
eral views  of  West  Point  scenery,  quaint  old  residences, 
an  historic  old  church,  and  views  of  iron  mills  and 
scenery  in  the  smelting  district  in  and  about  Boon- 
ton.  N.  J. 

Several  of  these  latter,  Mr.  Scandlin  said,  are  as  yet 
unidentified,  but  are  being  located  from  time  to  time  as 
the  views  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  slides  from  whtcb  these  pictures  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen  were  all  made  by  the  lecturer  ft-om  the 
original   negatives,  and  are  absolutely  direct  photo- 
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ffiuphic  oopies,  without  any  ratouching  or  manipula- 
tton,  and  form  a  wonderfully  Interesting  and  valuable 
eicpoflltlon  of  the  perfection  of  the  negatives  themselves. 
The  absence  of  solarlzation  and  freedom  from  all 
traces  of  the  grain  of  the  paper  are  especially  noticeable. 

In  connection  with  the  letter  read  from 
the  descendant  of  Prevost,  Mr.  Scandlin 
departed  from  his  printed  paper  to  say  : 

Mr.  Scandlin  :  In  connection  with  this 
letter  I  would  say  that  three  weeks  ago  yes- 
terday I  visited  Calvary  Cemetery,  and 
found  the  grave  of  Victor  Prevost.  I  found 
it  unmarked,  save  by  the  flowers  and  weeds 
that  nature  had  planted  there,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  in  a  capital  situation  to  be 
adorned  by  a  monument,  or  a  modest 
stone,  if,  with  the  permission  of  the  family, 
the  Photographers'  Association  should  see 
fit  to  take  such  action.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  could  do  no  less  than  this. 

[It  is  to  be  regretted  that  space  will  not 
permit  nor  was  there  opportunity  to  take 
in  the  darkened  room  notes  of  Mr.  Scand- 
lin's  very  entertaining  talk  as  the  exhibit 
of  lantern  slides  from  the  old  negatives 
was  made  and  thrown  on  the  wall  by  Mr. 
Bardwell.  Many  of  these  were  views  of 
old  landmarks  in  New  York  City,  which, 
in  a  number  of  cases,  are  now  replaced  by 
more  modern  structures,  and  possess  a  local 
flavor  and  interest  that  to  residents  of  New 
York  City  is  most  interesting  ;  while  to  the 
photographer  they  have  great  value,  since 
they  illustrate  an  early  phase  of  the  art, 
and  exemplify  what  an  artist  could  do  with 
the  camera  even  in  that  early  period  of  its 
development.  One  of  the  first  pictures 
shown  was  a  store  front,  and  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  man  in  the  foreground,  evi- 
dently the  proprietor.  This  gave  occasion 
to  Mr.  Scandlin  to  remark  that  the  desire 
to  **  be  in  the  picture  *'  was  strong  even  at 
that  early  time,  which  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience.  Mr.  Rockwood 
called  especial  attention  to  the  straight 
lines  in  the  negatives.  The  collection, 
taken  all  in  all,  was  a  great  treat,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  views  most  charmingly 
delivered  by  Mr.  Scandlin.] 

President  Core  :  It  has  been  said  of  the 
American  peoi)le  that  they  have  not  much 
veneration  for  the  past,  and  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  tear  down  than  to  preserve  old 
landmarks ;  but  the  close  attention  with 
which  you  have  followed  Mr.  Scandlin' s 
lecture,  and  watched  the  pictures  as  they 


have  been  thrown  on  the  wall,  would  indi- 
cate that  photographers  at  least  have  great 
reverence  for  the  things  of  the  old  times. 
While  we  are  recalling  past  history  of  our 
art  I  think  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to 
go  a  little  further  back,  a  little  deeper  into 
things  that  gave  us  inspiration  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  progress  that  we  are 
showing  here  to-day.  We  have  with  us  a 
gentleman  whose  name  only  needs  to  be 
mentioned  to  make  you  feel  that  you  will 
be  well  entertained.  He  will  tell  you 
about  the  Old  Masters,  the  fathers  of  that 
which  is  artistic  not  in  photography  alone, 
but  in  every  other  beautiful  art — Mr.  Pirie 
MacDonald       [Applause.] 

Mr.  MacDonald  :  I  have  often  been  told 
thit  I  could  clean  out  a  hall  with  very 
little  effort,  and  I  know  there  is  a  willing- 
ness on  your  part  to  stay,  and  I  appreciate 
the  applause  all  the  more  because  I  know 
if  I  get  it  now  it  will  be  more  than  I  will 
do  after  I  finish.  I  have  been  asked  by 
Mr.  Core  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
*'01d  Masters,"  but  it  seems  to  me  as 
though  he  had  picked  out  the  wrong  man. 

Mr.  MacDonald' s  Address. 

Character  Studies  of  a  Few  of  My  Friends 
Among  the  Old  Masters, 

That  I  should  talk  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  mar 
seem  almost  Impertinent ;  but  irom  my  earliest  child- 
hood words  have  always  conveyed  to  me  a  sense  of  the 
solid. 

Words  were  never  empty,  ana  always  created  in  my 
mind  definite  pictures. 

Away  down  in  Maine  is  a  grand  old  boose  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  quiet,  restfbl  village,  with  an  old-ftshioned 

girden,  poppies  and  portulaca,  sweet  Williams  and 
oUy-hocKs. 

A  side  door,  with  a  trellis  leading  ftt>m  it  down  the 
garden  walk  to  the  little  summer  house.  I  read  a  story 
once  of  a  sweet  old  lady,  and  I  placed  her  in  that  house. 
Only  last  summer  I  went  bv  and  looked  over  the  hedge, 
expecting  to  see  her  dear  old  fiice  smile  out  at  me  as  she 
would  lift  her  head  from  her  embroidery  ftume  in  the 
little  vine-covered  summer  house.  Then  I  remembered 
the  story  had  said  that  she  had  gone  home.  And  ss  I 
walked  awav  and  turned  into  the  village  street  a  quiet 
sadness  filled  my  heart,  and  I  ielt  that  I  had  lost  a  veiy 
dear  one. 

1  had  really  known  and  loved  her.  And  in  the  same 
way  some  of  these  old  painters  have  been  so  dose  that 
I  might  almost  have  touched  them. 

I  have  seen  them  many  a  time,  and  I  will  tell  yon 
simply  some  of  the  things  I  have  seen  and  some  of  the 
words  they  have  told  me— some  memories.  So  you  see  it 
is  not  so  presumptuous,  for  it  is  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard. 

Raphael  was  bom— not  like  Michael  Angelo  of  par- 
ents who  were  without  even  the  artistic  instinct.  He 
did  not  come  into  the  world  as  did  Benjamin  Constant— 
from  a  race  of  gj'iwy  peasantry  in  whom  no  trace  of  taste 
or  culture  is  discovemble ;  nor.  as  with  the  great  Titian, 
who  was  appreniiced  to  a  mosaic  worker,  by  sheerest 
accident.  Titian  roieht  as  easily  have  been  apprenticed 
to  a  tl  nsmit  h  or  a  tailor. 

But  this  Raphael  was  the  outcome  of  generations  of 
culture  and  training.    His  father  was  an  acoompUahed 
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and  a  more  or  lea  famous  artist.  And  tbe  youngster 
-was  imbued  with  tbe  constructive  sense,  the  graphic 
sense,  and  the  sense  of  harmony  almost  before  bis  birth. 

His  teachers  found  ground  that  was  fertile  in  one  of 
those  minds  which  seeks  infonnation  and  invites  train- 
ing and  instruction,  that  it  may  express  itself. 

In  one  of  those  peculiarly  assembled  brains  that  had 
the  accumulated  culture  of  his  ancestry  and  the  addi- 
tion of  tbe  inventive  faculty  almost  without  parallel. 

His  master  found  u  hand  that  obeyed  the  mind  almost 
«t  once  in  a  manner  and  with  a  style  that  his  fathers 
had  spent  years  of  toil  to  acquire. 

Tbe  rapidity  with  which  this  wonderful  mind  bore 
f^uit  will  be  recognized  in  his  picture— which  is  now  in 
the  Vatican— of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The 
magniflceut  sweep  of  lines  and  its  dramatic  vivacity 
leave  it,  after  400  years,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  And  conceived  and  painted  by  a  boy  qf  nineteen. 
Even  at  that  age  he  was  unlike  bis  predecessors  who 
treated  the  idea  only— and  by  symbols,  they  might 
almost  be  called— mere  figures  and  forms  which  were 
accepted  to  have  certain  meanlngs^-sets  of  lines  which 
tradition  mid  were  beautiful. 

Raphael  recognized  the  most  perfect  human  beauty  as 
tbe  means  of  presenting  the  divine,  believing  that,  as 
man  had  been  made  In  Qod*s  image,  God's  image  was 
^ood  enough  to  use  as  his  model. 

In  bis  fiimous  "Madonna  della Granduca "  you  find 
the  Holy  Mother,  no  less  a  virgin  saint  than  in  the  older 
pictures,  with  a  soul  full  of  divine  purity  and  gentleness 
and  kindness.  But  the  soul  shines  out  fkt)m  a  fiice  that 
we  misrht  believe  to  be  human,  with  delightftil  coloring 
and  aU  the  warmth  of  life,  clasping  the  Child  to  her 
bosom,  loving  as  only  a  mother  can  love,  the  purest  and 
holiest  of  human  feelings,  AiU  of  womanly  cbarm  and 
divine  majesty  and  an  air  of  piety  that  cannot  be  passed 
without  the  feeling  of  profonndest  reverence,  and  Is 
absolutely  unfometable. 

In  his  picture  of  the  child  Jesus  there  is  always  the  • 
ft'eahnesB  and  genuineness  that  are  so  diaracterlstic  of 
<ohildhood,  but  with  the  "breath  of  the  Godhead  upon 
him." 

Rapbaei'ff  fkncy  seemed  utterly  inexhanstible,  and  he 
always  clothed  it  in  deUghtAil  forms.  He  is  called 
"  Raphael  of  the  Hundred  Madonnas,"  and  that  falls 
much  short  of  his  actual  work. 

Sver  varying  and  ever  beautifbl,  we  find  tbe  Solly 
Madonna ;  tbe  Colona  Madonna ;  the  Terra  Nuova  Ma- 
donna ;  the  Madonna  of  the  House  of  Orleans ;  tne  Ma- 
donna della  Granduca ;  the  Madonna  of  the  Meadow ; 
the  Madonna  with  the  Goldfinch;  the  Madonna  La 
Belle  Jardiniere;  the  Madonna  of  the  Palm  Tree;  the 
Madonna  with  tbe  Diadem  (in  the  Louvre):  the  Ma- 
donna with  tbe  Candelabra ;  the  Madonna  of  the  House 
of  Alba;  the  Ssterhazy  Madonna,  and  many  others, 
until  we  come  to  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  which  is  in 
the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and  has  probably  been  re- 
nroduced  more  times  than  any  picture,  sacred  or  pro- 
une,  that  was  ever  painted. 

And  then  we  find  the  Sistine  Madonna  of  the  Dresden 
gallery,  the  like  of  which,  for  purity  and  loveliness  find 
majesty,  the  world  has  never  known— an  embodiment  of 
all  those  qualities  that  would  go  to  make  up  the  "  per- 
fect mother  of  the  Son  of  God.'^ 

Raphael  was  called  to  the  Vatican  and  assigned  the 
task  of  decorating  the  Stanza  della  Segnatnra— m  called 
because  the  principal  arts  were  issued  thereflrom-^nd 
was  at  that  time  considered  the  most  important  section 
of  the  institution. 

It  was  on  these  walls  that  he  painted  "  The  Disputa  " 
and  "The  School  of  Athens,"  representing  divine  and 
profane  philosophy,  and  so  well  that  to  this  day  the 
room  is  famous  as  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  art  of  paintp 
iDg. 

vasari  says :  "  How  liberal  heaven  sometimes  shows 
itself  in  bestowing  on  a  single  person  the  Infinite  store 
of  its  treasures  and  rarest  gifts.  .  .  .  Raphael  was 
nature's  glA  to  the  world." 

Simeone  Buonarroti  would  have  served  as  an  illustni- 
tlon  in  one  of  those  cases  where  from  "  shirt  sleeves  to 
shirt  sleeves  is  four  generations."  But  he  had  prolonged 
the  agony  by  being  too  lazy  to  put  on  the  work  apron 
and  wof>aen  shoes  and  be  honest.  He  was  one  of  those 
degenerate  tail-enders  who  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  his  mouth  The  spoon  was  very  much  worn  and 
pretty  thin  by  the  time  it  reached  him.  Ue  used  the 
spoon  ns  much  as  he  could  without  inconvenience  to 
himself,  and  when  it  got  to  his  children  there  was  noth- 
ing left  but  a  bit  of  the  handle.  He  had  ligured  It  all 
out,  however.  What  was  left  of  the  spoon  would  serve 
to  scratch  the  back  of  someone  who  could  land  his  son 


in  an  office  under  the  State  or  a  post  in  the  army. 
Simeone  didn't  care  much  which  it  was,  so  Ions:  as  he 
did  not  have  to  work  and  there  was  a  little  "  race  off." 
In  either  case  the  Job  would  be  easy— only  a  matter  of 
an  occasional  bit  of  dirty  work  for  one's  patron.  You 
know  it  would  never  do  for  a  Buonarroti  to  really  work. 

But  Michael  did  not  care  a  whoop  about  offices  under 
tbe  State  nor  posts  in  the  army.  When  his  Grand  Duke- 
lets  went  by  all  dressed  up  in  high-priced  clothes  and  a 
sword,  Michael  did  not  take  off  his  bat  Hnd  pull  his  fore- 
lock as  his  father  did.  Not  he.  He  would  nide  behind 
his  mother  and  make  faces  at  them. 

Michael  was  never  what  would  be  known  as  a  nretty 
boy,  and  the  making  of  dees  did  not  enhance  his 
beauty. 

When  the  grand  folks  were  gone  his  flGither  would  hit 
him  a  clip  and  warn  him  never  to  let  the  wind  change 
when  his  face  was  mixed  up  that  way,  for  it  might  get 
stuck  and  never  get  straight  again. 

Then,  again,  Michael  was  busy.  Out  in  the  back 
street  there  was  a  gutter  that  had  the  loveliest  lot  of 
mud,  of  all  degrees  of  consistency,  from  hard  chunks 
almost  like  flint  down  to  the  softest,  sunshiniest  variety 
imaginable.  Michael  from  this  used  to  make  all  man- 
ner of  curious  things— things  that  he  had  seen,  things 
that  he  had  not  seen,  and  things  that  Just  grew  that 
way.  This  to  the  disgust  and  horror  of  his  good  mother 
and  the  utter  Indifference  of  his  father. 

All  this  happened  at  a  time  when  they  were  doing  a 
lot  of  building  and  fixing  up  and  decorating  of  churches 
throughout  Italy,  and  work  of  that  kind  had  a  fieiscina- 
tlon  for  Michael.  The  size  of  the  rooms,  the  beautlftil 
colors,  and  I  guess  the  very  air  of  sanctity  that  pervades 
Roman  churches  had  an  efi^t  on  him. 

A  quiet,  moody  little  brat  be  was.  Never  In  tbe  way. 
he  took  good  care  of  that,  for  he  would  have  been  sent 
home  with  a  cuff.  Well,  they  had  other  children  at  home, 
and  when  be  was  away  he  was  not  bothering  them  any 
way.  And  be  was  too  little  to  hurt  anybody  else  very 
much. 

So  he  got  into  the  habit  of  hanging  around  the  door 
of  the  cottage  of  a  chap  named  Ghirlandajo,  Just  as 
youBgvters  in  our  time  bang  around  tbe  flap  of  a  circus 
tent 

And  he  was  tickled  almost  to  death  when  they  let  him 
go  after  a  pail  of  water,  for  he  oould  carry  it  inside,  and 
once  inside  he  did  not  break  bis  arm  trying  to  get  out- 
side again.  Then  they  would  let  him  hold  a  brush  onoe 
in  a  while  or  wash  out  a  paint  can.  After  a  while  be 
went  as  regularly  as  tbe  students  and  workmen,  and  I 
&ncy  that  ne  did  not  go  home  for  lunch— if  they  would 
give  him  a  bit  of  their  bread  and  onions.  Even  though 
they  did  not  give  him  anything  to  cat  he  oould  not  spare 
the  time  to  go  home,  he  might  miss  something.  And 
anyway  he  was  positively  necessary  to  the  institution, 
he  thought ;  and,  in  fAici,  he  grew  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

One  time,  after  he  had  been  particularly  docile  for  a 
number  of  days— be  was  a  headstrong,  impetuous  little 
colt— the  master  set  him  down  beside  tbe  students  with 
a  bit  of  paper  and  charcoal.  He  was  awkward  at  first 
and  balky,  and  didn't  like  people  to  watch  him.  But. 
good  Lord,  how  that  youngster  did  learn  to  dmw  I  And 
bow  th^  rest  of  the  boys  did  hate  to  have  his  stuff  pointed 
to  as  the  best  example  of  tbe  day !  They  were  pay 
pupils,  and  he  was  only— well,  I  guess  they  thought  he 
was  Just  a  good  deal  what  we  thmk  a  "  yellow  dawg" 
is.  Anyway,  Ghlrlandajo.  who,  by  the  way,  was  shrewd 
Just  a  little,  went  around  one  night  and  had  a  talk  with 
Simeone,  the  fkther ;  and,  of  course,  there  was  "  nothing 
doing."  Simeone  was  tbe  sediment— tbe  bad  taste  in 
his  mouth— after  a  line  of  cheap  gentry,  and  it  was  an 
insult  with  a  bie  "I"  to  suggest  that  his  boy  learn  a 
trade.  He  woula  not  mind  your  buying  him  four  or  five 
drinks  band-running,  and  never  think  of  ordering  one 
on  himself.  Or  he  would  accept  the  loan  of  anything, 
from  a  pesta  to  a  ducat,  without  any  thought  of  paying 
it  back.  But  work  !  Why,  painters  were  just  painters, 
whether  they  did  whitewashing  or  frescoes.  Well,  he 
guessed  not,  and  was  surprised  and  grieved  at  having 
been  asked.  But  the  master  wanted  the  boy ;  he  wanted 
to  inaugurate  him  into  a  shining  example.  And  the 
father  was  appeased,  and  let  the  insult  go  by  un- 
aven.ed. 

The  terms  were  that,  instead  of  the  father  paying  the 
roaster,  the  master  paid  the  father.  And  Michael  was 
bound  out  for  three  years.  After  a  while  the  boy  struck 
his  gait  and  forged  ahead,  so  that  he  was  the  master's 
third  hand.  And  they  worked  together  without  regard 
to  pupils  and  classes  and  bonds  of  indenture. 

In  those  days  the  advanced  pupils  or  apprentices  per- 
formed the  major  part  of  the  actual  painting,  the  mas- 
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ter  merely  Airnlahlng  the  desfgn  and  the  color  scheme. 
Michael  got  beyond  the  stage  of  carry!  ni?  oat  destnis. 
He  worked  wltn  the  master,  creating  and  designing, 
and  made  it  possible  forQhlrlaudaJnto  do  double  the 
work  and  to  doable  the  profit  by  the  same  token.  And 
Michael  was  without  salary,  lor  he  was  an  apprentice. 

That  man  Ohirlandajo  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  the  history  of  paintiitg.  He  had  the 
sense  of  honor,  and  he  had  a  heart  He  had  the  ca- 
pacity and  breadth  which  allowed  him  to  put  his  own 
interests  in  the  background  for  what  he  considered  Just 
and  right.    He  is  to  me  the  type  of  generofity. 

After  Buonarroti  had  been  with  him  a  year  he  realized 
that  the  boy  had  genius  beyond  his  power  to  handle 
and  beyond  his  means  to  cultivate  to  its  fulness. 

Instead  of  working  a  good  thing  to  its  limit,  inst«>ad  of 
grinding  out  every  penny,  instead  of  letting  him  work 
out  his  term,  he  took  him  to  Florence,  to  the  academy 
that  was  fostered  and  supported  by  Lorenzo  di  Medicis, 
"  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent."  and  prayed  that  he  be  ad- 
mitted and  given  the  advantages  of  the  school  that  was 
at  the  pinnacle  of  the  art  of  the  time. 

Michael  Buonarroti  was  one  of  those  unfortunates  who 
seem  to  be  marked  by  some  fate  for  opposition.  He 
never  wanted  to  do  anything  but  that  some  formidable 
obstruction  was  interposed  and  had  to  be  beaten  down 
or  circumvented. 

It  was  struggle  all  through  his  life— «temal  and  ever- 
lasting Htruggle.  And  it  bad  the  effect  of  embittering 
him.  It  made  him  in  his  after-life  a  determined,  mo- 
rose, and  mo^t  unpleasant  character,  practically  event- 
ually separating  him  firom  the  rest  of  mankind  and  its 
pleasure;*.  But  it  did,  however,  much  toward  creating 
the  firmness  and  concentration  and  oneness  of  thought 
that  made  him  the  mighty  man.  It  forced  him  to  get 
his  pleasure  in  study  and  meditation,  in  labor  and  in 
conduering. 

After  he  had  been  at  the  Academy  a  while  and  had 
demonstrated  that  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  his  father  came  up  to  Florence  to  see  him.  And 
came  upon  him  in  one  of  the  workshops,  wearing  a 
blouse  and  apron,  hacking  awav  at  a  piece  of  marble. 

Sol  This  was  the  gamel  They  had  gotten  his  poor 
boy  away  trom  him,  to  make  a  stone-cutter  out  of  him. 
And  a  Buonarroti  work  like  that !  (and  so  cheap,  too). 
It  was  a  conspiracy  to  rob  him  !  He  would  go  to  the 
courts  I  Unless— be  got  an  office  under  the  government 
(and  a  sinecure  at  that).  Well,  he  got  the  office,  for 
Lorenzo  wanted  Michael. 

Michael  continued  growing,  and  was  taken  into  the 
household  of  the  prince.  And  the  Jealousy  began  to 
chase  him,  until  one  day,  incensed  at  a  favor  that  had 
been  shown  him,  a  fellow  student  Forrpgiano,  smashed 
him  in  the  lace  with  a  mallet,  broke  his  nose  and  wiped 
out  every  suggestion  of  good  looks  the  fellow  ever  had. 
Except  his  olue  eyes— and  they  were  to  shine  with  hope 
yet  for  a  while. 

'Twas  about  this  time  that  he  made  the  Capid— the 
Cupid  that  got  lost— the  piece  that  was  enough  to  make 
life-long  reputation  for  any  man,  and  then  Lorenzo 
died. 

Then  came  the  son  of  Lorenzo— Piero  di  Medicis ->  who 
continued  the  academy.  Not  because  be  wanted  to  be  a 
benefiictor,  but  so  that  people  would  think  that  he  was 
one. 

Snow  does  not  often  fkll  at  Florence,  but  one  day  It 
did,  and  Piero  celebrated  the  event— with  some  friends 
—and  lii.Ht  to  show  a  stunt,  he  commanded  Buonarroti 
to  make  for  him  a  snow  man.  He  did— a  satyr— sur- 
mounted by  the  monkey  face  of  Piero  dl  Medici.  The 
guests  laughed,  and  threw  him  a  shower  of  silver.  But 
be  turned  on  his  heel  and  stalked  away,  and  the  silver 
lay  in  the  snow  for  the  next  man  to  pick  up.  The 
bitterness  was  commencing  to  take  hold. 

Piero  di  Medicis  was  heartless  and  extravagant  He 
ground  the  people  down,  as  did  Louis  XIV..  and  thev 
turned  on  him  as  the  French  did  on  I^iiis  XVI.  Only 
they  were  more  meruiftil,  they  just  ktcKed  him  out.  Of 
course  Michael,  as  pan  of  the  hoiLsehold.  got  bis  walk- 
ing papers,  too,  and  was  preltv  lucky  to  be  merely 
exiled. 

Well,  he  went  to  Bologna,  to  look  for  a  job.  He  went 
to  a  sculptor,  and  when  he  w»is  a^ked  what  he  could  do, 
he  tof)k  a  charcoal  and  drew  on  the  wall  a  hand— a 
human  hand— such  grace  !  such  purity  of  line  !  and  of 
thought,  and  such  absolute  mastery  1 

The  old  man  rushed  at  him.  clasped  him  to  his  heart, 
threw  open  his  studio,  and  wild  :  •'All  this  is  for  you! 
"We  will  share  it:  we  will  work  together."  and  they 
did.  And  they  were  the  happiest  years  of  Buonarroti's 
life. 


Then  it  was  that  be  made  the  angel  Ibr  the  Shrine  of 
8t  Dominic.  They  said  that  an  angel  band  must  have 
sculptured  it  And  in  the  fondness  of  their  appreciation 
they  called  him  Michael  Angela. 

Then  to  Rome,  where  be  made  the  purest  and  most 
sympathetic  of  all  his  works— the  group  of  the  sacred 
Virgin  Mother  and  the  dead  Chrlst^called  "  Pity."  It  Is 
told  that  when  the  piece  was  finished  he  mingled  with 
the  admiring  crowd  that  surrounded  it,  and  overheard 
two  learned  doctors  discussing  the  authorship  of  it 
That  night  he  stole  Int^o  the  chapel  and  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern  carved  his  name  into  the  cincture  of  her  garment. 
And  then  the  bitterness  and  pride  seized  him  a^n,  and 
he  never  signed  another  work  ;  saying :  "That  if  they 
were  not  good  enough  to  be  distlneutsbed  without  hla 
signature,  they  were  not  worthy  of  it" 

Pope  Julius  II.  commissioned  Michael  Angelo  to  make 
him  a  tomb  that  would  be  one  of  the  monuments  of  the 
world ;  that  on  account  of  its  artistic  worth  would  be 
preserved  to  the  end  of  time. 

At  la'^t  Michael  Angelo  had  the  opportunity  of  his  life 
and  his  ambition  wan  to  be  satisfied.  His  design  was 
made  with  a  full  heart;  loved  in  every  detail,  dwelt 
upon  with  prayer  and  labor  almost  measureless.  And  it 
was  accepted  by  the  Pope. 

Michael  Angelo  spent  a  year  at  the  quarries  of  Carrara, 
mining  the  stone,  that  it  should  be  fit  for  its  purpose.  A 
tomb  for  the  Pope  and  a  monument  to  Michael  Angelo 
and  his  art— his  all. 

One  day  the  Pope  got  into  an  Impecunious  mood  and 
sent  word  that  he  wanted  an  accounting- the  time — ^the 
money- where  was'  it  gone?  Where  was  the  tombf 
Where  were  the  statues  ?  Michael  Angelo  sent  word  that 
for  the  time  and  the  money  they  were  in  the  quarries  of 
Carrara,  and  the  statues  were  there  too,  and  that  there 
were  many  others  there— they  bad  better  send  some  one 
to  take  them  out.    As  for  him,  his  address  was  Florence. 

Truth  is,  that  some  one  had  whispered  to  Julius  that 

•  it  was  unlucky  to  have  one's  sepulebre  built  while  one 

was  alive— and  Michael  Angelo  knew   all  abont  hia 

enemies  at  court.    But  the  dream  of  his  11  fe  was  smashed 

—like  a  glass. 

After  a  lot  of  pulling  and  hauling— commands— cafol* 
ery— promises— and  threats,  Michael  Angelo  returned  to 
Rome.  He  was  commissioned  to  decorate  the  celling  of 
the  Sistine  chapel.  Had  it  been  sculpture  hla  heart 
would  have  overflowed  with  Joy.  But  painting  I  Faint- 
ing was  not  what  his  soul  yearned  for.  His  love  was 
the  solid.  So,  with  his  cap  of  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment and  bitterness  filled  to  overfiowing,  he  went  to 
work.  Hopdeaa;  shut  out  fh>m  the  world  on  a  scaffbld, 
where  he  worked,  ate  and  slept  drawing  his  food  up> 
with  a  string,  to  be  alone ;  for  foar  years  he  laboied. 

When  the  celling  was  finally  uncovered,  it  waa  like  a 
thunderclap,  terrible  In  its  intensity.  The  soul  of  the 
man  was  in  the  work.  Talne  says  that  it  is  as  though 
Michael  Angelo  were  listening— beforehand  — to  the 
thunders  of  tne  last  day. 

This  is  my  picture  of  Michael  Angelo.  Tormented  by 
an  avaricious  family ;  eternally  and  everlastingly  dla- 
appointed,  and  thwarted  by  the  caprice,  superatitioo 
and  ignorance  of  his  patrons:  chaste  in  a  voluptuooa 
court;  harrowed  in  his  soul  by  the  degeneracy  that 
surrounded  him,  lonely  and  ill  at  ease  in  the  society  of 
petty  natures ;  outwardly  reserved,  and  of  deep  emo- 
tions ;  sensitive  to  excess ;  an  impetuous,  resistless  spirit ; 
heroic  and  terrible. 

The  father  of  Rubens  was  a  lawyer,  and  in  the  game 
of  politics  he  played  longaud  well,  with  a  well  directed 
and  masterly  nand.  But  he  made  one  bad  move  and 
died  in  exile.  While  he  was  under  the  ban  Peter  Paul 
was  bom.  It  is  said  that  he  came  into  the  world  a. 
welcome  child,  carryii  g  the  beauty  of  the  morning  in 
his  face,  form  and  spirit.  He  was  bright,  cheerful  and 
obliging.  Handsome  as  his  father.  Big,  dark  brown 
eyes  and  clustering  curls.  After  the  father's  death  they 
went  back  to  Antwerp,  and  the  mother  being  a  good 
Catholic  and  diplomat  their  confiscated  property  was 
restored  to  them. 

A  certain  countess  wanted  the  boy  for  a  page,  on 
account  of  his  manner  and  his  beauty.  And  the  mother, 
foreseeing  the  advantages  of  a  court  training  and  its 
Influence,  submitted  to  being  parted  from  her  charming 
twelve- year  old  boy.  The  countess  lavished  on  him 
affection  as  only  a  childless  woman  can.  He  was  reared 
as  though  he  were  a  prince  in  his  own  right— tutors  and 
polite  society  were  his  daily  company.  He  was  at  once 
the  favorite  of  all.  And  the  countess  loved  him  m> 
much  that  she  taught  him  to  call  her  "  mother."  This 
was  more  than  his  sure-enough  mother  oould  stand,  eo 
she  took  him  back  home.    But  not  until  he  had  acquired 
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the  air  that  goes  with  nohle  breeding  and  In  thoso  folk 
who  have  no  occasion  to  be  other  than  gentle. 

The  mother  had  heard  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
and  Leonardo.  How  they  had  through  their  works  be- 
come peers  of  princes  and  popes.  And  tq  have  him 
occupy  such  position  was  her  ambition  for  her  boy. 
That  he  had  latent  Ulent  events  have  proved.  But  the 
boy  entered  Into  the  project  lo  please  his  mother.  Not 
because,  like  Rembrandt,  he  was  good  for  nothing  else, 
Nor  like  Michael  Angelo.  because  be  Just  would.  Nor 
like  Raphael,  because  it  was  bom  in  him.  But  because 
it  was  his  way— to  please— his  wav  to  try  to  make  other 
folks  happy,  and  his  mother  of  all  others. 

One  or  bis  teachers  was  a  landscape  painter  who  could 
not  paint  faces,  but  he  had  a  Mend  who  could.  When 
he  wanted  a  figure  introduced  into  a  landscape  he 
would  send  for  his  friend,  the  portrait  painter,  and 
when  Mr.  Portrait  wanted  some  scenery  in  a  portrait 
picture  he  would  send  for  Mr.  Landscape  painter.  And 
so  thev  lived  many  years,  and  happily. 

By  the  time  Peter  Paul  was  about  fifteen  or  so  he  had 
learned  the  game  of  both  of  these  men.  And  fired  with 
the  ambition  to  make  good  the  losses  his  mother  had 
sustained  by  his  father's fiillure  in  life,  besought  further 

f>rogresB— which  was  in  the  direction  of  portrait  paint- 
ng,  because  he  knew  that  it  was  only  by  this  road  that 
he  could  get  the  influence  of  the  Church  behind  him. 
So  he  worked  long  and  hard  until  at  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  when  (counselled  by  the  wise  mother  and  his 
own  unerring  diplomacy)  he  entered  the  studio  of  a  man 
who  took  very  lew  pupils,  and  only  those  who  were 
capable  of  seconding  his  hand  and  carrying  out  his 
designs.  A  man  who  was  no  better  painter  than  his 
former  masters— perhaps  not  as  good— but  he  was  the 
court  painter.  Rubens  was  like  his  fiither.  in  love  with 
the  game  of  politics.  But,  unlike  his  father,  he  never 
lo^t  a  trick.  This  man,  Van  Veen,  the  court  painter,  was 
to  supplement  the  acquaintances  of  the  gentle  friends  of 
his  youth,  was  calculated  to  open  for  him  the  doors  of 
royalty  itself. 

The  plan  worked  to  perfiection,  for  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  nominated  as  a  tree  master  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Luke— by  Van  Veen— and  he  was  introduced 
by  htm  to  his  master  and  mistress,  the  Archduke  Albert 
and  Isabella  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Philip 
IL.  King  of  Spain. 

Now  that  his  place  In  the  social  world  was  secure, 
Rubens  wanted  to  study  at  the  fountain  of  art— Italv. 

To  the  or  Unary  painter-man  there  would  have  been 
more  or  less  difficulty  about  getting  passports ;  examin- 
ations would  have  been  necessary  to  prove  that  he  was 
capable  of  representing  the  country  with  honor. 

But  this  young  gentleman  had  paved  his  way,  and  a 
personal  introduction  tnm  Albert  and  Isabella  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  the  artistic  successor  of  Lorenao  the 
Magnificent  and  a  world-power  of  his  day,  was  part  of 
the  oaffgage  of  Rubens  when  he  left  Flanaers.  And  he 
carried  in  his  head  a  supplement  to  the  letter  in  the 
form  of  a  tip  ftom  Van  Veen.  But  in  order  to  last  with 
the  Buke  It  was  necessary  to  win  the  Duke's  minister  of 
State— one  Chieppo. 

Like  all  good  politicians,  Rubens  was  very  wary  when 
he  went  up  s gainst  Mr.  Chieppo.  But  history  proves 
that  Mr.  Chieppo  was  pie  for  Rubens.  Mr.  Chieppo  was 
main  guy  of  the  establishment  of  Mantua.  He  figured 
the  policy  for  the  State,  levied  the  taxes  and  collected 
them,  and  then  devised  ways  and  means  for  spending 
them  so  that  they  would  go  farther  and  show  most. 
He  bought  the  Duke's  underwear  and  bossed  the  serv- 
ants: he  wrote  the  Duke's  letters  and  received  the 
Duke's  visitors— at  any  rate  that  part  of  them  the  Duke 
did  not  want  to  see-  and  he  had  a  head,  long  like  a 
horse.    And  he  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it. 

And  Rubens  carefully  studied  the  part  of  the  "  good 
thing "  (and  Mr.  Chieppo).  The  Duke  was  captivated 
by  the  magnificence  of  bis  manner,  and  his  simple, 
subtle,  elaborate  and  firank  egotism  on  the  subject  of 
his  own  work. 

The  Duke  was  proud  of  his  new  ward,  and  exhibited 
him  to  his  friends  with  the  explanation  that  be  made 
him  himself.    Which  Rubens  stood  for;  it  was  in  the 


"good  thing"  part. 
Th       


The  art  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  was  com- 
posed of  the  best  that  up  to  that  time  the  world  had 
aflorded.  Works  of  del  Sarto.  Tintoretto,  Leonardo,  da 
Vinci,  Correggio,  Veronese  and  Raphael. 

When  an  honored  guest  praised  some  particular  piece, 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  Duke  to  note  the  fact  on  an 
ivory  tablet,  and  say  with  good-natured  nonchalance, 
**I  will  have  my  best  artist  make  a  copy  of  it  for  you. 
Don't  mention  it." 


Rubens  went  to  work  copying  the  pictures.  Just  what 
he  had  gone  to  Italy  to  do.  And  whether  Rubebs  or  the 
duke  was  the  luckier— well— they  both  had  private 
opinions.  But  it  was  part  of  Rubens'  prearranged 
schedule.  The  ladies  of  the  court  used  to  come  around 
afternoons  to  see  him  paint,  and  he  used  to  fill  their 
ears  with  carefhlly  warmed  words. 

Mr.  Chieppo  "  got  on,"  and  gave  Rubens  this  advice : 
"You  must  admire  all  these  ladies  in  equal  portion; 
should  you  show  favoritism  the  rest  will  turn  on  you, 
and  to  marry  one  would  be  fatal  to  your  art  "  Rubens 
made  a  note  of  it,  and  sent  It  to  his  mother,  who  O.K.'d 
it  and  sent  it  back  by  special  delivery. 

After  a  period  of  unflinching  industry  Rubens  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  Cardinal  Montalto,  nephew  to  Pope 
Sixtus,  and  barring  the  Pope,  the  strongest  man  in 
Rome. 

With  a  letter  Arom  the  duke,  which  said  :  "  You  will 
be  graciously  so  good  as  to  allow  our  Fleming  to  make 
comes  for  us  of  such  paintings  as  he  may  think  worthy." 

The  world  of  art  was  now  open,  and  he  wrote  his 
mother,  *•  If  I  don't  succeed  it  will  be  my  own  fault." 

Mr.  Chieppo  sent  orders  to  the  Envoy  of  Rome  to  see 
that  Rubens  was  well  treated.  Also  to  report  as  to  how 
he  spent  his  time  and  how  he  got  on  with  the  cardinal. 
Mr.  Chieppo  had  no  cause  for  complaint,  however,  for 
Rubens  was  working  in  the  line  and  at  the  place  that 
his  plan  had  mapped  out,  and  was  being  paid  for  it ;  and 
to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  cardinal,  that  was  his 
part. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  duke  had  come  by  this  time  to 
regard  himself  as  having  a  proprietary  interest  in 
Rubens,  and  until  Rubens  had  gotten  all  he  was  looking 
for  he  never  hinted  to  the  contrary.  But  the  time  did 
come  when  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  Flanders.  And 
right  at  this  point  he  had  to  bend.  The  duke  had  a 
scheme  and  Rubens  resolved  to  get  the  best  out  of  what 
could  not  be  helped.  So  with  a  great  show  of  interest 
he  Jumped  in  the  band-wagon  by  "Joyously"  con- 
senting. 

And  royal  flushes  and  four  of  a  kind  of  aces,  nothing 
less,  were  the  kinds  of  hands  that  Rubens  held  in  the 
Court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 

The  duke  had  some  little  axes  to  grind,  some  favors  to 
ask  in  the  near  future,  and  some  information  to  be 
ferreted  out  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Court  of  Spain. 
Flanders  was  a  Spanish  possession.  Rubens  was  from 
Flanders,  and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  was 
one  of  Rubens'  patrons.  In  fiict,  he  was  sailing  under 
her  colors. 

When  you  appear  to  take  for  granted  that  a  man  is 
artistic— when  he  is  not  deud  sure  of  it  himself— you  are 
apt  to  win  him  hi  a  walk.  Spain  was  more  horsey  than 
artistic  Just  at  that  time  (though  it  was  growing;  Velas- 
quez and  Murillo  were  soon  to  appear).  But  the  play  as 
figured  (and  it  proved  to  be  the  right  one)  was  that  the 
duke  would  send  some  pictures— copies  of  Titians.  Tin- 
torettos  and  Leonardos— to  the  king.  And  to  invest  the 
occasion  with  the  proper  dignity  he  would  send  his  best 
painter  with  them  (to  see  that  they  were  properly  un- 
packed and  rightly  hung).  And  Rubens  was  the  pre- 
cise combination  for  ambassador,  so  decided  Mr.  Chieppo, 
the  gentleman  with  the  long  head,  like  a  horse. 

Of  course  Mr.  Chieppo  and  Rubens  had  seances  as  to 
what  should  be  done-^nd  lust  how ;  whom  the  strong 
plays  were  to  be  made  to.  The  Duke  of  Lerma  was  the 
man  behind  the  throne,  and  he  had  to  be  won.  The 
story  goes  that  the  Duke  of  Lerma  had  a  bad  eye. 
Rubens  painted  a  portrait  of  him.  emphasizing  his  good 
points,  and  he  forgot  to  paint  in  the  squint 

He  made  a  portrait  of  the  King  in  which  he  looked 
like  all  the  handsome  kinirs  in  the  deck,  though  they 
say  he  wasn't  much  of  a  king  anyway.  Bat  Rubens 
was  in  the  "  hit"  business.  He  was  an  artist,  a  horse- 
man, a  muiiician,  a  politician  snd  a  gourmet.  He  bad  a 
fine  appreciation  of  things  eatable  and  drinkable.  Sure, 
he  baa  gout  when  he  was  thirty.  But  Rubens  was  in 
the  "hit"  business.  He  was  initiated  into  the  Inner 
life  of  the  Spanish  Court  as  Iberta  the  Mantuan  Envoy 
had  never  been,  and  the  Spaniards  liked  him  so  well 
that  they  asked  permission  to  keep  him  a  year. 

(It  Is  said  that  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  each  evening 
writing' to  Mr.  Chieppo  on  those  topics  on  which  Mr.  C. 
wanted  to  be  informed.) 

At  any  rate  the  result  of  the  mission  was  such  that  the 
Duke  or  Mantua  said  :  "Jewel  of  my  hesrt,  name  your 
desire,  and  you  shall  have  it." 

He  had  been  eight  years  in  the  service  of  the  duke, 
and  he  wanted  home— Antwerp,  mother,  and  the  good 
old  Flemish  tongue.  He  had  the  duke  where  his  nair 
was  short  and  he  went  home.    When  he  got  home  he 
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was  made  court  painter.  He  opened  a  school,  and  pupils 
flocked  ftom  all  Europe.  He  bad  commissions  for  more 
pictures  than  he  could  paint.  And  still  he  painted  well 
and  earnestly.  Hamerton  says :  "  We  have  more  can- 
yases  from  his  hand  than  fW>m  the  hand  of  any  other 
master/'  And  these  pictures  are  a  quarry,  to  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  every  artist  of  to^ay  la 
indebted. 

Rich,  courtly,  handsome,  the  balance  of  his  life- 
Journey  was  one  great  triumphant  success. 

Without  sympathy  on  your  part  you  cannot  get  the 
other  person  to  reveal  to  you  what  they  have  that  ia 
good  and  noble. 

If  you  are  coarse  and  brutal— in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves, other  |>eople  must  show  you  what  is  coarser  in 
their  character. 

Sympathy,  like  nature,  finds  its  level.  As  you  love  so 
vou  will  be  loved.  As  vou  hate  so  you  will  be  hated. 
What  you  give  in  kind  it  will  be  returned  to  you. 

The  story  goes  that  one  day  while  Rubens  was  out  of 
the  studio  a  scuffle  occurred  in  which  a  fleshly  painted 
picture  was  knocked  off  the  easel,  and  one  of  the 
students  sat  down  on  it,  obliterating  toe  fiaoe.  Of  course, 
there  was  the  devil  to  pay.  A  little  blond-haired,  blue- 
eyed  chap  set  to  work  desperately  to  repair  the  damage, 
ii  possible,  while  the  likeneea  was  still  bright  in  Bis 
memory.  When  Rubens  came  back  he  lined  the  rascals 
up  and  put  them  through  a  course  of  sprouts  to  discern 
the  culprit.  The  little  olond  confessed  to  the  attempt 
at  repairing,  and  Rubens  dismissed  the  matter  with  a 
laugh,  saying  that  he  did  not  know  but  what  it  was 
better  done  than  he  could  have  done  it  himself. 

Vandyck  had  been  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  master  that  he  painted  as  though  it  were  with 
Rubens'  own  hand.  When  he  went  to  Venice  he  painted 
aAer  the  style  of  Titian  so  thoroughly  that  the  Titian 
touch  can  be  recognized  through  his  later  work  to  this 
very  day. 

vandyck  was  the  son  of  wealthy  and  refined 
parents,  and  by  his  life  with  Rubens,  the  courtier,  he 
was  so  imbued  with  ideas  of  taste  and  elegance  that 
when  he  went  to  Rome  he  could  not  associate  with  the 
Flemish  students,  who  aflteted  coarseness  and  vulgarity 
(as  young  men  sometimes  do),  and  they  called  him  the 
''  Cavalier  painter." 

While  this  quality  mav  have  weakened  his  historical 
and  religious  pictures.  It  was  the  one  quality  which, 
when  he  adopted  portrait  painting  as  his  life-work,  gave 
to  his  pictures  the  air  of  gentility  which  separates  them, 
not  only  from  his  contemporaries,  but  places  him  ahead 
of  any  portraitist  that  ever  lived.  His  likes,  loves  and 
sympathies  were  all  in  the  line  of  nobility  and  grNClous- 
nets  and  elegance.  He  painted  Just  what  he  saw.  He 
saw  Just  what  was  reflected  ftom  himself.  By  his  pre- 
sentation to  others  of  genuine  sood  nature,  affability 
and  elegant  bearing,  he  drew  tne  same  from  others. 
And  he  painted  what  he  saw. 

Normal  man  when  in  the  company  of  othen  is  con- 
stantly as  before  a  mirror.  He  reflects  beck  the  mood 
and  mental  mien  of  his  associates.  When  he  painted 
the  English  King  Charles  he  painted  him  as  a  gentle- 
man. 

It  is  said  that  the  courtly  manner  and  refinement  of 
Vandyck  made  him  a  fkvorite  with  the  King.  He  was 
as  kingly  as  the  King.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
painted  Charles  with  the  bearing  of  a  prince.  Charles 
Bad  many  things,  petty  and  mean,  in  his  makeup.  But 
Vandyck,  the  princely,  drew  only  princely  conduct, 
and  received  only  princely  courtesies  from  his  royal 
master,  who  dare  not  show  himf^elf  less  gentle  than  bis 
painter* friend.  The  King  showed  only  those  qualities 
which  corresponded  to  Vandyck's.  And  Vandyck 
painted  what  ne  miw. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  is  a  portrait 
of  James  Smart.  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  fourth  James  of 
Scotland,  and  the  first  of  England— one  of  the  most 
miserable  cowards  that  Uod  ever  put  on  the  fimtstool. 
selflsh,  weak.  A  man  who  allowed  Elizabeth  of  England 
to  put  his  own  mother  to  death,  even  when  he  had 
France  at  his  back.  So  small  that  he  bad  not  even 
mother  love.  And  yet  Vandyck  paints  him  as  a  prince. 
Vandyck's  nature  forced  from  James  Stuart  those 
qualities  that  were  good,  that  had  come  ft"om  his  father's 
line,  and  the  gentler  qualities  that  France  had  taught 
his  mother.  He  could  not  be  small  in  the  presence  of  a 
mnn  like  that.  And  I  warrant  you  that  Vandyck  made 
him  (it  for  the  only  time  in  his  life)  /«W  the  prince. 

And  Vandyck  painted  what  he  Kaw.  How  can  yon 
portray  a  mighty  man  mightily  if  you  have  nothing 
mighty  to  call  to  the  surface  the  mightiness  of  the  man? 


How  can  you  portray  the  gradousneas  of  a  gracious 
woman  if  you  nave  no  gracTonsnen  in  you  which  she 
can  reflect  back  ?  How  can  you  portray  sweetne«  in  a 
child  if  you  do  not  love. 

You  must  so  live  that  the  nobility  and  graciousness  of 
every  man  greets  you  as  your  due  tf  you  would  be  a 
portralUst. 

President  Core :  I  would  suggest  that  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  will  be  in  order  to 
Mr.  MacDonald  for  his  very  able  effort 
to  entertain  us  this  morning. 

On  motion,  a  rising  vote  was  given ; 
after  which  the  convention  adjourned  at 
about  1.30  P.M.,  until  Wednesday,  at 
10.00  A.M. 


SECOND    DAY — MORNING   SESSION. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. President  E.  B.  Core  in  the  chair. 
When  President  Core  called  the  convention 
to  order  there  were  seated  with  him  upon 
the  platform  ex-Presidents  Guerin,  Cramer, 
Decker,  and  Potter.  The  President  an- 
nounced as  the  first  business  in  order  the 
reading  of  communications. 

Secretary  Nussbaumer  read  the  following: 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  6, 1901. 
E.  B.  Core, 

President  Photographers'  Association, 
Russell  House,  Detroit. 
My  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  educational 
convention.     Regret  my  inability  to  be  with  you. 

S.  L.  Stein. 

St.  Louis  Mo.,  August  6, 1901. 
E.  B.  Core. 

President  Photographers'  Convention, 
Light  Guard  Armory,  Detroit.  Mich. 
The  Detroit  Convention,  so  sound  at  the  Core,  will 
be  glorified  in  history  foreverroore. 

Strauss,  Step  FINS. 

President  Core :  I  would  state  that  I  have  a 
personal  communication  from  Mr.  Benjamin 
J.  Falk,  of  New  York  City,  advising  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  with  us,  and 
requesting  me  to  give  all  the  boys  his  best 
wishes.  While  on  the  subject  of  commu- 
nications I  have  here  a  letter  which  is  very- 
important,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ix)uisiana 
Purchase  Exposition.  President  Core  then 
read  the  following : 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company, 
Office  of  the  President. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  as,  1901. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  interest  both  of  your 
letters,  and  also  the  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson, 
of  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  proposition  to  set  apart  a  separate 
pavilion  for  photography  will  be  justified  by  the  great 
advancement  made  in  the  art  and  by  the  widespread 
popular  interest  which  attaches  The  matter  is  one 
to  be  considered  officially  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
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tee  or  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings,  to  which 
your  letters  and  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  have  been  re- 
ferred. Both  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice-Chairman 
of  that  committee  are  out  of  the  city  just  at  present, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  get  definite  action  upon  your 
proposition  until  they  return. 

I  think  you  will  be  entirely  justified  in  saying  to  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America  at  the  Detroit 
meeting  that  the  directors  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  recognize  the  importance  of  the  photo- 
graphic display,  and  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Association  as  fisir  as  may  be  practicable. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  will  be  induced  to  hold  the  convention  of 
1903  in  St.  Louis. 

Respectfully  yours, 

D.  R.  Francis, 
President. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss, 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

President  Core :  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  indicative  of  a  great  advance  in  our  profes- 
sion, and  that  it  is  such  an  important  mat- 
ter that  we  should  take  very  strong  cogni- 
zance of  it.  A  separate  building,  set  aside 
exclusively  for  photographic  purposes,  has 
never  been  a  feature  of  any  exposition  since 
the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  so 
far  as  I  know.  We  have  always  been  off 
in  some  little  corner  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building,  where  we  were  overlooked  by 
thousands  of  people  who  pass  by  without 
hardly  paying  any  attention  to  the  exhibit 
or  even  knowing  that  it  was  there.  I  think 
that  the  matter  broached  in  this  correspond- 
ence is  of  such  importance  that  it  deserves 
very  strong  recognition  at  our  hands,  and 
the  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  attend  to  this  matter. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Frank  Hammer^  of  St, 
Louis, 

Mr.  Hammer:  As  a  public  official  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  but  not  by  virtue  of 
any  authority  either  from  the  city  or  from 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  I  have 
taken  it  upon  myself  to  appear  before  you 
this  morning  in  furtherance  of  the  object 
explained  in  the  letter.  I  know  that  our 
worthy  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  and  the  people 
that  have  this  great  undertaking  in  hand 
and  at  heart  will  sanction  my  action,  how- 
ever humble,  in  extending  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a 
most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  visit 
St.  Louis  in  1903,  at  our  Grand  Exposition 
in  commemoration  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, which  purchase  included  that  vast 
domain    extending   from    the    Mississippi 


River  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  west,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  north. 
This  vast  tract  of  land  is  to-day  known  as 
the  most  fertile  spot  upon  this  green  earth, 
and  unsurpassed  for  its  mineral  resources  as 
well.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  That  act  of  the  immortal  Jeffer- 
son in  his  purchase  of  this  vast  domain  will 
be  celebrated  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Photography,  as  we  all  know,  has  taken 
such  wonderful  strides  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  that  we  all,  I  am  sure,  heartily 
agree  with  our  Chairman,  and  also  with  Mr. 
Strauss,  that  our  art  (photography)  should 
be  properly  represented  at  that  magnificent 
World's  Fair.  I  heartily  agree  with  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  believe,  as  an  adver- 
tising feature,  that  the  building  which  shall 
contain  this  photographic  exhibit  should 
be  emblematic  of  a  modern  camera  in  its 
exterior,  while  the  interior  would,  of  course, 
be  properly  arranged  for  the  display  of  the 
progress  of  photographic  skill.  [Applause.] 
My  idea  in  suggesting  that  this  building  be 
the  exact  counterpart  of  a  camera  would 
be  that  in  that  way  it  would  be  a  great 
advertising  feature,  which  would  be  re- 
membered for  long  years  to  come  when- 
ever the  great  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis 
shall  be  spoken  of  or  pictured.  In  every 
bird's-eye  view  of  this  great  fair  there  would 
appear  this  camera.  I  think  this  idea  can 
be  carried  out,  and  I  think  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  that  will  secure  ample 
space  to  erect  a  building  of  that  kind.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition people  are  liberal.  They  believe  in 
art  and  its  advancement,  and  in  everything 
that  is  conducive  to  improvement  in  our 
lines,  and  therefore  I  am  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  this  movement  to  secure  proper 
representation  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  extend  again 
to  this  Association  a  hearty  invitation  from 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  meet  there  in  1903. 

Mr.  Pirie  Mac  Donald :  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  an  extended  programme 
this  morning,  and  that  we  have  three  or  four 
other  items  of  distinct  interest,  I  believe  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  this  matter  referred 
to  a  competent  committee.  I  know  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  be  talked  to  intelligently 
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for  an  hour  by  people  who  have  the  good 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  good  of  our  craft  at 
heart.  I  know  that  there  are  people  in  this 
hall  that  are  so  jammed  full  of  this  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  notion  that  they  would  be 
able  to  entertain  us  for  an  hour  as  some  of 
our  lecturers  probably  would  not  them- 
selves ;  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
we  have  business  on  hand,  and  I  move  you, 
sir,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  with  power  to  recom- 
mend, and  to  report  at  to-morrow  morn- 
ing's session. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  Chair  appointed  as 
a  committee  the  following  gentlemen,  to 
wit : 

PiRiE  MacDonald,  New  York  City, 

Chairman ; 
A.  H.  Griffith,  Detroit,  Mich., 
f^DWARD  RoscH,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
John  Schneider,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Wm.  Armstrong,  Boston,  Mass., 
Frank  Hammer,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
W.  M.  HoLLiNGER,  New  York  City. 

President  Core :  I  believe  it  is  usual  to 
have  an  election  of  officers  and  to  appoint, 
in  anticipation  of  that,  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, whose  business  it  is  to  see  how 
*  *  the  bees  are  buzzing. '  *  Last  year  that 
committee  did  something,  perhaps,  they 
will  be  censured  for  this  year;  I  don't 
know — that  remains  to  be  seen  later.  You 
never  know  the  length  of  the  snake  until 
he  is  dead. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  the  following 
Nominating  Committee,  viz.  : 

W.  H.  Potter,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Chairman ; 
John  Schneider,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Frank  Moore,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Wm.  Armstrong,  Boston,  Mass., 
CM.  Haves,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Secretary  J.  George  Nussbaumer  now 
submitted  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  which,  without  objection,  were 
duly  approved,  viz.  : 

Treasurer*  s  Report, 

Cash  on  hand  January  i,  1900     .         .  %\.io\  43 
Received  in  membership  and  dues        .     2773  ^^ 

Space  and  desks 1602  50 

Refund  from  G.  B.  Sperry    ...  90 

^5577  83 


Total  cost  for  1900       ....  |5577  83 
Paid  in  vouchers  from  173  to  230.  in- 
clusive      2471  05 


Balance — cash  on  hand 


I3106  78 


Secretary' s  Report. 


Ca.sh  on  hand  January  i,  1900     . 

.  I1201  43 

Received  for  desk  and  space 

.     z6o2  50 

Received  (or  dues 

34  00 

Bills  receivable     .... 

.       X07  50 

Paid  Treasurer     .... 

.     1636  50 

$4581  93 

President  Core  announced  that,  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  in  procuring  a  lan- 
tern, it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock to  deliver  his  address  this  morning, 
and  Professors  Griffith  and  Hitchcock  had 
mutually  arranged  to  exchange  places  on 
the  programme  for  to-day. 

The  President  further  announced  the  en- 
tertainment features  for  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  viz.  : 

A  trolley  ride  through  the  city,  return- 
ing from  the  Water  Works  Park  via  boat 
around  Belle  Isle.  A  hearty  laugh  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  request  of  Mr.  Core  that 
all  those  who  desired  to  take  the  trolley  ride 
should  stand  up,  when  the  entire  house, 
which  was  packed  to  overflowing,  arose  en 
masse,  whereupon,  with  his  usual  readiness, 
President  Core  exclaimed  :  *  *  We  will  bring 
out  all  the  street  cars  in  the  city. ' ' 

Announcements  were  made  at  this  time 
of  the  following : 

A  steamboat  excursion,  given  by  the 
General  Aristo  Company  to  the  P.  A.  of 
A.  at  1.30  P.M.,  Thursday,  for  a  sail  to 
Lake  St.  Clair,  overlooking  the  Flats, 
**  The  Venice  of  America,'*  and  returning 
to  the  city  at  6  p.  m. 

A  steamboat  excursion,  given  by  the 
General  Aristo  Company  to  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
at  8.30  p.  M.,  Thursday,  for  a  moonlight 
ride,  with  dances  and  light  refreshments. 

Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald  stated  that  ar- 
rangements were  under  way  looking  to  a 
special  excursion  to  Buffalo  to  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  by  boat,  to  leave  at 
10  p.  M.,  Friday,  and  requested  all  those 
desirous  of  joining  the  party  to  give  their 
names  to  Treasurer  Barrows.  This  an- 
nouncement caused  Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd« 
to  inquire  what  time  was  referred  to  in  the 
various  itineraries,  it  being  understood  that 
the  city  of  Detroit  uses  sun-time. 
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Mr.  Griffith  :  We  are  a  little  swifter  here 
in  Detroit  than  in  Chicago,  and,  indeed, 
swifter  than  the  railroads. 

Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd  :  I  inquired  which 
time  you  were  running  by,  and  I  have  not 
obtained  information. 

Mr.  Griffith  :  Twenty-five  minutes  faster 
than  Chicago. 

Mr.  Todd :  That  is  the  only  chance 
that  Detroit  has  had  of  being  ahead  of 
Chicago. 

Ex-President  Cramer:  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Association  :  I.ASt  year, 
when  we  had  our  convention,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  with  us  one  of  the  most 
honored  members  of  our  Association  and 
of  our  craft,  one  whom  we  all  love  to 
honor.  I  know  that  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  I  have  voiced  your  sentiments 
with  respect  to  him  when  I  say  that  I  refer 
to  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  of  Cleveland,  whose 
excellent  lady  also  accompanied  him.  Mr. 
Ryder  has  now  retired  from  business,  and, 
as  I  understand,  is  writing  a  book  about  his 
experience  as  a  photographer.  He  cannot, 
unfortunately,  be  in  attendance  upon  this 
convention,  but  I  know  that  if  he  were  to 
feel  that  he  was  remembered  by  this  Asso- 
ciation it  would  give  him  great  pleasure.  I 
myself  have  attended  every  convention  of 
the  National  Association  that  has  been  held, 
except  the  1888  convention,  when  I  was 
prevented  by  sickness,  and  was  in  great 
pain  and  suffering  at  that  time.  I  still  re- 
member the  pleasure  it  gave  me  when  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Association, 
expressing  their  regret  at  my  absence  and 
wishing  me  a  speedy  recovery.  I  would 
suggest  that  some  expression  be  sent  by  this 
convention  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryder  at  this 
time,  and  I  desire  that  it  be  made  official. 

On  motion  it  was  directed  that  such  a 
telegram  be  sent  by  the  Secretary. 

President  Core  :  When  Rembrandt  was 
taken  to  a  teacher  who  was  to  give  him  a 
little  instruction  about  the  future  things  he 
was  to  do,  he  positively  refused  to  paint  or 
draw,  because  he  said  he  could  not.  He  was 
always  late  for  the  school  session,  and  one 
morning,  when  he  came  in  unusually  late, 
the  teacher  asked  him  what  he  had  been 
doing  and  why  he  was  so  late.  He  re- 
plied that  he  had  been  drawing  a  little. 
The  teacher  said,  **Is  that  so?  Well, 
come,  why  don't  you  bring  your  work  to 


school  and  show  us  what  you  have  been 
doing?''  Well,  the  rest  of  the  fellows  took 
it  as  a  joke  more  than  anything  else,  and 
said,  **Why,  yes;  bring  it  up  and  let  us 
all  have  a  look  at  it."  They  expected  a 
good  time  chaffing  him.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  brought  in  the  picture.  The  teacher 
took  it,  looked  at  it  gingerly ;  then  gave 
it  a  second  look,  and  gazed  intently  upon 
Rembrandt,  saying,  **  Did  you  do  this?" 
Rembrandt,  in  some  confusion  and  fear, 
lest  some  great  blunder  was  about  to  be 
pointed  out,  said  falteringly,  **  Yes,  I  did 
it.  *  *  His  teacher  at  once  turned  around  to 
the  class  and  said,  **  Here  is  your  master  !" 
Mr.  Hollinger,  please  stand  up  ;  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you. 

Address  by  W.  M,  Hollinger, 

Mb.  PRK8IDBNT,  Ladies  and  Gektlemxn  :  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Cramer  took  the  floor  Just  as  I  was  about  to  be 
called  upou,  as  It  gave  me  a  minute  or  two  to  settle 
down  and  collect  my  thoughts  and  get  ready  to  begin 
right  However,  they  were  near  being  unsettled  again 
when  Mr.  Core  began  to  talk  of  Rembrandt.  1  thought 
we  were  to  have  a  continuation  of  Brother  MacDonalo't 
speecb,  in  which  he  told  us  about  the  Old  Masters. 
Some  Ume  ago  Mr.  Core  spoke  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  take  some  part  in  ihe  couvenUon.  I  consented, 
but  was  surprised  when  I  found  that  I  was  expected  to 
fill  the  place  on  the  programme  represented  by  the  title, 
"  Talk  by  a  Prominent  Photographer,"  and  somebody 
whispered  to  me  that  I  was  expected  to  select  a  topic 
for  this  talk.  They  did  not  give  me  a  subject.  80 1 
thought  I  would  talk  to  you  for  a  few  moments  (to  keep 
you  in  your  seats  and  settled  down  for  Professor  Oilf&th) 
on  a  subject  that  interests  me  most  in  my  business  and 
that  I  think  will  do  you  more  good  than  anything  else, 
because  I  love  to  think  about  it.  love  to  practice  it,  and 
love  to  tell  of  it. 

Mr.  Core  and  I  were  slttini?  at  the  eating-house 
together,  talking  about  this  very  matter,  and  he  said,  "I 
want  you  to  talk  about  this  subject  at  the  convention." 
He  has  not  said  anything  to  you  about  it.  I  did  not 
forget  it.  I  thought,  "  That's  all  right ;  I  can  do  that  as 
well  as  anything,  rather  do  it  than  to  tell  you  about  pho- 
tography, becau>e  we  are  all  going  to  be  filled  with 
that.'^  But  what  I  have  to  say,  while  not  upon  the 
technical  side,  will  still  enter  into  our  business  very 
closely.  My  subject,  then,  is  ••  Being  Pleasant."  I  am 
learning  that;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  of  it.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  upou  a  subject  on  which  we  can  meet  on 
common  ground.  When  we  find  men  that  think  as  we 
do  we  like  them  better.  The  more  we  find  that  we 
are  on  common  ground  with  people,  the  better  we  get 
along  with  them.  It  is  the  people  with  whom  we  have 
nothing  in  common  that  we  find  it  hard  to  get  along 
with. 

This  subject  of  "  being  pleasant"  is  a  curious  one. 
Everybody  is  pleasant  sometimes,  but  we  want  to  learn 
to  be  pleasant  at  all  times.  I  want  to  first  talk  to  you  of  the 
advantages  of  that,  and  then  next  how  to  do  it— as  flir 
as  X  have  learned  it.  I  have  not  learned  it  all  yet,  but 
1  am  getting  along.  I  have  been  learning  it  for  some 
time;  and  one  reason  why  I  enjoy  life  more  than 
I  used  to  is  that  I  am  learning  more  and  more  how 
to  "be  pleasant."  It  is  quite  a  trick  how  to  do 
this,  and  it  touches  every  customer  you  come  in 
contact  with  ;  it  touches  everything  about  us.  Every- 
body who  has  anything  to  do  with  us  feels  this 
atmosphere  at  once,  from  the  little  newsboy  to 
the  members  of  our  families  at  home;  everybody  feels 
the  efi'ect  of  that  one  thing,  and  it  is  the  most  essential 
thing  to  get  into  our  work. 

We  are  told  by  Shakespeare  that  our  thinking  makes 
things  either  good  or  bad ;  there  is  nothing  either  good 
or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so.  Another  wise  man 
who  lived  hundreds  of  years  before  Shakespeare  said, 
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*'A«  a  man  thinks,  so  is  he."  "  So  is  he  in  his  heart !" 
We  have  iearned  much  when  we  learn  that  nothing 
outside  of  ourselves  has  anything  to  do  with  our  being 
pleasant— not  a  thing !  No  matter  to  me  how  you  look ; 
no  matter  to  me  how  you  think,  or  how  you  feel,  I  must 
be  pleasant  We  have  a  little  world  of  our  own ;  we 
all  nave  our  ancestral  ideas  on  our  shoulders ;  we  all 
think  that  we  have  to  be  cross,  and  get  old,  and  get 
wrinkles  on  our  face,  and  look  crabbed  and  surly  in 
order  to  be  dignified.  There  is  nothing  in  that,  nothing 
whatever.  It  we  want  to  enjoy  our  lives,  we  must  find 
out  how  to  be  always  bright  and  pleasant. 

I  would  add  to  these  things  that  those  good  men  told 
us  of,  "As  I  think  in  my  heart:  as  my  heart  is,  that  is 
the  way  I  am."  That  is  my  idea,  and  on  that  principle 
I  work  When  I  look  at  you  I  do  not  measure  your  but- 
roundlngs;  I  Just  measuie  you,  and  how  you  take  your 
surroundings.  We  ail  make  that  which  pertains  to  us. 
There  is  nothing  affects  us  in  this  world  but  what  we 
allow  it  to— not  a  thing.  I  make  myself;  I  make  my 
day ;  and  when  I  want  to  keep  right  and  be  pleasant  all 
to-day,  I  must  b^in  not  to-day,  but  yesteroay,  and  the 
morning  even  before  that.  I  wanted  to  feel  pleasant  and 
lively  this  morning,  but  I  did  not  wait  until  this  mom- 
lug  to  make  that  resolve;  I  began  yesterday  morning : 
and  to  be  pleasant  tomorrow  I  will  begin  to-day ;  and 
I  tried  that— and  here  I  am.  [Applause.]  I  am  living 
Just  that  way,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  everv  day,  and  I  am 
getting  along  splendidly  at  it.  I  am  telling  you  this  fbr 
your  encouragement,  that  you  may  believe  that  it  can 
be  done.  I  never  get  mad ;  never  get  worried.  I  do  not 
care  how  things  go.  [Applause.}  It  took  me  a  long 
while  to  get  where  I  could  say  that  Now,  that  has  an 
influence  on  my  children ;  it  has  an  influence  on  my 
wife.  I  will  tell  you,  when  you  get  your  wife  to  say  you 
are  all  right,  it  will  be  a  great  step  forward.  It  took  me 
longer  than  anything  else  to  learn  to  get  to  the  place 
where  my  wife  ooula  say  I  was  "  all  right."  Then  it  took 
me  still  longer  to  get  to  the  point  where  my  wife's  corns 
did  not  give  me  the  backache  any  more.  [Applause.]  It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  get  there. 

Every  one  of  the  people  that  come  into  my  business 
place  (or  nearly  every  one  of  them)  is  carrying  a  tre- 
mendous load,  and  they  need  to  meet  some  one  who  is 
not  carrying  such  a  load,  or  can  do  it  more  easily.  I 
cannot  help  another  man  to  carry  a  burden  if  I  am  over- 
weighted myself.  No  beggar  helps  another  beggar  with 
his  pack ;  it  is  not  the  grumblers  that  help  other  people 
in  their  troubles.  The  selfishness  of  men  is  at  the  lx>t- 
tom  of  the  whole  matter.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  am  a  friend  to  each  one  of  you ;  but  you  do  not  all 
know  it.  A  man  who  Just  met  mu  upstairs  said  :  "  Hol- 
linger,  you  look  better."  "  No,"  I  said  ;  "you  are  feel- 
ing better."  [Laughter.]  "  You  are  feeling  better,  and 
you  look  at  me,  and  as  you  feel  I  am."  Now,  I  am  all 
right  all  the  time.  I  am  watching  all  that  there  is  good 
in  you,  and  I  am  paying  no  attention  to  the  unpleasant 
side. 

I  used  to  be  a  great  reformer;  belonged  to  three 
churches  and  all  the  political  parties  that  wanted  to 
reform  the  State.  I  tried  to  down  the  devil,  and  gen- 
erally to  reform  the  world.  I  have  stopped  all  that  now, 
and  am  trying  to  live  as  one  man.  I  am  not  living  in 
New  York  only  as  a  photographer ;  I  am  living  there  to 
be  a  man ;  that  is  my  highest  object— nottiing  else. 
Another  thing :  I  am  getting  a  living,  of  course,  prima^ 
rily  from  photography ;  but  I  want  to  do  it  in  the  easi- 
est possible  way.  I  am  working  always  along  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  which  is  nature's  way,  you  know.  I 
am  paying  less  attention  to  things  that  are  wrong,  and 
looking  at  the  bright  side  all  the  time,  and  taking  things 
as  they  are.  Take  things  as  they  come,  and  you  will 
have  pictures  that  will  please  all  the  people. 

Another  thing  I  am  going  to  say  to  you ;  I  am  going  to 
show  you  where  I  can  turn  this  being  pleasant  to  acp 
count  I  have  a  friend  sitting  down  there  who  worked 
with  me  when  he  was  a  boy.  We  used  to  turn  over  to 
him  the  taking  of  pictures  of  the  babies,  etc. ;  and  he 
used  to  get  in  front  of  them  and  try  to  entertain  them ; 
and  we  would  hear  him  say,  "Look  at  the  monkey; 
look  at  the  monkey."  Why,  even  the  baby's  mother 
had  to  laugh.  There  was  no  monkey ;  only  she  laughed 
at  the  "monkey,"  that's  all.  [Laughter.]  Everybody 
saw  the  "  monkey."  So,  look  at  the  monkey.  I  think 
of  him  often,  and  I  always  think,  "  Look  at  the  mon- 
key!" 

That  taught  me  a  lesson.  He  never  told  the  mother 
to  "  look  pleasant"    She  thought  of  the  monkev. 

That  suggests  a  fbw  poinu.  We  do  not  need  to  tell 
people  anv  more  to  "  look  pleasant"  We  must  be  the 
thing,  and  we  will  bring  it  out  of  the  people.    Our  pic- 


tures must  reflect  the  right  atmosphere,  and  I  do  not  cam 
how  fine  otherwise  they  are,  they  will  not  have  the  sool 
In  them  that  will  give  them  life.  The  pictures  that  you 
will  see  in  some  great  gallery  may  not  some  of  them  be 
technically  correct  in  every  line,  but  now  and  again,  as 
you  look  at  one,  you  will  find  a  soul  speaking  out  of  it 
The  man  was  behind  the  artist,  and  it  is  the  man  who 
speaks  to  you.  That  is  what  we  have  to  get  from  our 
subjects :  the  soul  that  is  behind  the  man ;  you  must 
draw  that  out ;  get  that  into  the  pictuie,  and  I  do  not 
care  what  the  rest  of  It  is. 

What  we  get  out  of  people  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
what  we  put  into  them,  when  they  come  into  the  pres- 
ence of  a  pleasant  fellow  they  will  feel  they  are  pleasant 
too,  and  they  will  at  once  think  better  of  themselves. 
We  need  to  know  a  little  of  everything  to  be  able  to  pot 
ourselves  in  touch  with  the  people  we  come  in  contact 
with.  We  must  hold  ourselves  free  to  enter  into  the 
thoughts  and  the  lives  of  the  people  we  meet,  so  that  we 
can  draw  them  out ;  make  them  enjoy  being  in  the  room 
with  vou,  and  they  will  go  away  feeling  better.  Make  a 
pleasing  impression  upon  every  man  or  woman  that 
oomes  into  your  studio.  Don't  talk  to  them  about  their 
oonis,  but  help  them  to  bear  them  by  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  them.  fApplause.]  I  am  going  to  stop.  [Cries 
of  "  Go  on  I"]  If  I  go  on,  you  know,  there  is  no  end  to 
this.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  I  will  just  have  to  stop 
when  the  President  comes  over  and  sits  down  in  hu 
chair. 

Now,  that  is  an  advantage  to  you  in  many  ways,  but 
especially  in  the  daily  conduct  of  your  business.  Let 
me  give  you  a  little  incident  which  illustrates  this. 
When  we  went  to  our  meal  the  other  day  we  were  in  a 
fsarfhl  hurry,  because  we  were  late.  I  was  so  hurried 
that  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  get  my  tie  fixed  and  the 
little  details  of  my  toilet  Finally  we  got  into  the  din- 
ing-room. It  ¥ras  Ibll,  and  we  could  not  get  a  waiter 
right  away ;  but  the  head  waiter  brought  us  an  old  fel- 
low, who  moved  around  apparently  in  a  very  methodi- 
cal and  lifisless  sort  of  a  way ;  like  that  (illustrating), 
seemingly  moping  atwut.  We  were  in  a  terrible  hurry, 
as  I  said,  and  at  once  my  heart  went  down,  but  I  thought. 
Well,  we  will  make  the  best  of  it  and  wait,  so  we  waited. 
The  old  fellow  took  our  orders,  and  came  In  again  with 
a  smile,  placing  everything  in  its  proper  place,  without 
Aiss,  without  hurry.  He  arranged  all  the  necessaries 
of  the  table;  he  nut  the  salt  the  pepper,  the  oofiee, 
everything  in  its  place.  Then  be  said :  "Am  I  all  right 
as  fitr  as  I^e  gone  ?"  I  saw  at  once  we  had  struck  the 
right  man.  Ii  he  was  asked  for  anything  be  didn't  fly 
around  after  it  like  this  (illustrating) ;  he  simply  got  it 

We  kept  on  at  that  tanle,  and  I  found  that  that  old 
man  knew  every  time  that  I  was  in  the  room.  He  knew 
many  of  my  ways.  He  knew  that  I  didn't  eat  a  great 
deal.  He  anticipated  my  wants.  I  tell  you  before  I 
left  him  I  tipped  him  a  little  more  than  1  customarily 
do,  and  I  was  glad  they  gave  me  the  old  man.  I  was 
glad  I  bad  found  out  what  there  was  in  that  old  man, 
with  his  pleasant  smile.  I  tried  to  ezpre»  something  of 
this  to  him,  and  he  seemed  to  appreciate  it  and  when 
he  came  again  to  our  table  he  said,  "  I  see  you  are 
around  at  my  table  again,"  and  he  was  Just  as  pleasant 
and  as  nice  in  his  quiet  way  as  ever.  Now.  if  I  had  kept 
my  ruffled  side  out  I  would  never  have  enjoyed  that  old 
man,  nor  would  he  have  enjoyed  coming  to  me  the  next 
morning  and  telling  me  that  he  was  glad  to  see  me  at 
the  same  table  again.  See?  Now.  the  point  I  wish  to 
impress  by  that  is,  always  to  keep  the  best  side  out  no 
matter  how  things  go. 

Now,  here's  the  way  to  do  it.  Here's  my  recipe  fbr 
making  everything  "all  right."  Do  you  hear  that 
word?  "All  right"  I  tell  you  that  is  a  tremendous 
word,  which  I  feel  right  to  the  soles  of  my  feet.  You 
can  wake  me  up  in  my  sleep,  and  if  a  burglar  would 
come  in  I  would  say  "  All  right"  I  Applause.]  Ask  my 
wife  if  I  wouldn't  All  right.  Nothing  ever  cornea 
across  me  that  is  not  all  nght  If  anybody  bids  me 
good-bye  I  say  *'  All  right"  They  tell  a  joke  on  me  that 
one  day  there  was  a  young  girl  going  away  firom  our 
town  on  a  bicycle  for  Columbus.  We  went  down  to  see 
her  start  She  said  to  me,  "  Good-bye,  Mr.  HoUinger ;  I 
don't  think  I  will  ever  get  back  to  Dayton  and  see  you 
any  more."  I  fsaid,  "  All  right :  all  right."  And  it  was 
all  right.  Everything  is  all  right.  If  I  am  all  right, 
everything  else  will  be  all  right  Now,  that  is  the  thing. 
This  does  not  come  by  saying  it  once,  but  it  oomes  by 
knowing  that  all  things  work  together  for  our  good 
when  we  want  them  to  and  when  we  are  right  and 
enjoy  the  good  there  is  in  everything. 

Everything,  every  person,  has  gooa  in  them.  There  is 
not  a  bad  person  in  this  crowd  .None  of  you  are  any  worse 
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than  I  am ;  none  of  you  any  better.  I  don't  like  anyone 
to  say  he  1b  any  better  than  I :  nor  am  I  any  worse  ihan 
anybody  else.  Every  human  being  Is  good  in  a  way.  It 
Is  your  and  my  business  when  that  person  comes  Into 
our  presence  to  get  that  good  out  of  them.  When  I  meet 
anyone  and  I  keep  the  sweet  part  out,  It  will  draw  the 
sweet  out  of  them.  Everywhere  I  go  I  am  getting  the 
beautiful,  the  lovely,  the  sweet  side  uf  lile,  and  I  think 
that  almost  all  my  pictures  show  that,  and  it  they  do 
not  I  do  not  show  them  to  anybody  unless  they  »how 
forth  the  bef*t  theie  is  in  the  subject.  I  don't  care  how 
cross  somebody  is,  I  know  the  only  way  I  can  coonter- 
act  that  is  by  not  feeling  cross  myself.  If  things  don't 
go  right,  that's  all  right. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  more,  and  then  I  will  quit. 
You  will  never  get  the  best  out  of  people  until  you  are 
willing  to  trust  ihem.  I  went  to  tne  great  city  of  New 
York  prepared  to  trust  everyone  that  came  into  my 
place.  In  earlier  duys  I  used  to  tell  people  when  they 
came  up  to  the  desk,  "You  will  have  to  pay ;  don't  trust 
anybody ;  I  treat  everyone  alike  "  And  the  next  time 
we  met  that  man  and  I  didn't  feel  quite  so  kindly  to 
each  other.  I  learned  after  a  while  tnat  I  could  trust 
everybody,  and  things  moved  along  very  much  better, 
and  I  got  very  much  more  money  out  of  them.  Some 
of  you  probably  say,  "You  cannot  do  that  in  New 
York."  I  think  I  can,  for  you  know  that  every  person 
that  thinks  you  have  a  good  opinion  of  them  in  your 
town  likes  to  pass  you  on  the  strt^t,  and  everybody  that 
thinks  you  have  a  ba#  opinion  of  them  duesn't  want 
much  to  do  with  you  anywhere. 

There  Is  not  a  man  or  woman  or  a  child  that  is  going 
to  cheat  you  if  they  can  help  it  If  they  think  that  you 
are  all  right.  You  know  that.  [Applaube.J  You  may 
not  get  your  money  as  quick  as  you  want  it,  but  you 
will  get  It.  Trust  people  everywhere,  and  you  will  get 
your  pay.  Many  a  mother  has  lost  her  child  and  has  no 
picture  of  it  because  she  thought  she  had  to  pay  in  ad- 
vance or  she  couldn't  get  a  picture  taken  \ou  might 
have  taken  a  beautiful  picture  of  that  child  if  you  had 
been  willing  to  trust  that  mother.  Let  us  do  as  we  like 
to  have  others  do  to  us.  I  do  always  the  things  that  I 
would  like  to  have  people  do  to  me.  I  bought  some 
supplies  in  Cincinnati  from  a  concern  that  never  saw 
me  before.  I  selected  what  I  wanted,  and  Mild.  "  I  think 
I  win  take  this  piece  with  me.  "  They  said,  "  All  right." 
And  they  sent  tne  balance  to  New  York,  and  they  never 
said  pay  or  never  said  bill.  They  were  the  first  people  I 
paid  after  I  got  back  home.  I  felt  I  was  all  right.  I 
nave  tried  to  treat  every  person  I  have  oume  in  contact 
with  the  same  way.  Don't  Ulk  much  to  me  about  pho- 
tography. We  all  know  about  that ;  but  we  want  to 
know  how  to  live.  I  have  kept  this  room  full,  and  not 
a  man  has  left  his  seat,  yet  I  didn't  ask  anyone  of  you  to 
stay.  You  did  it.  Why?  Because  you  saw,  as  my  friend 
used  to  say,  *'  the  monkey."    [Applause.] 

President  Core :  The  gentleman  who 
next  appears  before  you  needs  no  intro- 
duction from  me.  In  fact,  not  anything 
that  anyone  could  say  or  which  anybody 
could  print  would  add  one  jot  to  his  laurels. 
Mr.  Griffith,  you  will  please  come  forward. 

Pictures  that  Live. 

Mb.  Pbksidknt,  Ladies  and  Gektlbiikn  :  I  want  to 
teU  you  what  Mr.  HoUinger  has  sot ;  he  has  got  religion. 
I  used  to  think  he  was  a  great  photographer  up  to  until 
an  hour  ago.  Now  I  think  he  has  missed  his  calling, 
and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  Methodist  ezhorter ; 
they  are  always  telling  you  they  are  all  right.  [A  voice, 
••  We  need  more  of  them."  J 

You  are  right.  He  is  doing  Just  the  veir  thing  that 
I  told  you  people  to  do  three  years  ago,  and  1  am  going 
to  steal  some  of  his  thunder.  I  told  you  three  years 
ago  to  "  look  pleasant,"  only  he  says  it  in  a  better  wav 
than  I  did.  I  will  bet  you  two  dollars  and  a  half,  which 
is  all  the  money  I  have  sot,  that  he  has  never  been  in 
the  presence  of  a  Methodist  minister  and  two  or  three 
deacons  and  hit  his  finger  with  a  hammer.  I  have  been 
in  that  place,  and  I  said  '*  Qod !"— "  bless  us  all !"— and 
I  just  saved  myself.  [Laughter.]  I  teU  you  Mr.  Hoi- 
linger  has  the  right  idea,  and  you  all  want  to  get  it. 
You  wlU  remember  that  I  said  to  you  that  when  you 
began  the  day  by  quarrelling  with  vour  wife  in  the 
morning,  and  went  away  without  kissing  the  baby,  you 


might  as  well  shut  up  your  shop  and  go  away  and  stay 
away,  because  you  would  not  do  any  business  that  day. 
He  said  he  did  not  want  to  talk  about  photography, 
that  you  knew  all  about  photography  that  was  neces- 
sary. I  believe  that.  I  think  that  by  the  evidence  of 
your  pictures  upstairs  you  do  know  something  about 
photography.  1  believe  that;  and  now,  then,  there  is 
one  who  knows  that  he  must  not  trust  to  his  chemicals 
and  plates  entirely,  but  that  he  must  give  this  part  of 
his  human  anatomy  some  Utile  chance  to  develop  that 
which  is  in  it. 

This  laboring  eternally,  this  eternal  grind  for  some- 
thing to  eat  and  wear,  is  the  curse  of  the  American 
peo^e  to-day.  You  need  not  do  that.  Why?  The 
men  who  get  rich  are  not  the  men  who  labor.  They 
are  the  men  who  let  somebody  else  do  the  work,  and  if 
you  people  will  put  brains  and  thought  and  study  into 
the  manipulation  of  your  chemicals,  your  plates,  and 
your  paper,  and  the  taking  of  vour  pictures,  then  you 
will  get  everything  that  Mr.  Uollinger  has  told  you  of. 
You  must  be  able,  however,  to  get  something  out  of 
your  subjects  that  was  not  there  before,  and  that  is 
what  will  require  the  greater  part  of  your  study  and 
skill.  I  know  Mr.  Todd  will  nay  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question,  but,  Mr.  Todd,  you  Just  keep  quiet. 
Everything  has  something  to  do  with  this  question. 
You  canuot  even  pick  up  a  piece  of  pottery,  if  you  are 
at  all  interested  in  art  on  any  side,  but  it  has  its  interest 
and  its  application  to  that  which  you  have  in  hand. 
I  hold  before  you  a  piece  of  glass  9000  years  old,  of 
marvellous  coloring,  painted  by  the  fingers  of  time, 
dipped  in  the  palette  of  eternity ;  colors  that  no  man  baa 
been  able  ever  to  get  in  any  other  way.  although  I 
understand  that  Timiny  has  been  working  in  New  York 
City  for  years  to  do  that  very  thing. 

1  have  mentioned  this  simply  because  I  wanted  yoa 
to  go  back  with  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  "Old 
Masters."  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Go 
upstairs  and  look  at  the  productions  of  men  that  have 
studied  those  old  masters.  Literary  men  have  to  go 
back  to  the  classics;  sculptors  have  to  go  back  to 
Greece  and  to  Athens  and  to  Rome  for  the  best  things. 
The  painter  does  that  to-day,  and  the  photographer 
must  also  do  so,  or  else  he  will  not  accomplish  any- 
thing. [Applause.]  If  you  are  going  to  take  up  any 
subject— let  It  be  a  single  portrait,  a  genre  picture,  or 
a  composition ;  you  must  begin  at  the  lountain-head. 
I  saw  a  portrait  a  short  Urae  ago  by  a  man  who 
paints  Indians.  He  had  painted  a  sqtiaw's  head  which 
was  much  admired.  People  looked  at  it  and  called  it 
wonderful.  Some  one  asked  me  If  the  picture  had 
been  taken  from  life?  I  said  "  No."  "  Why,"  said  the 
inquirer,  "  he  has  lived  among  them."  I  said,  '*  I  do 
not  care  if  he  has,  that  picture  never  was  painted  fh>m 
life."  ''  Why  not  ?"  "  Because  there  is  that  little  stone 
trinket  on  her  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  which 
never  is  worn  by  an  Indian  woman  except  she  be  mar- 
ried, and  this  is  said  to  be  a  picture  of  an  Indian 
squaw,  young  and  unmarried.  He  never  found  such  an 
one  wealing  that  form  of  ornament."  He  had  evidently 
seen  that  pretty  little  trinket  and  put  it  on  his  beautlAil 
Indian  head. 

A  short  Ume  ago  we  had  sent  to  ua  a  lot  of  material 
fh>m  %ypt.  Now,  there  isn't  anyone  that  knows  much 
about  Egypt ;  they  may  imagine  they  do,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  not  known.  Among  the  lot  was  a 
quantity  ol  beads.  Those  people  loved  beads,  and 
every  form  of  bead  had  its  symbolic  value  to  them ;  it 
was  in  its  own  peculiar  way  connected  with  the  woof 
and  web  of  their  lives.  We  wanted  to  place  the  beads 
in  the  form  ol  an  Egyptian  necklace,  and  sent  to  Egypt, 
to  Paris,  to  Dresden,  to  Rome,  to  Berlin,  and  to  Lon- 
don, asking  them  for  designs.  One  old  priest  of  that 
fkr  Egyptian  country  wrote  me,  "  You  need  no  design. 
Think  over  it,  dream  over  it,  like  those  old  priests  in 
the  temple,  until  at  length  it  appeals  to  your  very 
heart  and  soul,  and  you  will  make  it  rightly."  And 
1  found  that  was  right.  After  sending  it  on  to  them  I 
found  it  was  right,  every  bead  meant  something.  They 
cannot  be  strung  together  haphazard.  And  yet  many 
pictures  are  put  together  haphazard.  A  fellow  sees 
something  that  is  pretty,  and  he  puts  it  into  the  picture. 
The  old  masters  did  not  do  that.  And  in  that  fkithftil 
adherence  to  the  proper  criteria  we  must  follow  the 
usage  of  the  old  masters.  I  have  collected,  to  illustrate 
this  matter,  a  few  pictures  at  random.  I  have  pre- 
pared no  notes  of  my  talk ;  would  lose  my  place  if  I 
attempted  to  use  notes. 

Here  is  one  of  Rembrandt's.  Pirie  MacDonald->I  did 
not  hear  him  the  other  dav— gave  you  a  charming 
picture  ot  that  man,  I  am  toid.    That  man  was  ftill  tS 
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excuses;  he  did  not  work  very  hard,  but  his  pictures 
live  simply  because  he  had  that  thlDg  that  Mr.  Hollinger 
has  told  vou  about ;  he  could  brine  out  the  soul  of  the 
subjects  he  painted.  You  have  read  of  the  sort  of  a  man 
he  was— stiff,  stately,  full  of  natural  nobility  of  spirit  and 
demeanor.  You  have  all  met  such  characters.  I  go 
Into  a  store,  and  nobody  greets  me,  nobody  pays  any 
attention  to  me.  the  chances  are  that  if  I  want  to  buy 
anything  such  as  is  kept  in  that  store  I  will  at  least 
never  go  in  there  again,  simply  because  I  have  been  met 
in  a  cold  spirit.  Now,  I  want  to  be  warmly  greeted ; 
the  man  who  meets  me  mu8t  meet  me  half-way,  and  he 
is  the  man  I  want  to  see.  That  is  the  man  thai  1  like  to 
go  t)ack  to  again.  Mr.  HoUinger  has  the  right  f^pirit; 
be  happy,  and  the  world  will  be  happy  with  you; 
mourn,  and  you  will  mourn  alone.  Treat  the  whole 
world  as  a  looking-glass ;  smile  at  it.  and  It  will  smile  in 
return ;  frown,  and  you  will  get  a  frown  in  return. 

I  used  to  know  a  young  fellow  in  a  store  who  always 
was  having  trouble.  Somebody  had  a  better  Job  than  he 
had ;  somebody  had  sold  more  goods  than  he  had ; 
flomebody  else  had  gotten  the  inside  track  in  some  way. 
I  said  to  him  one  morning.  '  Charley,  this  is  Monday. 
Now,  for  God's  sake  go  out  and  whip  the  first  newsboy 
vou  find,  and  take  his  papers  away  from  him,  and  all 
nis  money,  and  come  back  and  tell  us  that  you  have 
beat  somebody  at  last ! "  1  hat  is  the  right  spirit ;  you 
want  to  go  out  to  meet  the  world  with  a  Joyous  disposi- 
tion, and  you  will  be  all  rigbt^except,  as  I  said,  when 
you  hit  your  finger  with  a  hammer,  and  then  It  will  be 
■all  wrong  for  a  moment  or  two !  But  you  can  swear  in 
auch  a  way  as  to  protect  yourself— as  I  did  I 

Murillo !  What  a  wonderflil  character !  You  do  not 
•wonder  that  he  could  paint  pictures.  He  was  a  man 
that  was  in  love  with  his  wife,  in  love  with  his  children, 
In  love  with  his  daughter ;  and  he  eternally  immortal- 
ized them  by  getting  them  into  every  picture  he  ever 
^id.     He  was  orlmlul  of  religious  feeling.     To  show 

iou  how  minutely  he  carried  his  religious  fervor  into 
is  work,  he  never  in  any  one  of  his  pictures  of  the 
Viigin  exposed  the  foot;  the  hands  he  painted,  but 
sever  the  feet ;  but  he  would  paint  a  beggar  until  you 
would  lall  in  love  with  the  beggar ;  all  his  beggars  were 
<!barming,  because  he  saw  in  uem  something  beside  the 
beggar.  He  saw  in  them  something  that  he  admired, 
aomething  that  the  world  admires  with  him ;  for  he  put 
it  into  the  picture  He  painted  fifty-two  Madonnas  in 
all  for  churches,  all  filled  with  the  holy  passion  of 
mother-luve,  some  breathing  forth  a  holy  reverence  in 
anticipation  of  being  the  mother  of  God ;  and  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  he  painted  a  beggar  he  gave  to 
bim  that  human  side  of  character  that  appealed  to  the 
multitude,  and  which  has  made  his  pictures  live.  He 
saw  in  his  beggar  subjects  not  simply  the  man,  or  the 
boy  who  posed  for  him,  but  the  something  that  was  to 
come  firom  his  brush  and  canvas. 

The  other  day,  in  Boston,  a  man  was  introduced  upon 
a  public  platform  in  these  words :  "  Forty  years  ago 
there  was  a  boy  returning  from  school  in  rags  in  a 
•certain  city  of  this  country ;  and  when  he  asked  to  be 
taken  across  the  river  which  he  had  to  cross  in  a  ferry, 
he  was  told  by  the  ferryman  whose  facilities  were  very 
meagre,  that  they  could  not  take  him  on  that  trip  be- 
cause they  were  loaded  down  with  passengers  who  were 
visitors,  and  as  he  had  no  money  he  must  wait.  Much 
to  his  chagrin,  accordingly  he  waited.  The  ferry-boat 
etarted  across  the  river,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  stream 
blew  up,  and  not  a  single  soul  on  board  was  saved. 
This  boy  stood  on  shore  and  watched  the  explosion. 
By  what  strange  providence  was  it  that  that  boy  was 
kept  off  that  boat?  That  boy  is  to-day  Bishop  Ireland, 
of  St.  Paul."    (Applause). 

Rubens,  a  man  flill  of  that  rich  character,  had  no 
sympathy  with  poverty,  and  could  not  paint  a  beggar- 
never  did.  If  be  had  done  so  he  would  have  clothed 
him  with  silks  and  satins,  because  he  himself  had  lived 
in  that  sort  of  an  atmosphere,  and  was  himself  a  diplo- 
mat. Every  picture  that  he  ever  painted  is  filled  with 
Xbe  color  of  silks  and  velvets  and  a  sparkle  of  precious 
stones  and  ieweJs,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  see  nor  could 
he  sympatnize  with  the  beggars  about  him^  He  was 
essentially  a  sensualist,  a  man  who  loved  magnificence, 
the  pomp  and  show  of  life.  And  while  he  was  lazy,  yet 
that  great  dome  of  bis  brain  constantly  inspired  him  to 
give  expression  to  those  things  that  were  going  on  In  his 
world,  which  were  reflected  by  the  soul  that  looks  out 
flrom  .behind  those  eyes  of  his.  It  was  that  powerflil 
mind  that  forced  him  to  do  the  things  he  did  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  labor  or  the  laborer;  on  the  other 
hand,  here  is  a  picture  by  Millet.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
a  picture  of  him.    He  spent  all  his  days  in  labor  in  that 


little  village  of  Barbison,  making  of  its  women  Ln  the 
fields  Madonnas,  throwing  a  halo  iVom  the  efif^lgence  of 
his  own  genius  about  its  toilers,  smelling  of  mother 
earth,  the  sweat  lh>m  whose  brows  dropped  upon  the 
fertile  fields.  I  never  want  to  see  the  ume  when  I  do 
not  have  to  work.  Toll  sweetens  all  the  best  things  of 
life.  But  anticipation  is  often  better  than  realiaauon ; 
BO  Millet  when  he  had  completed  his  grandest  work, 
his  magnificent  Angelus.  said  "  If  only  It  wins  fame  lam 
satisfied ;  yet  I  am  dissatisfied  with  my  realization."  Still, 
the  French  government  thought  so  much  of  this  paint- 
ing that  they  gaveSll5,000  to  bring  it  back  from  America, 
where  it  was  owned. 

Gainsborough,  he  who  gave  to  the  royal  ladies  of 
England  that  peculiar  charm  of  elegance  which  you  are 
all  copying  to-day  ;  and  you  complain  that  you  have  not 
the  advantage  of  ihoee  old-time  costumes  and  hats. 
Why,  walk  our  streets,  and  oh !  the  glorious  women  and 
the  men  that  you  see !  Full  of  sweet  rt^fiuement,  the 
dignity  and  grace  of  womanhood,  the  strength  of  man- 
hood, its  ambition,  its  resolute  will .'  Women  who  tread 
like  queens,  whom  you  only  have  to  get  before  your 
cameras  to  catch  that  spirit  which  their  own  disposition 
and  temperament  reflects.  Y'ou  will  not  have  to  put  in 
any  of  yourself.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  can  do  that 
by  the  adjustment  of  a  tripod  behind  their  heads,  or 
compelling  them  to  assume  some  unnatural  attitude, 
putting  one  foot  first,  which  they  never  do.  No  use  to 
try  and  make  out  of  tbem  what  they  are  not,  and  no 
need  to  do  so.  It  Is.  indeed,  impossible  to  do  that.  You 
will  never  make  kid  gloves  out  of  mules'  ears.  Ituaed 
to  be  said,  you  know,  that  you  oould  not  make  a  whistle 
out  of  a  sow's  tail.  That  Is  no  longer  true,  for  in  1876,  at 
the  Centennial,  they  had  a  whistle  made  of  a  pig's  tail, 
and  you  could  blow  it ;  but  that  one  &ct  remains  thai 
you  cannot  make  kid  gloves  out  of  mules'  ears.  Oatch 
your  people,  and  you  will  find  they  are  a  magnificent 
lot  Be  carenil  of  your  accessories ;  if  you  notice,  in 
these  paintings  the  accessories  are  few,  and  care  is  taken 
that  they  do  not  overshadow  the  main  figure. 

Here  is  a  picture  by  Boll,  the  "  Flight  into  BgypL** 
See  what  a  deeply  reverent  spirit  is  reflected  here.  No 
matter  what  your  religion,  whether  Catholic,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  or  whatever  you  are,  when  you  stand 
before  this  picture  it  moves  you.  And  I  do  not  believe 
when  you  get  before  St.  Peter  he  will  ask  you  what 
church  you  belonged  to  down  here;  he  will  ask  you 
how  good  you  were  and  what  you  did  here  for  others. 
(Applause).  When  you  do  good  you  are  opening  up  new 
avenues  of  sunshine,  and  you  will  find  this  a  recipe 
equal  to  Mr.  Hollinger's  "All  right."  It  is  that  which 
we  do  ior  others  that  counts  for  our  happiness,  not  what 
we  do  for  ourselves.  Oh  !  the  stingy  people  that  are  in 
the  world  who  think  they  are  accumulating  something 
for  themselves.  Not  so !  It  is  the  man  who  is  free,  noi 
that  he  shall  take  from  his  family,  and  impoverish  them 
in  order  to  be  generous  with  the  world  at  laige,  but  he 
is  fbee  with  bis  cheerlXilness.  his  advice,  his  help,  doing 
every  kind  act  that  he  can  tor  a  brother.  There  is  many 
'  a  man  in  this  town  who  pats  his  swelling  chest  and 
says,  "Well,  I  am  all  rigbt,^'  when  if  some  good  fHend 
in  whom  he  had  confidence  would  catch  him  by  the 
coat-tails  and  say  to  him,  "  You  are  an  infernal  fool," 
and  get  him  to  see  a  little  bit  of  it,  he  would  turn 
around  and  say,  "I  guess  I  am  about  half-way  fooL" 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  father  who  had  a  son 
that  was  not  very  bright,  and  the  boy  was  g^ng  to  a 
party.  His  father  said  to  him;  "Now,  Just  keep  yonr 
mouth  shut,  and  you  will  not  make  any  mistakes.^'  The 
boy  said  he  would.  A  couple  of  charming  young  ladies 
came  by  and  said  to  him,  "  Good  evening.'^  He  said  noth- 
ing Another  came  along  with  her  friend  and  said  to  him. 
"  How  are  you  enjoying  yourself?"  But  he  never  saio 
a  word.  And  the  pretty  girl  said  to  her  companion, 
"Oh !  come  along;  don't  stay  here.  Y^ou  can  see  that 
he  is  nothing  but  a  fool  I"  They  knew  him  for  a  Ibol 
even  with  his  mouth  shut.  A  man  often  needs  a  good 
honest  criticism  from  some  one  that  does  not  know  Elm. 
I  have  got  it  walking  along  the  street .-  good,  honest, 
wholesome  criticism  ;  and  a  good  part  of  it  was  troe  ! 
And  I  would  think,  "  Now,  look  here,  by  the  gods,  I  will 
change  that  part  of  it  anyhow,  if  I  can.  He  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  say  that  again." 

A  short  time  ago  I  lectured  in  Boston.  In  giving  the 
lecture  I  indulged  in  some  fiights  of  fancy  on  Vandyck, 
and  now  and  then  I  suppose  I  used  some  word-painting. 
I  tried  especially  to  describe  that  scene  where  Charl<si. 
was  lying  in  his  coffin,  and  Vandyck,  stepping  op  to 
that  cold  clay  of  the  man  who  had  been  his  Mend,  took 
the  necklace  of  lace  and  adjusted  it  about  his  throat,  so 
that  it  would  cover  the  wound  made  in  severing  the 
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head.  I  described  the  Incident  as  vividly  as  I  knew 
bow.  Tbe  next  day  tbe  Boston  Tranaeript  came  out  and 
made  some  comments  upon  my  grammar,  referring  to 
flome  slips  tbat  I  had  maoe.  But  the  one  thing  that  was 
troubling  me  was  not  that  sort  of  a  criticism ;  but  it 
came  to  me  as  I  Journeyed  home,  "  Loolc  here,  you  de- 
scribed Vandyck  as  adjusting  tbe  necklace  about 
Charles  I.'s  throat;  now,  what  about  that?"  There 
was  Just  a  &int  suspicion  in  my  mind  that  my  dates 
were  not  right.  And  I  went  to  the  library  in  the  morn- 
ing and  looked  the  matter  up,  and  I  found  that  Van- 
dyck had  been  dead  eight  years  when  Charles  I.  was 
beheaded.  Now,  the  Boston  Trarucript  did  not  see  that. 
They  did  not  see  the  graver  historical  blunder  I  made, 
but  saw  that  I  had  slipped  in  some  words  occasionally 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  used  Just  so,  and  did  not 
properly  round  out  the  sentence.  I  am  very  glad  they 
cid  not  see  the  greater  blunder,  because  they  would 
have  stamped  my  history,  you  know,  as  not  '*  all  right." 

Tbe  week  we  celebrated  the  two  hundredth  birthday 
of  Detroit  I  tried  to  find  out  Just  where  the  French  came 
<down  and  landed.  I  suppose  I  had  a  couple  of  hundred 
letters  fh)m  different  gentlemen  to  prove  that  they  bad 
landed  all  tbe  way  from  the  Old  Point  Club  House, 
which  is  four  miles  from  here,  down  to  the  River  Rouge, 
which  is  seven  miles  distant.  Now,  I  presume  that  any 
one  knows  that  is  a  fact  that  we  could  not  precisely  de- 
termine. So  we  landed  Cadillac  as  we  thought  he  ought 
to  be  landed. 

I  speak  of  these  things  because  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
ihe  Importance  of  attention  to  the  smaller  details.  We 
have  to  study  the  accessories,  but  we  are  not  to  give 
them  too  much  importance.  I  have  spoken  again  and 
again  about  this  aiagoual  line— this  line  of  oblioulty. 
See  how  charmingly  Boll  employs  it.  Oh !  I  wish  I  had 
these  pictures  enlarged  as  mucn  as  it  was  possible— as 
big  as  the  side  of  the  house— so  that  I  could  the  better 
show  you  their  finer  points,  and  you  could  all  be  able  to 
see  them  easily.  Some  of  you  are  not  able  clearly  to  see 
these  small  picturee  flrom  where  you  sit.  If  one  can  take 
time  to  look  at  a  picture  it  will  tell  iUown  story.  Svery 
now  and  then  you  hear  a  man  or  a  woman  saying  that  the 
world  owes  them  a  living.  Let  me  tell  you,  my  fklend, 
the  world  does  not  owe  you  a  cent.  "  The  world  owes 
me  a  living"  is  a  motto  fit  to  be  written  over  a  den  of 
thieves.  The  world  owes  you  only  what  you  work  for, 
and  when  you  work  for  the  best  things  there  may  be 
people  tbat  will  pass  you  by  and  say,  '*  Oh  !  well,  he  is 
off  the  track."  Never  mind.  You  may  be  fifty  years 
ahead  of  the  profession  you  are  in ;  but  in  this  world 
•every  man  Is  at  the  last  measured  for  Just  exactly  what 
he  is  worth  by  somebody. 

De  Bra  was  a  man  who  painted  tbe  peasantry.  He 
tried  to  get  that  efiEbct  of  Arcadia ;  that  which  we  have 
•all  read  of  if  we  have  never  seen  ;  which  we  have 
dreamed  of,  but  no  one  has  ever  realized,  or  will  ever 
realize.  His  style  contrasts  strongly  with  that  of  Van- 
dyck. I  have  two  of  his  works  here  that  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  as  being  portraits  ihat  are  very  charming  in 
my  estimation. 

Raphael !  How  many  of  you  have  seen  a  boy  like 
tbat,  whose  very  soul  shone  out  of  bis  eyes ;  yet  you  have 
fiiiled  to  get  that  soul  into  his  photograph.  Raphael 
made  pictures  that  live,  because  be  made  them  full  of 
•character.  Hero  is  a  frivolous  lady ;  you  have  all  seen  such 
an  one  many  a  time.  Isn't  that  perfect  truth  to  nature ; 
.something  worth  striving  for?  Can  you  do  it?  It  is  only 
by  keeping  to  the  old  models  that  you  will  realize  this. 
You  have  to  give  study  and  thought  to  your  work  to  pro- 
duce a  picture  like  that.  There  is  no  background  of  any 
consequence ;  simple  and  quiet,  yet  it  is  tilled  with  char- 
acter that  appeals  to  every  man  and  every  woman. 

Hoffiier,  tne  great  English  portrait  painter.  See  the 
4:barm  that  he  puts  into  tbat  child !  Can  you  better  it? 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  three  hundred  years  ago. 
complained  that  the  human  figure  had  been  represented 
In  every  conceivable  position.  There  was  no  other  at- 
titude in  which  you  could  arrange  it  so  you  could  ex- 
press some  new  thought,  or  conception,  or  tell  a  new 
story.  But.  as  I  said  to  you  a  year  ago,  there  are  hundreds 
<yt  romantic  or  soul-stirring  stories  connected  with  every 
stone,  every  rock,  stream  or  vale  in  all  this  broad  land 
that  will  turnish  you  inspiration  for  your  subjects. 

This  picture  by  Lawrence  is  the  portrait  of  the  son  of 
Napoleon  I.  Do  you  wonder  that  that  father  spent 
hours  sitting  in  the  chair  at  St.  Helena  wishing  con- 
stantly for  a  picture  of  that  son?  While  down  at  the 
little  custom-bouse  at  Jamestown  there  was  lying  that 
oil  painting  which  the  officials  would  not  allow  brought 
up  to  him  at  Linwood,  nor  allow  him  to  send  for  it. 
One  man  said  to  me :  "  If  I  owned  a  picture  of  my  boy 


like  that,  all  the  possessions  of  a  Rockefeller  would  not 
take  it  from  me."  You  want  pictures  to  live ;  yet  do  not 
forget  the  money  side.  Take  people  as  they  come  to 
you.  Do  the  best  for  them  that  you  can ;  but  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  there  is  something  higher  which 
you  are  working  for ;  something  that  willli  ve.  Use  every 
means  you  can  employ  to  secure  this,  and  then  you  will 
make  pictures  that  will  live  after  you.    I  thank  yon. 

President  Core :  You  must  none  of  you 
forget  that  at  2.30  this  afternoon  we  will 
hear  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining 
address  by  Mr.  Lucius  Hitchcock,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  I  would  hke  you  all  to  be  present. 
This  address  will  be  concluded  in  ample 
time  for  you  to  take  the  trolley  ride  at 

On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  2.30  P.M. 


SECOND    DAY AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  recess, 
President  E.  P.  Core  in  the  chair. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  the 
Association  to  the  display  of  pictures  by 
the  Brush  and  Lens  Club  of  Boston,  and 
extended  a  general  invitation  to  the  audi- 
ence to  view  the  same. 

President  Core :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  this 
afternoon  a  gentleman  who  has  won  fame 
in  the  magazine  world,  and  whose  name  is 
perhaps  familiar  to  many  of  those  here. 
He  is  just  from  Buffalo,  a  place  where  I 
understand  that  electricity  has  created  new 
history  in  the  light  world,  and  he  is,  per- 
haps, in  view  of  that,  more  than  usually 
endowed  to  shed  light  on  art  subjects. 
He  will  now  address  you — Mr.  Lucius  W. 
Hitchcock. 

The  Elements  of  Composition, 

It  is  evident  to  a  discriminating  observer  that  the  old- 
fkshioned,  purely  mechanical  photograph— I  mean  sim- 

81y  the  work  of  a  machine— -is  doomed  to  disappear, 
ot  but  what  one  still  finds  such  displayed  in  glass  cases 
in  all  our  large  cities  as  well  as  in  the  country  towns, 
where  the  crayon  portrait  flourishes,  but  one  is  also  glad 
to  notice  the  work  of  men  who  are  really  artistic— men 
who  do  something  more  than  simply  push  the  button. 

No  one  is  more  astonished  or  pleased  at  the  progress 
you  have  made  than  the  painters.  As  your  work  grows 
more  refined  and  artistic  you  are  cultivating  the  popular 
taste  in  the  right  direction.  The  art  of  photography  has 
done  much  for  that  of  painting.  The  animal  painters 
were  struggling  in  the  dark  until  the  camera  came  to 
their  assistance,  revealing  to  them  the  real  movements 
of  animals.  Photography,  like  painting,  has  its  limita- 
tions ;  but  one  can  help  the  other,  and  they  should  go 
hand-in- hand.  I  have  had  many  a  hint  fh>m  the  camera, 
and  I  should  be  pleased  if  on  this  occasion  I  can  impart 
a  lew  hints  on  composition  in  return. 

What  you  have  already  done  along  the  lines  of  artistio 
work,  beyond  the  mere  represensation  of  nature,  has 
been  remarltably  artistic  and  promises  much  for  the 
Ititure.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  technical  side  of  your 
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profiMaion  has  been  carried  almost  to  perfection.  Your 
new  papers  of  varioua  kinds  are  capable  nf  giving  the 
most  tender  and  plastic  qualities.  Your  lenses  are  be- 
coming more  perfect  every  day,  and  you,  wbo  use  them, 
seem  to  be  keeping  pace. 

If  a  picture  is  beautiful  It  must  be  good  in  one  or  all 
of  three  things :  color,  composition,  and  drawing.  Your 
work  as  yet  is  limited  to  monotone.  As  for  drawing,  the 
camera  is  the  greatest  draughtsman  in  tbe  world.  So  in 
pictorial  photography,  your  problem  is  largely  a  matter 
of  composition  or  arrangement. 

1  shall  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  give  you  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  compositiun  and  the  reasons  for  them 
When  there  are  any.  in  the  broad  field  of  art,  however, 
one  can  only  give  theories  on  wblch  to  work.  The 
essence  of  art  is  originality,  and  not  a  thing  to  be  labelled 
with  anyone's  rubber  stamp.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
art  abhors  more  than  another  it  is  dogma ;  so  that,  in 
what  1  shall  have  to  tay,  consider  it  rather  as  a  prin- 
ciple along  which  you  may  struggle  toward  the  light 
than  a  set  of  rules  or  recipes  by  which  to  make  a  picture. 
Let  me  be  fhink  in  tbe  start.  If  you  do  not  feel  the  thing 
and  do  not  have  It  in  you  your  progress  will  be  doubt- 
ful, for  art  is  not  so  cold  a  thing  that  it  can  be  handed 
around  like  a  recipe  for  dougbuuts.  It  can  come  only 
Arom  tbe  soul,  whether  the  instrument  of  its  expression 
be  a  camera  or  a  brush. 

Composition  is  the  art  of  arranging  the  objects  to  be 
depicted  BO  that  the  eye  shall  be  gracefully  led  into  the 
picture  and  centred  upon  the  important  thing;  or  It 
shall  be  such  a  combination  of  spaces  so  varied  with 
light  and  dark  as  to  make  a  decorative  whole. 

variation,  you  must  know,  is  the  keynote  of  good 
composition.  The  skilful  variation  of  space,  light,  and 
color,  or  light  and  dark,  covers  tbe  entire  field.  This 
scheme  of  variation  is  bom  of  nature  Itself.  It  governs 
every  beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  and  has  Its  culmina- 
tion in  the  human  figure.  For  instance,  take  the  arm. 
The  upper  arm  is  heavy  and  stout ;  the  forearm  is  longer 
and  more  slender ;  the  hand  is  of  another  form,  with 
fingers  of  varied  lengths,  each  finger  with  three  Joints  of 
a  difl'erent  length,  tapering  to  the  end.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  Is  constructed  on  the  same  plan— a  tree,  with 
its  limbs  of  varied  length  and  thickness,  tapering  to  the 
leaves,  whose  veluings  repeat  the  construction  of  the 
whole. 

I  wish  to  make  this  principle  of  variation  and  its  rela- 
tion to  art  as  clear  as  possible,  so  I  shall  start  from  first 
principles— the  variation  of  fiat  spaces  as  appUed  to 
decorative  design. 

Arthur  Dow,  in  his  little  book  on  Elementary  Compott- 
tiofit  makes  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  essential  quality 
of  any  composition  is  its  decorative  value,  making  the 
realistic  representation  of  secondary  Importance.  He 
re-draws  several  masterpieces  in  their  big  masses  of  light 
and  dark,  omitting  all  detail,  to  prove  his  statement 
In  other  words,  he  claims  a  picture  should  be  beantlfUl 
trom  tbe  mere  arrangement  of  light  and  dark  within  a 
given  space,  regardless  of  what  it  represents,  and  he 
carries  the  same  principles  that  govern  flat  decorative 
.design  into  picture  composition  itself,  and  his  examples 
of  the  principles  of  space  variation  are  so  vivid  and 
clear  that  I  shall  give  you  in  a  rough  way  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Dow  commences  with  the  idea  that  pictorial  art  is 
a  space  art.  First  of  all,  the  filling  of  a  flat  space ;  in 
putting  anything  Into  it  the  variauon  of  spaces  should 
be  the  first  consideration  of  composition,  whether  it  is  a 
design  or  a  picture. 

If  we  place  an  object  in  the  centre  we  have  no  varia- 
tion at  all,  as  all  the  spaces  between  it  and  its  borders 
are  equal.  He  will  Ulce,  for  instance,  a  simple  square 
and  show  how  much  more  beautiful  it  is  when  broken 
up  into  varied  spaces  than  when  like  spaces  are  used. 
Tbe  square,  to  begin  with,  is  not  so  attractive  a  space  to 
put  a  picture  into,  because  its  sides  are  not  varied,  hence 
monotonous. 

Fancy  the  square  broken  up  Into  equal  spaces,  like  a 
checker-board,  without  the  ordinary  variation  of  dark 
and  light,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  monot- 
onous figure.  It  has  no  beauty  or  artistic  value  what- 
ever. Now,  on  tbe  other  hand,  let  us  take  the  same 
square  and  break  it  into  varied  spaces,  still  using  straight 
lines,  and  still  going  directly  ttom  one  side  to  the  other. 
At  once  art  appears,  and  we  have  something  interesting. 
In  both  cases  the  design  was  limited  to  the  square  and 
straight  lines  in  two  directions.  (The  speaker  here 
Illustrated  by  sketches  on  the  blackboard.) 

Kow  carry  the  variations  still  fUrther,  and  use  varied 
lengths  and  widths  of  lines,  and  your  combinations  are 
more  beautiful. 

Add  to  this  oblique  and  curved  lines,  with  color,  and 


we  have  all  tbe  elements  that  go  to  make  a  beaniifol 
Persian  rug 

The  rectangle, with  its  unequal  sides,  one  beinff  longer 
than  the  other,  will  for  that  reason  lend  Itself  more 
readily  to  a  greater  and  more  pleasing  varietv  of  spaces. 
Consequently  it  is  a  more  interesting  shape  for  a  {dctuie 
or  a  design. 

These  hame  principles  can  be  observed  in  a  beautifal 
tower,  a  fine  old  sideooard,  or  the  fiacade  of  a  building. 

This  may  seem  a  little  remote  from  the  subject  of 
composition,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you  bow 
these  very  rules  are  directly  applicable  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  picture. 

It  very  often  happens  that  the  pilncipal  masseft  of 
your  picture  are  rectangular  in  form.  If  vou  have  a 
subject  that  takes  in  a  doorway,  buildings,  tables,  chairs, 
etc.,  the  placing  of  these  ivctanKles,  one  within  the 
other,  will  play  a  large  part  in  the  composition  of  your 
picture ;  and  tney  should  be  so  placed  in  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  the  picture  boundary  as  to  give  the  most 
pleasing  variation  of  space. 

For  instance,  take  a  small  rectangular  anmngement  of 
an  old  Japanese  print.  (Referring  to  sketch  of  same.) 
You  will  notice  that  in  placing  these  rectangles  tbe 
artist  was  careAil  not  to  repeat  areas ;  that  is.  to  get  the 
neatest  possible  variety  of  spaces.  Very  often  you  will 
aiscuver  you  can  greatly  improve  a  picture  by  trimming 
it  lu  a  diflferent  way.  This  is  something  you  have 
already  known,  no  doubt,  and  you  probably  have 
already  noticed  that  your  picture  looks  best  when  trim- 
med to  give  the  greatest  variety  of  spaces 

It  is  often  true  that  the  same  sunlect  may  be  photo- 
graphed in  several  dlfl'erent  ways,  all  of  them  good,  by 
simply  playing  upon  diftbrent  combinations  of  spaces. 

we  will  now  consider  the  arrangement  ot  a  simple 
little  landscape,  and  see  how  much  we  can  make  of  it, 
purely  by  tbe  variation  of  its  spaces,  using  the  same 
principles  that  we  applied  to  our  rectangular  arrange- 
ments. (Sketching.)  Now  let  us  try  another  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  thing. 

A  certain  Judgment,  however,  must  be  used  In  pie- 
scrvlng  balance  as  well  as  in  getting  variety.  If  the  prio- 
dple  of  variation  is  carried  beyond  reason,  to  extremes, 
tbe  sense  of  balance  and  proportion  is  dt«(royed.  These 
are  things  you  must  feel  in  order  to  do  sucoessAiUy.  No^ 
one  can  teach  you. 

We  will  now  treat  the  same  little  subject  at  much 
closer  range.  (Here  the  speaker  again  baa  recourse  to 
the  blackboard  to  illustrate  his  point.) 

I  want  to  warn  you  against  making  an  infallible  mle 
for  this  scheme  of  arrangement.  You  will  discover  that 
art  is  far  worse  than  English  gi^immar.  You  no  sooner 
get  a  rule  than  you  are  told  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  it.  For  instance,  you  have  been  told  to  get  the 
greatest  potsible  variety  in  your  spaces;  but  Uiere  is 
another  kind  of  composition,  of  a  more  conventional 
type,  in  which  the  repetition  of  a  fbrm  or  space  gives 
dignity  and  efiect.  Numbers  are  dignified  ana  efibctive 
when  they  are  not  monotonous.  But  even  oonventioiial 
com  position  is  simply  another  form  of  variation.  Like 
figures  side  by  side,  or  like  figures  or  forms  on  either 
side  of  a  common  centre,  though  in  themselves  monotr 
onous,  give  variety  and  contrast  to  the  individual  figures 
or  forms  that  are  in  the  same  composition.  ( I Uustrating.) 
Nearly  all  the  laige  mural  decorations  of  Puvis  de  Cba- 
vannes  are  constructed  on  this  scheme,  and  lend  them- 
selves well  to  architectural  surroundings. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  talked  about  tbe  variation  of 
space  only,  important  as  Ustr  as  it  goes,  but  only  one- 
third  of  tbe  problem  of  composition. 

I  now  wish  to  speak  of  the  variation  of  tbe  line,  of  its 
peculiar  kind  of  beauty,  and  why  it  is  so.  Take  a  straight 
line.  It  certainly  is  not  artistic.  Nature  knows  that, 
for  she  will  have  none  of  tbem.  Take  varied  comMoa- 
tions  of  a  straight  line.  These  are  more  beautifhl,  and 
are  capable  of  good  geometrical  design. 

Now  let  us  take  the  arc  or  circle.  As  a  line  it  is  still 
more  beautlftil,  but  it  has  no  variations,  and  is  monot- 
onous, like  the  other. 

Now,  take  the  variation  of  the  curve,  and  you  have 
the  most  beautii\il  single  line  one  can  draw,  the  com- 
pound curve,  or  tbe  8  line.  It  is  this  S  line  that 
plays  such  an  Important  part  in  composition  ;  not  that 
we  see  the  line  actually  drawn  in  the  picture,  but  we 
feel  the  eioeep  and  grace  of  it  nmning  through  the  entixe 
arrangement. 

I  don't  like  to  be  dogmatic,  especially  about  that 
which  applies  to  art,  but  in  a  perftet  composition  the 
point  of  view  should  be  presumably  Ttom  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  in  ftont ;  and  the  eye  should  be  drawn  tats 
the  pictures,   describing  a  gracefhl  8  line  as  it  goes 
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ftom  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  until  it  ends  in 
the  distance.  For  InRtance,  in  the  little  sketch  I  have 
lust  drawn  we  are  presumably  just  outside  of  the  fkame, 
in  the  centre.  The  flrsi  thing  that  arrests  our  attention 
is  the  larffe  tree,  nolwithstaudlng  it  is  quite  a  distance 
fh>m  us.  Looking  again,  you  wilfobserve  the  fthore  line 
has  conspired  with  the  large  and  small  stones  in  the  fore- 
ground to  make  a  graceful  curved  line  that  uncon- 
sciously leads  the  eye  to  the  main  point  of  interest  One 
does  not  aettmlty  see  a  curved  line  In  the  picture,  you 
understand,  but  the  eye,  in  passing  from  one  thing  to 
another,  is  led  in  the  path  of  a  curve.  The  tree  itself 
carries  out  the  curve,  turning  it  back  into  the  picture, 
and  the  birds  in  the  sky  complete  the  S.  It  gives  what 
one  would  call  a  fine  sweep.  This  B  line  is  the  main* 
flprl  ng  of  good  composition .  You  wil  1  observe  i  ts  soften  ■ 
ing  influence  over  angles  in  nature.  She  artfully  rounds 
thera  over  or  softens  them  by  adjacent  lines,  and  yon 
will  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  human  figure,  as 
it  corabiues  all  the  esf^entials  in  the  beautiful  variation 
of  line  as  well  as  mass  and  color.  So,  in  passing,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  it. 

The  ugly  and  repulsive  angles  of  the  skeleton  are 
softened  and  made  beautifiil  by  the  soft,  flowing,  com- 
pound curved  lines  of  the  muscles  that  cover  them. 

We  have  discovered  that  the  curve  is  more  beautlAil 
than  the  angle,  but  the  curve  often  needs  the  abrupt 
strength  of  the  angle,  to  show  olT  its  more  subtle  charm. 
However,  the  curve  must  be  the  important  line,  and  you 
can  always  manipulate  your  lighUi  and  darks  with  your 
accessories  so  as  to  soften  any  angular  abniptneoi. 

Sometimes  an  angle  is  so  obtrusive  that  it  is  expedient 
to  cover  it  up  entirely ;  but  straight  lines  and  angles 

rye  a  certain  strength  and  make  a  good  eontrast  to  the 
line,  as  well  as  a  variation  ot  it.  In  fact,  you  must 
constantly  keep  the  thought  of  variation  before  you. 
One  quality  will  beautify  another,  while  If  like  qualities 
are  used  we  have  monotony.  It  is  like  a  voice  with  too 
much  tremulo.  which,  when  used  all  the  time,  ceases  to 
be  efliective,  even  giving  a  sense  of  weakness,  but 
which,  when  properly  varied  with  clear,  even  tones,  is 
very  telling. 

We  have  considered  the  variation  of  space  and  line. 
We  will  now  consider  the  variation  of  color  and  Uoht 
and  dark,  the  manipulation  of  which  has  more  to  do 
with  the  poetry  and  feeling  of  a  picture  than  any  of  the 
other  elements  of  composition. 

I  shall  speak  of  color,  as  the  term  is  used  by  illus- 
trators, meaning  richness  of  black  and  white.  The  two 
extremes  of  your  palette  are  black  and  white,  something 
yon  must  appreciate  from  the  beginning  and  use  dis- 
criminatingly. They  are  your  last  trumps.  Don't  play 
them  too  quickly.  If  you  are  very  lavish  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  all  over  the  picture,  you  have  nothing 
left  for  the  accent  or  the  efTecttve  touch.  Be  willing  to 
aacrlflce  certain  things  for  the  beautifying  of  something 
else.  Now,  black  and  white  are  naturally  most  eflTectlve 
together,  and  if  you  will  carefully  keep  both  of  these 
extremes,  that  is,  pure  black  and  pure  white,  out  of  the 
bulk  of  the  pictures,  saving  them  for  the  important 
place,  where  you  can  bring  them  into  strong,  sharp 
contrast  together,  you  will  discover  how  elTectlve  they 
are.  Too  much  black  in  a  picture  takes  the  atmosphere 
out  of  it.  Pure  black.  Is  local  color  and  is  not  trana- 
parent.  If  you  can  photograph  the  air  between  your 
lens  and  what  is  a  dead  black  background  in  nature,  It 
will  not  come  out  quite  black  in  the  picture,  and  conse- 
quently will  not  take  the  force  out  of  whatever  black 
accents  you  may  have  in  the  middle  distance. 

This  abuse  of  black  and  white  is  a  common  defect  in 
the  ordinary  photograph,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  inability 
of  the  camera  to  render  accumtely  color  values 

By  the  variation  of  your  lights  and  darks  vou  can  do 
most  anything  you  wish.  You  can  place  the  interest 
where  you  please,  soften  some  lines,  orlng  out  others, 
and  aid  the  ordinary  lines  of  perspective  in  making  the 
picture's  depth  more  effective. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  depth  as  a  quality,  not  apart 
from  spacing,  line  and  color,  but  rather  a  very  beautiful 
result  to  be  nad  by  the  skilful  use  ot  them  all. 

Simply  straight,  single  point  perspective  Is  stifT.  of 
course,  though  all  lines  that  lead  into  a  picture  are  good. 
Take  a  railroad  and  telegraph  wires.  Here  we  nave 
afmple  geometrical  depth,  and  to  a  great  extent  the 
effect  is  pleasing,  but  tne  lines  are  long  and  unbroken, 
-with  no  variation,  and  consequently  monotonous.  It 
isn't  what  one  would  call  picturesque. 

Now  take  a  little  sketch  by  Anton  Mauve—'*  Sketch- 
ing." This,  like  the  railroad,  is  built  on  a  general  plan 
of  single  point  perspective ;  but  the  lines  are  broken  and 
the  light  and  dark  masses  are  so  varied  as  to  draw  the 


eye  into  the  picture  along  a  pleasant  swaying  line,  bring- 
ing the  strongest  contrast  into  the  middle  distance. 
Never  put  the  strong  contrast  into  the  immediate  tore- 
ground  of  your  picture.  It  Is  far  more  effective  in  the 
middle  distance,  attracting  the  eye  at  once  and  giving  a 
sense  of  depth  that  is  very  pleasing.  This  is  a  common 
trick  of  most  Illustrators. 

Another  way  of  getting  depth  is  to  contrast  the  planes 
of  your  picture  with  light  and  dark.  A  shadow  thrown 
over  the  foreground  will  concentrate  the  interest  more 
definitely  on  the  principal  object  under  fbll  light  in  the 
middle  distance.  Often  the  principal  group,  treated  in 
dark  silhouette  against  simple  light  in  the  plane  be- 
yond will  increase  the  depth  of  the  picture.  Cloud 
shadows  will  often  make  very  plessing  combinations 
this  way,  giving  a  sense  of  greater  depth,  as  one  Hue  of 
distance  i»  silhouetted  in  ligbt  or  dark  against  the  plane 
beyond.  Placing  several  planes  of  perspective  with  dif- 
ferent vanishing  points,  one  behind  the  other,  is  also  an 
effective  way  or  getting  a  beautiful  sweep  and  a  sense 
of  great  depth ;  but  in  doing  this,  Rreat  care  should  be 
used  in  keeping  the  interest  in  the  picture,  and  not 
allowing  the  lines  of  the  first  plane  to  run  abruptly  out 
of  the  picture.     It  can  be  avoided  by  skllfUlly  using 

f'our  accessories,  or  parts  of  the  picture  itself;  to  turn  the 
ine  back  into  the  picture. 

[At  this  point  the  lecturer  further  illus- 
trated his  positions  by  employing  lantern 
slides,  showing  some  fine  specimens  of 
work  by  Abbey,  Sargent,  Whistler,  and 
other  famous  artists. "I 

I  have  a  slide  of  a  painting  by  Abbey  that  illustrates 
this  perfectly.  I  should  like  to  say.  right  here,  of  your 
picture  the  same  thing  that  William  Morris  says  about 
your  home :  "  Have  nothing  In  it  that  is  not  either  use- 
hil  or  that  you  believe  to  be  beautlfhl."  The  acces- 
sories of  a  composition  have  no  business  there  unles  they 
fill  a  space,  carry  out  a  line,  or  help  to  tell  the  story. 
Don't  put  things  around  unless  they  have  a  definite  pur- 
pose. Don't  put  everything  you  have  in  the  studioln  the 
picture.  Notbinff  is  more  stupid  than  that.  Everything 
in  the  picture  should  be  for  some  purpose  of  compost 
Uon,  and  anything  in  excess  of  this  only  detracts  the 
attention  ftom  the  principal  point  of  interest.  Professor 
Loefts,  of  Munich,  said,  when  something  was  wrons 
with  his  picture  and  he  couldn't  make  up  his  mind 
what  it  was,  that  he  lock  out  something  on  general  prin- 
ciples—a  «c/e  rule  /or  anyone  to  follow. 

In  figure  compositions  you  must  utilize  the  beautlfhl 
lines  of  the  figure  itself,  so  arranging  one  figure  with 
another  as  to  carry  out  tbegraceftil  line  of  each,  and  the 
articles  of  apparel  and  details  must  be  so  arranged  as 
to  complete  and  beautify  these  lines.  The  smallest  thing 
is  often  enough  to  give  direction  to  a  line  and  carry  out 
a  beautiful  sweep,  even  to  the  falling  of  a  bit  of  lace 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair.  If  you  will  study  the 
compositions  of  Gerome.  Aimee.  Morot  and  Meissonier 
you  will  discover  this  to  be  true. 

Compositions,  like  fortune,  are  made  by  looking  after 
the  little  things  as  well  as  the  big ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  you  must  see  all  the  detail  you  can.  As  a  rule  the 
camera  sees  too  much,  and  you  must  arrange  your  sub- 
ject and  manipulate  your  lights  so  as  to  overcome  tnls. 
If  one  plane  of  your  picture  tias  a  great  deal  of  detail  in 
it,  be  sure  the  plane  it  relieves  against  is  simple.  The  eye 
must  have  a  place' to  rest  as  well  as  to  feast.  As  Hunt 
says :  "  Don't  blister  your  picture  all  over  with  facts." 
Try  to  make  your  pictures  more  suggestive  and  less 
literal.  I  have  seen  photographers  purposely  make 
n^ratives  a  little  out  or  focus  to  accomplish  this,  but  I 
have  never  seen  an  interesting  result  from  this  sort  of 
treatment.  Things  are  then  monotonously  vague,  which 
is  monotony  Just  the  same  and  no  improvement  over  a 
photograph  that  is  too  hard. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  general  tone  and 
feeling  in  pictures.  You  have  heard  it  said  that  a  pic- 
ture is  good  because  it  stands  out.  This  is  a  great  fal- 
lacy. Your  picture,  rather,  should  stand  in,  and  be 
enveloped  in  the  atmosphere.  Make  a  point  of  always 
photographing  the  air  as  well  as  the  subject.  The 
Intense  realism  of  a  photograph  is  its  only  vulgarity. 
As  I  said  before,  make  them  more  sunestive  and  le« 
literal.  Remember  that  art  is  something  more  than 
mere  copying  of  what  we  see  in  front  of  us.  Realism 
itself  is  vulgar,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  art  that 
one  finds  in  Mis.  Jarley's  Wax  Works,  or  the  ambitions 
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fhuDer  who  defiicea  a  beautiftil  picture  of  a  llon't  bead 
by  placing  real  ban  into  the  frame,  to  represent  the  cage, 
with  a  paalock  on  the  outside. 

If  you  can  sacrifice  by  the  use  of  your  screens  what 
the  painter  purposely  ignores,  the  artistic  qualities  of 
Tour  photograph  will  be  greatly  improved.  The  trouble 
18  the  camera  sees  too  much,  and  sees  everything  equally 
well.  The  artist  with  the  camera  ttay$  its  seeing  powers 
for  the  unimportant  details,  and  by  this  sacrifice  makes 
the  linportant  things  tell  the  more. 

As  Hunt  says.  "  All  notes  in  music  are  not  high. 
There  must  be  low  tones  as  well.  Put  in  only  such 
details  as  will  help  the  masses.  Don't  have  your  work 
all  trilto." 

Before  I  stop  i  want  to  give  you  a  little  hint  as  between 
artists.  Get  your  impressions  fh>m  nature,  and  don't  try 
to  manufacture  them  in  cold  blood.  Art  is  largely  a 
matter  of  seeing.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  a  young 
student  starting  out  with  his  sketching  outfit  and  walk- 
ing four  miles  to  find  something  to  paint,  and  the  master 
doing  beautiful  things  in  his  back  yard.  Not  that  every- 
thing is  beautiful  and  worth  painting,  for  it  isn't,  but 
there  are  lots  of  beautlfhl  things  that  you  will  pass  every 
day  because  you  have  not  the  eyes  to  see  them. 

Keep  on  the  alert  for  beautiful  combinations  and 
arrangements  all  the  time.  You  are  Just  as  apt  to  see 
them  in  the  street  car  as  anywhere  else,  and  if  you  store 
up  a  reserve  of  souvenirs  of  this  sort  you  will  do  more 
original  and  better  pictures.  It  is  far  better  than  copy- 
ing what  another  fellow  sees  and  does  before  you. 

THIRD    DAY — MORNING    SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at 
10.30  A.  M.,  President  Core  in  the  chair.    , 

Immediately  after  the  President  had  rap- 
ped for  order  there  was  a  round  of  applause 
in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Ryder,  who  came  in  response  to  the  invi- 
tation officially  sent  to  him  yesterday  upon 
the  motion  of  Papa  Cramer.  Mr.  Ryder 
came  forward  to  the  platform,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  President  and  given  a 
seat  alongside  of  ex-President  Potter  and 
Mr.  Jex  Bardwell. 

Mr.  Ryder  said :  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men and  Old  PMends :  I  feel  peculiarly 
happy  to  meet  you  to-day.  I  was  honored 
yesterday  by  a  call  from  you  to  come,  and, 
as  a  big  Indian  would  say,  **  You  sent  for 
me,  and  I  am  here.'*  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  all  and  to  see  the  association  pros- 
T-^ering ;  and  I  hope  I  will  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  you  on  many  future  occa- 
sions. 

President  Core  :  I  wish  to  announce  this 
morning  that  there  are  two  exhibits  which, 
perhaps,  many  of  you  have  missed.  They 
are  worthy  of  very  careful  consideration. 
The  first  I  shall  mention  is  the  Historical 
Exhibit.  We  have  in  the  little  room 
above  all  the  old  daguerreotype  apparatus 
and  some  of  the  old  pictures  that  were 
looked  on  and  prized  by  the  people  of  that 
time.  They  are  still  deserving  of  appreci- 
ation and  examination.  This  exhibit  in- 
cludes the  collection  kindly  loaned  us  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Falk,  of  New  York.  The  da- 


guerreotype exhibit  was  loaned  us  by  Profes- 
sor Laudy,  of  Columbia  University,  of  New- 
York  City.  The  paper  prints  were  loaned 
by  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  of  Anthonf  s  Bul- 
letin, These  are  all  in  the  business  man- 
ager's office,  to  the  left  as  you  go  up  the 
stairway,  leaving  the  hall  that  takes  you  to 
the  exhibition  floor.  Then,  the  Ohio- 
Michigan  Salon  is  in  the  room  over  the 
ladies'  parlor.  The  same  entrance  that 
leads  past  the  Historical  Room  leads  up  to 
the  Ohio-Michigan  Salon. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  might  have  been  able 
to  hear  from  some  of  our  old  landmarks  in 
photographpy  ;  men  who  have  made  pho- 
tography and  themselves  famous.  I  know 
that  they  could  entertain  us,  but  suppose 
that  we  will  have  to  forego  that  pleasure  on 
account  of  the  pressure  upon  our  time. 
Among  those  whom  I  refer  to  there  is  Papa 
Cramer;  Mr.  Rockwood,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Decker,  of  Cleveland ;  Mr.  Jex  Bard- 
well, and  several  other  old  friends.  If  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  from  them  we 
know  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  and  profit  to  us. 

Next  in  order  is  the  reading  of  commu- 
nications. 

Secretary  Nussbaumer  read  the  follow- 
ing: 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  August  6.  1901. 
E.  B.  Core,  President, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Greetings  and  good  wishes  for  success  of  Art  Con- 
vention. 

E.  M.  Core. 

The  President  called  for  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair, 
which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald,  as  follows  : 

Report  of  World"  s  Fair  Committee, 

Mr,  President :  The  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee is  embodied  in  a  resolution  which 
was  carried  in  a  meeting  held  by  that  body, 
which  reads  to  this  effect :  That  this  com- 
mittee heartily  indorse  the  scheme  of  a 
separate  building  for  photography  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  as  presented 
by  Mr.  Strauss,  and  recommend  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  treat  with  the  proper  authori- 
ties, and  to  report  at  our  next  annual  meet- 
ing. I  am  given  to  understand  by  Mr. 
Hammer  that  to  make  a  report  at  the  next 
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annual  meeting  will  afford  ample  time,  and 
it  was  on  that  assurance,  I  believe,  that  the 
committee  adopted  exactly  that  form  of 
recommendation.  It  being  a  rather  knotty 
problem  as  to  who  they  were  to  report  to, 
and  in  case  it  recjuired  action  prior  to  our 
next  annual  convention  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee with  power  to  act  and  responsible  for 
your  sentiment  in  this  matter.  This  was 
something  that  we  did  not  quite  under- 
stand how  to  arrange,  so  we  joined  in  this 
recommendation  that  the  association  ap- 
point a  committee. 

Mr.  Seavey :  I  move  that  we  adopt  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Frank  Hammer,  of  St.  Louis  :  I 
would  like  to  amend  that  motion  to  the 
effect  that  this  convention  now  declare  that 
we  will  meet  in  St.  Louis  in  1903,  in  order 
that  the  exposition  people  may  understand 
that  we  are  coming  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing the  exposition  at  that  time  and  of 
holding  our  convention  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald :  Might  I  suggest  that 
there  is  sometimes  weight  in  propositions 
that  have  not  been  decided  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  we  might  be  able  to  arrange  for  better 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  authorities  if  we  were 
not  to  decide  absolutely  to-day  on  St.  Louis, 
as  a  matter  of  policy  ?  I  simply  ask  Mr. 
Hammer  the  question  because  I  believe 
that  he  understands  matters  of  that  kind 
probably  better  than  I  do.  But  it  occurs 
to  me  that  way. 

Mr.  George  B.  Sperry  :  That  cannot  be 
done  without  altering  our  constitutian. 

Mr.  Hammer  :  I  think  possibly  we  could 
gain  better  terms  from  the  management  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Com- 
pany if  we  decided  now  to  go  there  that 
year.  As  you  all  know,  there  is  nothing  im- 
possible in  St.  Louis.   Everything  is  possible. 

Ex- President  Potter  :  It  is  certainly  not 
within  the  power  of  this  convention,  out- 
side of  the  constitution,  to  bind  the  action 
of  the  future  convention, 

Mr.  Hammer :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
withdraw  the  amendment,  because  I  know 
you  will  be  there  anyway.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] 

President  Core :  That  brings  us  back  to 
the  original  question.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question  ? 


Mr.  Van  Norman  :  I  would  ask  to  have 
the  report  read  again. 

This  request  was  complied  with,  after 
which  the  President  put  the  question  on  the 
adoption  of  the  report  as  submitted,  and 
the  same  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hammer:  I  now  move  that  the 
1903  convention  assemble  in  St.  Louis,  if 
practicable  at  that  time. 

President  Core :  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  motion  is  not  according  to  our  consti- 
tution, and  therefore  is  out  of  order.  I 
think  you  need  not  worry  at  all  about  St. 
Louis  ;  no  trouble  about  that. 

Mr.  Hammer  :   I  am  not  worrying. 

President  Core :  I  think  that  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  ;  but  we  would  be  exceed- 
ing our  rights  as  a  convention  if  we  should 
attempt  now  to  bind  the  action  of  the  next 
meeting.  Next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations. 

Ex-President  W.  H.  Potter,  chairman, 
submitted  the  following : 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee, 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
The  Committee  on  Nominations  beg  leave 
to  report  that  they  met  and  organized  and 
appointed  Mr.  William  Armstrong  secre- 
tary. After  a  thorough  consultation  and 
full  consideration  of  suggestions  made,  we 
now  unanimously  report  the  following  offi- 
cers ;  and  when  I  say  unanimously,  I  mean 
that  we  all  voted  for  the  parties  that  we 
recommend,  except  our  chairman,  who  did 
not  vote  in  any  instance.  He  was  only  to 
vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 

President — George  M.  Edmondson, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President— \{,  S.  Klein,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  H.  Arm- 
strong, Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary — C.  R.  Reeves,  Anderson, 
Ind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  Potter, 

Chairman. 

Without  objection  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  was  received,  and 
the  President  then  stated  that  before  invit- 
ing further  nominees  from  the  floor  it  would 
be  in  order  to  first  consider  the  selection  of 
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the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  called  for 
nominees  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Nussbaumer  Nominates  Buffalo, 

Mr.  J.  George  Nussbaumer:  I  have  the 
honor  and  the  pleasure  to  place  Buffalo  in 
nomination  as  our  next  place  of  meeting. 
Buffalo  has  a  great  many  resources.  It  is 
a  beautiful  place  to  go.  I  know  the  people 
there  are  cordial  and  will  treat  you  right. 
We  have  a  large  convention  hall  with  all 
facilities.  We  have  excellent  hotel  accom- 
modations, than  which  there  are  none  bet- 
ter, and  we  have  all  those  little  things  that 
go  in  the  aggregate  to  make  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  convention.  I  would  like  to 
place  Buffalo  in  nomination  for  the  next 
place  of  meeting.      [Applause.] 

Seconded  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Bellsmith,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Carl  E.  Ackerman  Nominates 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Ackerman :  I  desire  to  place  before  the  convention 
the  name  of  San  Francisco.  (Applause.)  First,  before  I 
iorget  it,  I  want  to  say  to  yoa  that  we  have  hotel 
accommodations,  too,  the  same  as  Buflklo.  We  all  will 
remember  Buffalo's  hotel  accommodations  long  after  we 
goaway  fVom  here.  I  think  you  can  gvtaroom  there 
on  the  European  plan  for  about  f7  a  day.  Now  I  have 
nothing  to  say  further  on  thst^  but  I  wish  to  welcome 
vou  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Every  single  soul  in  this  hall 
knows  what  we  have  on  tliat  coast,  and  there  is  not  a 
Bonl  here  that  does  not  wish  to  ro.  The  only  argument 
that  has  been  advanced  by  those  who  desire  to  take  this 
convention  to  Buffalo  during  these  sefsions  here  has 
been  that  it  will  cost  too  much  money  to  go  to  San 
Frandsoo.  That  is  the  only  argument.  I  say  to  you 
that  the  argument  is  a  strong  one.  It  is  one  that  has  kept 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Easterners  from  coming  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  staying  there ;  but  during  the  last 
aeveral  years  we  have  had  on  the  Pacific  coast  conven- 
tions of  bricklayers,  conventions  of  Ep worth  Leaguers, 
and  other  conventions  that  have  come  there  and  paid 
their  way  and  have  gone  back  to  the  East  echoing  the 
sentiment  that  San  Francisco  and  California  offer  more 
to  enjoy  than  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  as  far  as  accommodations  are  concerned,  we  are 
used  to  caring  for  large  conventions,  with  that  hospi- 
tality for  which  the  West  is  famed,  a  hospiulity  that 
knows  no  bounds,  that  stops  at  nothing ;  the  hospitality 
that  will  make  every  man  feel  at  home ;  the  hospitality 
thas  is  known  all  over  the  world,  and  will  be  known  as 
long  as  California  is  on  the  map.  We  have  a  convention 
hall  in  San  Francisco  as  superior  to  this  as  it  is  possible 
to  be— constructed  solely  for  conventions.  We  have 
hotels  there  that  are  as  cheap— Mud  cheaper— than  any 
hotels  in  the  East,  with  far  better  service  and  with  tbat 
grub  that  only  Califomians  know  how  to  provide. 
(Applause.) 

Now,  I  know  that  the  principal  thing  in  which  you 
are  interested  is  the  matter  of  railroad  rates.  I  would 
state  that  in  1002  the  Knighto  ot  Pythias  who  held  their 
last  meeting  in  Detroit,  will  meet  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  same  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  San  Fran- 
cisco here  during  the  last  several  days  were  raised 
during  their  meeting  in  this  city.  But  the  railroad  and 
California  were  anxious  to  take  the  Knights  of  ^thlas 
to  the  coast— and.  by  the  way,  they  are  far  more  anxious 
to  get  the  photographers— and  so  they  offered  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  an  Inducement  that  has  never  been 
offered  before,  and  probably  never  will  be  again.  I 
wired  last  night  for  a  definite  proposition,  thai  I  might 
present  it  to  this  convention.  I  was  assured  in  writing 
by  the  men  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  that 


the  same  rate  that  applies  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
Convention,  which  will  be  held  in  August,  will  apply  to 
the  photographers.  That  rate  is  one-half  the  round  trip 
fEire,  plus  91.  We  have  been  <>alculating  during  the  last 
couple  of  days  what  the  probable  co«t  would  be,  and 
have  decided  that  any  photographer  who  can  scrape  up 
SlOOcan  go  to  the  c<ia.st  and  have  the  best  time  of  his 
life,  and  remember  It  ever  afierward  ;  and  we  Invite  you 
to  come  with  our  whole  hearts. 

A  delegate  inquired  w^hat  the  regular  fare 
is  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Ackerman  :  Sixty  dollars,  but  the 
round  trip  fare  is  cheaper.  It  would  be 
half  the  round  trip  fare  from  given  points, 
plus  %  I . 

Mr.  MacDonald :  Mr.  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  have  heard  the  charms 
of  California  extolled  before.  They  tried 
to  stampede  us  to  Denver  once.  An  old 
Californian  was  telling  me  only  yesterday 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  his 
old  friend,  Percy  King,  who  is  in  'Frisco, 
because  it  would  mean  an  absolute  shutting 
up  of  his  shop  for  three  weeks.  We  are 
not  bricklayers.  We  are  not  all  of  us 
Knights  of  Pythias.  We  are  not  people 
that  can  afford  that  amount  of  time. 
(Applause.)  We  are  here  in  the  centre 
of  the  biggest  photographic  population 
that  the  world  holds  to-day.  (Applause.) 
And  if  we  were  in  Buffalo  we  would  be  in 
exactly  the  same  situation.  (Applause.) 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  find  any  point 
east,  west,  north,  or  south  to  which  you 
can  get  as  easily  as  to  Buffalo.  The 
Western  people  have  always  been  delighted 
to  come  east,  and  the  further  east  they  are 
able  to  get  the  more  they  thank  God. 
(Laughter.)  The  remark  that  Prof.  Grif- 
fith made  yesterday  in  regard  to  Chicago 
holds  good  in  regard  to  Buffalo  as  com- 
pared with  San  Francisco.  It  is  three  or 
four  hours  ahead  of  time,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  go  away  out  there  and  lose  our 
time. 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely 
out  of  the  question  to  ask  people  who  have 
absolute  and  definite  business  interests — 
not  bricklayers,  but  people  who  have  busi- 
ness on  whom  reliance  has  to  be  placed 
personally — to  give  three  weeks'  time  in 
that  way,  so  that  every  one  of  you  practi- 
cally shuts  up  shop  when  you  leave.  If  the 
rest  of  you  can  do  it,  go  on.     I  cannot. 

Mr.  Nussbaumer:  Buffalo  has  sent  one 
of  her  officials  to  Detroit  to  officially  invite 
the  photographers  of  America  to  come  to 
Buffalo  in  1902.     Mr.  Treat,  if  you  please. 
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will    you   make   your   proposition.      (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Curt  M.  Treat, 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank 
}-ou  for  thlR  privilege  of  speaking  lor  the  business  men 
of  Buffalo  as  well  as  the  representative  of  the  munici- 
paiity,  His  Honor,  Mayor  Diehl.  On  their  behalf  I 
thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  extending  this  invitation. 
Bufllilo  has  four  times  In  succession  sought  your  pres- 
ence. Four  times  her  hand  has  been  out;  and  I  will 
say  now.  whether  you  go  there  next  year  ur  not.  that 
the  hand  of  welcome  will  continue  to  be  extended  to 
yon.  (Applause.)  However,  I  do  think  that  Buffiilo  Is 
entitled  to  your  next  meeting.  You  will  remember, 
those  of  you  who  attended  the  meeting  in  Milwaukee 
and  talked  lor  Buffalo  for  190!,  the  plea  that  was  made 
by  the  good  members  from  Detroit  and  Michigan  in 
their  anxiety  to  have  this  meeting.  They  paid  to  us 
then.  "  Now,  Buffklo,  you  step  aside  this  year  and  you 
shall  have  it  in  1902."  Much  as  we  w^anted  to  entertain 
you  In  1901  we  had  to  step  aside.  Now  we  say,  "  Come 
In  1902,  you  have  promised."  I  am  surprised  that  my 
friend  fWim  'Fnsco  should  allude  in  the  manner  he  did 
to  hotel  rates  I  will  guarantee  I  can  go  to  'Frisco  and 
pay  $20  a  day  for  a  room.  I  will  guarantee  you  now, 
my  fHend.  that  if  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  give  you 
at  this  time,  while  the  Exposition  is  In  progress,  as  nice 
a  room  as  you  ever  slept  in  for  $1.50  a  day.  You  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  the  reputation  of  a  hotel  unless  you 
wish  to.  The  idea  advanced  as  to  hotel  rates  was 
entirely  wrong.  1  notice  that  my  friend  from  'Frisco 
quoted  no  figures  whatever,  he  simply  referred  to  the 
convention  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Now,  I  was 
formerly  in  the  passenger  business. 

Mr.  Ackerman  :   I  quoted  figures,  sir. 

Mr.  Treat :  I  know  a  little  bit  how  rates  are  made,  and 
1l  is  just  as  impossible  for  my  California  friend  to  get  a 
rate  now  fh>m  here  to  'Frisco  to  hold  good  in  1902  as  it  is 
for  me  to  fly  fyom  here  to  Cleveland.  These  rates  are 
fixed  by  the  Passenger  Association,  and  no  one  railroad 
company  can  do  tnat  They  act  Jointly.  There  is  a 
Trunk  Line  Association,  a  Central  and  Western  Asso- 
ciation, etc.  The  Southern  Paciflc  Railroad  as  a  road 
can  make  its  own  rates  so  far  as  Its  own  line  Is  con- 
cerned, but  it  cannot  control  connecting  lines  of  the 
aasodation  or  their  rates.  I  would  not  pretend  to  give  a 
man  a  rate  to  Buflklo  now  to  be  operative  a  year  hence. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to  do  so.  I  onlv  say  that 
you  will  have  given  you  next  year  as  good  a  rate  as 
can  be  obtained  to  any  other  point  on  the  American 
continent.    (Applause.) 

Now,  as  to  hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  I  would  not, 
for  one  moment,  cast  any  reflections  upon  Detroit  or 
apon  the  manner  in  which  she  has  entertained  us  or  the 
accommodations  which  she  has  furnished.  I  think  they 
are  splendid  :  but  I  do  say  that  the  city  of  Buflklo  has 
the  most  complete,  most  perfect  and  most  convenient 
and  pleasant  room  in  what  is  in  every  way  a  model 
convention  building  of  America. 

Briefly,  the  nwm  which  we  will  give  you  for  your 
■exhibit  r(x>m,  the  main  auditorium,  would  accommodate 
7(K)0  people.  About  twice  the  size  of  the  exhibit  room 
which  you  are  using  here.  The  room  which  we  will 
give  you  for  your  meetlns  place  will  be  the  banquet  hall, 
which  will  seat  700  people  nicely  and  conveniently.  It 
Is  open  on  all  sides.  The  veutilation  is  perfect  as  can 
be.  and  there  Is  free  access  of  the  breezes  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  are  wafted  in  to  embrace  the  gentle  zephyrs  from 
Lake  Ontario  at  all  times.  (A  voice :  "Amen.")  We  will 
give  you  all  the  special  rooms  that  you  want  tor  special 
exhibits  and  for  committee  rooms.  We  can  accommodate 
in  this  building  eight  diff'erent  conventions  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  We  oflTer  you  this,  and  we  will  guarantee 
you  that  you  cannot  get  anything  better  and  satisfactory 
on  this  continent. 

Now.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  yonr  time,  but  there  is 
one  other  strong  point  which  my  friend  here  referred 
to.  I  have,  as  I  say.  attended  your  meetings  for  the  last 
fi>ur  years,  and  I  have  noticed  the  increasing  Interest.  I 
have  seen  the  advancement  in  your  Association,  not 
being  one  of  yon  as  a  photographer,  but  I  conld  not 
belp  seeing  it.  The  interest  is  Increasing,  and  your 
memtMrshlp.  too,  jrear  by  year.  Now,  what  is  the  best 
l>osine8s  principle  for  any  man  who  wishes  to  do  busl- 
B?    I  take  it  that  you  gentlemen  in  this  Association 


wish  to  conduct  it  on  bnslness  lines.  In  the  first  place, 
to  make  your  meeting  successful  you  must  have  the 
people,  and  you  must  go  where  the  people  are  that  you 
are  to  do  business  with.  Within  one  single  night's  ride 
of  Buflklo— and  in  that  night  you  are  not  losing  time, 
for  you  get  into  your  sleeper  this  evening  and  to-morrow 
morning  you  aie  at  Buffalo— over  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  are  located,  and  out  of  tliat 
forty-three  millions  there  is  the  same  proportion  of 
photographers. 

Now,  then.  I  would  like  to  go  west.  I  like  Western 
people.  I  was  bom  there  myself.  But  you  people  as 
business  men  cannot  afford,  magnificent  and  grand  as 
the  country  is  in  California,  to  take  two  or  three  weeks 
to  travel  through  it,  or  perhaps  a  month's  time.  It  is 
not  the  matter  of  railroad  fare  to  San  Francisco,  even 
though  you  go  out  there  and  back  for  $100.  but  you  can- 
not take  a  month,  or,  to  see  It  properly,  two  months  of 
time  fN)ra  your  business.  I  know  it  is  not  a  question  of 
money,  but  your  business  is  worth  something,  and  you 
cannot  affbrd  to  neglect  it.  Finally,  as  a  representative 
of  the  buslnetv  men  of  Buflklo,  and  representing  the 
largest  commercial  organization,  the  Buffalo  Merchants' 
Exchange,  we  would  Invite  you  to  come  to  Buffalo. 
We  do  want  you  there.  I  want  you  there,  and  we  bid 
you  come. 

A  voice  :    **  Put  us  ofif  at  Buffalo.*' 

Mr.  Van  Norman  :  Personally,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  take  a  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  but,  as  Mr.  Treat  says,  I  know 
that  while  the  Convention  of  previous 
years  could  not  control  this  Convention, 
at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  decided 
understanding  for  two  years  to  my  knowl- 
edge that  Buffalo  should  have  the  next 
show.  As  has  been  stated,  it  is  the  most 
accessible  place  in  the  country,  probably, 
and  I  most  heartily  second  the  nomination 
for  Buffalo. 

The  question  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Ackerman  :  In  consideration  of  the 
feeling  expressed  by  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken,  and  in  consideration  of  what 
I  have  been  advised  to  do  by  my  friends 
and  by  the  friends  of  San  Francisco,  I  am 
going  to  withdraw  San  Francisco  from  con- 
sideration now  (applause),  but  watch  out 
for  1904.  You  will,  spend  your  three  or 
four  weeks  in  California  in  1904.  We  will 
take  you  there  if  we  have  to  take  you  there 
in  cattle  cars — or  Pullmans.  We  will  take 
you  there  and  give  you  the  time  of  your  life. 
Yes,  that  is  all  right,  Buffalo.  (Laugh- 
ter.) If  I  did  not  know  I  was  beaten 
I  would  not  say  it,  but  in  1904  we  want 
you  to  come  there.  We  want  to  show  you 
what  we  have  got.  We  will  all  go  to  St. 
Louis.  We  have  out  there  some  photog- 
raphers who  would  like  to  see  you  fellows ; 
but  because  you  do  not  want  to  go  there 
now  is  no  sign  that  you  do  not  want  to  go 
there  in  1904.  Are  you  going  to  help  me 
in  1904? 

Mr.  Treat :   I  am  with  you. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nussbaumer,  seconded 
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by  Mr.  Giffin,  the  nominations  of  place  of 
meeting  were  now  closed. 

Mr.  Giffin  :  I  move  you  that  Buffalo  be 
made  the  unanimous  choice  of  this  Asso- 
ciation for  next  year. 

A  voice  :   Second  the  motion. 

Another  voice  :  Third  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried  unani- 
mously, and  cheers  were  given  for  Buffalo 
with  great  applause. 

President  Core:  We  will  now  take  up 
the  election  of  officers. 

Ex  President  Decker :  I  move  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  Association  for  the  election  of 
George  M.  Edmondson,  of  Cleveland,  as 
our  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Carried  unanimously,  and  so  announced. 

President  Core  :  The  next  in  order  will 
be  the  election  of  First  Vice-President. 
The  regular  nominee  is  Mr.  H.  S.  Klein, 
of  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Max  Teuber,  Chicago,  111.  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  officers,  and  members  of  this 
Association,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  placing 
in  nomination  a  man  whom  you  all  know, 
a  man  whose  work  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  been  found  upon  the  walls  of  your 
Convention,  and  who  every  year  during 
that  time  has  travelled  thousands  of  miles 
to  attend  the  Convention.  A  few  minutes 
ago  Buffalo  got  your  Convention.  Why? 
Because  San  Francisco  was  too  far.  This 
man  is  Mr.  Frank  L.  Schumacher,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  (Applause. )  He  is  a  prince 
of  men,  and  if  you  believe  what  Mr.  Hol- 
linger  said  yesterday  you  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he  is  always  pleasant,  and  he 
is  the  right  man,  too.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  place  Mr.  Frank  Schumacher, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  nomination  for 
First  Vice-President  of  this  grand  organi- 
zation.     (Applause.) 

The  nomination  was  seconded. 

Mr.  MacDonald :  Mr.  Chainnan  and 
gentlemen — ladies  and  gentlemen — I  al- 
ways forget  to  say  ladies  because  I  am 
making  pictures  of  men  only.  We  have 
to-day  regularly  in  nomination  a  man 
whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  as 
a  personal  friend  for  years.  We  have  a 
man  who  has  been  regularly  placed  in 
nomination  ;  a  man  who  has  been  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  this  Association  ;  a  man  who 
has  been  so  completely  a  friend  of  mine 


that  when  I  was  approached  this  morning 
on  the  subject  of  placing  another  man  in 
nomination  an  involuntary  **No**  came 
from  me.  But  I  have  another  man  in  mind 
who  has  served  this  Association  equally  as 
faithfully  and  in  the  most  arduous  position 
that  we  have — which  we  call  a  keynote — 
a  man  who  has  been  dray-horse  for  the 
Association  for  two  years.  I  am  not  going 
to  place  his  name  in  nomination  with  a 
plea  for  charity,  because  he  has  done  yeo- 
man work.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to 
reward  him,  but  I  want  to  place  in  nomi- 
nation the  name  of  George  Nussbaumer,  of 
Buffalo.  (Applause.)  I  want  to  place 
him  in  nomination  for  the  one  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  that  it  has  not  only  been  cus- 
tomary, but  that  custom  has  originated 
from  a  wise  provision,  that  an  executive 
officer  was  necessary  in  a  town  where  we 
have  the  Convention,  and  that  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  Buffalo  was  to  be 
selected  you  all  know.  That  you  should 
so  far  have  forgotten,  not  your  charity,  not 
your  good  wishes  and  ** gifts,"  but  that 
you  should  so  far  have  forgotten  the  wis- 
dom of  putting  a  man  from  a  tow^n  in 
which  you  are  to  hold  your  Convention  on 
the  slate  I  cannot  understand.  We  know^ 
him  as  a  man  and  as  a  gentleman  and  good 
craftsman,  and  one  of  the  most  infernal 
hard  workers  that  God  has  ever  blessed 
this  Association  with.     (Applause. ) 

Mr.  Giffin :  If  a  second  is  in  order  I 
second  it. 

Mr.  Guttenstein  :  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  Mr.  Klein,  who  is  on  the  slate  for 
First  Vice-President,  although  he  lives  in 
Milwaukee,  nevertheless  is  a  ''Buffalo." 

Mr.  Hollinger:  I  am  a  friend  of  all 
these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  of  the  man 
from  California  as  from  Milwaukee.  These 
men  will  each  get  a  chance  when  we  go  to 
their  respective  localities.  I  am  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Nussbaumer  because  of  what  he 
has  done  for  us  in  the  past.  We  should 
not  turn  our  faithful  officers  down  here, 
but  should  promote  them,  so  that  all  our 
officers  will  serve  us  more  graciously. 

Mr.  Frank  Schumacher:  This  nomina- 
tion has  come  entirely  unsolicited  by  me. 
It  is  an  entire  surprise  to  ifte.  I  withdraw 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Nussbaumer.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Teuber  :  Pardon  me,  but,  according 
to  parliamentary  niling,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
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Mr.  Schumacher,  that  you  cannot  withdraw 
unless  I  sanction  that  request. 

Mr.  Schumacher :  I  do  not  wish  to  run 
for  office.  I  realize  that,  situated  as  I  am, 
correspondence  will  take  a  long  time  in 
passing,  and  I  think  it  for  the  best  good 
of  the  Association  that  I  withdraw.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  the  honor  of  placing 
my  name  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Teuber:  The  reason  I  placed  his 
name  in  nomination  is  that  you  have  not  a 
man  slated  for  office  in  the  entire  West.  I 
am  from  the  city  of  Chicago. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Giffin,  nominations 
were  closed. 

The  President  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
R.  P.  Bellsmith,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  J.  E. 
Giffin,  W.  Va.,  and  John  Schneider,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

President  Core :  The  tellers  will  now 
proceed  to  collect  and  count  the  ballots. 

While  this  was  proceeding,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Weed,  of  the  Aristo  Company,  announced 
the  programme  for  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing excursions  given  to  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
and  ladies  by  the  Aristo  Company,  the  first 
boat  leaving  at  1.30  p.m.  for  the  Rushmere 
Club  House,  St.  Clair  Flats,  returning  in 
time  for  supper;  and  a  second  boat  to 
leave  the  same  dock  at  8.30  p.m.  for  a 
moonlight  boat  ride,  dancing  and  refresh- 
ments. 

President  Core :  While  the  tellers  are 
finishing  their  count  of  ballots  for  First  Vice- 
President,  in  order  to  save  time  we  will 
hear  from  the  man  with  the  unsatisfied 
ambition — Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  of  the 
Photo-Beacon,  Chicago. 

My  Experience  in  Twelve  Studios. 

Mr.  Prrsidknt,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  with 
mixed  feelings  that  I  stand  up  to  say  a  few  words  lo  you 
at  the  present  time.  Detroit  orings  back  to  roe  a  great 
many  very  pleasant  memories.  It  was  in  Detroit  in  tbe 
year  1895  that  I  was  flrst  allowed  to  address  tbe  National 
Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. I  will  never  forget  that  flrst  speech.  At  the  end  of 
the  meeting,  as  I  wandered  to  the  end  of  the  ball,  one 
photographer  came  up  to  me  and  said  :  "  Mr.  Todd,  I 
want  to  introduce  myself.  My  name  is  Somers,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  I  wani  to  tell  you  that  I  lilce  to  hear 
that  Scotch  tongue  of  yours."  I  felt  a  little  bit  good, 
you  know.  I  said  "  Yes."  He  says,  **  Yes,  Mr.  Todd,  I 
am  rather  a  bashftil  man ;  I  like  to  stand  at  the  back  of 
tbe  hall  here,  and  you  are  the  only  man  I  can  hear."  I 
did  not  feel  so  good  after  that.  The  following  day  I  had 
a  little  fight  with  one  or  two  members  of  the  convention 
over  tbe  proposition  to  permit  editors  to  go  into  that  meet- 
ing without  paying  92  on  condition  that  they  were  good. 
I  could  not  understand  that  condition  at  all ;  I  opposed 
it.  After  the  meeting  was  over  another  photographer 
came  up,  and  he  said,  "Todd,  you  are  a  gigantic  av." 
I  had  to  admit  that  in  all  probability  that  was  true.  The 
following  day.  In  wandering  through  the  art  gallery, 
looking  at  the  pictures,  I  saw  pictures  by  one  man  that 


excited  great  admiration  in  me,  and  I  could  not  keep  my 
mouth  shut.  I  bad  to  tell  all  tbe  world  what  a  fine  tnlng 
I  had  found.  The  photographers  gathered  about  me,  and 
while  I  was  excitedly  telling  all  about  this  fine  collec- 
tion,  a  man  came  rushing  into  tbe  crowd  like  a  flying 
wedge,  took  me  to  one  side,  and  said  :  "  Todd,  you  are 
crazy ;  though  if  you  keep  your  mouth  shut  the  boys 
won't  know  it."  [A  voice :  "  How  did  you  find  that 
out?"]  I  turned  to  him  and  said :  ••!  will  make  you 
crazy  within  a  year."    And  I  think  I  did. 

Another  picture  comes  to  me  of  the  Detroit  Conven- 
tion nf  1895.  Those  photographs  that  I  first  spoke  of  as 
interesting  me  so  strongly  made  we  wish  to  meet  the 
man  that  bad  made  tbenv  and  I  told  everybody,  "  If 
you  see  that  man,  bring  him  to  me."  It  was  not  twenty- 
four  hours  until  I  met  him.  Then  he  came  up  to  me 
and  said :  "  I  believe  you  wanted  to  see  me."  I  said, 
**  Is  your  name  HoUlnger?"  He  said,  "  Yes."  I  said, 
"  I  want  to  tell  you  that  your  work  has  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  any  In  the  hall."  [A  voice:  "  That's  all 
right."]  (Applause.)  And  I  saw  two  little  drops  of 
water  gathering  in  that  man's  eyes,  and  he  said :  "  Mr. 
Todd,  I  am  glad  to  hear  It ;  you  are  the  flrst  man  that 
has  said  to  me  that  there  is  anything  good  in  my  work." 
And  that  man  that  has  been  introduced  to  you  in  1901  as 
your  ''MoBter**  (Applause  and  a  voice,  ''That's  all 
right.")  Now,  I  want  to  ask  Pirle  MacDonald  if  he 
still  thinks  I  am  a  gigantic  ass?"  [laughter  and  ap- 
plause.]   "  Does  he  still  think  I  am  crazy  ?" 

Mr.  MacDonald  here  came  forward,  facing  the  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  MacDonald  :  Beyond  any  kind  of  question,  gen- 
tlemen, I  can  prove  the  proposition  that  Mr.  Todd  nas 
been  talking  of.  Tbe  pictures  of  Mr.  HoUlnger  I  wlU 
grant,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  as  much  frankness 
as  I  have  In  me,  and  as  much  honesty  as  any  of  you 
dare,  that  I  did  not  know  the  pictures— that  I  did  not 
understand  those  pictures.  At  that  time  I  was  working 
on  lines  that  were  leading  directly  to  them.  I  was 
working  on  lines  that  had  been  laid  down  to  me  by  old 
man  Inglls  twenty  years  ago.  and  which  were  working^ 
toward  what  Holllnger  got  In  a  Jump ;  but  as  to  appre- 
ciating Mr.  Todd's  feeling,  I  grant  you  that  I  did  not 
On  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Todd  Is  crazy  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Todd :  That  Detroit  Convention  has  always  been 
to  me  a  turning  point.  In  St.  liouis  you  had  the  last  of 
tbe  red-hot-time  conventions.  They  will  go  there  again. 
I  wanted  to  see  higher  Ideas  in  the  heads  of  all  the  pho- 
tographers of  this  country ;  and  in  Detroit  the  conven- 
tion got  on  an  even  keel,  and  when  you  went  to  Celoron 
you  went  away  In  the  different  direction.  The  conven- 
tions up  to  1895  must  have  always  left  a  nasty  taste  in 
your  mouths.  I  do  not  think  you  have  one  regret  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  conventions  after  1895.  You 
have  become  more  and  more  enthusiastic  every  year. 
You  are  having  mental  pleasure  Instead  of  questionable 
physical  pleasure. 

Now,  in  my  struggles  to  Interest  a  very  laive  number 
of  photographers  on  the  pictorial  side  or  their  art  I  was 
invariably  met  with  one  answer :  "  If  my  subjects  w^ere 
only  better  I  could  make  better  work;"  and  I  tried  to 
convince  them  that  tbe  man  behind  the  camera  was  far 
more  important  than  the  subject  In  front  of  it ;  but 
while  this  was  self-evident  to  me  it  required  proof  to 
the  photographer.  So  for  years  back  I  have  followed 
the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  that  you  And  illustrated  In 
this  pamphlet  which  has  been  distributed  here,  contain- 
ing naif-tone  reproductions  of  twelve  portraits  of  my- 
self by  as  many  different  photographers.  We  frequently 
have  an  Idea  in  our  beads  that  we  defer  the  execution 
of  for  a  long  time ;  but  this  year  I  happened  to  talk  to 
two  or  three  of  my  friends,  and  I  mentioned  this  idea. 
One  of  them  said :  "  For  heaven's  sake,  go  do  it !"  I 
went  right  ahead,  and  in  ten  days  all  the  pictures  that 
you  see  here  were  made.  I  was  Just  starting  on  a  trip ; 
was  to  call  at  Rochester,  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  then  back  to  Chicago.  I  wore  tbe  same 
suit  of  clothfs,  the  same  tie.  everything  the  same,  so 
that  tbe  subject  would  not  be  different  in  any  way:  and 
I  called  upon  each  of  these  gentlemen  in  turn  and  ex- 
plained tbe  notion  that  I  had  in  my  head.  I  explained 
to  them  that  I  would  pose  as  a  customer  wishing  some 
pictures  made,  but  hadn't  the  ghost  of  an  idea  what  I 
wanted ;  so  I  put  myself  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of 
the  photographer,  and  whatever  he  made  of  me  I  would 
accept  as  J  ust  right. 

I  expected  that  I  would  find  great  variety  in  the  work, 
hut  the  actual  results  far  surpassed  anything  I  ever 
dreamed  of;  and  as  the  pictures  came  along  to  my  office 
I  sat  and  looked  over  them  again,  again  and  again. 
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wondering  why  there  should  be  such  a  difference.  At 
last  I  began  to  see  In  them  something  I  never  dreamed 
of.  I  began  to  see  in  them,  not  so  much  the  man  Todd 
as  I  knew  him— and  I  frankly  confess  I  do  not  know 
him— but  I  began  to  see  In  them  the  photographer  that 
made  the  picture— the  individuality  of  the  man  behind 
thf  Kun.  The  more  I  look  over  them  the  more  convinced 
I  am  that  there  is  nine-tenths  photographer  there  and 
oiuMeiith  Todd, 

THkc  the  very  first  one.  You  all  know  Mr.  Appleton  ; 
what  a  f(eniai,  pleasant  gentleman  ;  a  man  of  tact  and 
«xpie89ion :  a  roan  that  is  a  good  listener  and  good 
thinker— and  there  he  is  in  my  picture  I 

The  next  one— Mr.  Uoyt.  Mr.  Hoyt  views  life  too  seri- 
ouhly.  He  is  a  man  who  is  terribly  in  earnest.  He 
means  to  be  one  of  the  finest  photographers  to  be  found 
on  this  continent,  and  conscientiously  he  is  studying 
light,  posing,  composition,  the  details  of  his  work ;  but 
he  Is  so  wrapped  up  in  it  that  he  forgets  sometimes,  I 
suspect,  the  little  nothings,  the  small  things  of  life,  the 
oil  that  makes  things  go  smoothly  between  man  and 
man.  When  I  sat  in  his  chair  I  felt  that  he  was  too  In- 
tent upon  the  mechanical  side  of  his  work  to  think  of 
the  man  that  was  before  him.  So  you  will  observe  that 
Ism  very  serious  in  ihat  portrait.  I  could  Just  fancy 
that  if  I  had  lived  about  three  hundred  years  ago  I 
would  have  been  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  Covenant- 
ers at  the  battle  of  Drumolog. 

Contrast  Mr.  Hoyt  with  Charley  Hearn,  who  Is  al- 
ways in  the  best  of  good  humor.  He  has  any  quantity 
of  H  nail  chafl;  nothing  very  serious,  that  makes  a  man 
feel  good.  While  there  before  his  camera  he  kept  rat- 
tling away,  not  saying  anything  very  much,  but  It  was 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  listen  to,  and  I  felt  very  much 
like  him.    Look  at  his  face  as  indicated  in  my  picture, 

Mock,  of  Rochester.  I  have  always  looked  upon  as 
being  a  good  business  man  first  of  all.  He  would  almost 
do  for  a  Scotchman,  although  he  is  a  German.  He 
knows  a  dollar  when  he  sees  it,  and  he  knows  how  to 
keep  hold  of  it,  I  think.  I  hope  you  will  observe,  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  here  a  good  German  banker.  I  think  I 
could  get  a  position  as  president  of  a  bank  on  that  pho- 
tograph.   (Langhter ) 

Mr.  HoUinger:  I  doubt  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Todd :  When  I  dropped  in  to  see  Will  Armstrong. 
I  said  to  him,  ••  Well,  how  are  you?"  He  said  :  *Todd.  I 
am  not  feeling  well."  (Laughter  and  interruption  from 
Mr.  Hollinger,  "That  Is  all  right !")  «'I  have  had  one  of 
my  old  attacks  of  the  ailment  that  bothers  me  a  great 
deal,  and  I  am  Just  getting  over  it"  And  I  think  that 
Todd  here  has  the  same  trouble  !    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Cramer :  I  think  that  spoils  all  your  chances  to  get 
that  position  as  a  banker.  You  look  as  if  you  had  not 
washed  your  fttce  for  a  whole  year. 

Mr.  Todd :  A  man  who  is  economical  with  water  may 
be  economical  over  money. 

Hollinger  is  a  man  you  all  know  ;  he  is  a  man,  who. 
when  you  get  him  on  the  platform,  is  a  bundle  of  nerves. 
(.\  voice,  "  He's  all  right.")  Of  course,  he  Is ;  but  Hol- 
linger, seated  in  a  chair,  is  calm,  cool,  collected  ;  a  man 
with  a  lot  of  reserve  power  in  him  who  can  survey  all 
that  Is  going  on.  He  is  not  worrying  any— and  in  his 
picture  of  me  neither  am  I.  I  am  as  happy  and  ascbeer- 
nil  as  can  be. 

Clayton  Harris  I  met  for  the  first  time,  and  Clayton 
Harris  impressed  me  as  a  man  who  knew  that  he  knew 
a  great  deal ;  was  thoroughly  satisfied  thdt  he  knew  all 
about  pictorial  photography,  and  did  not  need  to  study 
very  much  more.  So  you  will  observe  Todd  as  one  of 
the  most  self-satisfied  men  in  the  world !     (Langhter.) 

Longdon,  in  Chicago,  is  a  man  I  know  very  well. 
When  I  sat  down  before  Longdon's  lens,  I^ngdon  had 
an  Idea  that  I  was  a  man  who  went  about  telling  stories 
au'i  having  a  whole  lot  of  fun,  and  he  tried  to  get  that. 
When  he  developed  his  negative,  he  said,  "  That,  Todd,  is 
a  caricature."  I  said,  ••  You  are.  perhaps,  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree."  I  was  making  no  suggestions.  So 
Longdon  got  me  in  the  chair  again,  and,  having  been 
disappointed  in  the  line  that  he  was  trying  to  follow  out, 
he  was  at  a  loss.  He  had  nothing  definite  for  which  he 
was  searching :  and  so  in  the  picture  I  think  I  am  pretty 
we  1  puzzled,  and  in  that  I  represent  Longdon. 

Allen  Cook  is  one  of  the  young  men  of  Philadelphia  of 
whom  you  will  hear  a  great  deal  by  and  by.  Allen 
Cook,  while  I  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  was  a  little  bit 
puzzled  as  to  what  to  make  of  me.  He  walked  up  and 
down,  pulled  his  moustache,  raiised  the  background, 
adjusted  the  various  articles  around  the  back,  and  looked 
at  me  again  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I  seemed  to  be 
to  him  one  of  the  biggest  puzzles  he  had  ever  met— and 
I  think  I  am  in  very  much  the  same  condition  of  mind 


In  this  picture  as  Allen  Oook  was,  wondeiing  what  be 
was  trying  to  be  at  as  much  as  he. 

Until  I  went  into  the  studioof  Pirle  MacDonaldl  bad 
left  myself  entirely  In  the  hands  of  photographers ;  I  asid 
nothing  beyond  the  common  place ;  but  MacDonald  and 
I  up  from  18^  to  the  present  moment  have  never  met 
but  we  have  had  a  scrap  of  some  sort  or  another.  I  can- 
not account  for  it.  I  blame  MacDonald.  The  chances 
are  he  blames  me.  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  two 
Kilkenny  cats  whenever  we  come  together.  Whenever 
we  get  tQgeth«  r  at  cloee  quarters  the  fur  commences  to 
fly.  So  wnen  I  sat  down  in  the  chair  it  went  over  me : 
I  wonder  what  Mac  wants  to  do  with  me.  So  I  turned 
around  and  said,  "  Mac,  what  are  you  going  to  make  of 
me  ?"  Mac  drew  beck,  gave  a  good,  hearty  laugh,  and 
he  says :  **  You  and  I  never  meet  but  we  have  a  fight, 
whether  in  contest  or  on  the  Convention  floor ;  so  you 
might  suppose  my  conception  of  you  would  be  what  I 
believe  is  the  conception  of  every  photographer  in  this 
country— that  you  are  a  fighter  :  fighting  every  chance 
you  get ;  but.  my  boy.  you  are  not  that  u>  me.  I  can  see 
under  that  skin  of  yours.  To  me  you  are  Todd  the 
dreamer,  and  it  Is  Todd  the  dreamer  I  am  going  to  get 
—and  I  think  he  did.    (Applause  ) 

It  came  to  me  with  a  new  revelation  that  a  man  could 
start  off  with  a  conception  of  the  predominant  nature  in 
a  man,  work  for  it,  get  it.  You  may  differ,  every  one  of 
you,  as  to  whether  that  is  a  good  picture  of  me.  gentle- 
men .  but  you  cannot  deny  that  MacDonald  worked  for 
a  certain  something,  and  got  it.  Tiierefore,  I  call  him  a 
great  photographer     ( A  pplause. ) 

Mr.  Armstrong  :  "  Best  picture  in  the  book  " 

Mr.  Todd  :  Dyer,  of  Chicago,  is  a  man  that  I  luiow  well. 
We  live  a  few  miles  ttom  each  other,  and  frequently  go 
home  on  the  train  together.  Whenever  I  have  a  new 
notion  buzzing  in  my  bead,  Dyer  is  the  veiy  first  man 
to  know  it.  So  he  knows  me  well.  After  my  experience 
with  MacDonald  I  sat  down  in  Dyer's  chair  and  said. 
"Well,  Dyer,  have  you  any  notion  in  your  head  you 
want  to  get  ?*'  He  said  :  "  Yea,  I  am  going  to  work  to 
show  that  you  are  a  man  of  high  mentality.  Yon 
have  got  high  mentality.  You  have  sot  clear  menul 
insight,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  dreamer  In  yon." 
The  reproduction  here  does  not  convey  what  is  in  the 
original  print.  It  is  a  Sepia ;  they  are  hard  to  get  the 
tone  full,  and  the  fine  gradatious  on  which  very  much  of 
the  effect  of  this  picture  depends.  I  would  ask  every 
one  of  you  to  go  up  to  see  the  original  han^ng  in  the 
room  above,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  Dyer's  pho- 
tograph contains  all  that  he  worked  for,  whether  it  is  a 
good  picture  of  me  or  not 

Parkinson,  a  man  I  never  met  until  I  stepped  into  his 
studio.  He  struck  me  then.  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  I  do 
not  understand  Parkinson  yet.  I  have  not  met  the  man 
often  enough.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  conception  of  the 
man.  but  he  struck  me  as  being  a  bluff,  genial  fellow, 
of  good  artistic  taste,  but  possibly  has  not  learned  tl>e 
rules  of  the  game ;  working  for  effects  and  striving  to 
gain  them,  but  a  Utile  self-conscious  that  be  does  not 
get  what  he  wants  sometimes.  I  feel  that  that  mental 
attitude  of  Parkinson  is  evident  in  the  picture  of  me.  If 

i'ou  observe,  there  I  have  that  self-conscious  look.  I  am 
ust  watching  every  one  of  you.  I  am  bluff,  I  am  genial, 
»ut  I  have  got  my  weather  eye  open  that  yon  cannot 
overreach  me. 

Gentlemen,  the  picture  poses  are  vastly  difl'erent  IVom 
what  they  were  in  Detroit  in  1895.  You  have  come  a 
long  way,  but  there  Is  a  long  trip  ahead  of  you  yet.  Such 
pictures  as  arc  displayed  on  the  walls  In  this  'Conven- 
tion, and  such  conceptions  of  the  poeslbillties  of  pboto- 
Suphic  portraiture  as  are  evidenced  by  MacDonald  and 
yer— their  conception  of  getting  the  keynote  of  a  man's 
character— points  out  to  me  that  there  is  a  brighter,  a 
grander  day  pending  for  professional  portrait  photog- 
raphy in  this  country.  No  longer  are  the  people  to  btiy 
certain  pictures  because  they  are  clear  or  ahlgn-finisbed 
class  of  work.  No  longer  are  they  to  be  offered  etrg- 
shell  finished  pictures,  or  dull  surfiice  pictures,  or  expen- 
sive mounts ;  but  you  are  starting  in  on  the  line  of  ask- 
ing good  prices  for  your  work  because  it  is  pictorial.  Y<m 
have  decoyed  your  customers  into  bad  habits,  and  you 
are  paying  the  price  deservedly.  Now  you  have  got  to 
educate  them  on  good  lines.  You  have  got  to  teach  tbem 
the  true  principles  of  art  Just  as  fiist  as  you  learn  them. 
Did  you  ever  realize  what  a  tyrant  the  eye  IsT  Did 
you  ever  think  that  nine-tenths  of  your  expenses  are 
incurred  to  satisfy  this  organ  of  vision T  You  cannot 
eat  off  of  plain,  orainary  everyday  plank,  bnt  you  wmnt 
a  highly  polished  table,  fine  linen  table  cloths,  cat 
glass,  silver-plated  forks  and  knives,  etc.  What  is  the 
necessity  for  all  these  ?   It  it  to  satisfy  your  eye ;  and  so 
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if  you  want  your  customers  to  pay  high  prices  you  must 
educate  their  eve  that  they  will  uot  be  satisfied  with  a 
fine  glossy  fiuisn,  or  a  dull  finish,  or  a  fine  mount  that 
you  put  on  the  picture,  but  that  they  will  look  for  the 
pictorial  principle. 

And  here  Just  a  word  about  pictorial  principle.  Look 
at  Dyer's  picture.  The  area  of  this  space  is  broken  up 
into  three  minor  spaces  of  head,  body  and  background. 
Each  of  these  is  very  difl'erent  in  shape  fVom  the  other 
two,  and  each  one  of  them  is  pleasing  in  itself.  Dyer  is 
a  man  with  a  very  excellent  conception  of  spacing. 

Look  at  Appleton's.  He  divides  his  into  four  spaces. 
Thcv  are  very  pleasing,  but  the  outliue  made  by  the 
head  and  my  coat  is  not  to  me  so  satisfactory  as  the  out- 
line you  find  in  Dyer's  picture.  It  is  stifTer.  Follow  the 
Eictures  through.  Uoyt  has  no  conception  of  spacing, 
[earn  has  no  conception  of  spacing.  Is  too  symmetrical. 
Mock  has  no  conception  of  spacing.  Armstrong  feels  ti 
little  bit  that  way,  but  he  has  not  got  it.  HoUinger  has 
good  conception  of  spacing.  Harris,  good  conception 
of  spacing— a  little  dark.  Longdon,  one  good  flowing 
line,  but  it  is  too  sj'mmetrical— too  uniform.  Cook,  I 
like  his  work,  but  the  spaces  to  me  are  stiff  and  formal. 
The  outline  of  the  body  is  not  pleasing  at  all.  Mac- 
Donald,  no  conception  of  spacing  at  all. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  up  to  you  to  take  up  a  new  lesson. 


At  the  close  of  Mr.  Todd*s  address  he 
placed  the  name  on  the  bulletin  board  and 
recommended  the  purchase  of  a  text-book 
called  Compositioriy  by  Dow,  published  by 
the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  17  East  33d  St., 
New  York  City,  price  $1.50,  stating  that 
it  was  worth  J 50  to  any  member  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  HoUinger :  I  want  to  second  that, 
because  I  have  looked  through  and  read  it 
carefully,  and  I  know  it  is  worth  any  one's 
attention. 

The  tellers  now  announced  the  result  of 
the  election  as  follows :  Total  vote  cast, 
172;  necessary  to  choice,  87.  Of  these 
Mr.  Schumacher  received  30 ;  Mr.  Klein 
41  ;  Mr.  Nussbaumer  10 1.      (Applause.) 

President  Core :  Mr.  J.  George  Nuss- 
baumer has  received  a  majority  vote  and  is 
duly  elected  as  First  Vice-President  for  the 
coming  year.      (Speech!     Speech!). 

Mr.  Nussbaumer :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  time  is  very  limited.  I  simply  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  approval  of  the 
work  that  I  have  done  in  the  past.  I  will 
try  to  do  the  very  best  that  I  can  in  every 
way  for  the  convention.  Thanking  you 
for  the  honor,  I  accept.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  MacDonald :  I  am  instructed  by 
Mr.  Armstrong  to  withdraw  his  name  from 
nomination  in  favor  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Klein. 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  instructed  me  to  do 
this,  feeling  the  injustice  of  his  taking  a 
position  which  belongs  to  another  man. 
He  feels  the  injustice  of  springing  from  the 
floor  into  the  Executive  Board  and  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  a  man  who  is  more  com- 
petent to  fill  the  position  than   probably 


any  man  in  the  Association.  (Applause.) 
He  feels  the  utter  injustice  of  throwing  a 
man  out  of  office,  because  he  knows,  as  we 
all  know,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
faithful  men  to  serve  you  if,  after  you 
have  used  them,  like  a  squeezed  orange, 
you  throw  them  away.  We  feel  that  we 
have  more  in  store  for  our  friend  Mr. 
Klein,  and,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  give 
a  cheer  for  Armstrong,  a  man  with  real 
generosity.  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !  (Cheers 
were  given,  after  which  Mr.  MacDonald 
continued : ) 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  is  in  order  to 
make  a  motion  to  accept  the  declination  of 
Mr.  Armstrong,  and  I  so  move.     Carried. 

Mr.  MacDonald :  I  will  now  place  in 
nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Klein 
for  Second  Vice-President. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Giffin  the  nomina- 
tion closed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Bellsmith  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  convention  for  the  election  of  Henry 
S.  Klein,  of  Milwaukee,  as  Second  Vice- 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Secre- 
tary having  done  so  the  result  was  duly 
announced. 

The  President  announced  as  next  in 
order  the  election  of  Secretary,  and  stated 
the  name  of  the  regular  nominee,  Mr.  C. 
R.  Reeves,  of  Anderson,  Ind. 

On  motion  the  nomination  closed  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  convention  for  the  election 
of  Mr.  C.  R.  Reeves  as  Secretary  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Secretary  having  so  done  the  result 
was  duly  announced. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bellsmith  :  We  owe  a  debt  of 
thanks  to  the  people  of  Detroit  who  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  come  here,  and  who 
have  given  us  such  a  good  time,  a  boat 
ride,  etc.  I  therefore  move  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  by  this  convention  be  tendered  to 
the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to 
the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Ex- 
change, and  that  we  invite  them  to  visit 
us  here  to  view  the  pictures  in  this  con- 
vention. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Van 
Norman. 

Mr.  Morris  suggested  as  an  amendment 
that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  on 
resolutions  ;  the  motion  not  being  seconded, 
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the  President  stated  that  that  matter  would 
be  covered  later,  and  the  question  of  the 
original  motion  was  now  put  to  vote  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  adjourned  until  lo  a.m.  on 
Friday,  August  9th. 

FOURTH    DAY — MORNING    SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. President  Core  in  the  chair. 

President  Core  :  The  first  item  in  order 
on  the  programme  this  morning  is  unfin- 
ished business.  That,  I  believe,  includes 
the  appointment  of  the  World's  Fair  Com- 
mittee. You  will  remember  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  was  to  be  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  with  regard  to  the  building  to 
be  erected  in  St.  Louis  in  1903.  I  will 
appoint  Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss,  St.  Louis;  S. 
L.  Stein,  Milwaukee,  and  C.  M.  Hayes, 
Detroit,  as  such  World's  Fair  Committee. 
(Applause. ) 

Next  in  order  will  be  the  reading  of 
communications. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following : 

Columbia  University,  N.  Y., 
July  as,  1901. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Cork,  New  York  City. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Core:  I  have  packed  and  arranged 
to  ship  by  express  the  box  according  to  your  direc- 
tions, on  August  ist.  You  will  find  enclosed  in  an 
envelope  some  small  labels,  which  you  may  place  on 
the  daguerreotype  apparatus.  I  should  like,  if  pos- 
sible, to  have  the  labels  returned,  as  they  belong  to 
our  Museum  collection. 

Hoping  that  the  apparatus  may  prove  to  be  of  some 
attraction  at  your  exhibition,  and  that  the  whole  ex- 
hibition may  prove  a  success,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  H.  Laudy. 
P.  S.     I  have  included  a  few  daguerreotypes  and 
also  a  few  of  the  cases,  giving  you  an  idea  of  the  state 
ot  the  art  in  the  early  fifties. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  8, 1901. 
Mr.  J.  Geo.  Nussbaumer, 
iiecrelary  P.  A.  of  A. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  New  Windsor  Jockey  Club  wishes 
to  extend  courtesy  to  the  members  of  your  Associa- 
tion and  their  ladies  for  to-morrow  afternoon.     The 
racing  begins  at  2.30  in  the  afternoon,  Detroit  time, 
and  the  badge  of  your  Association  will  be  honored  at 
the  gate. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  over  there,  and  think 
it  will  help  to  make  your  stay  in  Detroit  pleasant. 
Respectfully  yours, 

L.  C.  W I  swell,  Secretary. 

On  motion  the  communications  were 
received  and  filed,  with  thanks. 

President  Core  :  This  is  the  closing  day 
of  the  Convention,  and  as  the  Chair  would 
like  all  the  support  he  can  have  up  to  the 


last  hour  T  would  ask  that  all  ex-presidents 
in  the  audience  take  seats  upon  the  plat- 
fomv  It  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion,  and  you  know  the  invitation  is 
heartfelt .     (  Applause . ) 

In  response  to  this  invitation  ex-Presi- 
dents Ryder,  Cramer,  and  Bellsmith  came 
forward  and  were  seated  upon  the  plat- 
form. 

President  Core :  The  press  and  the 
people  of  Detroit  have  been  very,  very 
kind  to  us,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  fitting  to  return  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  kindness  in  a  suitable  manner. 
To  that  end  resolutions  embodying  our 
appreciation  ought  to  be  prepared,  and  I 
will  entertain  a  motion  that  a  committee 
for  that  purpose  be  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nussbaumer  the  Chair 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  on  resolu- 
tions, viz.  :  Messrs.  W.  I  Scandlin,  New 
York ;  Geo.  B.  Sperry,  Toledo ;  Geo.  W. 
Gilson,  Buffalo. 

The  committee  thereupon  retired  and 
later  made  report,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  as  follows : 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen :  Your  committee  have  duly  con- 
sidered the  matter  entrusted  to  them,  and 
beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

IVhereaSy  The  Photographers*  Associa- 
tion of  America,  in  twenty-first  annual 
Convention  assembled,  highly  appreciating 
the  many  courtesies  received  during  Con- 
vention week,  do  hereby 

Resolve^  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
Association  be  and  hereby  are  extended  to 
his  Honor  the  Mayor,  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit, the  press,  and  to  all  others  who  con- 
tributed to  our  enjoyment;  also  to  those 
gentlemen  who  favored  the  Convention 
with  prepared  papers  or  addresses. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  I.  Scandlin,  Chairman, 

Geo.  B.  Sperry, 

Geo.  W.  Gilson, 

Committee. 

Secretary  Nussbaumer  :  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Milton  B.  Punnett  was  forced  to  go  home 
by  press  of  business,  and  in  the  rush  yes- 
terday was  unable  to  give  us  his  instructive 
lecture,  I  move  that  his  address  be  em- 
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bodied  in  our  report  the  same  as  though  it 
were  read. 
Carried. 

Address  of  Milton  B.  Punnett, 

Practical  Chemistry  for  Professional  Pho- 
tographers. 

Ladies  and  Gxntlembn  :  A  calm  consideration  of  the 
•extent  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  was  to  address  you 
showed  me  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  produce  within 
the  space  of  one  brief  addresa  anything  which  would  do 
Justice  to  the  subject  and  yet  prove  acceptao;e.  I  have, 
therefore,  tried  to  produce  somethiuK  somewhat  along 
the  original  lines  intended,  but  which,  I  hope  and 
think,  will  be  more  instructive  and  interesUng. 

The  Halt. 

The  photographer  may  Justly  consider  the  dry  plates 
as  the  beginning  of  all  photo-chemical  manipulations. 
The  dry  plate  of  to-day  is  glass,  which  is  a  transparent 
chemically  inert  substance  coated  with  a  film  of  gelatine 
containing  varying  proportions  of  silver  bronilde  and 
«i  I ver  iodide.  1  he  silver  bromide  may  be  considered  the 
chief  const! tnent.  The  gelatine,  which  is  a  species  of 
refined  glue,  beside  its  binding  qnalltles  also  acts  as  a 
sensitizer  in  furthering  the  action  of  the  light. 

Very  often  one  will  hear  the  remark  made  that  this  or 
that  plate  is  rich  or  poor  in  silver,  and  I  would  like  to 
remark  here  that  within  workable  limits  it  is  impossible 
to  sav  as  to  the  amocmt  of  silver  salts  in  a  plate  without 
making  a  chemical  analysis. 

The  density  of  an  image  obtainable  on  a  plate  is  no 
proof  of  the  amount  of  silver  a  plate  contains,  for  on  a 

Elate  containing  twice  as  much  silver  as  another  it  may 
e  possible  to  obtain  an  image  of  only  one-half  the 
strength.  The  dlflbrence  is  attributable  to  a  difference 
in  the  molecular  condition  of  the  silver  saltfi  in  the 
plate. 

The  action  of  light  on  a  dry  plate  is  a  much  disputed 
point  among  chemists.  Some  dalm  that  It  causes  the 
oxygen,  which  is  always  present,  to  unite  with  the 
silver  salts.  Others  claim  that  it  causes  a  partial  de- 
composition of  the  silver  salt^,  the  released  bromine 
uniting  with  the  gelatine,  leaving  a  silver  sub  bromide 
which  contains  half  as  much  bromine  as  the  original 
silver  bromide. 

The  action  of  the  developer  may  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  light  action  resulting  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  silver  salts,  affected  by  the  light,  to  metallic 
silver  or  compounds  of  silver,  the  released  bromine 
going  into  the  developer. 

Inertia  qf  a  Plate. 

The  subject  of  the  efl'ect  of  light  on  a  plate  brings  one 
to  the  consideration  of  a  property  of  a  plate  not  gener- 
ally recognized  by  the  present-day  pbotographen*.  but 
well  known  to  the  old  wet  pi  ate- workers.  I  refer  to 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  "  inertia  of  a  plate."  The 
term  refers  to  the  amount  of  light  to  which  a  normal 
dry  plate  can  be  exposed  before  a  developable  im- 
pression is  made.  As  an  example:  if  It  requires  the 
•expenditure  of  101  pounds  of  force  to  move  a  si  one  and 
100  pounds  is  applied,  no  visible  effect  is  produced,  but 
the  moment  the  extra  one  pound  is  applied  the  stone 
would  be  moved.  I  had  a  practical  illusiraiion  of  this 
phenomenon  in  some  trouble  a  photographer  was  ex- 
periencing. 

The  trouble  consisted  in  the  appearance  of  a  comet- 
shaped  marking,  lighter  than  thesurrounding  image,  on 
some  of  his  negatives.  The  head  of  the  comet  was  about 
the  size  of  the  lop  of  my  little  finger,  otherwise  the  nega- 
tives were  good  and  practically  free  from  fog.  Investi- 
gation bhowed  that  it  was  caused  by  the  light  passing 
through  the  plate  and  being  reflected  back  fh)m  the 
shiny  black  surface  of  the  inside  back  ol  the  plate- 
bolder.  Where  the  spring  of  the  plat«-holder  rested 
ajminst  the  plate  the  latter  was  protected  from  the 
effiects  of  surrounding  parts,  hence  that  part  was  not 
so  dense. 

Siany  of  the  old  wet-plate  workers,  when  they  wished 
to  increase  the  speed  of  their  plate,  would  give  them 
a  quick  exposure  to  light,  thus  bringing  them  into  a 
condition  where  a  much  shorter  exposure  was  necessary 
to  produce  an  image. 


Bevertai  qf  the  Image. 

There  is  another  property  of  the  action  of  light  on  a  dry 
plate  which,  at  first  glance,  might  be  pronounced  detri- 
mental, but  which,  in  reality,  in  many  cases,  is  very 
beneficial.  I  refer  to  what  is  termed  ••  Reversal  of  the 
Image."  As  you  all  know,  if  a  plate  is  exposed  beyond 
a  certain  length  of  time,  a  time  which  varies  with  dif- 
ferent plates  and  difflerent  conditions,  the  image,  instead 
of  becoming  denser  in  the  high  lights,  begins  to  grow 
thinner.  Reversal  of  the  image  is  beneficial  in  that  it 
gives  us  a  means  of  equalizing  the  immense  difference 
which  general Iv  exists  between  the  intensities  of  the 
light  in  the  high  lights  and  shadows  of  a  picture.  The 
rule,  "  Expose  for  tne  shadows,  and  let  the  high  lights 
take  care  of  themselves"  is  founded  on  this  property. 

If  the  opacities  of  a  negative  were  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  light  which  caused  them,  there  would 
be  such  a  diftiercnce  between  the  strengths  of  the  high 
lights  and  shadows,  it  would  be  Impossible  to  repro- 
duce them  on  any  of  the  printing  mediums  in  present 
use. 

Det^dopment. 

A  developing  solution  ready  to  use  contains  chemicals 
which  can  be  classified  under  three  headings,  viz. :  Re- 
ducers, Preservatives,  and  Accelerators. 

A  Heducer  may  be  considered  as  an  element  or  sub- 
stance which  acting  on  a  compound  substance  will 
abstract  from  the  compound  substance  part  or  all  of  a 
certain  element  or  elements  in  the  combination,  leaving 
a  substance  containing  less  of  the  element  or  elements 
abstracted,  or  leaving  a  simple  element.  This  definition 
would  not  pass  muster  in  a  text-book  of  chemistry,  but 
it  will  answer  our  purpose. 

Kxperintenl.  I  have  here  a  solution  of  mercuric  bichlor- 
ide, sometimes  used  in  intensifying  a  negative.  When 
I  inircxiuce  this  cleaned  copper  cent  the  mercury  is 
reduced  and  deposited  on  the  cent,  and  an  equivalent 
amount  of  copper  has  gone  into  the  solution  as  copper 
chloride.  In  this  case  the  copper  was  the  reducmg 
agent 

A  Preservative  is  something  that  protects  the  reducing 
agent  f^om  what  may  be  termed  outside  influence,  allow- 
ing it  to  expend  Itself  in  the  proper  direction. 

An  Accelerator  is  something  that  aids  the  reducing 
agent  in  performing  ite  work.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
reducing  agents  used  in  photography  that  they  have  a 
great  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen.  You  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  pyro,  metol  and  similar  com- 
pounds soon  darken  and  become  useless  if  in  a  solution 
without  a  preservative.  Preservatives  have  also  either  an 
afilnity  for  oxygen,  or  else  they  protect  the  reducing 
agent  by  lessening  its  affinity  for  oxygen.  Sodium  sul- 
pnite  is  an  example  of  the  first  class  and  oxalic  add  of 
the  becond  class. 

It  Is  a  characteristic  of  all  accelerators  used  In  con- 
nection wlih  ui^ganlc  reducers  that  they  have  an  alka- 
line reaction. 

Of  late  years  the  number  of  organic  reducing  agents 
has  BO  multiplied  that  a  discussion  of  them  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
address. 

Regarding  the  action  and  value  of  the  many  reducing 
agents,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Waikius  on  the  subject  in  The  Photo-Beacon. 

Mr.  Watkins,  who  Is  without  doubt  the  best  informed 
man  of  the  present  day  on  this  subject,  says :  "  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  I 
described  a  comparison  of  seven  developers,  namely : 
pyro,  metol,  ortol,  adurol,  bydroquinone,  kachin  and 
glycln.  Ail  were  made  up  with  the  same  formula  (no 
bromide)  and  compared  under  the  same  circumstances. 
The  result  may  be  summed  up : 

"  Effect  on  speed  of  plate,  very  slight  and  doubtful 
difference. 

"  Searching  out  detail,  no  dlfiiBrence. 

"  Ultimate  density  power,  no  diftierence. 

"Appearance  of  image,  wide  diflference. 

"  Speea  of  working,  wide  difference. 

"Tnere  is  one  respect  in  which  developers  diflfer. 
One  class  of  develoj)er8  (represented  by  metol,  rodinal 
and  weak  pyro)  causes  all  the  tones  to  appear  very  early 
in  the  course  of  development,  and  density  seems  to  fol- 
low with  comparative  slowness.  This  class  has  the 
reputation  of  giving  thin  negatives  because  users  are 
deceived  by  the  rapid  appearance  of  image  and  take  the 
plate  out  too  soon.  In  the  second  class  of  developers 
(represented  by  bydroquinone,  quinol,  strong  pyro,  and 
adurol)  the  lowest  tones  or  detail  appear  slowly,  and  by 
the  time  they  are  put  out  the  high  lights  have  attained 
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quite  a  lespectable  amount  of  density,  and  density  is 
afterward  attained  quite  rapidly.  Tbe  usual  tendency 
with  these  developers  is  to  over  develop,  and  thus  get 
too  much  contrast. 

"It  really  does  not  matter  which  developer  you  use  if 
you  take  the  plate  (lut  of  it  at  the  right  stage  of  contrast : 
for  all  (variations  in  bromide  excepted)  give  ideniical 
negatives  If  their  action  is  stopped  at  tbe  right  moment. 
For  general  purposes  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  ade- 
veloLier  which  is  neither  in  the  tlrst  class  or  tbe  second, 
but  intermediate,  density  following  the  appearance  of 
the  image  at  a  comfortable  rate  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
pyro  that  it  beluugs  Ui  the  first  not  the  second  class  ac- 
cording to  the  grains  of  pyro  to  the  ounce  of  developer." 

This la£it  remark  of  Mr.  Watkins  goes  fiir  toward  ex- 
plaining the  (topularity  of  pyro. 

Considerable  of  what  Mr.  Watkins  says  will  be  consid- 
ered by  pbotograpers  as  rank  heresy ;  especially  will 
this  view  be  taken  by  the  man  with  tbe  pet  developer. 
As  tbe  result  of  many  sensitometer  tests  made  with  va- 
rious developing  agents  for  which  great  things  were 
claimed,  I  can  confirm  many  ot  his  statements. 

I  have  no  intention  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  the 
newer  developing  compounds,  for  while  they  do  not 
possess  any  advantages  over  pvro  in  the  negative  pro- 
duced, they  have  helped  wonderfully  in  the  advance- 
ment of  photography  in  other  directions.  I  refer  espe- 
daily  to  their  use  in  the  development  of  lantern  slides, 
bromide  and  chloride  papers. 

Chloride  developing  papers,  or  as  they  are  generally 
called,  gaslight  or  daylight  developing  papers,  are  like 
the  priniing-out  chloride  gelatine  and  collodion  papers, 
so  much  used  at  preseut,  by  no  means  a  new  discovery, 
but  owe  their  general  adoption  to  improvements  made 
along  other  lines.  CoUodio-chloride  papers  were  made 
about  thirty-five  years  ago  and  gelatine  chloride  print- 
ing-out and  developing  papers  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Preaervattves. 

Of  tbe  known  preservatives  neutral  sodium  sulphite  is 
the  one  most  commonly  used,  and  to  it  has  been  attrib- 
uted many  evils,  some  real  and  some  imaginary. 

To  start  with,  there  is  prevalent  among  photographers 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  neutral 
used  In  this  connection,  and  this  misunderstanding  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  many  really 
good  brands.  The  term  neutral  used  here  does  not  reibr 
to  its  reaction,  or  rather  non-reaction,  with  indicators 
such  as.  for  instance  "  litmus,"  but  refers  to  the  chemi- 
cal solution  of  the  salt. 

Sulphurous  acid  haa  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  can 
be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  base  or  metal.  If  we 
replace  one  of  these  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  metal  sodium  we  have  acid  sodium 
sulphite. 


Sulphurous 
Acid. 

caustic 

Acid  Sodium 

Acid. 

Sulphite. 

Water. 

Na. 

NaOH 

+     H,0 

Acid  sodium  sulphite,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
sodium  bisulphite,  reacts  acid  with  litmus  paper,  but  is 
called  acid  because  it  has  still  left  an  atom  01  hydrogen 
which  can  be  replaced. 

11  we  replace  both  atoms  of  sulphurous  acid  with 
sodium  we  nave  neutral  sodium  sulphite. 


Sulphurous 
Acid. 


Caustic 
Acid. 


Neutral  Sodium 

Sulphite.        Water. 

Hv  Na. 

)SOs    -f-     2  NaOH     =        ;SO,   -f  2  H,0 
U^  Na^ 


Neutral  sodium  sulphite  reacts  alkaline  to  litmus 
paper,  and  is  called  neutral  because  the  two  replaceable 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  acid  have  been  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  amount  of  metal;  that  is,  its  affinity  is 
neutralized  or  satisfied. 

A  similar  relationship  exists  between  carbonic  acid 
and  sodium  bicarbonate  and  carbonate.  In  this  case  the 
bicarbonate  (also  called  acid  carbouate  and  baking  soda) 
reacts  alkaline,  and  the  carbonate  (also  called  neutral 
carbonate,  sal  soda  and  washing  soda)  is  strongly  alkar 
line,  as  you  all  know.  It  is  impossible  to  make  neutral 
sodium  sulphite  acid,  for  if  it  is  crvstalllzed  from  a 
solution  made  strongly  acid  with  sulphurous  acid  the 
pure  crystals  react  alkaline. 


From  these  examples  the  inference  must  not  be  drawn 
that  all  chemically  neutral  salts  react  alkaline ;  on  tbe 
contrary,  there  are  some  that  test  neutral  and  others 
that  test  acid. 

The  reasou  assigned  for  the  fact  that  sodium  sulphite 
and  sodium  carbonate  are  alxallne  is  that  the  alkalinity 
of  tbe  sodium  or  basic  part  of  the  compound  Is  so  much 
more  powerful  1  than  the  acid  part  that  its  characteristic 
properties  predominate.  Sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids 
are  comparatively  weak  acids  as  far  as  their  ability  to 
aflect  litmus  and  other  indicators  and  to  be  replaced 
with  other  acids  is  concerned.  If  common  vinegar, 
whose  Eour  taste  is  due  to  tbe  acetic  acid  it  (contains,  is 
added  to  a  solution  ot  sodium  sulphite  or  sodium  carbon- 
ate, the  sulphurous  acid  or  carbonic  acid,  as  tbe  case 
may  be,  is  driven  off  and  its  place  taken  by  the  acetic 
acid,  sodium  acetate  being  formed. 

Acetic  acid  is  not  considered  a  very  powerful  add.  As 
examples  of  strong  acids  we  may  menbon  sulphuric, 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds.  Another  thing  which  has 
led  the  photographer  astray  regarding  tbe  quality  of  his 
sulphite  is  the  fact  that  litmus  is  not  a  very  good  indi- 
cator for  sulphurous  acid.  Litmus  is  of  a  vegetable 
origin,  and  sulphurous  acid  has  a  bleaching  action  cm 
vegetable  colors.  Many  of  vou  are  acquaiuted  vnth  the 
interesting  experiment  of  bleaching  a  flower  by  holding 
it  in  the  fumes  from  a  burning  sulphur  match. 

Again,  if  in  neutralizing  the  sodium  sulphite  solution 
the  add  is  dropped  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  each 
drop  causes  a  slight  effervescence  showing  the  escape  of 
tbe  sulphurous  acid  gas.  To  avoid  this,  stir  tbe  solution 
while  adding  the  add,  or  better  still,  drop  the  add 
into  a  separate  empty  vessel  and  pour  the  solution  in  on 
top  of  it. 

Theoretically  the  best  add  to  use  in  addlfying  a 
sodium  sulphite  solution  would  be  sulphurous  acid  (not 
sulphuWc  add),  but  it  has  the  drawback  of  not  keeping 
well  in  solution,  beside  not  bdug  always  obtainable. 
When  the  fUmes  from  burning  sulphur  pass  into  wat» 
they  are  absorbed,  forming  a  sulphurous  acid  solution. 
Sodium  sulphite  is  made  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas 
through  sodium  carbonate  and  then  evaporating  until 
crystailization  takes  place.  If  care  is  not  taken  10  000- 
vert  all  of  tbe  carbonate  into  sulphite  before  evaporating, 
it  can  easily  be  seen  bow  the  latter  salt  may  exist  as  an 
impurity  in  the  former.  The  natural  alkalinity  of 
sodium  sulphite  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  general 
photographer  to  say   whether  sodium  carbonate  was 

E resent  or  not  unless  tbe  latter  salt  was  present  in  fhirlv 
irae  quantities.  A  well-known  photographic  chemist 
informed  me  that  he  had  analyzed  a  sample  of  sodium 
sulphite  which  contained  18  per  cent,  of  carbonate.  Of 
course,  such  a  large  amount  of  carbonate  would  cause 
irregularities  in  development,  unless  its  presence  was 
known  and  allowauce  made  for  it  in  compounding  tbe 
developer. 

Crystallized  sodium  sulphite  upon  expoiuro  to  dry  air 
gradually  loses  its  water  of  crystalliflitfon  and  changes 
to  the  powdery  form.  Under  similar  conditions  li  is 
oxidized  to  the  sulphate.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  these  two  changes  go  hand-in-haud  and  that  all  tbe 
white  powder  is  sulphate.  The  crystallized  article  should 
always  be  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place  in  well  sealed  botUei 
or  cans. 

In  buying  sodium  sulphite  as  well  as  other  chemicals 
used  in  photography  it  is  best  to  obtain  a  reliable  article 
from  a  reliable  dealer. 

Dry  or  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  is  now  easily  pro- 
cured atid  presents  some  advantages  over  the  cxyttal- 
lized  article. 

Sodium  bisulphite  and  potassium  metabisulphita  are 
two  preservatives  which  are  not  so  universally  used  as 
the  neutral  sulphite,  and  when  used  it  is  generally  in 
connection  with  the  latter  salt.  Their  strength  if  any- 
thing is  more  uncertain  than  that  of  the  sulphit& 

The  amount  of  sulphite  in  tbe  developer  affects  the 
color  of  the  negative  image  by  regulating  tbe  rate  of 
decomposition  of  the  pyro.  •  The  less  sulphite  the  fkster 
your  pyro  oxidizes  during  development,  and  therefore 
the  more  your  film  and  image  will  be  stained.  Tbe 
image  does  not  consist  entirely  of  silver,  but  is  partially 
made  up  of  an  organic  deposit  from  the  decompOBed 
pyro. 

Acid  Pyro  PretervaUves. 

As  a  preservative  of  the  pyro  stock  solution  before 
development  various  adds  nave  been  recommended. 
Tests  made  of  oxalic,  dtric,  tartaric,  and  nitric  acids  Ibr 
this  purpose  showed  the  first  named  to  be  the  moat  suit- 
able, espedally  when  distilled  water  is  tised.  If  bard 
water  is  used  the  lime  combines  with  the  add  formiog 
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tbe  iDioluble  calcinm  oxalate  (commonly  called  oxalate 
of  lime)  and  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  add 
remaining  la  introduced.  When  making  tbe  acid  pyro 
solution  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  tbe  water  before  dla- 
solvinK  the  pyro. 

As  the  preeenrative  power  of  the  acid  ceases  as  soon 
as  tbe  pyro  solution  is  mixed  with  tbe  carbonate  solu- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  add  the  usual  amount  ot  sulphite 
to  the  carbonate  solution.  The  poisonous  property  of 
oxalic  acid  need  not  be  considered  as  preventing  its  use, 
as  pyro  itself  is  Just  as  poisonous. 

Acceleratort. 

The  alkalies  commonly  used  In  developers  fkll  under 
two  headings,  viz.,  hydrates  and  carbonates.  These 
headings,  orcourae,  take  no  account  of  sodium  triphos- 
phate and  acetone  sulphite,  which  are  sometimes  used. 
The  latter  two  compounds  deserve,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence with  tbem  leads  me  U)  Judge,  but  a  passing  notice. 
Sodium  triphosphate,  upon  exposure,  is  easily  changed 
by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  Into  the  common  sodium 

Shosphate  and  sodium  carbonate.    There  is,  therefore,  a 
oubt  Bs  to  its  puritv.  In  the  developer  it  has  no  advan- 
tages over  the  alkalies  generally  used. 

If  lime  or  limestone  is*  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  acetate 
of  lime,  or,  in  chemical  nomenclature,  calcium  Hcetate 
is  formed.  If  calcinm  acetate  Is  subjected  to  sufficient 
heat  it  is  decomposed,  and  one  of  the  producus  formed  is 
acetone.  Acetone,  when  pure,  has  an  agreeable  odor, 
but  the  odor  of  tbe  common  article  Is  far  from  being 
agreeable.  It  has  been  recommended  in  combination 
with  sodium  sulphite  as  an  accelemtor.  An  extended 
series  of  sensitometer  tests  showed  that  it  had  no  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  accelerators  in  the  production  of 
either  speed  or  density,  but  has  the  disadvantages  of 
smelling  badly,  and  its  comparatively  high  cost 

Hydrates. 

The  hydrates  of  sodium,  potassium  and  ammonium 
are  beimt  Jcnown  to  the  photographer  as  caustic  soda, 
caustic  potash,  and  ammonia  or  water  ammonia. 

With  the  excepiion  of  ammonia  hydrate,  they  have 
never  come  into  common  use.  They  are  much  more 
energetic  than  tbe  carbonates,  but  do  not  direct  their 
eneivy  solelv  along  the  line  of  development,  but  attack 
the  nlm  and  dissolve  the  cuticle  of  the  fingers,  causing 
that  slippery  feeling.  This  is  especially  true  of  caustic 
soda  and  caustic  potash. 

These  latter  salts  have  a  somewhat  extended  use  in 
this  country  and  in  England  iu  connection  with  ammo- 
nia carbonate  an  an  accelerator  in  tievelopers  u«ed  in 
producing  colored  lantern  slides  and  transpareucles.  In 
this  clas^  of  developers  they  react  on  tbe  ammonia  car- 
bonate, forming  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  ammonium  hydrate  or  free  ammonia, 
and  it  is  tbe  free  ammonia  which  is  mo^t  active  in  pro- 
ducing tbe  colored  silver  deposit. 

Ammonia  hydrate'^  day  has  gone  by  in  this  country, 
although  it  is  still  used  quite  extensively  in  England. 
Its  strength  is  very  uncertain,  varying  from  the  stronger 
water  ammonia  of  the  chemist  to  the  weak,  watery 
solution  sold  for  a  few  cents  at  the  corner  grocery. 

The  unoertaintv  of  its  strength,  its  volatility  before 
and  during  development,  and  the  disagreeable  effects 
its  fumes  have  on  some  people,  are  the  chief  reasons  for 
its  being  discarded. 

Oarbonaies. 

There  are  but  two  carbonates  that  are  used  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  there  should  be  but  one,  and  that  one  is  sodium 
carbonate. 

I  know  in  making  this  remark  that  many  of  those 
present  will  not  agree  with  me,  but  this  assertion  Is  not 
made  off-handed.  It  Is  tbe  result  of  many  practical  com- 
parative tests— not  tests  made  by  exposing  some  plates 
to-day  and  developing  with  potassium  carbonate;  and 
exposing  some  to-morrow  under  perhaps  different  con- 
ditions, and  developing  with  sodium  carbonate,  then 
claiming  that  because  the  latter  were  the  better  it  was 
due  to  sodium  carbonate  used ;  but  by  making  compara- 
tive tests  side  by  side  under  as  near  identical  conditions 
as  possible.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  product  of  speed, 
density  and  chemical  quality,  potassium  carbonate  is 
Just  as  good  as  sodium  carbonate,  and  no  better.  So- 
dium carbonate  has  tbe  advantage  of  being  more  easily 
obtained,  of  a  definite  strength,  purer  quality  and  cheaper 
price.  Potassium  carbonate  (sometimes  called  salts  of 
tartar)  is  deliquescent— that  is,  it  absorbs  water  from  the 
air,  and  becomes  semi-liquid.  Crystallized  sodium  car- 
bonate under  ordinary  conditions  of  atmosphere  efilor- 


i  or  loses  part  of  its  water  crystallization.  Chemi- 
oallv  the  carbonates  undergo  no  change  during  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Action  cf  Accderatora  During  Development. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  action  of  the  acceler- 
ator in  tbe  developer  is  to  open  the  pores  of  the  gela- 
tine, thus  allowir.g  the  reducing  agent  to  act  on  the 
silver  salts.  There  may  be  a  grain  oftruih  In  this  state- 
ment, but  It  is  only  a  grai  n.  Acetic  acid  has  a  powerful 
softening  and  solvent  action  on  gelatine :  yet  a  devel- 
oper containing  free  acetic  acid  in  place  of  alkali  would 
hardly  prove  a  srood  one. 

Tbe  truth  is,  that  all  organic  reducing  agents  used  in 
development  have  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  when  in 
an  alkaline  solution  than  when  in  an  acid  solution, 
and,  therefore,  act  more  eneigetically  in  the  former  con- 
dition. 

As  an  illustration,  the  method  of  determining  the 
amonnt  of  oxygen  in  tbe  air  may  be  mentioned.  Here 
a  measured  volume  of  air  is  passed  into  a  pyro  solution 
made  strongly  alkaline  with  caustic  soda.  It  is  then 
parsed  back  into  the  measuring  tube,  and  the  loss  in 
volume  shows  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
pyro. 

FIxtng  Baths. 

Sodium  hyposulphite,  or.  more  correctly,  sodium  tbio- 
sulphate,  to  now  obtained  of  such  good  quality  that  it  is 
seldom  that  any  fault  can  be  found  with  it.  Tbe  rela- 
tion>hip  existing  between  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium 
thio«u1phate  is  easily  seen  fk^om  a  comparison  of  their 
chemical  symbols. 

Sodium  Sulphate.  Sodium  Thiosulphate. 

Na^O^  NaAOj 

One  atom  of  oxvgen  in  the  former  is  replaced  by  an 
atom  of  sulphur  in  the  latter ;  hence  the  prefix  thiOt 
referring  to  the  sulphur. 

When  an  acid  or  an  acid  reacting  salt— for  Instance,' 
alum— is  added  to  a  hypo  solution,  this  sulphur  becomes 
visible  as  a  fine  white  precipitate. 

Tbe  name  sodium  hyposulphite  originated  fh>m  the 
relatiouiihip  which  It  also  bears  to  sodium  sulphite. 
This  relationship  is  easily  seen  when  its  method  of 
manufacture  is  considered.  If  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  f  ulphur  the  follow- 
ing reaction  takes  place : 

Sodium  Sulphur.      Sodium  Thiosulphate 

Sulphite.  (Hypo). 

Na,SO,        +        S        =  N,8,0, 

That  is,  one  molecule  of  sodium  sulphite  plus  one  atom 
ot  sulphur  equals  one  molecule  ot  sodium  thiosulphate. 

The  above  method,  of  course,  is  not  the  metboa  used 
in  manufacturing  tbe  commercial  hypo,  for,  as  the  crys- 
tallized hypo  contains  more  sulphur  and  only  one-half 
the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  that  the  crystal- 
lized neutral  sulphite  contains,  it  is  easily  seen  that  if 
the  former  were  made  from  the  latter  it  would  necessarily 
cost  more.  Hypo  is  cheap  twcanse  it  is  made  ttom  the 
by-products  found  in  tbe  manufacture  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. 

When  a  plate  is  placed  in  the  fixing  bath  tbe  sodium 
thiosulphate  reacts  with  the  silver  bromide  and  iodide, 
forming  sodium  silver  thiosulphate  and  sodium  bromide 
and  iodide.  These  salts  all  being  soluble  in  water  are 
removed  by  washing.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  various  kinds  of  fixing  baths,  but  will 
say  that  in  my  experience  the  acid  alum  fixing  bath 
made  with  common  alum,  acetic  acid,  sodium  sulphite 
and  sodium  thiosulphate  is  the  best  all-round  bath. 
The  sulphite  is  added  to  prevent  the  acid  and  alum  ttom. 
acting  on  tbe  thiosulphate  and  precipitating  the  sul* 
phnr. 

Tsmperatures. 

One  word  regarding  temperatures.  It  is  not  sufficient 
in  summer  to  have  your  developer  at  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, but  if  possible  trays,  fixing  bath,  and  wash  water 
should  be  cooled ;  otherwise  the  cooling  of  your  devel- 
oper is  but  a  partial  protection  from  the  common  sum- 
mer complaints. 

Analyses, 

It  is  hardlv  within  tbe  scope  of  this  address  to  deal 
with  the  qualitative  analyses  of  chemicals,  but  there  are 
a  few  points  which  occurred  to  me,  and  which,  I  think, 
will  be  of  interest  and  aid  to  you. 

Suppose  you  had  made  up  three  solutions,  viz.,  a  car- 
bonate, a  sulphite,  and  a  hypo  solution .    Having  omitted 
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to  label  them  (aomething  you  should  never  do),  you 
found  some  time  afterward  you  did  not  know  which 
was  which.  Most  of  yon  would  do  as  our  President. 
Mr.  Core,  said  he  would  do,  viz. :  "  Dump  them  out  and 
start  over."  But  why  waste  time  and  chemicals  when 
they  can  be  very  easfJy  saved? 

I  have  before  me  three  solutions  like  those  I  have 
mentioned.  To  one  I  add  an  acid,  in  this  case  acetic 
acid— most  any  other  acid  would  do— and  It  effervesces 
strongly ;  of  course,  that  is  carbonate.  To  the  second  I 
add  the  acid.  It  effervesces  slightly,  but  smells  strongly 
like  burning  sulphur;  you  all  know  that  is  the  sul- 

Ehlte.  The  remaiuing  solution  must  nece^sarily  be  the 
ypo.  but  we  can  easily  test  it  by  adding  the  add.  It 
turns  milky,  due  to  the  sulphur  precipitating  out,  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas  like  that  from  the  sulphite  escapes. 
If  to  the  hypo  solution  we  added  a  Milutlon  of  alum  the 
same  reaction  would  have  taken  place,  as  you  all  know 
finom  experience  in  compounding  an  alum  hypo  bath 
without  adding  sodium  sulphite. 

President  Core  :  There  is  another  matter 
that  you  must  not  pass  by,  and  that  is  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  our  local  committee,  who 
have  certainly  displayed  the  greatest  energy 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  this  conven- 
tion and  in  administering  to  our  comfort 
and  pleasure.  I  will  entertain  a  motion 
that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  ex- 
tended to  the  local  committee  for  their 
work. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Klein :  I  move  you,  sir,  that 
we  draft  resolutions  thanking  the  local 
committee  for  their  efficient  work  in  enter- 
taining the  P.  A.  of  A.  I  do  not  believe 
we  were  ever  better  entertained  than  we 
have  been  on  this  occasion.  I  think  that 
we  should  also  thank  the  General  Aristo 
Company  for  the  entertainment  of  yester- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  which  was  royal 
in  every  respect.      (Applause.) 

President  Core  :  Instead  of  appointing  a 
committee,  if  there  is  no  objection,  it  is 
ordered  that  our  Secretary  will  notify  the 
proper  parties  that  such  vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Klein  :   I  consent  to  that. 

President  Core ;  Last  year  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  Boston  and  attending 
a  session  of  the  Brush  and  Lens  Club  of 
that  city.  I  can  assure  you  I  was  very 
much  edified  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  their  meeting  and  the  broad- 
minded  feeling  that  prevailed  even  while 
their  pictures  placed  upon  the  screen  were 
being  torn  literally  limb  from  limb.  I  can 
assure  you  that  a  man  who  can  sit  in  a 
front  seat  and  see  his  picture  vivisected 
and  rise  up  and  shake  the  hand  that  slew 
him  is  a  remarkable  man.  It  impressed 
me  so  forcibly  that  I  thought  that  some- 
thing introduced  into  our  national  meeting 
in  Detroit  on  that  line  would  be  not  only 


a  great  benefit,  but  would  leave  a  lasting 
impression  as  well  upon  the  people  who 
heard  the  criticism  and  had  no  pictures 
exhibited  as  upon  the  man  who  made  the 
pictures.  Mr.  Lucius  W.  Hitchcock  has 
very  kindly  consented  to  take  the  part  of 
critic.  I  do  not  see  him  present  in  the 
hall  just  at  this  minute. 

A  messenger  was  sent  for  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
and  in  the  meantime  a  matter  came  up 
which  was  not  down  on  the  programme. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bellsmith  :  Mr.  President,  a 
very  pleasant  duty  devolves  upon  me.  A 
number  of  your  friends,  sir,  desiring  to 
express  their  kindly  feeling  toward  you, 
and  appreciating  the  success  that  you  have 
made  of  this  meeting,  and  the  infinite 
patience  and  kindness  with  which  you  have 
conducted  your  administration,  have  de- 
termined to  express  their  appreciation  in  a 
tangible  form.  In  their  behalf  the  duty 
devolves  upon  me  of  presenting  to  you  as 
a  token  of  their  high  regard  this  clock  and 
figure.  (Mr.  Bellsmith  here  uncovered  a 
beautiful  gold  bronze  clock  surmounted  by 
a  female  figure. )  In  presenting  this,  Mr. 
President,  the  donors  trust  that  you  will 
never  forget  the  good  old  time  we  had  in 
Detroit.     (Applause. ) 

President  Core :  There  are  times  when 
one  feels  too  little  to  say  anything,  and 
there  are  times  when  one  feels  too  much. 
This  is  a  time  when  I  feel  too  much.  I 
thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  G.  Cramer:  My  dear  friend,  Presi- 
dent Core,  allow  me  to  have  a  word  edge- 
wise on  this  occasion.  (Grasping  Mr. 
Core's  hand  heartily.)  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  say  much,  and  I  cannot  pass 
this  opportunity.  It  is  my  sincere  wish, 
and  I  know  it  is  the  wish  of  everybody 
present,  that  the  hands  upon  this  clock 
may  never  show  an  hour  or  a  minute  when 
you  cannot  say  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart,  *'  I  am  so  happy  !  *' 

(This  allusion  to  '*  Papa  Cramer's ' '  well- 
known  motto  brought  down  the  house.) 

Mr.  Wilson  :  Mr.  President,  shall  we  take 
up  unfinished  business  at  this  time  ?  Is  it 
in  order  to  consider  the  copyright  matter, 
or  is  any  action  to  be  taken  in  regard  to 
marking  the  grave  of  Mr.  Prevost,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Scandlin,  of  New  York  ? 

President  Core  :  Well,  nothing  has  been 
done  in  that  matter,  and  its  consideration 
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now  would  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  new 
business.  I  suppose  it  could  be  enter- 
tained, but  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps 
that  might  be  left,  so  far  as  the  Prevost 
matter  is  concerned,  to  a  little  longer  con- 
sideration. I  think  that  when  people  have 
thought  more  upon  the  subject,  perhaps 
they  can  do  more  with  it,  and  it  would  be 
more  generally  understood.  If  there  is  a 
motion  to  that  effect,  however,  I  will 
ascertain  the  sense  of  the  meeting.  Do 
you  wish  to  make  a  motion  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  :  My  reason  for  asking  about 
the  copyright  matter  is,  I  understood  this 
was  to  be  taken  up  at  this  convention  in 
some  form.  There  are  some  changes  which 
have  been  suggested  by  those  who  desire 
protection  in  that  way,  and  I  thought  per- 
haps it  would  be  advisable  to  take  it  up 
before  the  convention  adjourned. 

President  Core  :  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
association  to  settle.  It  seems  to  me  that 
individual  effort  on  the  part  of  each  one  in 
his  own  Congressional  district,  bringing 
influence  to  bear  upon  his  Representative, 
would  be  about  as  much  as  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Wilson :  When  I  was  in  Washing- 
ton they  assured  me  in  the  copyright  office 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  entertain  any 
suggestions.  They  have  recently  devised 
a  new  form  that  is  simpler  than  the  old 
one,  but  any  suggestions  coming  from  us 
they  would  be  glad  to  entertain.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a  committee  to 
look  into  it  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

President  Core:  The  Chair  will  enter- 
tain a  motion. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  I  will  make  a  motion  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  throwing 
greater  protection  around  copyright  or 
anything  that  should  be  copyrighted. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

President  Core :  Is  there  any  amend- 
ment to  that  as  to  when  this  committee 
shall  report? 

Mr.  Wilson  :  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
give  them  power  to  act  pending  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association. 

The  question  being  put  upon  the  motion, 
the  same  was  carried. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  I  would  like  to  make  a 
motion  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  decide  what  action  would  be 
-appropriate  to  be  taken  by  this  Association 


in  regard  to  marking  the  burial  place  of  him 
whom  we  are  ready  to  believe,  and  are  in- 
formed, was  one  of  the  first  professional 
photographers  of  this  country,  Mr.  Prevost, 
and  to  report  back  at  the  next  meeting. 
Carried. 

Mr.  G.  Cramer :  Our  old  friend,  Mr.  J. 
F.  Ryder,  has  come  here  from  Cleveland 
by  special  invitation  from  us.  He  is  '*A11 
right'*  as  you  say.  I  hope  that  next  year 
when  we  meet  in  Buffalo  he  will  be  all 
righter.  (Oh  !)  I  hear  that  he  is  writing 
a  book  entitled  My  Experiences  in  Pho- 
tography.  I  for  my  part  am  very  anxious 
to  receive  that  book  relating  to  fifty-two 
yearsL  experience  in  photography.  Certainly 
that  would  cover  a  great  many  interesting 
items  that  concern  our  craft.  I  hope  that 
when  that  book  comes  out  that  every  one 
of  you  will  want  one  of  them.  I  want 
several.  I  desire  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Ryder  for  his  so  promptly  respond- 
ing to  our  call.  Carried,  by  special  re- 
quest of  *'Papa  Cramer,'*  by  a  rising 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Ryder :  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
the  kind  attention  shown  me  both  in  send- 
ing a  telegram  and  in  following  it  up 
by  all  these  pleasant  things.  1  am  enjoy- 
ing the  meeting  with  you,  gentlemen,  with 
whom  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
for  forty  years,  although  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  talk  very  much,  like  the  other 
gentleman  here  on  the  platform  who  could 
not  say  much  a  while  ago.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Stein :  I  would  like  everybody  to 
rise  and  give  three  cheers  for  '*Papa 
Cramer,"  who  has  been  with  us  many 
years,  and  we  hope  will  be  with  us  many 
more.  Rise,  everybody,  and  let  us  give  him 
three  good  resounding  cheers,  hip — hip — 
hip — hurrah.  (A  voice,  *'  He's  all  right," 
and  cries  of  *  *  Cramer, "  *  *  Cramer, '  * 
''Speech,"  "Speech.") 

Mr.  G.  Cramer :  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
words  to  say  that  I  rejoice  that  I  belong  to 
this  honorable  Association.  What  would  I 
have  made  if  I  had  not  been  a  photog- 
rapher— not  knowing  the  best  people  on 
earth?  (A  voice,  ''That's  right!  ")  I  have 
been  always  proud  of  that.  It  gives  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  when  I  travel  through 
the  United  States  and  meet  you  all.  As  a 
member  of  this  Association  I  have  a  pass- 
port which  carries  me  into  any  photographic 
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shop  or  studio,  no  matter  how  small  or  how 
big  it  is.  I  always  find  friends  every- 
where. I  now  offer  three  cheers  to  all  my 
friends,  and  may  they  always  prosper  and 
be  "so  happy."  I  can't  say  any  more. 
I  put  my  whole  soul  into  that.  I  want 
you  to  take  that  word  home.  Friend  Hol- 
linger  is  *'  all  right,'*  and  Papa  Cramer  is 
**so  happy."  Whenever  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  angry  do  not  let  that 
anger  control  you.  Just  think  a  minute 
and  say,  *'  I  am  so  happy."  If  you  keep 
on  saying  that  a  good  many  times  I  think 
you  will  finally  convince  yourself  of  it, 
by  a  sort  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  or 
Christian  science,  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  it.  (Laughter.)  Be  happy  and 
let  that  happiness  communicate  itself  to  all 
your  surroundings.  If  -  you  will  just  re- 
member that,  you  will  take  home  from  this 
convention  in  that  alone  enough  to  fully 
compensate  you  for  your  time  and  money. 
I  thank  you.  (Applause.)  (Cries  of 
'  *  Hitchcock, "   *  *  Hitchcock. ' ' ) 

President  Core :  Before  Mr.  Hitchcock 
commences,  you  know  we  want  to  reserve 
some  good  things  for  the  last.  There  are 
one  or  two  other  litde  things  that  will  not 
take  but  a  few  minutes,  and  as  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock is  a  very  gracious  gendeman,  I  know 
he  will  give  way  for  the  present.  We  will 
first  hear  from  Mr.  Todd,  who  has  a  little 
poem  he  wants  to  recite.  I  believe  it  is 
original,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Todd:  It  is  original,  but  not  by 
me.  It  happens  to  fit  in  at  the  present 
moment  with  some  of  your  ideas,  viz. : 

,wben  wrong  or  when  right; 

In  darkness  or  light ; 

up  hill  or  down ; 

in  country  or  town ; 

on  land  or  sea: 

wherever  I  be; 

when  here,  or  when  there; 

when  'tis  cloudy,  or  fair ; 

when  good,  or  when  bad ; 

when  others  are  sad  ; 
^in  smiles  or  in  team; 
For  I  hare  been  happy  for  eighty-five  years. 

I  am  so  happy—this  is  my  soDg, 
I  am  so  happy  all  my  life  long. 
And  if  in  the  future  I  happen  to  die 
And  roost  with  the  angels  up  in  the  sky, 
I'll  telephone  down  to  Hades,  to  you. 
And  say,  "  I  am  so  happy  I 
And  hope  you  are  too  I'* 

President  Core  :  We  have  another  gen- 
tleman with  us  who  has  poetic  leanings ; 
and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, of  the  Boston  Brush  and  Lens  Club. 


I  am  so  happy< 


Remarks  by  Mr,  Morris  B.  Parkinson. 

Mr.  pRmnEifT,  Ladibs  A^D  Obhtlxuvn  :  In  spite  of 
considerable  embarrassment,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  stand  before  this  audience  representing  the  Kational 
Photographers'  Association  of  America  for  the  first  time. 
Ailer  bearing  the  speeches  we  have  had  on  the  subject 
in  regard  to  being  *"  So  happy  "  and  in  regard  to  "Bdog 
pleasant "  the  thought  comes  to  me  that  it  is  very  easy 
for  photographers  to  look  pleasant  to  their  customcn 
who  have  paid  them  or  are  about  to  pay  tbem  large 
sums  of  money,  and  it  is  quite  possible  forpbotogrspberB 
to  look  pleasant  when  meeting  brother  photographers  of 
some  other  city  or  state  :  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  pho- 
tographer to  look  pleasant  at  his  fellow  photographer 
who  lives  in  his  own  town.  Nevertheless,  that  ia  what 
we  are  doing  in  Boston.    From  the  time  I  went  to 


Boston.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  almost  from  that  day— 
I  do  not  know  that  it  was  the  case  before  to  anv  great 
extent— there  has  been  a  banner  raised  upon  wnich  Is 


inscribed,  not  literally,  but  figuratively  speaking,  the 
words  "  Friendship  snd  Progress  among  Photographers 
in  the  Same  Town."  (Applause.)  I  do  not  claun  to 
have  done  anything  to  help  that  movement.  I  do  claim 
however,  that  I  have  done  nothing  to  hinder  it ;  and 
that  which  a  man  does  nothing  to  hinder  be  may 
certainly  be  considered  to  help.  Very  f<Bw  hindered  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  ftom  going  to  Bufnlo  next  year ;  and  there- 
fore It  goes  there.  The  photographers  in  Boston  oigan- 
Ized  a  club  which  they  call  a  '^  Brush  and  I/sdm  Club." 
We  meet  once  every  two  weeks  for  the  discussion  of 
pictures.  Pictures  are  torn  to  pieces  without  mercy,  and 
the  photographer,  as  your  President  has  lately  told  you, 
■its  there  and  looks  "  so  happy."  I  believe  that  the  Vfkiit 
so  pervades  the  city  of  Boston  among  photograpben;  that 
a  member  of  that  club  would  let  any  one  In  the  street 
knock  him  down,  and  would  not  call  a  policeman  to 
have  the  offender  arrested  ibr  aswult  and  battery,  but  In 
deep  meditation  would  try  to  think,  and  I  believe  would 
succeed  in  persuading  himself,  that  it  was  done  for  his 
own  good !  (Laughter.)  While  1  am  on  my  feet  I  would 
invite  your  attention  to  our  exhibit  Each  of  oar  ex- 
hibits is  individual  and  to  be  examined  as  sucb. 

I  have  not  said  a  word  of  what  I  intended  to  speak  of, 
and  that  is  to  read  a  few  lines  which  I  wrote  for  the  Art 
Jievleui,  of  St.  Louis,  about  six  weeks  ago,  conclodingan 
article  on  photography.  These  lines  apply  to  the  subject 
of  over-retourhlng,  especially  of  old  people.  They  are 
as  follows : 

3b  My  Fdfow  PhoUtgrapher$. 

What  love  but  Ood's  can  equal  mother's  ? 
The  love  that  self  forever  smothers. 
Can  love  of  sisters  or  of  brothers 
And  all  the  others? 

Love  seams  her  fkce  with  anxious  lines. 
Rich  veins  of  gold,  which  are  the  mines. 
The  years  of  care  are  quarrying— sagna 
Repe&ted  many  times. 

Dost  see  that  wrinkle  'round  her  eyes  ? 
A  pearl  of  mirth  that  typifies 
The  hours  of  happiness,  Fate  denies 
To  few,  cayght  from  the  skies? 

There's  beaulv  in  the  smooth  and  fisir. 
But  there's  a  beautv  still  more  rare- 
Modelled  not  In  a  day  or  year— 
'Tls  lines  of  character. 

Would'st  thou,  with  vandal  hand,  erase 
The  sacred  record,  and  encara 
A  tome  of  blanks  which  but  defiu»  ? 
The  act  were  base. 

Would  St  strip  the  ivy-mantled  tower 
Of  some  hifttorlc  ruin  ?    More— 
The  pile  that  pilgrims  all  adore 
Would'st  thou  restore? 

O  artist  of  the  lens  1  woukl'st  tear 
These  holy  emblems 

That  bear  the  signature  of  Heaven,  to  aniuv 
The  shallow  ones?   Beware! 

President  Core  now  introduced  Professor 
Lucius  W.  Hitchcock,  of  Buffalo,  whose 
remarks  follow : 
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Criticism  of  Pictures  by  Professor  Z. 
Hitchcock, 


W, 


I  hope/ou  will  a]l  bear  in  mind  something  yoa  have 
been  told  to  do  a  great  deal,  that  is  to  keep  happy.  It 
will  be  rather  difficult  to  see  these  pictures,  as  they  are 
amall ;  but  you  have  been  studying  them  on  the  walls  as 
well  as  I.  and  perhaps  that  will  help  you.  I  have  taken 
down  these  few  pictures  to  call  attention  to  certain 
things,  and  to  compare  one  with  another  to  some  ex- 
tent, because  criticism  is  nothing  unlens  comparative. 
Here  is  a  portrait  from  the  Brush  and  Lens  Club  exhibit, 
of  a  child.  I  have  a  theory  which  I  derived  from  study- 
ing the  old  masters,  that  the  space  devoted  to  whatever 
you  are  doing  must  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  subject ; 
and  in  putting  a  child  into  a  space  it  is  always  expedi- 
ent not  to  make  the  boundaries  too  close,  for  by  so  doing 
you  make  the  child  look  large.  Of  course,  none  of  these 
pictures  are  hfe-size,  but  they  must  bear  a  proper  rela- 
tion to  their  surroundings.  In  my  opinion  this  child  is 
too  large  for  the  space  given  it.  It  looks  large  and 
heavy.  Tike  a  fnll-grown  person,  and  that  takes  some  of 
the  childishness  away  from  it.  I  think  to  have  that 
Abrupt  right-angled  triangle  in  the  corner  is  quite  dis- 
agreeable. That  could  have  been  carried  down  with 
some  sort  of  an  accessory,  and  the  child  would  have 
looked  more  childish  and  been  far  more  pleasing.  Here 
is  a  photograph  by  Dyer,  of  Chicago,  a  perfect  example 
of  spacing.  Mr.  Todd  is  a  full-grown  man,  and  he  looks 
it.  and  this  same  head  bean  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  space  it  fills  as  does  that  child.  That  child's  head 
may  be  a  trifle  smaller :  but  here  the  effect  Is  quite  satis- 
fitctory.  His  placing  it  at  the  top  gives  a  very  pleasing 
▼ariety  of  spacing  at  the  top,  side,  front  and  bottom. 
Yandyck,  when  he  painted  a  man's  portrait,  especially 
«  fhll  length,  alvrays  placed  it  in  a  frame ;  and  if  paint- 
ing a  child  he  would  drop  it  lower  in  the  frame,  to  give 
it  the  sense  of  being  small. 

Here  is  a  little  portrait  by  Hoyt.  that  I  find  a  very 
pleasing  combination  of  spadng.  I  have  one  criticism, 
however,  to  oflter  that  has  been  partially  overcome  by 
the  manipulation  of  his  light;  sUU  it  is  a  little  bit 
severe.  If  that  light  had  been  allowed  to  go  down  to 
the  edge  it  would  have  been  downright  disagreeable, 
but  Mr.  Hoyt  put  a  shadow  over  that  side  which,  to  a 
lane  degree,  softens  the  abruptness  of  that  line. 

Here  is  a  little  landscape  I  got  out  of  the  Brush  and 
Lens  Club  exhibit  which  has  pleased  me  very  much,  a 
delightfhl  combination  of  spaces-a  very  simple  thing; 
butit  took  an  artist  to  see  it.  what  I  like  particularly 
about  it  is  that  the  dark  is  kept  in  the  middle  distance, 
silhouetting  itself  against  the  faint  distance  beyond,  cen- 
tring the  interest  there,  and  then  the  fiiint  silhouetting 
gives  the  picture  great  depth.  It  has  a  great  deal  of 
ample  charm. 

This  is  a  picture  of  Seton  Thompson  made  by  Scher- 
yee-a  very  beautifhl  thing.  I  admire  it  very  much.  It 
Has  all  the  plastic  qualities  of  a  painting.  I  wish  to  call 
Tour  attennon  to  the  beautiilii  peasage  from  this  place 
back  into  the  shade.  The  way  he  has  worked  that  pass- 
age over  those  hands  is  as  clever  as  it  can  be  His 
spacing  is  absolutely  faultless.  The  man  seems  to  be  in 
the  space  properly,  and  there  is  not  too  much  room,  or 
too  little  in  any  particular  part.  That  particularly  is 
praiseworthy.  It  you  have  a  chance  to  see  the  picture 
again  at  dose  range,  please  take  notice  of  the  way  in 
wnich  that  passage  ttom  light  to  dark  is  worked.  There 
are  some  pictures  upstairs  that  I  have  not  got  in  here 
which  show  a  pronounced  abuse  ot  black.  The  minute 
you  make  black  perfectly  black  it  ceases  to  be  lumin- 
ous, and  you  butt  up  against  it  like  paint.  As  long  as 
you  keep  it  less  black  it  is  luminous  and  transparent. 
Vou  take  a  perfectly  black  body  and  place  it  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  eye,  and  it  Is  black.  Remove  it  to 
the  end  of  the  room,  and  it  will  appear  a  lighter  shade 
of  black  than  when  placed  much  nearer  the  eye.  If 
you  had  two  bodies  of  precisely  the  same  blackness,  the 
one  placed  at  a  farther  distance  would  look  gray  and 
the  nearer  one  black.  Place  the  same  object  a  half  a  mile 
or  a  mile  away  with  the  atmosphere  for  a  background 
and  it  is  bine,  taking  on  the  color  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  same  tbinsr  is  true  proportionately  in  a  studio ; 
otherwise  we  could  not  get  a  sense  of  distance. 

A  Voice :  What  advantage  would  a  little  more  space 
be  on  the  top  of  that  head  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock:  I  do  not  think  you  need  it,  because 
be  is  a  big  man,  and  it  gives  him  a  sense  of  height.  You 
will  find  a  very  good  precedent  for  that  in  the  old  mas- 
ters.   To  my  mind  that  is  very  satisfactory. 

Here  is  a  picture  by  Hollinger.    I  have  noticed  in  pic- 


tares  of  a  delicate  character  something  that  some  of  you 
get,  and  some  of  you  do  not  get.  Mr.  Hollinger,  in  my 
opinion,  gets  strength  with  delicacy.  No  matter  how 
delicate  the  picture  is.  it  always  is  strong,  iirm.  Yon 
feel  that  that  woman  is  strong  and  solid,  as  though  she 
was  drawn  by  Rembrandt.  You  can  make  pictures  that 
are  strong  and  brutal.  Simply  to  put  pictures  in  the 
dark  does  not  make  them  artistic ;  simply  to  put  a  pic- 
ture in  the  light  does  not  make  it  delicate.  That  is 
another  quality.  A  thinsr  can  be  delicate  and  still 
shadowy.  It  can  be  strong  and  vigorous,  and  still  be 
light.  This  has  exceeding  delicacy,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  strong,  and  you  do  not  feel  she  is  made  of  air, 
that  could  blow  her  away. 

Another  picture  by  Hoyt,  which  is  an  illustration  of 
what  I  Just  spoke  of— delicacy  with  strength.  Mr.  Hol- 
linger has  strength  with  delicacy.  Mr.  Hoyt  here  has 
delicacy  with  strength.  He  has  dark  in  combination, 
but  if  you  look  closely  you  will  see  the  whole  thing  is 
luminous.  It  is  as  delicate  in  its  feeling  and  Its  treat- 
ment as  that  picture  of  Mr.  Holllnger's.  I  find  these 
very  agreeable  spaces  by  cutting  it  off  above,  leaving 
the  forehead,  we  get  a  pleasing  contrast  of  spaces,  none 
being  alike,  all  being  equal.  Of  course,  ir  you  carry 
thatlo  extremes,  drop  that  too  &r,  you  lose  the  sense  of 
balance  and  proportion  and  gain  nothing.  You  must 
have  the  feeling  in  order  to  do  the  thing  sucoesaftilly. 

Here  is  a  picture  by  Mr.  Spellman.  I  wish  to  contrast 
this  with  another  picture,  to  show  why  I  think  this  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  other.  In  this  picture  you  will 
notice  he  has  done  what  I  have  Just  spoken  of.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  1  will  have  you  with  me  on  this,  but  this 
is  my  opinion,  and  to  express  that  is  what  I  am  here  for. 
I  find  this  more  artistic  than  that,  becaase  of  the  abuse 
of  black  in  the  latter.  It  seems  to  me  these  darks  do 
not  go  back.  This  picture  is  full  of  atmosphere,  a  qual- 
ity that  the  other  entirely  lacks.    That  has  a  character 


things  beautiful.  It  is  the  air  that  makes  everything 
beauiiful.  All  the  colors  in  nature  would  fail  to  har- 
monize if  it  were  not  for  atmosphere,  which  has  the 
softening  inauence  that  comes  between  our  eyes  and 
what  we  see,  that  makes  it  beautiful.  This  dark  being 
softened  down  makes  this  strong  and  luminous.  I  find 
that  spacing  bad.  I  find  it  would  be  better  if  cut  off  a 
little  on  the  top ;  that  gives  a  sense  of  the  old  lady  drop 
ping  out  of  the  picture. 

I  have  brought  down  this  picture,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  the  genre  stuff  which  photographers  do, 
the  stuff  that  goes  on  the  market— commercial  stuff.  It 
is  a  good  subJect^-old  man  and  a  boy,  both  interesting 
subjects.  I  wish  to  show  how  the  accessories  have  been 
entirely  misused.  In  the  first  place,  that  rag  carpet 
running  directly  across  the  bottom  of  picture,  parallel 
with  its  bottom,  is  extremely  bad.  You  only  repeat  the 
straight  line,  which  is  not  pleasing.  Take  the  carpet  in 
itself,  the  carpet  is  not  bad.  I  wish  to  show  how,  by  the 
proper  manipulation  of  the  things  around  us,  they  can 
DC  turned  into  good  pictures ;  for  instance,  the  trend  of 
this  carpet  fh)m  the  boy  down  to  the  man  is  over  this 
way ;  that  leads  us  up  to  the  old  man,  and  this  hand, 
coming  lower  than  the  boy's  hand,  naturally  gives  us  a 
sense  of  sweep  off  that  way.  That  I  find  too  big,  too 
light.  If  this  carpet  bad  been  turned  so  as  to  run  off 
this  way,  or  over  there  in  perspective,  I  think  I  should 
have  preferred  that.  This  bag  should  have  been  dragged 
down  far  enough  in  the  front  so  as  to  carry  the  eye 
down  to  lead  out  to  this.  That  accessory  should  be  put 
over  here,  not  straggling  over  the  floor.  This  should 
have  been  picked  up  and  carried  back  into  the  picture 
there,  so  we  would  have  had  a  fine  sweep,  but  not  across 
the  centre,  down  here.  These  things  have  been  put 
exactly  in  the  wrong  places. 

Here  is  a  little  portrait  by  Mr.  Hollinger  that  you 
have  all  seen  up  here,  which  pleased  me  very  much, 
because  it  has  such  a  perfect  rendering  ot  values.  He 
has  not  confused  his  olack,  as  so  many  have.  You 
notice  that  that  black  accent  on  the  hat  is  away  above 
everything  in  the  picture.  It  looks  transparent  and 
luminous.  I  think  that  a  very  pleasing  thing  for  that 
reason.  The  picture  is  very  small,  yet  it  gives  the  sense 
of  a  big.  grand  woman,  because  she  fills  the  spaces. 

Here  is  a  little  picture  by  Mr.  Core.  Mr.  Core  has  a 
beautiful,  tender  quality  about  his  delicate  things.  I 
admire  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  pictures.  I  have  a 
little  criticism  about  these  pictures.  I  find  if  that  spot 
had  keen  kept  a  little  more  black  there,  that  this  space 
would  have  told  more.  That  was  very  probably  brown 
in  color.    It  represents  a  spot  in  the  corner.    There 
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thonld  have  been  len  shftde  there ;  It  was  not  in  nature, 
I  warrant.  In  any  case,  he  could  have  forced  it  a  little. 
The  object  there  is  pleasing,  becaaee  it  comes  in  the 
right  place.    I  lust  cnticise  the  value  of  it. 

Here  is  one  that  I  could  claim  is  more  charming  for 
that  very  reason.  There  is  a  certain  unity,  keeping  one 
accent  on  the  picture.  It  draws  the  eye  immediately  to 
the  child.  There  Is  nothing  distracting  there.  Is  it  not 
true  there  is  a  certain  unity  to  that  that  this  other 
lacks? 

Here  is  a  picture  by  Histed  that  I  admire  yerr.  very 
much.  I  think  it  is  almost  as  good  as  you  coula  make 
it.  You  see  here  the  child  is  given  room.  The  child, 
therefore,  looks  small  and  petite :  does  not  look  like  a 
full-grown  person.  To  me  that  child,  taken  out  of  a 
Boston  Brush  and  Lens  Club  exhibit,  does  not  look  like 


that.  It  looks  like  an  inflated  child,  as  though  you  had 
blown  it  up.  That,  you  see.  is  a  long  way  from  black. 
It  is  ftill  of  air— transparent.    It  looks  chUdish.    Alto- 


gether, it  is  all  right. 

Here  I  have  another  from  the  Boston  people.  They 
have  some  beautiful  things  down  there,  and  I  mean  to 
praise  them  very  highly.  They  show  a  fine  spirit ;  good 
conception.  1  want  to  make  a  criticism  upon  people 
who  sketch  upon  plates.  You  must  remember  that  the 
camera,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  is  the  greatest  draughts- 
man in  the  world.  When  you  attempt  to  compete  wiUi 
photography  you  are  putting  yourself  in  competition 
with  a  perfect  draughtsman.  That  as  a  sketch  is  very 
mediocre.  Almost  any  student  could  sketch  better.  It 
is  in  competition  with  a  perfectly  drawn  outline ;  and 
comparison  is  bound  to  be  odious.  If  vou  are  asked  to 
sketch  a  photOKiaph,  do  not  do  it.  Simply  because  a 
thing  is  rough  aoes  not  show  it  is  sood.  A  very  large 
number  of  public  men  want  something  that  is  flattened 
with  a  mop;  another  man  likes  to  have  fine  pictures. 
Because  a  thing  is  broad  it  ia  not  necessarily  good,  and 
it  is  not  good  because  it  Is  dashed  oiT  in  a  minute,  nor 
because  ft  takes  ten  davs  to  do  it.  It  is  only  good  be- 
cause of  its  other  intrinsic  qualities.  When  you  come 
to  sketch  a  plate  I  think  you  ought  to  be  pretty  clever, 
you  ought  to  know  what  you  are  doing.  I  have  seen 
quite  a  number  of  those  misguided,  rough  things  made 
bv  people  who  thought  that  the  roughness  was  some- 
thing good :  but  rough  things  are  not  necessarily  good. 

Here  is  a  little  thing  by  Mrs.  Kftsebier  that  I  particu- 
larly love.  The  variation  of  those  spaces,  by  running 
this  down  so  fkr,  is  very  pleasing,  because  the  detail  has 
something  in  it  There  is  a  lltUe  deUll  through  it  all, 
a  pleasing  variation  of  the  spaces,  top,  bottom  and  on 
the  side.  Here  is  another  picture  by  Mrs.  KMsebler.  Fbr 
the  reason  that  the  dark  note  is  not  repeated,  it  is  alto- 
gether very  dignifled,  very  quiet,  very  charming. 

Mr.  Clarence  Smith  now  announced 
the  social  features  of  the  day,  including  an 
invitation  by  Professor  Griffith  to  visit  the 
Art  Museum  in  the  evening. 

President  Core  :  There  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  that  will  not  be  glad  to  again 
hear  Professor  Griffith,  who  will  now  ad- 
dress you. 

Mr.  Prbbident,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  My  subject 
this  morning  will  be  in  a  general  wav  **  How  to  Manage 
a  Qallerv,"  although  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
I  am  going,  however,  to  give  you  some  suggeHtlons  as  to 
how  I  would  manage  one,  which  I  hope  will  entertain 
you.  My  ideal  of  a  gallery  is  a  little  country  gallery.  I 
have  often  heard  people  wlio  owned  a  gallery  in  a  uttle 
town  say,  '*0h,  we  cannot  do  anything  there;  our 
people  do  not  want  it;  there  are  a  good  many  reasons 
why  we  cannot  do  it."  Let  me  tell  you  that  very  fact 
that  vou  can  do  these  things  is  of  some  value  to  you, 
and  that  when  you  come  to  look  at  other  people's  work 
you  feel  "  I  am  equal  to  that ;  I  do  not  need  it  whero  I 
am,  but  I  will  need  It  some  time." 

We  will  say  you  get  up  in  the  morning.  If  I  have  any 
work  on  my  hands  that  I  want  to  catch  up  with  it  is 
better  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  go  out  In 
the  woods  and  sit  down  on  a  log,  some  place  where  one 
is  away  from  everybody,  where  you  can  hear  the  birds 
chatter,  can  study  nature  and  get  a  good  rest ;  then 
come  back  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  with  an  appetite 


fbr  breaklhst.  I  eat  my  breakflut  then  and  go  off  to  the 
office.  The  first  thing  that  comes  in  is  a  lot  of  mail.  I 
know  each  of  you  has  some  mail  to  look  alter.  Do  not 
neglect  it.  Have  a  lot  of  pigeon-boles  for  it.  Put  the 
letters  in  one  place  that  you  have  answered ;  in  another 
those  that  require  an  answer,  but  which  vou  cannot 
answer  at  once,  and  have  a  systematic  wav  ox  filing  your 
correspondence.  Always  answer  every  fetter  immedi- 
ately, if  you  can.  There  is  a  religion  outside  of  that  of 
the  church,  and  one  great  tenet  of  that  religion  is  that 
you  should  answer  eveir  letter  that  you  ever  receive. 
Now,  I  know  sometimes  ft  is  neglected  ;  but  if  you  can- 
not say  any  more  tell  the  man  on  a  postal  card  that  yoa 
received  his  letter.  Let  him  know  that  it  reached  its 
destination  at  least ;  then  that  duty  is  done.  Yon  can 
file  his  letter  away  for  fliture  reference.  If  the  letter 
calls  for  an  answer  you  are  not  prepared  to  give,  ac- 
knowledge it  and  tell  the  man  you  will  answer  later. 

Your  mall  having  been  disposed  of  for  the  day,  cot- 
tomers  begin  to  caliin.  But  first,  as  Mr.  HoUinger  says, 
you  want  to  be  pleasant  with  your  Ihmily,  and  yon  want 
to  leave  your  family  in  a  good  humor ;  see  that  they 
liave  enough  firewood  for  dinner ;  see  that  everything 
there  is  left  in  good  shape.  Then  you  go  off  about  your 
business.  Here  comes  a  visitor— old  Mr.  Brown.  Per- 
haps he  has  Just  dropped  in  for  a  moment,  and  yon  en- 
gage hfm  in  conversation.  He  has  an  old  hat  on  hii 
head,  old  clothes.  You  ask  him  how  his  potatoes  are 
getting  along ;  talk  to  him  about  the  crops,  not  aboot 
pictures  right  away ;  be  does  not  want  to  talk  ptcturet. 
although  possibly  the  old  lady,  as  he  calls  her.  naa  told 
him  to  call  in  and  **  have  his  picter  took,"  and  he  Is 
solng  to  do  it  Talk  to  him  about  his  son-in-law,  or  hit 
aaugnter,  or  grandchildren ;  get  in  touch  with  the  man. 
Finally  lead  him  up  in  the  eallery  and  show  him  some 
pictures :  but  do  not  talk  pictures  the  first  thing,  yon 
know.  Get  the  old  man  to  reeling  at  home,  and  the  mst 
thing  you  know  you  have  taken  nis  picture. 

Next  there  comes  in  one  of  those  bright,  beantlftil  little 
countnr  girls ;  you  talk  to  her  in  an  entirely  dilftrent 
way .  You  commence  by  tal  king  to  her  about  her  beaux, 
not  the  crops :  she  is  not  interested  in  them.  You  talk 
to  her  about  the  young  men  that  are  coming  to  see  her. 
You  understood  that  sne  was  at  a  party  the  other  night ; 
how  did  she  enjoy  it  ?  Presently  you  invite  her  into  the 
gallery,  and  before  she  really  appreciates  what  yon  are 
doing  you  have  made  the  negatives. 

Here  comes  a  sad-&ced  old  lady.  She  has  lost  hus- 
band, or  son,  or  a  daughter,  and  she  feels  that  the  world 
looks  black  to  her ;  the  birds  do  not  sing  sweetly ;  eveir- 
thing  is  going  wrong,  apd  the  world  is  not  what  It  ought 
to  be  or  once  was :  everything  is  gloomy  to  her.  Now, 
you  want  to  take  just  the  opposite  tack  with  her.  Do 
not  try  to  go  over  her  miseries  with  her,  she  has  enoogli 
of  them ;  do  not  try  to  sympathise  with  her,  bat  greet 
her  in  a  fHendly.  kindly,  genial  way.  trying  to  let  tier 
feel  that  there  is  yet  remaining  some  charm  In  life. 
Life  is  worth  living.  We  do  not  want  to  forget  the  dead. 
but  we  have  enough  of  them  around  us  all  the  time. 
Fill  her  heart  with  love  and  sympathy,  with  the  thiofs 
she  yet  can  do  in  the  world ;  make  her  forget  her  grien, 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  have  a  picture  oi  her. 

So  the  day  goes  on.  In  the  afternoon  you  take  up 
your  retouching.  Of  course,  you  have  to  do  that  ycmr- 
self;  there  is  not  enough,  possibly,  to  keep  a  man 
especially  for  that.  Do  not  retouch  all  the  wrinkles  off 
that  glorious  old  lady's  ikce ;  leave  some  there  for  people 
to  know  her  by.  She  is  no  longer  young.  Her  Ihce  bas 
now  a  different  charm,  a  glory  all  its  own.  because  of 
the  trials  she  has  gone  thrdugh.  Smooth  all  you  want 
to  the  wrinkles  ftom  the  faces  of  the  young  girls ;  make 
them  as  beautiftil  as  you  can.  Make  that  yoong 
eirl  feel  that  that  is  a  picture  of  hei^possibly  a  little 
better  looking,  perhaps.    Yet  a  portrait  painter  doi 


in  any  way  idealize  his  faces. 


.  does  not 

I  have  told  yon  a^ain 


and  again  how  people  sit  before  portrait  painters.  ^  by, 
Rembrandt,  when  he  did  his  most  magnificent  work, 
and  the  people  said  to  him,  "  Oh  I  that  is  a  magnificent 
portrait,'*  there  was  still  a  sting  at  his  heart,  oecause, 
he  said,  "  They  do  not  talk.'*  That  was  the  idea  he  had. 
and  there  was  a  lingering  disappointment  there.  Now, 
make  your  picture  talk  I  Make  it  so  you  know  what 
kind  of  a  young  woman  or  old  lady  it  is  before  you.    A 

fmtleman  spoke  to  me  this  morning  of  a  picture  which 
have  looked  at  many  times  in  the  gallery,  and  he  told 
me  that  the  subject  of  that  picture  was  deaf.  Now,  when 
you  look  at  that  picture  you  see  him  standing  with  his 
hands  down  beside  him,  and  as  sure  as  you  observe  the 
picture  carefully  you  know  he  was  deaf,  and  you  begin 
to  feel  that  if  you  look  at  him  he  will  put  his  hand  to  bis 
ear.    Sometimes  I  take  up  a  photograph  and  can  teU 
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70a  ezAcUy  what  kind  of  a  man  or  a  woman  tbat  was. 
Then,  again,  the  impression  I  get  is  obscure  and  vague ; 
I  do  not  feel  tbat  I  know  a  thing  about  it.  The  subject 
probably  came  in,  had  on  his  picture  ftce,  and  the  result 
IS  you  cannot  take  from  the  picture  any  Impression  that 
la  characteristic.  Enylronment  and  circumstances  are 
the  things  thiit  make  us  and  make  our  world.  We  start 
a  boy  wlih  his  A  B  C's:  by  and  by  he  learns  to  write ; 
after  he  has  acquired  that  art  be  begins  to  Uke  on  a 
character  of  penmanship  that  belongs  to  him,  and  by 
which  you  can  always  tell  tbat  handwriting  fh>m  erery- 
one  else's.  In  the  same  way  your  subjects  have  a  dis- 
tinctive character  expressed  in  their  every  look  and 
movement.  By  study  of  this  you  are  enabled  to  bring 
It  out  in  the  negative  pmperly. 

The  matter  of  retouching  having  been  attended  to,  you 
have  your  printing  to  do ;  in  the  evening  you  look  over 
your  work.  You  say  to  yoursel  fas  yon  examine  some  one 
piece  of  work,  this  wss  a  failure.  You  do  not  say  it  to 
your  customer,  of  course ;  If  they  are  satisfied  you  get 
their  money,  don't  forget  that ! 

Next  there  is  a  pile  of  bills  up  on  the  file  that 
have  come  in,  and  which  you  will  have  to  attend 
to  to-morrow  or  next  week,  or  next  month.  Make 
your  collections  systematically;  get  the  man's  or 
woman's  money,  or  you  will  not  be  prepared  to 
pay  those  other  bills  that  you  also  have  on  file; 
but  do  not  be  satisfied  simply  to  get  the  money  of 
your  customer.  Make  them  reel  that  they  have  gotten 
more  than  they  expected— more  than  their  money's 
worth.  You  can  always  do  tbat  Whenever  people  feel 
that  the  pictures  you  have  given  them  do  not  represent 
the  money's  worth  you  will  not  get  them  back  in  vour 
studio  again.  Always  make  them  feel  that  they  have 
had  a  little  more  than  they  paid  for.  You  can  do  that 
in  a  genial,  pleasant  and  ameable  way.  Do  your  swear- 
ing in  the  dark-room,  too.  Keep  your  frowns  behind  the 
screens.  Smile,  and  smile,  all  the  time ;  play  the  villain, 
if  vou  want  to— only  smile  Keep  your  best  mood  care- 
ftilly  outside— and  watch  the  dollars  I 

After  you  have  looked  over  the  negatives,  you  say, 
"  This  is  good."  "That  is  bad."  "The  other  one  I  wish 
I  could  do  over  again. "  "  I  will  do  better  than  that  if  I 
get  another  chance."  That  is  the  country  photogra- 
pher. He,  like  Millet,  can  go  out  into  the  fields,  and  live 
among  the  people,  the  poor  people  who  live  nearest  to 
nature  in  the  country.  Like  Millet,  living  close  to  earth 
he  can  look  up  to  the  blue  dome  of  heaven,  and  again 
at  the  streams,  the  rocks  and  fields  and  toresU  about 
him.  He  is  not  cramped  up  by  four  walls.  In  nature 
he  can  find  the  best  models  in  all  the  world,  If  he  will 
only  study  and  work.  Genius,  they  say,  is  only  another 
name  for  bard  work.  Do  not,  then,  be  satisfied  to  go  ofT 
to  a  country  fklr,  and  say,  "  It  is  aU  right,  I  will  be  back 
next  week  and  make  some  more  pictures."  Go  to  the 
lUr  if  you  want  to,  have  a  good  time,  but  come  back  and 
get  out  under  the  stars  and  see  it  you  cannot  think  of 
something  that  will  make  people  value  the  pictures 
more  that  you  take  for  them.  You  people  in  the  coun- 
try have  the  opportunity  to  read  and  study,  if  you  will 
only  improve  it.  Study  that  which  is  all  about  you.  Do 
vou  suppose  Millet  ever  painted  angels  in  Paris  with  Its 
tArrlcaded  streets  and  revolutionary  mobs,  Paris  with 
Its  stir  and  turmoil?  He  never  could  have  done  it  in  the 
world,  because  the  atmosphere  was  not  there.  What 
did  he  do  in  Paris  ?  Painted  naked  people  until  people 
came  by  and  looked  in  at  the  windows  and  said,  "There 
la  another  naked  woman,  or  naked  man  again,  by  Mil- 
let" And  be  said.  "  I  will  getont  in  the  country.  I  will 
paint  nature  as  I  find  her  ;  and  he  painted  the  "  An- 

gelus,"  and  a  hundred  other  things.  Do  you  suppose 
e  was  satisfied  with  it?  Not  at  all.  We  do  not  appreciate 
the  "  Angelus"  in  this  country.  Why  ?  Because  we  are 
differently  constituted  from  those  French  people.  In 
that  little  town  of  Barbizon  are  old  fanners  that  have 
lived  there  and  their  ancestry  for  centuries  ;  their  great- 
nandlathers  and  grandmothers  before  them  were  born, 
baptized  and  died  there,  and  worshipped  at  that  little 
old  church.  Everv  man  and  woman  Icnows  every  other 
man  or  woman  ;  they  meet  all  on  one  common  level ;  to 
them  there  Is  no  creed  in  religion,  there  is  no  Baptist, 
no  Methodist  no  Presbyterian ;  they  are  ail  Catholics, 
and  they  look  upon  the  Mother  Church  a.<<  the  one  relig- 
ion. They  are  filled  with  its  spirit;  they  are  deeply 
religious :  and  there  digging  up  potatoes  in  tbat  field,  as 
the  evening  sun  goes  down,  and  the  mellow -toned  bell, 
that  has  pealed  from  it<<  brazen  throat  for  centuries  call- 
ing them  all  to  cross  themselves  and  count  their  beads 
and  say  a  benediction,  sends  forth  its  deep  vibrations 
upon  the  quiet  evening  air,  they  turn  and  cross  them- 
selves, and  count  their  beads,  and  say  their  Ave  Marias. 


We  are  too  busy  in  this  country,  and  such  a  scene  is 
well-nigh  impossible  here.  Now  and  then  one  calls  a 
halt,  but  the  great  mass  are  out  looking  for  the  God  of 
Dollars ;  and  it  is  right  in  a  sense  ;  we  have  to  live. 

Let  us  look  at  the  city  photographer  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  must  pass  on  rapidly,  because  I  feel  that  the  time  is 
limited.  The  city  photographer  lives  in  a  flat,  perhaps 
four  or  five  stories  trom  tbe  ground.  Be  is  surrounded 
by  many  comforts,  and  many  luxuries.  He  does  not 
have  to  get  up  to  build  a  fire ;  the  fire  is  there ;  the  place 
is  lighted  and  warmed,  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  iiath- 
room,  all  the  modem  conveniences  around  him.  He  has 
but  to  turn  on  the  gas.  and  he  has  a  fire  for  the  kitchen 
or  for  the  breakfast;  but  he  has  slept  all  nightlong 


under  the  seething  heat  that  never  leaves  the  city  pave- 

!  Kets  u. 
oourM,  and  shaves  himself,  because  he  wants  to  look 


ments.    He  has  not  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest  like  his 


brother  in  the  country.    He  | 


I  up  a  little  crabbed,  of 


neat  and  nice  and  genteel.  He  is  late  at  breakfast,  be- 
cause he  is  not  ready  in  time.  He  lumps  into  the  car, 
is  hustled  down  town,  up  the  elevator,  and  into  his  gal- 
lery. What  kind  of  a  mood  is  be  in  to  take  pictures? 
That  man  has  to  fight  human  nature  ;  and  the  human 
nature  in  him  cries,  "  Oh  !  that  I  could  only  swear  once 
in  a  while."  That  is  human  nature.  We  are,  all  of  us, 
more  sinners  than  saints.  He  comes  in ;  the  boy  has  not 
swept  out  tbe  studio ;  the  young  lady  who  looks  after 
the  books  has  not  come  down;  she  is  late.  Somebody 
sick  at  her  house. 

A  cnstomer  comes  in.  What  that  man  ought  to  do 
would  be  to  go  right  out  in  the  dark-room  where  there 
is  some  running  water,  bathe  his  fkoe,  give  his  hair  a 
fluff,  and  come  out  smiling  at  the  lady  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  her  before.  He  wants  to  be  ready  to  meet  those 
people,  because  he  has  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  had  a  discouraging  battle  to  fight,  and  he  is  ready 
to  go  off  that  quick  I  I  remember  a  young  lady  who 
was  very  much  overworked,  and  was  looking  wretchedly. 
She  went  to  the  doctor.  I  said  to  the  doctor,  "What  is 
the  matter,  doctor,  with  that  young  lady?"  "Oh I 
nothing  at  all,  only  she  wants  to  get  away  fW>m  home. 
She  ought  to  go.  If  she  does  not  so  she  will  be  sick. 
She  has  been  kept  within  four  walls  associating  with 
the  same  people  until  she  has  gotten  all  unstrung,  and 
wants  to  ngbt  with  everybody.*'^  Yon  go  into  an  Indian 
tepee;  tbe  opening  is  always  toward  the  east.  Very 
rarely  you  find  it  otherwise.  Each  division  of  the  fiEunily 
has  its  own  separate  part  assigned.  To  the  left,  as  you 
go  in.  is  the  squaw's  place ;  that  belongs  to  her ;  there 
she  has  all  her  culinary  utensils,  etc.,  and  any  one  that 
intrudes  on  her  gets  fired  out.  Directly  opposite  to  the 
camp  fire,  next  to  her.  is  the  old  man's  place,  and  under 
that  blanket  or  buflklo  robe  he  has  his  pipe,  bis  bows 
and  arrows,  his  gun ;  that  belongs  to  him .  Next  to  tbat, 
opposite  tbe  opening,  is  a  place  reserved  for  the  visitor. 
Every  visitor  is  welcome  in  an  Indian's  tepee.  This 
space  then  is  reserved  for  him.  But  the  camp  fire  is  in 
the  centre ;  if  you  value  your  reputation  and  welcome 
In  that  place  do  not  walk  between  the  camp  fire  and  the 
old  man  to  get  to  your  place;  go  around  this  side,  and 
take  your  place ;  it  Is  all  right  if  you  walk  in  fh>nt  of  the 
children,  on  this  side.  Now,  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  Indian  and  his  flunily  group  have  lived  together 
there  for  months  in  one  place ;  and  when  he  gets  the 
blues  he  does  not  want  to  talk  to  anybody :  he  quietly 
puts  his  fi&ce  to  the  wall  of  the  tepee,  turns  his  back  on 
the  whole  crowd,  and  every  man  that  has  lived  with  an 
Indian,  every  squaw,  every  child,  understands  that  at 
such  a  time  he  wants  to  be  let  alone.  You  people  do  not 
know  the  value  of  being  let  alone.  There  are  times 
when  I  want  to  get  into  a  room  by  myself  or  out  in  the 
woods;  I  want  to  be  alone.  I  want  a  chance  to  think, 
a  chance  to  commune  with  nature,  and  get  nearer  to 
her.  I  want  to  be  let  alone.  Most  of  you  people  at  such 
a  time  go  off  down  town  and  find  some  other  fellow  in 
the  same  fix  and  have  a  drink  with  him.  That  is  not 
what  you  need.  You  want  to  get  dome  place  where  you 
can  be  alone  and  think,  and  you  will  come  back  with  a 
smile  on  your  face,  and  you  will  make  better  pictures; 
that  is  the  idea !  After  a  man  has  been  making  pictures 
all  day,  and  thInKS  have  gone  wrong,  he  looks  over  his 
negatives,  and  feels  disheartened  ;  that  day  is  lost  He 
had  better  have  turned  his  gallery  over  to  somebody 
tbat  day,  and  gone  out  and  communed  with  nature. 

I  wish  you  people  all  had  a  river  like  this  in  front  of 
your  house,  so  you  could  hear  it  ripple,  and  know  that 
you  were  out-doors.  You  cannot  all  have  it;  but  you 
all  have  woods  and  mountains  within  eawy  reach  of 

Sou ;  that  is  what  we  have  not  got    I  get  lonesome  for 
ills.    I  want  some  bills  to  climb     This  country  is  all  a 
dead  level ;  a  beautiflil  park--but  I  am  dying  for  a  hill. 
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You  people  never  want  to  be  Httlflfled.  I  imn  acroeB  a 
man  at  the  convention  a  year  ago  who  laid,  "  Well,  I 
am  all  risbt.  I  am  the  leading  man  in  my  territory."  I 
thought  If  that  is  the  way  you  feel  there  will  be  another 
man  etep  in  there  perhaps  six  months  fW>m  now  who 
will  not  feel  that  he  is  leading,  but  who  will  walk  right 
past  you.  (Applause.)  You  say  you  are  making  pictures 
good  enough  for  your  people.  You  are  not.  Bring  your 
people  up  to  you.  Ir  you  do  not.  ihey  will  go  off'  on  a 
visit  somewhere,  and  will  come  home  and  say,  "He 
does  not  make  pictures  like  I  saw."  Or  somebody  will 
•end  a  picture  from  an  outride  place,  and  they  will  look 
at  it  and  say,"  I  cannot  get  that  kind  here."  (A  Voice : 
"  Don't  make  them  too  cheap."  )  Yes,  I  am  glad  you 
nid  that.  I  have  said  that  to  you  before.  But  if  a  man 
or  woman  comes  in  and  has  two  dollars,  give  them  the 
worth  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  show  them  there  is 
something  better.  If  a  woman  goes  into  a  dr>'  goods 
store  and  ssks  to  look  at  a  piece  of  calico,  they  show  her 
the  calico;  but  if  the  clerk  Is  shrewd  he  will  give  her 
not  only  the  calico,  bat  w  II  show  her  a  piece  of  satin, 
and  she  will  never  be  satisfied  until  she  has  it.  That  is 
the  way  they  do.  A  storekeeper  asked  a  clerk  one  day. 
"Did  you  sell  Mrs.  So-and-so  anything?"  "No,  could 
not  sell  her  anything."  Another  clerk  spoke  up  and 
said.  "  I  sold  her  that  piece  of  goods  that  we  have  had 
up  there  on  the  shelf  for  a  good  while."  "  Is  that  so? 
You  sell  that?  "  *'  Yes,  sir."  "  Well,  you  are  the  man 
I  want;  you  sell  something;  you  have  sold  what  the 
other  man  could  not  scll.'^  Now,  you  are  the  fellow. 
And  how  did  he  do  it?  By  keeping  It  on  the  shelf? 
No.  by  getting  it  down  before  the  customer.  Do  not  be 
afraid  they  will  see  another's  work ;  do  not  be  afraid  to 
show  them  your  own  for  fear  they  do  not  want  to  buy. 

I  have  found  little  men  as  little  in  sciul  an  in  body 
sometimes.  The  big  roan  is  always  big.  You  go  into 
the  best  photographers'  galleries  of  this  country,  and 
they  will  tell  you  anything  you  wish  to  know.  They 
are  not  afraid  to  give  you  five  minutes  of  their  time. 
(Applause.)  They  did  not  learn  it  in  five  minutes,  and 
they  do  not  think  you  will.  They  are  willing  to  help 
you.  The  little  man  who  only  knows  a  little  of  little 
things  thinks  you  can  learn  it  as  quickly  as  he  has 
learned  the  little  he  knows,  and  so  he  don't  want  to  tell 
you  anything  of  it.  One  man  said  to  me  yesterday, 
"This  thing  is  k>  big  I  cannot  take  it  all  in."  Now 
when  he  goes  home  he  will  recall  some  of  it ;  he  will 
remember  what  a  lot  of  material  he  saw,  and  he  will 
say.  "  I  am  going  to  do  as  good  work  as  any  other  man." 

Do  not  be  too  afraid  to  use  your  plates  and  your  paper. 
If  no  customer  comes  in,  go  out  and  hunt  one.  The 
world  is  Aill  of  material.  One  man  says,  "  I  have  to  go 
to  Germany  to  paint."  Why?  Because  he  wants  the 
German  atmosphere.  Another  man  says  he  must  go  to 
Rome.    Why?    Because  he  wants  the  Roman  atmos- 

Ehere.  I  say  to  them  both,  "  Why  go  abnjad  when  you 
ave  landscapes  within  ten  miles  of  you  that  you  can- 
not improve  upon?  But  if  you  are  going  to  paint  an 
Indian  you  must  go  where  you  can  find  him,  that  is 
true;  otherwise  you  do  not  get  the  atmosphere.  You 
oaunot  paint  a  landscape  up  iu  a  fifth-story  room,  where 
you  do  not  see  any  landscapes.  Another  thing;  find 
your  specialty.  Do  not  scatter  all  over  the  territory.  If 
you  make  baby  pictures,  make  baby  pictures  for  every- 
thing there  Is  in  it.  Do  not  let  Core  have  it  all.  He  has 
no  right  to  those  things  that  you  have  not.  If  I  was 
making  baby  pictures  I  would  make  Core  hustle  or  die 
trying.  If  you  want  to  make  genre  pictures  do  not  let 
Guerm  make  them  all :  he  has  no  monopoly  of  it.  But 
find  out  what  you  can  do. 

We  all  see  pictures  through  different  eyes,  different 
temperaments.  One  makes  a  picture  and  says  it  meaus 
certain  things  to  him;  another  finds  a  different  mean- 
ing in  it.  It  is  like  girls.  I  do  not  want  the  girl  you 
like,  and  you  are  perfectly  willing  I  should  hMve  the 
girl  you  don't  like.  You  see  her  through  a  diflerent 
temperament,  with  different  eyes.  It  is  fortunate  that 
things  are  so,  because  we  can  be  happy  with  those  that 
wc  Kelect  as  our  friends  and  associates.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  a  picture  One  roan  paints  blue,  another  purple, 
another  the  golden  light  "f  the  evening.  A  Dutch 
woroan  said  to  me  once,  when  she  was  asked  what  color 
she  wanted  the  roof,  to  paint  it  red,  because  she  could 
not  see  pink.  There  are  a  number  of  people  in  the 
world  like  her. 

Remember  all  the  time  to  stay  away  from  the  highest 
light  and  the  deer«st  shade  ;  because  it  is  between  those 
that  you  should  work.  If  I  am  to  make  a  speech  I  try 
to  think  of  something  to  cap  the  climax  with  ;  I  do  not 
give  the  climax  until  the  last.  Then  I  want  something 
to  leave  with  the  people.      Pictures  are  the  loopholes  of 


the  soul.  You  can  do  without  them  if  your  soul  is  unall 
enough.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  for  whom  a  teacup 
would  be  large  enough ;  but  another  woman  or  man 
wants  the  whole  broad  earth  to  take  them  iu  ;  and  then 
want  to  take  in  the  earth.  That  reminds  me  of  a  woman 
who  sold  some  shot,  and  having  no  scales  she  measured 
the  shot  in  a  pint-cup,  bemuse  she  baid  a  pint  is  a 
pound  the  world  over.  She  measured  everything  b>  the 
one  small  measure.  The  world  is  fhll  of  souls  that  are 
just  that  small ;  but  there  are  not  many  among  photog- 
laphers.  At  least.  I  have  not  found  them.  (Applause.)  Itw 
the  great  big  souls  that  you  want,  the  people  whocun  see 
soroethinK  iu  that  old  man'»  face  and  that  old  woman's 
fkce,  in  the  young  girl's  face,  in  the  child's  face ;  that 
can  see  something  in  nature  that  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion in  a  picture  that  people  will  stop  and  turn  around 
to  look  upon,  and  look,  and  Look  again.  We  go  into  a 
gallery,  and  out  of  a  hundred  pictures  we  remember 
three  or  four.  I  remember  in  going  through  a  gallery  at 
Munich  a  picture  of  two  little  girls.  I  think  I  have 
spoken  of  it  before— two  little  girls  standing  on  the  bank 
of  a  s  ream,  their  wooden  shoes  caht  off.  They  have 
gsthered  a  mass  uf  dandelions,  which  are  scattered  like 
a  gulden  shower  all  about  their  feet.  The  older  child 
has  made  a  chain  of  dandelion  rquills,  and  placed  it 
about  the  other's  throat,  and  she  is  drawing  her  up  to 
her  by  this  chain  until  siie  can  press  her  Ups  to  hers. 
}Aj  eyes  filled  with  tears,  because  I  remembered  two 
little  sisters  seven  thoUMtnd  miles  away. 

People  stand  in  admiration  before  that  wonderfQl 
piece  by  David,  of  Napoleon  the  First,  although  there  ia 
nothing  but  the  head  and  hat  in  it.  That  was  a  mar- 
vellous man,  with  all  his  faults.  That  statesman,  that 
financier,  that  Hildler.  that  patriot,  that  man  who  could 
grasp  ideas,  looks  at  you  and  fascinates  you,  appeals  to 
you,  and  you  admire  the  magnificent  face.  We  expm« 
what  we  are.  If  you  are  a  miser  your  lips  come  together, 
your  fingers  clutch.  If  you  see  the  little  wrinkles  com- 
ing here,  do  not  touch  them  out  But  when  they  come 
here  touch  them  out,  for  they  are  the  mark  of  a  sour, 
crabbed  disposition.  You  want  to  fiatter  by  taking 
them  out.  and  he  will  think  you  are  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
and  he  will  leave  you  with  the  feeling ;  but  you  are 
keeping  one  hand  on  the  pocke^book,  where  ihedolian 
are,  while  you  shake  hands  with  the  other.   I  thank  you. 

President  Core  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  are  about  to  adjourn  the  Educational 
Convention.  In  resigning  the  gavel  to  my 
successor  and  in  reminding  you  that  the 
next  time  we  meet  there  will  be  a  new  face 
on  the  platform,  I  desire  to  express  my 
hope  and  belief  that  you  will  give  him  the 
same  hearty  support  that  you  have  given 
me.     I  thank  you. 

On  motion,  adjourned  sine  die. 

Stage.  Messrs.  Langfier  have  recently 
fitted  up  a  stage  capable  of  accommodating 
forty  people,  whereon  garden  parties,  river 
picnics,  and  similar  outdoor  functions  can 
be  photographed,  without  discomfort  to 
the  sitters  even  in  the  most  inclement 
weather. — Photo.  Chronicle. 

Number  of  Photographers.  **  Dealer." 
— According  to  a  recent  count  from  the 
latest  directories,  the  number  of  photog- 
raphers in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
a  business  address,  is  between  4000  and 
4500.  Taking  retouchers  for  the  trade, 
black  and  white  artists,  and  other  trade 
workers,  the  number  might  possibly  reach 
5000  ;  there  can  hardly  be  6000,  as  stated. 


SELLING   PRICES. 


What  shall  be  the  selling  price  of  his 
photographs?  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion the  professional  is  called  upon  to 
answer.  Various  issues  are  raised,  and  so 
many  considerations  have  to  be  met  and 
settled,  that  a  right  or  wrong  decision  is 
vital  in  determining  the  success  or  non- 
success  of  a  business.  Should  the  prices 
fixed  upon  be  too  high,  competitors  will 
step  in  and  seriously  lower  the  demand  for 
the  higher-priced  article ;  should  they  be 
too  low,  the  status  of  the  business  will  be 
reduced,  the  better  class  of  customers  be- 
stowing their  patronage  on  a  rival.  In 
both  cases  the  business  will  suffer  a  falling- 
away  of  clients. 

QUALITY    AND    PRICE. 

Whatever  kind  of  work  is  done,  there 
exists  a  close  relationship  between  the 
quality  of  the  photograph  and  the  price  it 
will  command.  The  general  public  may 
not  be  expert  judges  of  portraiture,  of 
artistic  merit,  or  technical  finish,  yet,  by 
some  means,  they  invariably  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  qualities  of  a  photograph 
and  the  abilities  of  the  photographer.  The 
best  work  is  always  recognized  as  such ;  it 
secures  a  reputation  and  the  consequent 
patronage.  In  most  neighborhoods  clients 
can  be  found  who  will  support  the  man 
capable  of  giving  them  high-class  pro- 
ductions, and  are  satisfied  to  pay  good 
prices,  simply  for  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ducer, as  the  hall-mark  of  superiority. 
Having  this  name,  the  photographer  may 
almost  fix  his  own  prices,  quite  independent 
of  what  are  the  general  rates  in  the  locality. 
Once  in  possession  of  a  name  for  superior 
work,  it  is  essential  that  the  reputation  be 
sustained,  and  prices  may  then  be  fixed 
more  on  a  knowledge  of  the  social  status  of 
clients  than  in  reference  to  the  compe- 
tition rate  and  the  charges  of  other  photog- 
raphers. High-class  portraits  will  always 
be  sought  after ;  they  are  obviously  a  luxury, 
and  being  comparatively  rare  they  secure 
fancy  prices ;  they  advertise  themselves, 
sitters  are  attracted  from  long  distances, 
and  the  business  ceases  to  be  a  purely  local 
one.  For  these  reasons,  superfine  work 
must  always  stand  alone,  the  price  being 


excessive,  or,  at  least,  very  much  in  advance 
of  the  usual  rates. 

COMPETITION    AND    PRICE. 

Beyond  the  field  of  work  which  depends 
for  sale  on  quality  alone,  artistic  taste, 
originality,  and  technical  finish  combined, 
there  remains  an  opening  for  that  which  is 
supplied  to  meet  a  demand.  There  exists 
a  permanent  need  for  work  of  general 
excellence,  supplied  at  rates  that  are  not 
beyond  the  resources  of  intending  pur- 
chasers, and  hence  the  man  who  can  meet 
this  call  at  the  lowest  prices  will  secure  the 
largest  amount  of  patronage.  Such  prices 
are  regulated  entirely  by  competition  of 
quality  against  price.  If  a  locality  is  sup- 
plied by  a  photographer  doing  a  certain 
quality  of  work,  it  will  be  useless  for  a  com- 
petitor to  ask  higher  prices  for  work  of  no 
better  quality,  or  lower  prices  for  work 
which  is  inferior.  To  attract  custom,  the 
portraits  must  be  of  better  quality,  supplied 
at  the  same  or  cheaper  prices.  To  supply 
at  a  cheaper  rate  is,  however,  a  mistaken 
policy,  because  it  lowers  the  general  rate ; 
prices  fall  all  around,  and  every  photog- 
rapher in  the  locality  feels  the  effects — the 
competitor  who  commenced  it  in  common 
with  all  others.  To  start  a  new  business  in 
a  town  hoping  for  custom  on  a  reduction  of 
prices  is  an  error  of  judgment;  it  may 
succeed  for  a  time,  but,  in  the  end,  it  must 
result  in  a  general  depression  of  prices. 
The  only  way  to  successfully  compete  with 
others,  and  to  keep  a  business  together,  is 
to  improve  the  quality  of  work  and  raise 
the  price. 

HIGH     PRICES. 

High  prices  are,  in  every  instance, 
advantageous  to  the  photographer.  Photo- 
graphs are,  for  business  purposes,  works  of 
art ;  they  cannot  be  classed  with  sugar  or 
coal,  as  things  people  must  have — neces- 
saries, in  short — and  the  price  is  not,  like 
sugar  or  coal,  fixed  in  the  market,  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  buyers.  Skill  enters 
largely  into  the  production  of  photographs ; 
it  controls  the  price  more  than  the  cost  of 
material  or  manufacture.  The  photog- 
rapher has  always  to  find  a  value  for  the 
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skill  he  has  displayed  ;  if  he  puts  this  too 
low  he  degrades  his  status  by  under-valuing 
his  abilities,  and  receives  his  profits,  not  on 
skill,  but  on  cost  of  materials.  By  making 
skill  the  standard  of  value,  the  photog- 
rapher receives  his  returns  from  that  which 
yields  the  largest  percentage  of  profit,  and 
makes  them  independent  of  materials  and 
cost  of  production,  from  which  his  profits 
can  never  be  very  large.  In  settling  his 
prices,  the  photographer  must  always  take 
into  account  his  training,  the  years  he  has 
spent  in  perfecting  himself  in  his  profession, 
rather  than  the  bare  cost  of  materials,  etc., 
required  in  producing  his  work.  Like  the 
artist,  he  must  charge  for  skill,  and  not 
merely  to  make  a  profit  on  the  cost  of  paint 
and  canvas.  We  thus  see  that  the  status  of 
photographers  controls  greatly  the  prices  of 
portraits ;  the  higher  the  status  of  a  pho- 
tographer, the  better  able  is  he  to  demand, 
and  obtain,  a  high  price  for  his  produc- 
tions. 

Beside  this,  he  deals  mainly  with  per- 
sons who  are  purchasing  luxuries ;  the 
price  paid  by  them  will  not  interfere  with 
or  cause  them  to  curtail  their  ordinary 
expenditure;  hence,  the  photographer  is 
dealing  with  clients  who  can  afford  to  pay 
on  a  higher  scale  than  could  be  expected 
for  necessary  articles.  It  is  also  generally 
overlooked  that  the  photographer  is  not 
supplying  a  constant  demand  ;  his  custom- 
ers are  mainly  casual,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  business  of  this  nature  can 
regulate  its  selling  prices  on  the  same  lines 
as  those  which  supply  a  daily  or  regular 
need. 


LOW    PRICES. 

The  photographer  who  reckons  the  cost 
of  material,  wages,  and  indirect  exj)enses, 
etc.,  and  then  allows  over  and  above  this  a 
charge  of  lo  or  20  per  cent,  for  profit,  and 
puts  his  prices  in  agreement  with  the  final 
figures,  will  soon  find  that  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  a  business  on  these  terms. 
Prices  must  be  put  down  to  give  quite  33 
or  50  per  cent,  profit  above  cost  of  material, 
wages,  and  indirect  expenses,  otherwise  a 
deficit  will  occur,  arising  from  the  fluctuat- 
ing and  casual  nature  of  the  trade  in  photo- 
graphs. The  professionals  who  try  to  sup- 
ply a  dozen  cabinets  for  $2  cannot  make  it 
pay.  When  they  do  survive,  the  profits 
are  realized  upon  frames  or  enlargements, 
or  from  an  extra-priced  photograph  at  $5 
or  $6  per  dozen.  Even  to  deal  in  quanti- 
ties at  these  low  rates  does  not  yield  a 
profitable  return,  because  the  market  is  not 
yet  extensive  enough.  Millions  of  photo- 
graphs must  be  supplied  to  make  it  pay^ 
and  such  a  demand  is  not  yet  reached. 
The  intrinsic  worth  of  a  dozen  cabinet 
portraits  cannot  be  made  the  standard  for 
regulating  the  selling  price.  The  skill  of 
the  photographer,  slack  seasons,  the  fluc- 
tuating demand,  the  fact  that  the  article  is 
a  luxury,  and  the  first  to  feel  a  depresioa 
in  trade — all  these  must  be  allowed  for.- 
From  these  various  reasons,  we  conclude 
that  the  public  are  by  no  means  over- 
charged for  photographs,  and  that  pro- 
fessionals would  only  be  doing  justice  to 
themselves  if  present  rates  were  advanced 
25  per  cent,  all  around. — TAe  Photo- 
graphic Chronicle. 
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BY  A.  LOCKETT. 


VicjNE'JTiNG  cannot  be  called  artistic, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  important, 
it  is  fast  going  out  of  fashion.  You  never 
see  vignetted  portraits  at  the  exhibitions, 
and  even  the  average  good  class  profes- 
sional photographer  now  turns  out  nearly 
everything  printed  plain — to  his  own  great 
satisfaction,  no  doubt,  since  it  saves  time 
and  trouble.  Nevertheless,  from  an  ama- 
teur's point  of  view,  it  remains  decidedly 
useful,  for  now  and  again  we  must  go  in 


for  <  *  backyard  portraiture, '  *  as  the  sage  of 
Whitby  so  appropriately  terms  it,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Philistine  friends,  whose  idea 
of  how  they  should  be  taken  soars  no 
higher  than  **just  head  and  shoulders, 
please — never  mind  the  hand."  Now, 
there  is  a  sort  of  fatality  in  this  kind  oJF 
work,  and  whether  it  be  through  an  ex- 
tempore calico  background  full  of  creases, 
which  the  photograph  faithfully  repro> 
duces  ;  whether  it  be  the  simple  necessity 
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of  keeping  out  something  clumsily  gigantic, 
or  of  hiding  as  much  as  possible  of  that  old 
dress,  **  which  wasn't  put  on  to  be  taken 
in,  you  know/*  that  backyard  portrait  is 
tolerably  sure  to  need  vignetting. 

As  to  means  and  methods,  we  have  a 
choice  of  evils.  First  comes  the  graduated 
ruby  glass,  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  de- 
vices for  the  purpose,  and  very  effective, 
giving  soft  shading  and  pure  white  mar- 
gins; it  has,  however,  the  disadvantage 
that  unless  we  can  keep  a  large  stock  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  we  cannot 
always  suit  them  very  well  to  our  nega- 
tives, especially  when,  as  often  happens, 
the  sitter  is  not  quite  in  the  centre  of  the 
plate.  The  same  remark  applies  with 
equal  force  to  those  made  of  deeper  and 
lighter  shades  of  yellow  muslin,  or  of  di- 
minishing layers  of  tissue  paper,  but  except 
for  this  one  objection,  they  are  generally 
very  satisfactory.  There  are  also  several 
ingenious  contrivances  made  for  attach- 
ment to  the  printing  frame,  of  which  it 
would  be  unfair  to  single  out  any  particular 
one  for  accommodation,  since  they  are  all 
excellent  in  their  way. 

The  method  now  principally  in  use 
among  professional  workers,  however,  sim- 
ple as  it  is,  can  hardly  be  improved  upon 
when  properly  managed.  A  sheet  of  card- 
board or  thin  metal  having  a  hole  cut  in  it, 
of  suitable  shape  and  size,  is  tacked,  or 
otherwise  fastened,  on  to  the  front  of  the 
printing  frame.  It  is  necessary  in  most 
cases  to  increase  the  distance  between  the 
card  and  the  negative  by  nailing  four  thin 
strips  of  wood  around  the  frame,  since  the 
softness  of  the  vignette  depends  on  this 
distance ;  about  an  inch  will  not  be  found 
excessive. 

We  are  here,  it  will  be  seen,  given  a 
practically  unlimited  scope  for  variation  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  opening,  which 
can  always  be  made  exactly  suitable  to  the 
negative.  For  the  ordinary  bust  portrait 
an  oval  or  pear-shaped  aperture  is  generally 
used,  but  here  is  a  grand  opportunity  to 
bring  our  pictorial  individuality  into  play. 
As  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  sheer  van- 
dalism of  vignetting  at  all,  let  us  wander 
from  the  beaten  track  and  make  our  open- 
ings of  a  more  broken  and  irregular  shape. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  the  frames  around 
occasionally  while  printing,  or  a  hard  line 


may  result.  Greater  softness  may  be  ob- 
tained by  pasting  tissue  or  oiled  paper  over 
the  opening ;  this  plan,  though  very  suit- 
able for  thin  negatives,  much  increases  the 
time  of  printing.  Where  this  is  no  object, 
it  can  be  recommended  as  always  a  decided 
improvement. 

The  opening  must  be  cut  considerably 
smaller  than  the  vignette  is  desired  to  be, 
since  the  light  spreads  a  good  deal  after 
passing  through  ;  a  few  trials  will  soon  in- 
dicate how  much  to  allow  in  this  respect. 
The  light  will  spread  most  on  the  shadow 
parts  of  the  negative,  as,  for  instance,  a 
dark  coat  or  dress ;  it  is  often  expedient  to 
control  this  by  the  insertion  of  a  tuft  of 
cotton-wool  between  the  cardboard  and 
the  glass.  Parts  which  tend  to  print  too 
much  can  also  be  restrained  by  a  little 
color  sprinkled  on  the  back  of  the  nega- 
tive or  by  matt  varnish.  A  picture  with  a 
dark  background  will  naturally  require  a 
smaller  opening,  and  vice  versa ^  but  it 
should  never,  as  a  rule,  be  larger  than  the 
space  covered  by  the  figure. 

The  edges  of  the  vignette  opening  are 
improved  by  being  just  a  little  rough  and 
jagged,  this  tending  to  prevent  a  hard  out- 
line. The  picture  ought  not  to  suggest  any 
distinct  shape  or  boundary ;  if  when  seen 
from  a  distance,  so  that  detail  is  invisible, 
we  are  at  all  reminded  of  the  hole  in  our 
cardboard,  we  have  simply  achieved  suc- 
cess in  the  preparation  of  a  sublime  atrocity. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  of  vignetting.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  vignette  too  closely,  unless  there  is 
good  reason  for  it.  Then,  again,  there  is 
a  sort  of  unwritten  law  as  to  how  much  of 
the  figure,  in  portraits,  should  be  included. 
Suppose  it  is  a  bust  of  a  lady,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally advisable  to  go  below  the  waist  line, 
if  even  as  low  as  that ;  while  if  ungraceful 
arms  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  opening 
must  be  cut  narrow  to  exclude  them.  A 
gentleman's  portrait  looks  best,  perhaps,  if 
vignetted  to  just  below  the  waistcoat  open- 
ing ;  a  prospect  of  watch-chain  and  seals  is 
not  generally  an  improvement. 

Silver  prints  require  frequent  turning, 
since  the  edges  are  so  liable  otherwise  to 
look  hard  and  wooden.  The  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at  is  that  the  picture  should  shade 
off  gradually  and  imperceptibly  till  it  dis- 
appears in  a  pure  white  margin ;   unless 
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this  is  attained,  the  effect  is  simply  added 
ugliness. 

In  vignetting  bromide  prints,  we  must 
not  omit  to  paste  tissue  paper  over  the 
aperture,  and  the  frame  should  be  slowly 
revolved  or  moved  about  while  exposing. 
A  smaller  vignette  will,  other  things  being 
equal,  require  a  longer  exposure  than  a 
large  one,  somewhat  after  the  principle  of 
lens  diaphragms.  The  vignetting  of  en- 
largements presents  no  particular  difficulty ; 
a  piece  of  bardboard  or  stout  brown  paper, 
with  a  suitable  opening,  is  held  at  a  proper 
distance,  ascertained  by  experiment,  be- 
tween the  easel  holding  the  paper  and  the 
enlarging  objective.  This  card  is  moved 
slowly  about,  without  diverging  much  from 
its  required  position  during  the  exposure. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  card  is  of 
more  than  sufficient  size  to  shade  all  the 
covered  part  of  the  bromide  paper,  or 
fog  margins  will  result. 

Fate  sometimes  unkindly  decrees  that  we 
have  the  misfortune  to  crack  a  negative, 
perhaps  intended  to  print  plain ;  stem 
necessity  then  probably  dictates  that  it 
must  be  vignetted.  First  of  all,  it  mast  be 
bound  to  a  piece  of  ordinary  glass  by  strips 
of  gummed  paper  around  the  edges.  The 
crack  will  then  require  some  sort  of  spot- 
ting or  retouching.  If  we  have  been  lucky 
enough  not  to  break  the  film,  only  a  little 
pencilling  will  be  necessary  along  the  line 
to  overcome  the  refracted  light  from  the 
edges.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  film  is 
damaged,  color  must  be  applied  over  the 
broken  parts,  a  little  gum  being  added  to 
make  it  adhere.  The  vignette  should  be 
so  cut  as  to  block  out  the  crack  as  much  as 
possible,  and  tissue  paper  must  be  used.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  rather  deep  box, 
the  size  of  the  printing  frame,  and  to  place 
the  latter  at  the  bottom  of  this.  The  light 
can,  then,  only  strike  vertically  on  the 
cracks,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
print  sideways.  Some  people  pin  their 
faith  on  the  rather  humorous,  but  satis- 
factory, idea  of  suspending  the  frame  from 
a  roasting-jack,  and  allowing  it  to  revolve. 
This  conversion  of  a  useful  kitchen  acces- 
sory to  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  never 
intended  is  rather  likely,  perhaps,  to  pro- 
voke domestic  unpleasantness. 

We  can  sometimes  add  to  the  effect  of  a 
vignetted    picture   by   covering   over   the 


printed  part  when  it  is  finished,  and  allow- 
ing the  margins  to  become  very  slightly 
tinted.  The  result  of  this  is  to  greatly 
enhance  the  brilliancy  and  relief  of  the 
print  by  giving  added  value  to  the  high 
lights,  for  it  may  be  noted  as  a  disadvan- 
tage of  the  ordinary  white  margin  that  it 
lowers  the  tone  of  the  portrait  by  contrast. 

Very  satisfactory  cloud  effects  can  often 
be  produced  by  stippling  a  little  color  on 
the  back  of  the  negative  in  the  manner 
desired,  taking  care  not  to  overdo  it.  Those 
who  admire  cloudy  backgrounds  can  also, 
without  much  difficulty,  make  negatives  for 
printing  these  after  the  picture  is  done,  or 
for  giving  a  hatched  effect,  in  both  cases 
by  photographing  a  large  card  or  canvas 
suitably  drawn  or  painted.  The  portrait 
must,  of  course,  be  covered  over  in  some 
way  while  the  clouds  are  printing. 

An  ingenious  method  was  suggested 
some  time  ago  for  making  vignetting  glasses 
from  ordinary  dry  plates.  A  plate  was  ex- 
posed under  a  suitable  cardboard  opening 
in  a  printing  frame,  developed,  and  then 
used  as  a  negative  from  which  to  make  any 
number  of  glasses  by  contact.  These  trans- 
parencies were  perfectly  graduated,  and 
had  merely  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  glass 
in  the  printing  frame.  Another  plan  pro- 
posed was  to  take  the  oval -shaped  piece  of 
paper  or  card  cut  out  from  the  opening 
and  paste  it  on  ground-glass.  The  latter 
was  then  placed  in  a  frame  with  the  card 
outside,  and  a  negative  made  as  before,  the 
film  side  of  the  plate,  however,  being  away 
from  the  ground-glass,  to  secure  greater 
distance  and  softness — that  is  to  say,  against 
the  back  of  the  frame.  The  cut  out  piece 
having  been  used  to  make  the  negative, 
the  latter  is  itself  the  required  vignetting 
glass. 


Photography  and  Book  Illustration.  A 
leading  feature  of  The  Living  Animals  of 
the  IVoridy  shortly  to  be  published  by 
Hutchinson  (London),  will  be  the  illus- 
trations, consisting  of  over  one  thousand 
photographs  taken  from  zoological  collec- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  a  recently  published  work  of  this  class 
The  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  Amer- 
ica, the  illustrations  represent  958  types 
of  fishes. 


PRACTICAL    ADVERTISING. 
The  Kind  That  Brings  Business. 

BY   CHARLES    P.    MARSHALL. 


TALK  NO.    I. — WHY  ADVERTISE  ? 

Fellow  photographer,  do  you  want  more 
business  ?  Want  to  be  more  than  a  plod- 
der ?  Want  to  get  out  of  a  rut  ?  Want  a 
good  thriving  trade  that  will  require  your 
spare  energy  and  extra  help  to  handle? 
Then  do  some  sensible  advertising  through 
your  newspapers.  Printer's  ink  is  the 
power  that  moves  all  business  these  days  of 
keen  competition,  and  photography  as  a 
money-making  business  will  get  a  new  lease 
of  life  if  treated  with  printer's  ink  in  liberal 
doses ! 

Newspaper  advertising  for  photographers 
is  almost  a  totally  neglected  field.  First, 
because  the  majority  of  photographers  are 
brought  up  to  believe  they  must  "never 
stoop  to  common,  commercial  advertising 
to  push  trade.*'  Second,  because  ninety - 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  can't  write  the  right 
kind  of  ads  that  bring  business.  Some- 
thing fancy,  fussy  or  feverish  is  generally 
the  product  of  their  pains.  Not  that  their 
efforts  are  not  sincere,  but  it  takes  study, 
training  and  ability  along  this  peculiar  line 
to  write  successful,  business-bringing  ads. 

A  little  jolly  froth  dashed  off  won't  do. 
Sounds  smart  to  the  office,  perhaps,  but 
lacks  the  seasoning  of  solid  sense — the 
pulling  power  to  any  ad. 

Don't  think  that  because  old  liners  and 
timers  have  always  cried  '*  Don't  use 
printer's  ink.  It's  contrary  to  art  and 
lowers  the  tone  of  the  profession."  Non- 
sense !  Boys,  wake  up  !  There's  rafts  of 
business  all  around  you,  and  can  be  brought 
your  way  with  proper  advertising. 

For  years  stock  dealers  have  proclaimed 
from  the  **  house-top" — **you  must  get 
such  and  such  a  camera ;  so-and-so's  lens ; 
this  and  that  background,  etc.,  if  you 
would  do  business. ' '  All  good  advice  as  far 
as  it  goes.  Certainly,  get  the  best  tools  to  be 
had.  Make  good  work,  learn  how  or  hire 
some  one  who  can,  and  then — advertise  ! 

It  is  estimated  by  expert  authority  that 
twice  the  trade  in  photography  can  be 
secured  by  proper  newspaper  and  booklet 
advertising. 


Why  not  ?  Is  photography  so  radically 
different  from  other  business  that  it  needs 
no  publicity? 

Don't  you  know  that  even  dentists  are 
driving  in  volumes  of  business  with  bright, 
newsy  ads  changed  often,  which  a  short 
time  ago  was  considered  a  sacrilege  to  their 
profession. 

It  is  said  to  have  started  like  this:  A 
certain  young  dentist,  with  skill  and  a  few 
patients,  considered  his  patience  exhausted 
in  trying  to  build  up  a  clientage  the  old 
word-of -mouth  way.  Against  the  advice 
of  his  friends  he  *  *  advertised  ' '  in  the  news- 
papers. Not  in  a  frantic,  desperate,  rate- 
cutting,  red-fire  style,  but  in  a  dignified, 
courteous,  sound-sense  manner,  changing 
his  ads  at  every  issue.  His  ads  immedi- 
ately attracted  attention  because  they  were 
well  displayed,  attractive,  neat  and  newsy. 
He  employed  an  able  ad  writer,  wisely 
deciding  that  his  own  forte  was  teeth,  not 
writing  ads.  People  couldn't  help  but 
read  them,  they  sounded  so  different  from 
anything  else.  Then  they  began  to  find 
out  a  great  many  interesting  things  about 
teeth  and  their  care,  treatment,  prices,  etc. 
And  the  men  and  women  who  scanned  the 
paper  couldn't  help  but  think  of  their 
teeth. 

That  dentist  prospered.  He  not  only 
became  known  as  a  fine  workman,  agree- 
able and  honest,  but  was  acknowledged 
authority  on  dentistry,  simply  because  he 
had  something  to  say  and  kept  on  saying  it 
in  a  nice  newsy  manner.  His  departure 
from  the  old,  beaten  track  created  a  desire 
for  more  dentistry.  People  who  never 
gave  a  thought  to  their  own  or  their  chil- 
dren's teeth  became  regular  customers. 
His  trade  flourished,  as  much  from  an  in- 
creased demand  for  dental  work  as  from 
capturing  the  cream  of  the  old  trade. 
Hundreds  of  dentists  are  now  doing  just 
this  kind  of  advertising,  regular  newspaper 
publicity. 

Now,  it's  granted  you  are  up  to  date  in 
cameras,  lenses,  backgrounds,  etc.  ;  that 
you   have   fresh,    attractive   prints.     That 
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your  cases  are  changed  often  and  your  help 
competent  and  courteous.  From  such  you 
are  sure  to  attract  a  certain  share  of  trade. 
But  mark  how  many  more  pictures  will  be 
made  and  shown,  your  name  on  every 
tongue  and  your  studio  a  household  word,  if 
you  advertise  I 

Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  the  re- 
spectable dry  goods  concerns,  hardware 
men,  druggists,  etc.,  sit  still  and  depend 
just  on  the  customers  that  drift  in,  simply 
attracted  by  a  pretty  window  display  and 
occa.sional  praise  from  their  customers  ? 
Not  any  I  They  are  moving  every  faculty 
to  develop  fresh,  newsy  advertising.  They 
know  their  business  thoroughly.  Know 
they  won't  have  much  business — a  mere  ex- 
istence— if  they  don't  spread  printer's  ink  ! 

Every  one  knows  the  success  of  Wana- 
maker,  Siegel  Cooper,  Marshall  Field,  and 
hundreds  of  others  is  due  to  advertising. 
Now,  is  photography  so  utterly  removed 
from  all  other  vocations  as  not  to  need  the 
potency  of  publicity?  Emphatically  no! 
AVhy,  even  churches  advertise. 

Haven't  you  observed  how  human  nature, 
especially  in  America,  wants  to  be  told  all 
about  an  article  before  purchasing  ?  The 
world  wants  to  be  told  over  and  over, 
again  and  again,  but  in  some  new  way, 
the  merits  of  methods  and  merchandise, 
(photographs  are  merchandise  made  to 
order;  that's  all). 

The  idea  of  getting  all  you  can  of  the 
best  you  can  for  the  least  money  you  can  is 
indelibly  stamped  on  our  minds ;  superior 
quality  attracting  some,  low  prices  others. 

Talk  quality  first,  price  next.  Make  the 
best  photographs  in  your  town  then  talk 
about  them  in  your  advertising.  Not  in  a 
conceited  tone,  bristling  with  braggadocio, 
but  sensible,  modest  praise  about  points 
which  a  prospective  customer  would  believe 
and  become  interested  in.  Note  the  differ- 
ence in  the  following  style  : 

We  are  well  aware  that  Wanamaker 
keeps  everything  in  dress-goods,  clothing, 
etc.,  but  we  are  much  more  interested  in 
his  wares  to  read  about  them  day  in,  day 
out.  After  a  while  we  talk  Wanamaker, 
deal  with  Wanamaker,  and  swear  by  Wana- 
maker, just  because  he  has  interested  us  by 
his  newsy  advertising.  When  we  go  there 
for  some  particular  article,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  we  buy  something  else.     This  is  the 


accumulative  power  of  advertising,  and 
John  Wanamaker  knows  it.  That  is  why 
he  pays  $15,000  salary  to  the  man  who 
thinks  out  his  ads  and  puts  the  pulling 
power  into  them.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  for  a  photographer  to  sf>end 
thousands  or  even  hundreds  to  have  some 
one  write  his  ads.  Able  service  can  be 
secured  for  a  very  little  per  week,  bringing 
it  well  within  the  means  of  any  live  studio. 

If  you  make  the  best  photographs  in 
your  town  and  advertise  them  right,  you 
will  be  the  acknowledged  Wanamaker  of 
photography  of  your  place,  holding  the 
highest  prestige  and  making  money. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  how  the  con- 
stantly changing  styles  in  mounts  is  a 
powerful  lever  to  move  more  trade?  Of 
course,  you  buy  liberally  of  new  goods  as 
fast  as  they  are  shown.  But  goods  won't 
sell  themselves  unless  helped  by  honest, 
straightforward  sound  sense,  and  persuasive 
talk  in  advertising.  And  inasmuch  as  it 
is  neither  dignified  nor  policy  to  have  a 
barker  or  sandwich  man  parading  before 
your  door,  the  best  and  most  dignified 
medium  is  the  newspaper.  Women  are 
the  buyers  and  the  readers  of  ads.  Rest 
assured  if  you  have  anything  to  say  in  the 
newspapers,  women  are  going  to  know  it. 

The  old  way  to  introduce  a  new  style  is 
to  fill  the  cases  (not  even  a  card  announc- 
ing the  name  or  price)  and  wait  several 
weeks  before  the  community  "cottons" 
to  them  through  some  one's  private  praise. 

The  new  way — ^business-bringing  way, 
money-making  way — ^is  to  tell  it  to  the  town 
through  the  newspapers.  Such  announce- 
ment coupled  with  cases  filled  with  attrac- 
tive prints  never  fails  to  bring  results. 

Every  one  is  in  the  photograph  business 
to  make  money,  and  any  one  who  saj's 
contrary  is  much  mistaken  and  is  known  to 
take  his  **  recreation  "  on  the  quiet,  pitch- 
ing quoits  or  driving  golf-balls.  When 
under  the  skylight  we  are  after  the  dollars, 
all  we  can  get  of  them  in  a  legitimate, 
business-like  way.  You  might  sit  and  gloat 
over  a  handful  of  medals,  and  still  star\-e 
or  have  a  spasmodic,  mediocre  trade ! 
Skirmishing  around  the  back  edge  of  the 
field,  spitting  on  your  hands,  getting  a 
*'  good  ready  "  for  opportunity,  if  it  should 
swoop  down  upon  you,  is  eating  up  your 
rents,  courage  and  credit.     Wise  ones  will 
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clap  on  their  spurs  now  and  ride  to  the 
front !  Good  work  and  good  advertising 
are  sure  winners.  And  the  studios  that 
will  make  money  in  the  near  future  are 
those  that  turn  out  good  work  in  a  short 
time,  medium  priced,  and  advertise  the  fact. 
But  you  say,  **I  haven't  the  time  to 
write  my  ads,  and  when  I  do  they  don't 
read  right,  and  nothing  comes  of  them." 
That's  the  point  to  discuss  right  now.  If 
you  haven't  the  time  or  skill,  procure  the 
services  of  some  one  who  has.  There  are 
plenty  of  excellent  ad  writers  whose  skill 
put  into  your  business  will  give  it  life  and 


prosperity.  Be  sure,  however,  you  select 
some  one  who  is  in  sympathy  with  photog- 
raphy, else  his  logic  is  dry  and  lacks  the 
right  ring  that  catches  the  customers. 

Lastly,  remember  that  all  the  advertising 
in  the  world  won't  hold  trade  and  bring 
more  unless  the  conduct  of  the  salesman 
and  the  goods  bear  out  the  announcement. 
For  if  there's  a  place  on  earth  where  an 
Annanias  comes  to  grief  the  quickest  is  in 
a  photograph  ad. 

Think  this  over.  Next  month  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  continuity  in 
advertising. 
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Several  of  the  most  advanced  picto- 
rial photographers  of  the  present  day  are 
becoming  exceeding  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  even  those  who 
clamored  most  loudly  for  publicity  were 
content  to  believe  that  things  merely  me- 
chanical were  beneath  them,  and  cheer- 
fully supplied  the  worst  of  prints — from  a 
blockmaJcer's  point  of  view — ^when  their 
work  was  to  be  reproduced.  This,  to  say 
the  least,  was  a  great  injustice  to  the  pho- 
tographers themselves,  for  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  present  day  work  are  just 
those  qualities  which  are  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  average  blockmaker. 

The  mode  of  half-tone  blockmaking 
should  be  familiar  to  all.  The  photograph 
to  be  reproduced  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
camera  and  photographed  again  to  the  size 
required  in  the  reproduction.  This  is  done 
through  what  is  known  as  a  screen — a  piece 
of  glass  on  which  fine  opaque  lines  are 
ruled,  often  1 30  of  them,  or  even  more,  to 
the  inch ;  and  these  parallel  lines  are 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  set  of  similar 
ones,  the  effect  being  to  give  a  screen  com- 
posed of  minute  squares  or  dots  of  clear 
glass.  This  screen  is  placed  close  in  front 
of  the  sensitive  plate,  and  as  a  result  the 
negative  is  really  an  immense  number  of 
little  dots.  These  dots  can  be  easily  seen 
in  half-tone  newspaper  work,  and  in  the 
very  finest  of  fine  printing  they  will  be 
very  clearly  revealed  under  a  low- power 
reading-glass. 

The  practical  application  of  this  is  that 


by  this  process  of  minute  subdivision  no 
true  continuous  lines  are  left  in  the  picture. 
The  tendency  is  to  soften  everything  and  to 
gray  down  all  the  whites  and  light  parts. 
And  this  is  disastrous  to  the  low-toned  pho- 
tographs so  often  produced  to-day. 

In  all  publishing  offices  where  photo- 
graphic work  is  reprodueed,  artists  are 
kept  to  **  work-up  prints" — to  sketch  in 
hazy  details,  and  to  give  pluck  by  liberal 
touches  of  white  paint.  Where  a  photo- 
graph is  to  be  reproduced  as  such — that  is 
as  a  sample  of  the  work  done  by  a  man, 
and  not  merely  as  illustrating  some  inci- 
dent— it  is,  of  course,  inadmissible  to 
tamper  with  it,  and  so  it  is  left  to  the  block- 
maker  to  do  what  he  can  with  it,  and  very 
often  he  tries  to  help  it  by  a  little  fine 
etching ;  that  is,  etching  upon  the  metal 
block  itself,  a  delicate  work  of  considerable 
skill.  The  fine  etcher  is  faced  with  the 
same  difficulty  as  the  artist,  for  unless  he  is 
very  careful  his  work  will  equally  show 
and  destroy  any  approximation  to  a  fac- 
simile representation  of  the  original. 

Photographers  are  now  becoming  more 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  half- 
tone, and  are  learning  how  to  prepare 
prints  somewhat  harder  and  pluckier  for 
reproduction.  One  curious  feature  of  this,, 
as  regards  some  extreme  work,  is  that, 
thanks  to  this  special  care,  and  often  to 
considerable  reduction  in  size  from  the 
original,  the  half-tone  prints  represent  the 
photographer  more  strongly  and  favorably 
than  does  his  original  work. 


NOTES:    CURIOUS   AND   INTERESTING. 


An  Ancient  Advertisement  (taken  from 
the  Connecticut  Caurant,  of  Saturday, 
May  28,  1853)  : 

Daguerreotypes. 

"S.  K.  Nichols  (formerly  Bartlett  & 
Nichols)  would  call  the  attention  of  those 
wishing  to  procure  a  good  likeness  of  them- 
selves or  their  friends  to  his  large  and 
commodious  Daguerrian  Gallery,  where 
they  can  have  sittings  for  portraits  or  mini- 
atures, and  receive  them  beautifully  cased 
in  Morocco,  Silk  Velvet,  Papier- Mache,  and 
other  fancy  styles,  or  set  in  Lockets,  Pins  or 
Rings  in  a  few  minutes.  While  your  mind 
is  on  the  subject  and  you  are  in  health  and 
strength,  do  not  delay.  How  many  have 
lost  a  father,  a  mother,  a  brother,  a  sister,  or 
an  innocent  prattling  little  child,  and  have 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  resemblance  to  look 
upon. 

**  After  the  separation  some  'little  toy' 
or  a  trifling  article  is  often  kept  for  years 
and  cherished  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 
How  much  mqre  valuable  would  be  one 
of  NICHOLS'  perfect  Daguerreotypes. 
Reader,  while  your  mind  is  on  the  subject, 
take  an  hour  or  two  and  visit  the  gallery, 
then  you  may  at  some  future  period  have 
reason  to  feel  grateful  for  these  gentle  hints 
from  S,  K.  Nichols,  1681^  Main  Street, 
State  Bank  Building,  Charges  as  low  as 
any,  and  all  likenesses  w^arranted  to 
please. 

*  *  For  portraits  of  adults  by  our  process 
and  improved  instruments,  a  cloudy  day  is 
quite  as  favourable  as  clear  weather.  For 
children  a  clear  day  (beti/v^een  11  and  2)  is 
preferable ;  in  dress  avoid  white,  blue,  or 
light  pink.  Whether  visitors  wish  pictures 
taken  or  not,  I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy 
to  have  them  call  and  examine  specimens. 
Country  operators  will  always  find  a  good 
assortment  of  stock  on  hand. 

**S.  K.  Nichols." 


A  Pebble  Portrait.  Eight  years  ago  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Bacon,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  found 
herself  in  Bavaria,  and  on  Mount  Kopfel 
she  picked  up  a  little  stone.  This  she 
took  home  to  America  with  her,  and  one 
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evening,  on  going  through  a  collection  of 
travel  souvenirs,  she  happened  upon  her 
Mount  Kopfel  find.  She  looked  at  it  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  and,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, discovered  a  face  upon  the  surface 
of  the  little  pebble.  This  pebble  has  since 
been  through  many  hands,  and  all  agree 
that  it  is  a  specimen  of  Nature's  own  handi- 
work— a  portrait  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
which  when  the  light  falls  on  it  in  a 
certain  direction  and  at  a  certain  angle — 
and  only  then — *'has  all  the  vivid  exqui- 
siteness  of  an  old  ivory  carving."  For 
the  present,  the  Real  Stone  Face  is  on 
exhibition  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  London. — 
The  Echo. 

Shutter  Speeds.  The  first  point  which  I 
desire  that  readers  should  bear  in  mind  is 
that  there  is  an  enormous  variation  in 
shutter  speeds.  Thus  a  roller  blind  focal 
plane  shutter  may  work  at  1/ 100  to  i/iooo 
of  a  second.  1/400  is  a  frequent  speed,  as, 
with  a  fully  bright  light,  at  F/5.6,  using  an 
excessively  rapid  plate,  it  is  found  that  a 
well  exposed  negative  results.  The  writer 
has  several  such,  taken  by  himself,  depict- 
ing horses  jumping  over  hurdles,  which — 
apart  from  the  speed  marked  on  the  indi- 
cator— could  not  have  received  a  longer 
exposure  than  1/350  of  a  second.  But  the 
ordinary  snapshot  is  usually  taken  by  sen- 
sible people  in  about  1/15  of  a  second — 
/*.  ^.,  this  exposure  is  twenty  times  as  much 
as  in  the  former  instance. 

Let  me  here  interpolate  that  excessively 
short  exposures  are  as  needless — and  some- 
times as  foolish — to  indulge  in  as  are  ex- 
cessively fast  plates.  With  very  quick 
shutter  exposures  one  is  apt  to  get  "  arrested 
motion*'  rather  than  a  ''living  pose." 
There  are  not  many  things,  the  motion  of 
which  the  eye  can  follow  and  locate,  that 
cannot  be  caught  in  about  1/25.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  all  are  to  be  caught  in 
1/15.  Certainly,  the  most  realistic  and 
pleasing  photographs  are  those  done  with 
an  exposure  which  does  not  exceed  the  last 
mentioned.  Anyhow,  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary lens  shutters  in  use  do  not  work  at 
more  than  1/25. — Hector  Maclean,  in 
Scraps. 
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PRACTICAL    ADVERTISING. 
The  Kind  That  Brings  Business. 

BY  CHARLES   P.  MARSHALL. 
TALK   NO.    2. CONTINUITY. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  topic  let  us  look  at  the  following  ads,  illustrating  the 
text  in  TALK  NO.  i. — why  advertise?*  Viz. — "Not  in  a  conceited  tone,"  etc. 
[Owing  to  lack  of  space  these  were  omitted  in  the  September  number.] 


jOur 
friends 


Right  way. 


FREQUENTLY  CONORATULATB 
us  upoti  our  achievement  In  the 
art  side  of  portraiture. 

Seventeen  years  roll  by  quickly 
enous:h  when  devoted  to  the  fas- 
cinatlns:  vocation  of  **  picture 
maklns:."  And  while  we  have 
received  a  srenerous  share  of 
medals  and  certificates  of  accept- 
ance from  the  world's  important 
salons,  yet  more  s^ratifyins:  still. 
Is  the  Hteadi/,  appreciative,  art- 
laving  public  that  persist  In 
portraits  by 

COURTESY  &  CO. 

Can't  we  nftke  an  appolntnient 
with   you?     Sittings  any  day 


Bound  to  bring  business. 


Wrong  way. 


WE  HAVEN'T  BEEN 

in  the  picture  business  seven- 
teen years  for  nothing !  Our 
photographs  are  the  best  on 
earth.  We've  got  the  dandiest 
trade  in  town,  and  no  one 
who  has  got  an  ounce  of 
brains  and  can  tell  good  stuff 
will  think  of  having  their  pict- 
ures made  elsewhere ! 

GRUFFY  &  GROWLER 

Photographers 


Sure  to  drive  away  trade. 


♦  September  number.  W.  P.  M. 
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PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING. 


The  soundest  sentences  ever  written  on 
continuity  are  the  wise  words  of  Nathan 
Fowler,  one  of  the  world's  most  experi- 
enced and  practical  promoters  of  publicity. 
This  undisputed  authority  says : 

'*  In  continuity  is  strength ; 
In  disconnection  is  failure." 

The  strength  of  nature  is  in  the  con- 
tinuous force  of  it. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  motion  is 
everlasting. 

The  biggest  fish  are  in  the  brook  that 
runs  on  forever.  The  brook  that  dries  up 
this  month  and  is  a  torrent  next  month  is 
unhealthy,  unsightly,  and  but  a  transient 
drain-pipe.  The  strength  of  its  torrent  is 
offset  by  its  periodical  dryness. 

The  man  who  feeds  his  horse  on  Mon- 
day and  gives  him  nothing  to  eat  on  Tues- 
day may  have  a  weak  horse  on  Wednesday 
and  a  dead  horse  on  Thursday. 

If  some  imbecile  should  come  out  of  the 
unthawed  North  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  continuous  change  of  business  base,  or 
habitual  renovation  of  interior  arrange- 
ment, the  business  men  would  take  him 
gently  by  the  hand,  lead  him  into  nature's 
solitude,  and  leave  him  there. 

The  child  who  goes  to  school  on  Mon- 
day, skips  Tuesday,  and  attempts  to  con- 
nect Monday's  lessons  with  Wednesday's 
studies,  is  handicapped  by  conditions  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  progressive  educa- 
tion. 

The  merchant  who  pulls  down  the  top 
of  his  roller-top  desk,  with  everything 
done  and  nothing  to  be  continued,  has  no 
right  to  be  a  business  man,  because  there 
is  no  business  in  him. 

Never  to  be  finally  finished  is  a  rule  of 
progress. 

This  world  is  for  workers,  that  there  may 
be  no  shirkers  in  the  continuous  by-and-by. 

Let  the  writer  present  a  personal  remi- 
niscence. Before  him  for  many  years  was 
the  regular,  beautifully  engraved  calendar 
of  an  insurance  company.  For  years  he 
did  not  realize  the  necessity  of  insurance. 
When  he  became  a  man  he  went  directly 
to  that  company  and  took  out  a  policy. 
The  name  of  that  company,  by  long  asso- 
ciation, had  become  engraved  in  his  mem- 
ory. He  did  not  appreciate  that  adver- 
tisement as  an  advertisement.     He  did  not 


realize  that  it  influenced  him  until  he  wanted 
insurance,  and  then  that  company  received 
some  of  his  money. 

Some  men  succeed  by  intermittent  ad- 
vertising. 

Some  men  jump  off  a  high  bridge  and 
do  not  get  killed. 

It  is  the  weakest  kind  of  logic  to  say 
that  because  one  man  can  successfully  an- 
tagonize the  natural  laws  of  success  his 
isolated  example  is  worthy  of  following. 

No  business  man  of  sense  will  dose  his 
store  every  other  day,  or  every  other  week, 
or  every  other  month. 

The  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
successful  business  houses  are  doing  busi- 
ness under  firm  names  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  furnishes  undeniable  proof  of 
the  tremendous  inertia  of  continuity. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  successful  ad- 
vertisers are  continuously  advertising.  They 
figure  business  on  the  hardest  slate  with  the 
hardest  pencil.  They  do  business  for  reve- 
nue only.  They  do  not  consider  advertis- 
ing a  luxury.  They  do  not  break  advertis- 
ing connection  because  they  do  not  care 
to  break  trade  connection. 

Trade  connection  can  be  broken,  and 
advertising  connection  can  be  broken,  and 
the  firm  can  still  remain  successful.  A  man 
can  keep  his  books  with  the  top  of  a  flour 
barrel  for  a  desk,  but  the  successful  man 
does  not.  The  shrewd  business  man  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  minimum  of  success.  He 
is  forever  striving  for  the  maximum  of  suc- 
cess. Sometimes  he  cuts  expenses;  but 
when  he  does  he  cuts  harmoniously,  and 
not  all  in  one  place.  He  does  not  stop 
advertising.     He  advertises  a  little  less. 

Experience,  backed  by  the  law  of  general 
averages,  proves  that  the  first  appearance  of 
an  advertisement  does  not  bring  business  or 
even  create  much  curiosity.  The  second 
appearance  does  little  else  than  suggest 
attention;  the  third  may  mean  business^ 
and  the  fourth  may  mean  more  business ; 
the  fifth  impresses  the  reader,  and  the  sixth 
is  felt  by  the  advertiser. 

The  man  who  expects  his  advertisement 
to  bring  business  or  create  comment  im- 
mediately is  as  foolish  as  the  man  who 
finds  fault  with  the  water  because  it  does 
not  boil  as  soon  as  he  starts  the  fire  under 
it.  The  strength  of  advertising  is  in  its 
latent  power. 
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To  discontinue  advertising  is  to  destroy 
a  large  proportion  of  the  preliminary  edu- 
cation of  the  possible  customers  who  are 
beginning  to  feel  its  influence. 

Few  people  buy  anything  the  first  time 
they  hear  about  it. 

The  occasional  appearance  of  an  adver- 
tisement may  have  less  effect  upon  the 
reader  than  the  punishment  of  a  child  by 
one  blow  a  week  until  the  allotted  strokes 
have  been  administered. 

An  advertisement  in  the  paper  to-day 
and  out  of  the  paper  to-morrow,  in  the 
next  day  and  out  the  day  after,  breaks  the 
reading  connection.  The  public  sees  an 
advertisement  in  to-day's  paper  and  tem- 
porarily forgets  it.  It  thinks  about  it  to- 
morrow and  looks  for  it  then.  Yesterday's 
paper  is  lost  and  the  latest  paper  does  not 
have  it.  The  public  forgets  again,  and  no 
merchant  ought  to  allow  any  of  his  possible 
customers  to  forget  him  twice. 

Good,  healthy  seed  may  have  been  sown 
in  fertile  ground  and  the  Sun  of  Publicity 
put  out  before  it  had  a  chance  to  root.  The 
ground  closes  over  and  has  to  be  ploughed 
over  again — and  renovation  costs  money. 

There  is  not  a  solitary  case  where  inter- 
mittent advertising  has  brought  returns 
compared  with  that  from  continuous  adver- 
tising. It  is  the  everlasting  pounding  away 
at  the  public,  day  in  and  day  out,  with 
something  fresh  every  time,  or  old  things 
freshened,  with  the  same  space,  or  some 
space,  in  the  same  place. 

Because  a  few  advertisers  have  made, 
once  in  a  while,  occasional  advertising 
pay,  there  is  no  reason  why  exceptional 
methods  should  be  considered.  An  un- 
seaworthy  ship  may  survive  continuous 
trips  and  profits  pile  up,  and  the  ship  may 
go  down  empty,  but  only  the  fool  risks  his 
goods  in  a  wornout  vessel. 

Not  the  success  of  the  wrong  way,  but 
the  success  of  the  right  way  is  the  way  that 
points  on  to  success. 

The  continuous  advertiser  gets  the  bulk 
of  the  business  because  others  are  not 
advertising  and  he  is. 

Disconnected  advertising  is  as  bad  as  a 
disconnected  lecture. 

Think  of  a  speaker  talking  for  half  an 
hour  and  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  and  beginning  a  week  afterward 
where  he  left  off. 


Would  you  hire  a  carpet-layer  to  put 
down  one  strip  of  carpet  a  day  ? 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  connect  the 
advertising  periods,  and  much  cheaper 
to  connect  them  with  continuous  adver- 
tising than  to  do  the  extra  amount  of  ad- 
vertising, after  the  break,  to  make  up  for 
the  break. 

A  man  starts  in  with  a  four-inch  ad, 
runs  it  two  months,  then  stops  it  two 
months,  then  begins  with  the  same  ad 
again.  Now,  half  the  strength  of  the  first 
two  months'  advertising  is  lost  and  will 
take  two  months'  extra  advertising  to  con- 
nect the  new  with  the  old  advertising.  Re- 
member, the  readers  have  had  a  chance  to 
forget,  at  the  expense  of  the  advertiser.  To 
a  certain  extent  he  must  begin  all  over.  It 
would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  run  a 
small  ad  during  those  intervening  two 
months.  The  connecting  advertisement, 
even  though  a  small  one,  gives  the  adver- 
tiser the  advantage  of  being  a  continuous 
advertiser,  and  prevents  the  reader  from 
forgetting  him. 

Outside  of  necessities  three-quarters  of 
everything  purchased  is  purchased  in  the 
mind  of  the  purchaser  from  a  week  to  six 
months  before  the  purchase  is  made.  The 
buyer  may  not  realize  this ;  he  may  think 
he  is  buying  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
because  he  does  not  take  time  to  think  out 
his  motives  and,  therefore,  does  not  admit 
that  he  began  to  think  about  buying  long 
before  he  made  the  purchase. 

Does  not  the  man  who  wants  a  furnace 
consider  its  purchase  long  before  the  actual 
transaction  ?  Yes  !  and  women  have  their 
sealskin  coats  purchased,  in  their  minds, 
even  years  before  getting  them.  But,  mark 
you,  the  merchant  who  has  kept  them  in- 
terested in  sealskin  talk  all  this  time  is  the 
one  who  will  get  their  money. 

Again,  look  at  furniture;  very  little  of 
it  is  bought  on  the  impulse.  Most  of  it  is 
considered  and  reconsidered  long  before 
purchased. 

Practically  all  things,  even  some  necessi- 
ties, are  purchased  after  consideration. 

It  is  continuous  advertising  that  impresses 
the  public  with  the  stability  of  a  fimi. 

Further,  it  is  continuous  advertising  that 
keeps  alive  the  flame  of  desire  and  focuses 
its  light  and  heat  on  the  shop  of  the  ad- 
vertiser. 
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In  every  country  the  continuous  ad- 
vertiser is  a  successful  advertiser,  and  ex- 
perience plainly  suggests  that  it  is  safe 
to  follow  successful  practice,  and  much 
more  safe  than  to  trust  to  successful  ex- 
ceptions. 

When  we  see  men  building  gigantic 
plants  and  making  millions  of  proftt,  all 
the  while  advertising,  never  letting  their 
names  drop  from  sight  during  seasons  of 
selling  and  seasons  of  quiet,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  advertising  that  pays  is  the 
continuous  kind,  or  that  the  continuous 
kind  is  the  advertising  that  pays. 

Many  a  merchant  and  professional  man 


has  considered  the  advisability  of  discon- 
tinuing his  advertising  during  the  dull  sea- 
son, but  when  he  confronts  the  fact  that 
the  successful  advertiser  does  not  do  so,  he 
accepts  accepted  principles  and  keeps  on 
advertising,  knowing  that  so  long  as  the 
strength  of  everything,  from  love  to  poli- 
tics, is  in  continuity,  so  long  must  the  good 
of  advertising  be  in  the  constant,  never-let- 
up  method. 

Remember,  the  principles  of  advertising 
are  the  same  in  all  lines.  The  well-proven 
rule  of  continuity  is  just  as  essential  to  the 
photographer  as  to  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer. 
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BY   A   SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENT. 


** Glasgow,''  says  a  guide-book,  **is 
the  second  city  in  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire,"  and  then  the  same  book  more 
than  hints  that  excessive  modesty  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  statement ;  for  in  reality 
the  aggregation  of  towns  and  hamlets  form- 
ing London  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  one 
city.  All  of  which  may  be  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Chicago.  Whatever  its  relative 
size  and  importance,  Glasgow  is  a  great 
place,  and  just  at  present  it  is  enthusiastic 
over  an  International  Exhibition.  Said  a 
policeman  to  me,  **  It's  the  biggest  exhibi- 
tion that  has  ever  been  held — anywhere. 
It's  a  lot  bigger  than  our  own  held  in  1888, 
and  it's  bigger  than  anything  London  has 
ever  shown. "  *  *  What  about  Chicago  and 
Buffalo,"  I  asked.  '*  Weel,  the  Americans 
have  some  fine  shows,  but" —  still  he  be- 
lieved in  Glasgow's  pre-eminence. 

The  origin  of  this  exhibition  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  fine  arts,  and  it  is  therefore  fit- 
ting that  photography  should  be  well  repre- 
sented at  it.  Not  only  is  there  a  fine  col- 
lection of  pictorial  work ;  there  is  also  a 
display  of  professional  work  by  the  leading 
men  of  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs. 

There  are  some  good  photographers  in 
London,  but,  as  I  showed  in  a  previous 
letter,  some  of  the  old-line  men  in  the 
metropolis  are  doing  very  mediocre  work; 
and  there  is  not  a  little  justification  for  the 
frequent  statement  that  the  best  work  is 
done  in  Scotland. 


The  professional  work  which  is  here 
shown  represents  a  dozen  workers.  It  is 
hung  in  the  circular  corridor  surrounding 
the  large  hall  in  which  the  entertainments 
are  held.  This  corridor  is  about  ten  feet 
broad  and  eight  feet  high.  Its  outer  wall 
is  glass,  to  enclose  it  from  the  weather, 
and  as  the  pictures  hang  on  the  inner  wall 
facing  this,  they  suffer  a  little  from  reflec- 
tions. The  whole  of  this  inner  wall  is 
panelled  for  thirty  inches  from  the  floor 
with  a  plain  veneer  of  green  wood — ^very 
simple  and  very  charming.  Above,  up  to 
eight  feet,  where  a  canopy  roof  of  gray 
canvas  commences,  are  set  the  exhibits. 
In  each  case  the  space  has  been  allotted, 
and  the  arrangement  and  decoration  then 
left  to  the  photographer.  In  every  case 
he  has  devoted  considerable  care  and  some 
expense  to  these  details.  A  professional 
craftsman  would  seem  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  most  cases,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  in  a  quiet,  restful  key — ^good  work,  but 
not  aggressive,  as  though  the  panelling  and 
the  gray  canvas  gave  tone  to  the  whole, 

I  commenced  at  one  end  of  the  collec- 
tion, with  the  commendable  intention  of 
working  through  it,  man  by  man,  but  soon 
found  myself  roaming  from  one  exhibit  to 
another,  making  random  notes;  and  in 
somewhat  similar  style  I  will  describe  the 
work.  And  where  the  general  average  T^'as 
so  good  it  is  necessary  to  miss  some,  for  it 
is  of  little  value  to  repeat  eulogies. 
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Commencing  with  the  first  display,  I 
came  to  the  work  of  a  veteran  in  the  craft 
— ^John  Fergus,  of  Largs.  Fergus  has  been 
a  known  man  for  many  years,  and  is  one 
of  a  small  body  of  men  whose  work  years 
ago  led  many  wealthy  English  people  to 
defer  visiting  a  studio  until  they  went 
north  to  Scotland. 

His  work,  as  shown  here,  is  typical  of 
the  country,  in  that  it  is  thoroughly  solid 
and  painstaking.  There  is  no  glossing 
over  difficulties,  and  the  results,  whether 
they  ''appear*  or  not,  certainly  com- 
mand admiration.  For  Fergus  has  made 
a  specialty  of  large  groups  "at  home,*' 
with  all  the  inherent  difficulties  of  posing 
ten  or  a  dozen  people  in  a  (studio)  draw- 
ing-room. Such  results  at  best  can  never 
rise  higher  than  good  commercial  photog- 
raphy, and  that  is  what  we  are  at  present 
interested  in.  There  is  evidence  that  these 
negatives  were  made  probably  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  whether  the  work  is  still 
attempted,  or  whether  its  financial  returns 
were  ever  commensurate  with  the  difficul- 
ties, I  do  not  know.  But  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  other  work  paid 
better.  His  sitters  are  placed  in  one-half 
of  a  large  double  parlor.  Folding  doors 
there  are  none,  nor  have  been,  but  the 
double  room  is  indicated  by  the  spring  of 
an  arch  appearing  in  some  of  the  pictures 
or  by  the  heavy  curtains  festooned  from 
the  arch.  There  are  two  large  windows  to 
this  room,  one  at  each  side,  with  Venetian 
blinds  drawn  down,  and  hung  with  lace 
and  damask  curtains.  One  of  these  win- 
dows may  be  hidden  by  the  close  drawing 
of  the  curtains,  or  by  placing  a  tall  oak 
cabinet  before  it.  The  windows  are  not 
used  for  lighting  any  of  the  figures.  The 
main  accessories  are  a  harmonium  close  to 
one  wall  and  a  small  card-table  near  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  These  give  the 
key  to  the  general  arrangement.  The  party 
is  usually  divided  into  two  groups — pyra- 
mids, more  or  less.  One  is  seated  at  the 
harmonium,  one  may  turn  the  music  leaves, 
and  one  or  two  others  gather  round.  If 
there  are  babies  or  young  children  an  elder 
sister  or  young  aunt  may  sit  on  a  low  foot- 
stool or  on  the  floor,  and  connect  them 
with  the  group.  A  second  group  around 
the  table  drink  afternoon  tea,  or  read,  or 
take  a  hand  at  cards.    Several  others  gather 


round  these.  The  elders  of  the  party  may 
take  the  table,  and  grown-up  sons  gather 
round. 

The  lighting,  which  is  very  soft,  comes 
from  one  side  only,  considerably  in  front 
of  the  group,  and  often  somewhere  near  the 
orthodox  45  ° .  Every  portrait  is  a  good  one, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  the  people  seem 
content  to  be  taken  in  profile.  The  pictures 
are  large,  direct  ones,  about  20  x  24,  and 
whether  a  specialty  of  groups  would  pay 
is,  as  I  have  hinted,  very  doubtful ;  but  all 
photographers  have  to  tackle  them  some- 
time or  other.  His  portraits  of  single 
figures,  with  the  same  studio  transformed 
into  a  boudoir,  are  fine  technique,  and  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how  he  varies 
his  accessories — his  chairs  and  his  rugs. 
Altogether,  if  this  selection  is  typical  of 
his  work,  John  Fergus  must  be  a  photog- 
rapher of  the  wealthy.  Every  picture  of 
his  is  framed.  There  is  one  of  the  king, 
colored  and  brilliant  in  a  frame  of  gold,  and 
another  colored  one  of  m  lady  in  a  frame  of 
ornate  gilt  gesso  on  an  enamelled  green 
flat.  But  for  the  rest  the  frames  are  dark. 
The  wall  space  is  covered  with  green  plush, 
with  an  extra  strip  of  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  width  gathered  round  each  frame. 

Next  to  Fergus  comes  a  very  small  dis- 
play of  small  work  by  Wm.  Elsmore,  and 
then  comes  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  exhibit — that  of  Brinkley  &  Son.  This 
was  especially  attractive,  as  I  was  unac- 
quainted with  their  work,  and  as  their 
work  was  almost  entirely  of  children — of 
their  twenty-two  large  pictures  t\*'enty  are 
children.  Very  complete  is  the  success 
with  which  these  little  people  are  handled. 
The  smaller  children  are  busy  at  their 
amusements,  and  the  older  ones  show  the 
frankest  delight  in  facing  the  camera.  They 
evidently  have  a  healthy  pleasure  in  being 
taken.  I  endeavored  to  sketch  a  few  sug- 
gestions for  poses,  but  it  was  impossible  in 
this  most  crowded  part  of  the  corridor,  for 
mammas  and  little  children  jostled  me  as 
they  commented  on  the  **  wee  girlie  making 
dollie's  bed,"  or  "the  girlie  sewin'  the 
wee  dollie's  claes,'*  and  after  a  few  failures 
I  gave  up  the  attempt.  Brinkley  &  Son, 
in  these  twenty  enlargements,  are  very  suc- 
cessful in  catching  children  at  their  hap- 
piest. A  glance  at  these  pictures  recalls 
the  "crying  babies,*'  which  used  to  be  so 
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common,  as  a  hideous  nightmare.  They 
show  a  little  girl  engaged  in  making  a  bed 
for  her  dolly,  or,  with  a  most  delightful  air 
of  concentrated  interest,  intent  on  thread- 
ing a  needle,  or  she  gravely  sweeps  the 
carpet  with  a  diminutive  **Bissell;'*  or, 
finally,  tired  of  play,  curls  up  asleep  in  a 
great  chair. 

John  Stuart  has  a  very  small  display — 
six  very  successful  flash-light  interiors  and 
six  very  strong  portraits.  These  flash- 
lights, which  are  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  displayed,  show  that  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
specialist  photographer  (who  has  picked  up 
wrinkles  when  visiting  American  studios), 
is  as  much  master  of  his  craft  as  when  he  is 
Mr.  Stuart,  the  portraitist. 

Romney  has  a  display  of  good  grade, 
straight  professional  work,  and  next  to 
him,  with  a  very  interesting  display,  is 
Monapenny.  Opposite  the  main  entrance, 
Monapenny  has  the  advantage  of  much 
higher  wall  space  than  the  others,  and  he 
fills  it  with  two  very  tall  cases.  One  is 
entirely  filled  with  portraits  of  elderly  men, 
printed  in  black  platinotype,  against  a 
plain  black  background,  and  strongly  rem- 
iniscent of  Hollinger's  work  about  the  time 
he  came  to  New  York.  As  a  mere  technical 
detail  he  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  un- 
der-exposing his  heads  of  old  people.  His 
other  frame  is  filled  with  p)ortraits  of  ladies. 
Three  or  four  of  these  are  small  portraits 
trimmed  circular,  a  rather  overdone  fashion 
in  Britain;  and  the  rest  are  an  upright 
panel,  most  of  them  toned  black.  Of 
accessories  there  are  few,  but  the  darkest 
of  backgrounds  shows  some  slight  detail, 
such  as  a  slight  fold  in  a  curtain,  or  even 
a  palm.  All  Monapenny* s  work  is  un- 
framed,  on  the  white  mount,  sunk  centre, 
name  in  black  script,  which  is  the  present 
fashion. 

I  was  much  interested  in  work  which 
might  be  termed  more  American  than 
Scotch,  but  was  unable  to  meet  the  author 
of  it.  I  gathered  that  the  name  repre- 
sented a  dual  alliance  of  capital  and  a  good 
operator;  and,  as  rumor  had  it,  that  the 
latter  has  seceded  from  the  combination, 
there  is  some  little  interest  in  Glasgow  as 
to  how  the  work  will  continue.  I  did, 
however,  get  a  quotation  for  cabinet  prints, 
and  it  read  "from  $2.50  to  $12.50  per 
dozen.*' 


Next  to  Monapenny,  Langfier,  whose 
work  has  already  been  described  in  the 
Magazine,  has  a  large  display.  Both 
Langfier  and  Lafayette,  whose  work  is  also 
here,  are  photographers  in  several  cities, 
and  their  work  varies  with  the  different 
degrees  of  competence  of  their  different 
operators  ;  and  doubtless  a  more  than  usu- 
ally good  picture  will  be  useful  in  more 
than  one  showcase.  Tumbull  &  Son  again 
do  good  work,  and  they  display  a  sign  in 
polished  embossed  brass,  "  Highland  cos- 
tumes are  kept  at  our  studio  for  the  con- 
venience of  tourists  and  others  wishing 
to  be  photographed  *in  the  garb  of  old 
Gaul.*  **  Here  is  a  hint  to  the  wide-awake 
American.  Why  not  invest  in  some  feath- 
ers, variegated  blankets,  and  paint,  and 
remind  us  of  our  forerunners. 

The  display  of  W.  M.  Wameuke  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  shown  here.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  work,  too,  is  good ;  but 
so  is  that  of  all  shown.  This  section  is 
divided  into  ten  panels,  about  four  feet 
high  by  two  wide,  by  strips  of  two-inch 
wood  stained  black  and  unvarnished.  One 
panel  is  devoted  half  to  the  name  and  half 
to  a  case  of  beautiful  miniatures,  colored. 
The  remaining  panels  are  backed  with 
green  fine  canvas,  the  whole  being  a  study 
in  plainness,  and  very  good.  Wameuke' s 
pictures  are  all  carefully  framed,  as  are 
almost  all  the  pictures  shown  here.  G. 
Comrie  Smith  floods  his  pictures  with  light 
and  gives  them  a  waxy,  porcelain -like 
finish,  which  doubtless  takes. 

There  is  one  little  lot  of  work  here  which 
is  not  strictly  professional.  Willie  Anderson 
shows  a  dozen  3x4  snapshot  "On  the  Road 
to  Mandalay .  *  *  These,  although  they  do  not 
illustrate  a  well-known  ballad,  are  scenes  in 
Burmah,  and  are  interesting  on  account  of 
their  technique.  Sunny  snapshots  of  dark 
skin  and  of  white  wrappers — ^and  there  is 
not  a  dense  shadow  in  the  lot,  nor  is  there 
a  patch  of  harsh  white. 

Taken  altogether,  this  show  of  profes- 
sional work  is  evidence  of  some  ver)'  able 
workers  in  Glasgow. 

Leaving  the  exhibition,  I  spent  an  hour 
in  wandering  down  Sauchiehall  Street,  the 
fashionable  shopping  and  promenade  thor- 
oughfare, and  where,  naturally,  photogra- 
phers are  thick  on  the  ground.  Romney's 
work  was  lavishly  displayed  by  the  use  of 
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four  showcases  in  addition  to  those  in  the 
entrance  hall.  Two  were  fixed  on  each 
side  of  the  street,  so  that  a  passer-by  could 
not  fail  to  notice  one  or  other  of  them. 
The  showcases  have  been  specially  made, 
of  dark,  oiled  wood,  to  fit  the  spaces  where 
they  stand,  and  it  is  evidently  somebody's 
regular  task  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in 
order,  both  as  to  -specimens  and  general 
cleanliness.  The  backing  of  each  case  is 
green  mohair,  fresh  and  unfaded,  and  the 
glass  shines  as  though  it  had  a  daily  polish. 
One  case  contains  twelve  cabinet-sized  por- 
traits of  children  printed  on  matt  paper — 
the  English  gelatine  paper,  commonly 
known  as  P.  O.  P.  (printing-out  paper). 
Another  contains  six  portraits  of  women, 
trimmed  to  that  high  narrow  oval  which 
a  recent  fashion  in  mounts  is  trying  to 
introduce,  and  mounted  on  gray  American 
mounts ;  for  it  is  a  sad  fact,  from  the  John 
Bull  point  of  view,  that  American  mounts 
may  be  added  to  the  many  things  which 
have  invaded  the  old  country.  The  other 
two  cases  contain  framed  pictures,  and  the 
whole  four  give  an  idea  of  the  adaptability 
of  the  Scotch  photographer  to  different 
grades  of  work. 

One  of  the  best  known  firms — the  best 
known,  probably,  to  American  workers — 
is  T.  &  R.  Annan  &  Sons.  They  have  no 
display  in  the  professional  section  of  the 
exhibition,  but  they  are  the  official  pho- 
tographers, and  they  have  a  studio  on  the 
grounds,  where  they  take  portraits  ranging 
from  midgets,  at  about  a  dollar  a  dozen,  I 
believe.  While  on  the  subject  of  official 
photographers  I  may  say  that  hand-cameras 
were  everywhere  in  evidence  on  the  ground, 
and  there  was  no  charge  for  their  admission, 
nor  apparent  supervision  afterward.  Messrs. 
Annan,  however, are  process-workers — pho- 
togravurists — rather  than  photographers. 
They  do,  however,  quite  a  large  business  in 
portraiture,  and  many  good  things  come  from 
their  camera  when  Mr.  Craig  Annan  per- 
sonally operates.  Their  windows  are  more 
prominently  identified  with  the  process  de- 
partment of  the  business,  although  a  num- 
ber of  cabinet  portraits  are  shown. 

Brinkley  &  Sons  line  two  sides  of  a 
narrow  entrance  passage  with  warm-toned 
prints  of  children.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing when  looking  over  this  display  and 
round  the   reception-rooms  of   VVarneuke 


and  Stuart  of  my  remark  on  Baker  Street 
photographers,  that  they  show  a  great  mass 
of  work  when  two  or  three  prints  only 
would  the  better  serve  their  reputations. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  much  work 
and  wonder  at  its  consistent  level. 

The  Glasgow  photographers  appear  strong 
believers  in  the  business  value  of  showcases, 
and  they  have  a  healthy  horror  of  neglected 
ones.  They  are  fond  of  planting  them  in 
prominent  positions,  not  necessarily  near 
the  studio,  and  of  taking  good  care  of 
them.  Lafayette's  studio  is  not  in  Sau- 
chiehall  Street,  but  here,  at  the  entrance 
to  a  national  art  gallery  they  have  two 
great  showcases.  One  is  entirely  filled 
with  their  **new  process  mezzotints." 
These  are  mostly  portraits  of  well-dressed 
women,  gracefully  posed,  and  showing 
good  exposure  and  negative  making,  and 
usually  an  ornateness  of  accessory  to  carry 
out  a  certain  richness  of  effect.  The  mezzo- 
tint looks  like  a  print  on  sepia-platinum  and 
then  the  paper  slightly  stained  in  a  bath  of 
some  kind.  The  prints  are  masked,  almost 
the  full  size  of  the  negative  printed,  and 
trimmed  with  a  margin  of  paper  show- 
ing. The  margin  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  print — about  half  an  inch  at  the 
sides  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  a  6  x  8  print  being  about 
the  proportion.  If  the  print  is  signed,  it  is 
with  pencil  on  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
of  this  margin.  The  print  is  then  placed 
on  a  white  plate-sunk  mount,  and  the  name 
of  the  person  may  be  written  in  a  very 
plain,  formal  black  script.  All  these  mezzo- 
tints are  framed,  either  in  narrow  bevelled 
plain  black  enamelled  wood  or  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  black,  plain  or  reeded,  with  a  fine 
pattern  or  spiral  of  gold  inside  and  out. 
The  other  large  frame  is  filled  with  an  en- 
tirely different  display  ;  brilliantly  lighted, 
much  retouched,  glossy,  warm-toned  P.  O. 
P.  on  dark-green  enamel  gold  bevel,  gold 
blocked  mounts. 

The  standard  mount  of  Britain  is  at 
present  undoubtedly  the  white,  plate-sunk 
mount,  sometimes  with  a  ragged  or  deckel 
edge,  and  with  name  and  address  in  black. 
American  mounts  are  just  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  I  believe  they 
are  being  very  successfully  copied,  of  course 
at  a  lower  price  (not  necessarily  lower  in 
quality)  by  the  German  makers.     But  if 
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the  Glasgow  custom  becomes  wide-spread, 
we  shall  see  mostly  framed  pictures  in  the 
showcases  of  the  next  fashion  period.  This 
very  wise  plan  was,  I  believe,  due  to  Mr. 
Warneuke,  who  shows  nothing  without  a 
frame. 

Mr.  Warneuke* s  display  is  in  Sau- 
chiehall  Street,  but  his  new  studio  is  in  a 
fine  old  mansion  in  what  must  have  been 
an  ultra-fashionable  quarter  not  long  ago. 
He  has  a  broad,  deep  passage  leading  to 
his  staircase,  so  broad  that  it  has  evidently 
been  made  by  converting  a  store.  On 
each  side  is  a  deep  case  or  window,  in 
which  large  pictures  can  lean  against  easels. 
All  his  work  is  platinotype  or  carbon ;  and 
while  speaking  of  carbon,  there  are  some 
very  fine  workers  on  this  side,  both  in  the 
photographers*  own  work-rooms  and  the 
trade  houses,  which  are  so  strong  a  feature 
in  Britain.  Mr.  Warneuke  is  one  of  the 
strongest  all-round  workers  in  photography 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Were  he 
not  a  professional  he  would  be  a  leading 
amateur.  As  it  is,  his  ** amateur'*  out- 
door scenes  are  for  personal  pleasure  rather 
than  for  publicity.  His  miniature  work  is 
a  specialty,  both  plain  and  colored. 

The  question  of  prices  is  not  the  simple 
one  it  once  was — vide  Monapenny's  cabinet 
prices  already  quoted.  The  best  Glasgow 
work  can  be  obtained — in  platinotype,  I 
believe — for  about  $10  per  dozen  cabinets. 
Cheap  work  can  be  obtained  at  $3  per 
dozen,  with  a  framed  enlargement  thrown 
in.  Doubtless  very  cheap  work  is  even 
less. 

Glasgow  is  a  city  permeated  with  indus- 
trial art.  The  very  lettering  of  names  over 
the  bakers*  shops  is  distinctive,  and  even- 
ing-class or  technical-school  art  seems  to 
have  colored  everything.  As  a  result, 
there  is  an  enormous  class  who  can  appre- 
ciate and  understand  good  work,  such  as 
Stuart,  Warneuke,  Ralston,  and  a  few 
others  produce.  And  these  men  make 
money,  I  believe ;  but  they  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  the  moderate  man,  I  fear.  His 
studio  must  be  deserted,  though  doubtless 
the  very  cheap  work  has  its  full  share  of 
patronage. 

There  is  no  photographer  in  Glasgow 
who  has  absolutely  discarded  accessories, 
and  they  are  not  afraid  of  tackling  three- 
quarter  or  full-lengths.     So  far  as  show- 


cases and  reception-rooms  are  concerned,, 
they  give  individual  care  to  their  prints, 
and  their  use  of  frames  must  lead  to  quite 
a  sale  in  this  desirable  line.  Miniatures, 
of  course,  lead  to  many  sales  of  frames, 
and  at  wonderfully  reasonable  prices. 
Where  a  miniature  can  be  trimmed  from 
a  negative  from  which  larger  prints  are 
made  there  is  practically  no  added  charge, 
and  for  about  $30  the  daintiest  of  colored 
work  can  be  obtained  in  a  very  handsome 
frame. 

Glasgow  faces  a  difficulty  common  in 
England — ^an  atrocious  quality  of  light  in 
the  winter  months,  which,  of  course,  con- 
stitute the  season.  Everywhere  electric 
lights  are  installed ;  but  the  solution  is  not 
considered  quite  ideal.  One  man  I  found 
experimenting  with  half  a  dozen  great, 
naked  carbon  lights,  shining  through  a 
screen  of  muslin  and  tissue.  In  Mr.  War- 
neuke* s  new  studio  he  has  obviated  one 
difficult  phase  of  the  fog  question — fog 
inside  the  studio.  For  this  studio  is  built 
air-tight,  and  is  ventilated  by  shafts  which 
bring  air  through  patent  purifying  filters, 
which  take  out  all  smoke  and  similar  sus- 
pended matter.  This  air  is  ejected  from 
the  studio  by  an  electric  fan.  This  is  but 
one  of  Mr.  Warneuke*  s  many  conveniences ; 
another  is  his  method  of  storing  back- 
grounds, which  are  mounted  on  light 
stretchers  and  lowered  into  pits  in  the 
floor  built  in  the  room  below.  Each  back- 
ground stands  upright  in  its  own  groove, 
with  light  rings  for  raising  it  attached  to 
its  upper  end,  and  eight  or  ten  grounds 
are  accommodated  in  a  pit  about  eighteen 
inches  broad. 

A  feature  of  the  leading  Glasgow  studios 
is  the  small  amount  of  work-room  space. 
Reception-rooms  and  studio  are  on  a  lib- 
eral scale,  and  behind  the  scenes  a  couple 
of  retouchers  and  a  girl  may  be  found 
making  prints.  At  first  sight  it  looks  like 
a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard — or  a  ver>'  dull 
season.  But  business  is  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  these  quiet  months,  and  the 
explanation  is  that  the  workshops  are  situ- 
ated outside  the  town,  beyond  the  reach  of 
Glasgow  fog. 

On  one  point  the  leading  Glasgow  pho- 
tographers are  unanimous.  They  consider 
that  the  best  portraiture  is  done  in  Edin- 
burgh— and  by  William  Crooke. 
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It  is  easy  enough  to  get  men  who  will 
perform  their  duties  in  a  passable  manner 
so  long  as  the  employer,  or  manager,  or 
foreman  is  always  at  hand  to  be  consulted, 
but  to  get  men  who  are  self-reliant,  with 
sufficient  confidence  in  themselves  to  avoid 
troubling  their  superior  with  details  and 
matters  with  which  they  should  themselves 
be  competent  to  deal,  seems  to  be  almost  as 
impossible  as  Diogenes'  task  of  finding  an 
honest  man.  It  is  this  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary material  to  form  an  efficient  force  for 
running  a  business  that  makes  commercial 
life  so  hard  and  so  full  of  worry  and  anx- 
iety to  the  heads  of  concerns ;  and  *at  no 
time  is  one's  heavy  responsibility  so  acutely 
felt  as  at  the  holiday  season.  To  many  a 
man  the  taking  of  a  fortnight's  holiday 
means  work  and  worry  on  his  return,  sim- 
ply because  his  staff  are  deficient  in  self- 
reliance,  and,  lacking  his  guidance,  have 
either  shirked  difficulties  or  have  blunder- 
ingly created  new  ones. 

In  large  businesses  which  are  well  organ- 
ized and  split  up  into  departments  the 
absence  of  the  principal  or  the  head  of 
a  department  is  perhaps  not  so  acutely 
felt,  though  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  a 
conscientious  man  holding  a  responsible 
position  cannot  stay  away  from  his  desk 
for  a  lengthy  period  with  any  equanimity 
of  mind.  Human  nature  is  so  constituted 
that  each  rank  of  life  looks  for  guidance  to 
the  one  above  it ;  and  this  habitual  de- 
pendence on  one  another  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  general  lack  of  self-reliance  in 
the  character  of  the  employed  classes  of 
to-day.  It  seems  impossible  to  get  men 
to  think  what  is  th**  best  way  of  doing  a 
thing,  or  the  bes*  compromise  of  a  diffi- 
culty that  cannot  oe  solved.  Take  a  gen- 
eral case :  The  morning's  mail  brings  a 
letter  of  complaint  from  a  customer  re- 
specting goods  delivered  or  work  done. 
If  you  hand  the  letter  to  the  average  man 
about  your  place  to  deal  with  it,  it  is  a 
hundrrd  chances  to  one  that  the  first  re- 
mark he  will  make  is,  **Well,  what  are  we 
to  do  ?' '  or  something  tb  that  effect,  which 
will  be  followed  up  with  some  such  remark 
as  that,  * '  This  fellow  is  a  regular  nuisance. 


always  complaining  about  something.  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  him.  I 
haven't  time  to  attend  to  all  his  fads," 
etc.  Then  the  wearied  principal  or  man- 
ager has  to  turn  to  himself  and  investigate 
the  customer's  complaint,  with  the  result 
that  he  finds  it  is  a  perfectly  reasonable 
one,  which  can  be  put  right  by  some  very 
simple  act  or  explanation.  An  exchange 
of  goods,  a  courteous  letter,  or  a  few  words 
over  the  telephone,  or  a  personal  call,  and 
things  go  smoothly  again.  Here,  perhaps, 
it  was  want  of  self-control  rather  than  of 
self-reliance  or  self-confidence — we  mean 
that  kind  of  self-control  which  makes  a  man 
bear  complaints  with  patience  and  try  to 
look  at  matters  with  a  judicial  spirit.  But 
the  man  who  can  meet  troubles  in  a  philo- 
sophic spirit  will  not  be  wanting  in  self- 
reliance. 

Again,  how  often  do  you  find,  if  you 
send  a  man  to  report  on  some  difficulty, 
he  will  come  back  and  say  the  job  is  hope- 
less and  nothing  can  be  done.  Eventually 
you  have  to  go  yourself,  and  find  the  "way 
out." 

There  is  an  unmitigated  senselessness  in 
the  majority  of  employes,  and  especially 
among  the  younger  ones.  Men  begin  to 
think  too  late  in  life,  when  they  have  been 
buffeted  about  in  the  world  and  had  all 
their  corners  knocked  off  ;  and  then  often 
the  thinking  takes  the  form  of  the  bitter  re- 
flection that  they  have  missed  their  oppor- 
tunity in  life,  and  that  it  is  now  too  late  to 
start  again. 

If  boys  could  only  be  taught  to  reason 
the  best  way  out  of  practical  difficulties, 
we  should  soon  have  self-reliant  men.  We 
seem  to  need  a  '*  science  of  difficulties," 
with  professors  to  teach  our  boys  the  **way 
out,"  or  at  any  rate  to  infuse  into  them 
the  spirit  which  will  cause  them  to  shout, 
**  Hurrah,  here's  a  difficulty;  let's  find 
how  to  get  out  of  it."  Unhappily,  we 
seldom  meet  with  people  who  can  en- 
counter difficulties  with  cheerfulness ;  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  the  youthful  aspirant 
in  business  will  say  to  himself,  *'I  can't 
make  head  or  tail  of  this  thing ;  perhaps 
Jones  will  know  or  Brown  might  do  it. ' ' 
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We  seldom  get  men  who  will  say  **  noth- 
ing is  too  difficult,'*  or  **what  man  hath 
done  man  can  do.''  Perhaps  it  is  that  life 
has  become  too  easy  in  these  days  when 
everything  is  done  for  us;  boys  want  to 
continue  being  *'  fed  with  a  spoon  "  until 
they  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  even  until 
they  pass  into  senile  old  age.  In  spite  of 
free  education  and  technical  education, 
which  may  be  had  for  next  to  nothing, 
they  won't  learn  because  it  is  too  hard,  too 
much  trouble,  takes  too  much  time,  so  they 
say,  but  actually  because  they  find  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  go  and  ask  someone  who 
knows  whenever  the  occasion  arises.  You 
cannot  get  boys  to  learn  a  trade  properly 
nowadays,  the  apprenticeship  system  is  a 
dead  letter,  and  the  labor  market  is  flooded 
with  young  men  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  who  have  never  learned  their 
business  thoroughly  enough  to  command  a 
situation  in  it.  They  have  grown  out  of 
boyhood  without  becoming  men  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are  tolerated  as 
boys,  but  as  soon  as  they  ask  for  men's 
wages  they  are  turned  off  and  sent  adrift 
into  the  already  flooded  labor  market.  A 
few  realize  their  position  and  make  a  strong 
effort  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  bet- 
ter their  position,  but  the  majority  drift 
with  the  stream,  catching  at  straws  and 
floating  by  some  means  or  another  for  a 
little  time,  and  eventually  sink  in  despair. 


It  would  seem  that  men  must  ever  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  who  are 
content  to  yield  to  circumstances  and  those 
who  are  persevering  to  control  the  circum- 
stances around  them.  The  latter  are  the 
self-reliant  ones  who  have  learned  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  trouble,  even  if  you 
traverse  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  but 
who  have  also  learned  to  bear  troubles  and 
difficulties  bravely,  living  down  annoyance 
and  disappointment,  and  taking  lessons 
from  adversity. 

We  can  only  repeat  what  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again  by  many  different 
writers  for  centuries  past,  that  the  way  to 
become  leaders  of  men  is  to  be  self-reliant, 
not  trusting  to  others  for  help  and  advice, 
but  having  self-confidence  and  perseverance 
enough  to  pull  through  and  over  even' 
difficulty.  There  is  no  difficulty,  however 
great,  but  will  yield  to  steady  perseverance, 
industry,  and  patience.  You  can't  lead  if 
you  have  to  w^ait  to  ask  for  advice.  You 
may  make  mistakes  by  relying  on  yourself, 
but  it  is  better  to  do  that  than  to  make  them 
by  relying  on  others.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  man  who  never  made  a  mistake 
never  made  anything.  Ability,  enter- 
prise, and  industry  will  redeem  many  a 
fault.  To  fail  in  a  good  attempt  is  no  dis- 
credit, and  to  the  self-reliant  man  it  is  a 
spur  to  renewed  efforts  to  accomplish  the 
right  thing. — Penrose's  Process  Work. 
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BY   ROBERT   MELVILLE. 


I  WAS  recently  asked  by  some  friends  to 
recommend  a  photographer  who  could  be 
trusted  with  a  couple  of  glass  positives — 
dating  from  the  early  fifties — for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  copies.  I  pointed  out 
that  almost  any  photographer  could  under- 
take the  work,  for  the  portraits  were  in  very 
good  condition  ;  but  they  wanted  to  know 
who  was  the  best  man.  I  named  a  well- 
known  photographer  in  whose  reception- 
room  I  had  seen  some  enlargements  of 
daguerreotypes;  **but,"  I  added,  **  you 
will  pay  a  stiff  price  for  them." 

I  learned  aften\'ard  that  my  suggestion 
had  been  taken,  and  that  the  copies,  both 
as  cartes  and  enlarged,   had  given  every 


satisfaction,  and  I  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  going  for  that  photographer  as  to 
his  method  of  working.  He  persisted  that 
there  was  no  secret  whatever  in  the  matter, 
and  that  careful  work  and  a  somewhat  dex- 
terous and  steady  hand  accounted  for  his 
success.  **  But,"  he  added,  **  I  will  give 
you  one  obvious  hint.  It  is  usually  well  to 
print  a  copy  on  paper  which  resembles  as 
closely  as  possible  the  original.  For  in- 
stance, though  my  work  may  be  classed  as 
entirely  carbon  or  platinotypes,  I  seldom 
use  these  papers  for  copies.  I  use  single 
albumenized  paper — which  I  keep  in  stock 
and  sensitize  myself — for  all  prints  from 
originals  on  similar  paper;  in  fact,  I  Vrf 
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for  a  facsimile  of  what  the  picture  itself 
was  when  new.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
always  apply  to  pictures  very  much  enlarged 
and  intended  to  hang  on  a  wall,  though 
they  are  generally  handled  with  an  inten- 
tion for  a  similar  effect.  * ' 

He  tiuTied  to  a  cabinet  and  from  a  drawer 
took  a  small  tintype.  Tintypes  pass  through 
many  vicissitudes,  and  this  one  had  had 
more  than  its  share.  It  had  originally 
been  of  three  persons,  but  two  of  the  por- 
traits had  entirely  vanished ;  the  third 
showed  the  outline  of  an  old  "spoon" 
bonnet  of  thirty  years  ago — something 
like,  in  front  view,  the  headgear  of  a  female 
Salvationist  of  to-day — and  it  showed  very  " 
little  else.  With  a  glass  I  could  see  a 
suggestion — no  more — of  the  features. 
**That,"  said  the  photographer,  **is  the 
mother,  long  dead,  of  one  of  our  multi- 
millionaires, and  it  has  brought  me  an 
order  for  half  a  dozen  of  the  highest-priced 
-enlargements  I  have  made,  beside  smaller 
pictures. ' ' 

He  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  he 
worked  without  any  secret  method,  and  he 
outlined  * '  how  it  is  done  ' '  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fraternity,  at  the  same  time  persist- 
ing that  every  photographer  knew  the  ma- 
nipulations, and  would  at  most  merely  re- 
•quire  a  hint  of  the  special  method  followed. 
Two  things  only  he  emphasized.  First,  he 
pointed  out,  although  he  was  a  high-priced 
-and  fashionable  up-to-date  photographer, 
he  foimd  the  copying  business  not  only 
interesting  to  him  but  also  directly  and 
indirectly  profitable.  (Perhaps  it  was  be- 
-cause  he  found  it  interesting  work  that  it 
proved  profitable.)  Second,  he  said,  the 
^eatest  mistake  of  too  many  photographers 
was  that  they  did  all  retouching  and  work- 
ing up  on  their  negative,  or  on  a  copy 
from  it,  instead  of  doing  it  on  the  original 
itself.  He  condemned  all  attempts  at  any 
chemical  manipulation,  except  as  a  last  re- 
sort, and  laid  stress  on  the  advisability  of 
practice  on  some  originals  of  little  value 
before  undertaking  to  tinker  with  pictures 
priceless  to  their  owners. 

The  tintype  is  perhaps  the  most  exasper- 
ating picture  that  comes  into  the  studio, 
for  it  is  taken  ** anyhow,"  in  any  light, 
often  underexposed,  and  until,  perhaps 
owing  to  a  death,  it  becomes  valuable. 
Jit  tie  care  has  been  taken  in  the  keeping  of 


it.  It  comes  to  the  studio  sometimes  bat- 
tered and  buckled  in  the  most  hopeless 
fashion.  If  much  bent  it  may  be  laid, 
face  downward,  on  a  soft  pad,  and  care- 
fully flattened  by  passing  a  roller — a  bottle 
will  do — ^repeatedly  over  it. 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  most 
portraits  sent  to  be  copied  have  a  very 
special  value  to  their  owners,  and  there 
must  be  no  possibility  of  injuring  or  de- 
stroying them.  But  with  a  little  water- 
color  used  for  spotting,  a  little  gum-water, 
and  a  few  brushes,  all  the  necessary  work 
may  be  done,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  washed  from  the  picture  and  leave 
no  trace. 

In  preparing  a  tintype  for  copying,  the 
usual  troublesome  question  is  the  relieving 
of  a  heavy  blackness,  and  the  question  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  working-up.  White, 
just  tinted  with  spotting  color  for  the  feat- 
ures, can  wonderfully  remodel  the  face ; 
touching  very  gently  the  eyes,  the  lips,  che 
curve  of  the  hair,  with  a  fine  touch  as 
though  retouching.  The  folds  of  the  coat, 
buttons,  etc.,  may  be  more  boldly  indi- 
cated, and  force  put  into  the  whole  picture 
by  a  few  minutes'  careful  work.  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  all  blocking  out  should  be 
done.  This  is  usually  done  on  the  repro- 
duced negative,  and,  unless  done  by  a  very 
steady  hand,  leaves  a  strong  suggestion 
that  the  finished  picture  has  been  cut  out 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Use  Chinese  white 
liberally,  graying  off  a  little  around  the 
margins  of  the  figure,  and  if  carefully  done 
the  final  print  will  show  a  much  softer  mar- 
gin than  if  this  work  were  done  on  the 
negative.  It  is  quite  feasible  at  this  stage 
to  suggest  a  background,  indicating  a  fold 
of  curtain,  a  window,  or  what-not.  A 
glass  positive  or  a  daguerreotype  may  be 
treated  in  much  the  same  way,  suppressing 
or  strengthening  with  Chinese  white  or 
with  spotting  color.  If  the  glass  positive 
is  varnished,  a  wash  of  gum -water  over  the 
hands  and  face,  followed  by  a  few  touches 
of  white  before  the  wash  dries,  will  be  use- 
ful. Any  cracks  or  flaws  can  be  relieved, 
and  when  the  work  is  done  by  a  light, 
careful  hand,  the  result  will  photograph 
very  effectively. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  use  oil-color  on 
an  original — oil-color  can  the  more  easily  be 
handled  in  yielding  gradations — it  should 
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be  thinned  with  turpentine  only,  as  it  will 
then  dry  with  a  minimum  of  gloss  and 
make  the  subsequent  copying  easier. 

The  old  faded  albumen  pap'fer  print  is  a 
terror  to  copyists.  The  old  photographers 
were  fond  of  using  a  white  background  in 
vignettes,  and  this  white  paper  has  gone 
yellow  and  is  of  a  color  with  the  cheeks 
and  hands.  In  such  a  case,  after  working 
up  the  features,  an  added  background, 
either  plain  or  clouded,  will  often  give  re- 
lief; if  the  print  is  badly  yellowed  it  may  be 
a  good  plan  to  place  it  behind  a  pale-blue 
glass,  to  the  improvement  of  the  negative. 


The  print  may  either  be  placed  behind 
the  blue  glass  in  a  printing-frame,  or  the 
glass  may  be  placed  before  or  behind  the 
lens,  and  often  it  makes  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

Copies  are  often  considered  as  a  neces- 
sary evil,  and  perhaps  some  photographers- 
consider  that  time  spent  on  them  is  time 
wasted. 

But  copies  usually  give  a  more  per- 
manent satisfaction— or  the  reverse — than 
any  other  class  of  work,  and  it  is  no  dis- 
advantage to  a  photographer  to  have  the 
reputation  of  being  a  skilful  copyist. 


ABOUT   ASSISTANTS. 


BY    PAUL   CLARE. 


At  the  time  of  the  Dewey  parade  in 
New  York  I  was  waylaid  by  an  enterprising 
photographer  who  wanted  to  *  *  rush  ' '  some 
photographs  of  that  interesting  event  into 
the  market.  He  felt  sure  that  if  he  could 
be  selling  prints — big  prints — the  next 
morning,  he  would  coin  money.  And  he 
wanted  me  to  turn  in  and  help  at  an  all- 
night  seance  of  printmaking  !  I  suppose 
I  must  be  easy-going,  for  I  consented,  and 
at  about  lo  o'clock  at  night  I  turned  up  at 
his  studio.  He  had  about  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  10x12  negatives,  and  a  few 
larger  ones,  and  my  share  of  work  was  to 
assist  an  assistant  in  making  Nikko  prints. 
He  did  the  brain  work,  deciding  on  the 
exposure  and  developing  the  prints,  while 
I  changed  the  paper  and  gave  exposures  as 
per  instructions. 

One  negative  I  remember  in  particular ; 
it  deceived  both  of  us.  He  told  me  to 
give  two  minutes'  exposure  under  our  elec- 
tric lamp.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
time  was  slightly  too  long.  But  I  made 
the  exposure,  and  the  print  flashed  up  to 
soon.  Then  I  tried  a  minute  and  a  half,  a 
minute,  and  thirty  seconds,  all  per  instruc- 
tion ;  finally,  in  desperation,  I  gave  ten 
seconds,  and  the  print  was  not  far  out. 
We  made  half  a  dozen  of  it  with  twelve 
second  exposures.  Now  this  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  12x15  negatives,  and 
half  a  dozen  sheets  of  12x15  Nikko 
paper  cost  money.  Another  habit  of 
this    assistant    was    to    use    a    generous 


quantity  of  developer  and  endeavor  to 
make  it  work  for  at  least  half  a  dozen 
more  prints  than  it  could  satisfactorily  do 
— a  most  misplaced  economy.  Altogether, 
when  morning  came  and  we  totalled  our 
results,  we  rejected  at  least  one-third  of  the 
prints,  and  only  accepted  the  two-thirds, 
not  because  they  were  perfect,  but  because, 
under  the  necessitous  circumstances,  they 
would  *'do."  The  large  percentage  of 
wastes  did  not  seem  to  trouble  anyone. 
They  were  put  down  to  the  exigencies  of 
rush ;  I  felt  they  ought  to  be  put  down  to 
rule-of-thumb  and  incompetence. 

If  the  total  value  of  merchandise  wcisted 
in  a  year  could  be  paid  to  a  central  fund 
there  could  be  provision  made  for  pen- 
sioning every  worn-out  photographer  in 
the  country.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  cent 
here  and  there,  not  a  mere  matter  to  vex 
a  parsimonious  soul ;  it  is  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars. But  this  is  new  talk,  and  I  must  not 
wander  off  on  side  tracks.  I  am  speaking 
of  and  to  the  assistant.  Only  I  fear  I 
shall  reach  the  wrong  assistant,  for  the  one 
who  knows  enough  to  read  his  Magazine 
is  probably  the  one  to  whom  my  scolding 
does  not  apply.  It  is  said  that  the  assist- 
ant question  is  one  of  the  crying  abuses 
of  photography.  It  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
regret  and  of,  shall  I  say,  disgrace  as  is- 
reckless  price  cutting  or  bad  business  man- 
agement, but  it  is  a  question  little  spoken 
of ;  for  whereas  the  master  photographer 
cries  out  at  heart  and  endeavors  to  amend 
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it,  the  assistant  ignores  publicity,  and  suf- 
fers in  silence.  Of  the  spots  on  the  assist- 
ant question,  two  of  them  are  Sunday  labor 
and  the  uncertainty  of  employment.  The 
former  he  shares  with  the  workers  in  many 
another  trade;  of  the  latter  he  has,  I 
think,  much  more  than  his  share.  Every 
thoughtful  man  regrets  this,  and  many 
photographers  worry  over  it  as  much  as 
their  assistants  do.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  any  outsider  to  remedy  affairs — regen- 
eration can  come  from  the  assistants,  and 
from  them  alone.  I  believe  many  master 
photographers  will  indorse  me  to  the  hilt 
when  I  say  that  the  chief  trait  of  the  assist- 
ant, in  their  eyes,  is  his  incompetence. 
How  many  there  are  who  only  tackle  one 
branch  of  work ;  they  are  printers,  or 
<ieveloperS;  or  retouchers ;  and  where  they 
are  all-round  men  it  often  means  that  they 
have  enough  smattering  of  all  to  blunder 
through  as  general  help  in  some  small  gal- 
lery. It  is  the  story  that  is  met  within 
every  business — the  difficulty  of  getting 
men  who  are  willing  to  meet  their  employ- 
ers half-way  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
positions.  I  remember  several  years  ago  a 
well-known  photographer  advertised  rather 
widely  for  an  operator.  He  stated  the 
wages,  and  they  were  very  good  wages. 
As  a  result  he  had,  through  the  mail,  some- 
where about  200  applications,  and  out  of 
these  200  he  could  only  select /<wr  as  suffi- 
ciently possible  for  a  second  thought.  And 
five  actually  forgot  to  sign  their  names,  and 
at  least  a  score  forgot  their  addresses. 

There  is  more  money  and  more  regular 
payment  in  being  a  motorman  on  a  street 
car  than  in  being  an  incompetent  assistant. 
But  there  are  berths  open,  and  always  will 
be,  for  the  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  work.  There  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion that  a  photographer  must   push  his 


man  forward  and  give  him  a  chance ;  it 
is  for  the  man  to  push  himself  forward  and 
to  force  the  chance.  He  must  work  with 
an  eye  beyond  going-home  time  at  night  or 
wage  day  at  the  month's  end.  He  ought 
never  to  be  content  with  his  developing 
until  he  understands  all  the  intricacies  and 
delicacies  of  his  work.  If  he  has  a  certain 
percentage  of  waste  in  his  prints  he  ought 
to  know  just  how  far  those  wastes  are  una- 
voidable and  how  far  they  are  the  result 
of  carelessness  or  inexperience.  There  is  an 
accursed  notion  in  the  minds  of  some  assist- 
ants that  it  is  possible  to  do  too  much  for 
the  boss.  The  man  who  dreads  doing  too 
much  for  the  good  of  his  employer  ends 
by  doing  too  little  for  his  own  good. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  a  photo- 
graphic establishment  is  a  healthy  esprit  de 
corps  between  employer  and  employed. 
With  this  the  work-room  goes  like  clock- 
work, without  it  everything  runs  out  of 
gear.  The  man  who  does  **too  much" 
for  his  employer  is  soon  found  to  be 
the  useful  man.  Just  think  of  it :  instead 
of  the  assistant  being  fearful  that  he  may 
lose  his  work,  the  boss  is  fearful  that  he 
may  lose  his  assistant  ?  Is  not  such  a  happy 
state  of  things  worth  working  for  ?  It  can 
be  attained  by  working  for,  and  then,  if 
the  boss  is  unreasonable,  or  if  things  don't 
run  smoothly,  it  will  be  as  easy  for  the  as- 
sistant to  get  a  new  place  as  for  the  boss 
to  get  a  new  man.  And  such  should  be 
the  case  in  all  healthy  businesses. 

There  are  always  incompetent  assistants  \ 
there  always  will  be ;  and  there  are  always 
those  who  are  temporarily  out  of  luck.  But 
there  is  always  a  way  out  of  the  mire  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  use  their  brains 
and  to  learn.  Solid,  thoughtful  work  has 
brought  its  reward  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF   A   DARK-ROOM. 


BY    C.    H.    BOTH  AM  LEY. 


Development  in  a  dark-room  is  a  famil- 
iar topic,  but  the  development  of  the  room 
itself  as  regards  its  arrangements  and  ap- 
pliances— the  things  that  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  things  that  experience  has 


shown  to  have  an  enduring  value — is  a  less 
hackneyed  subject,  and  may  at  least  pro- 
vide a  few  useful  suggestions.  Although 
in  photography,  as  in  everything  else,  each 
of  us  has  to  learn  by  his  own  experience, 
we  may  at  times  profit  by  the  good  or  evil 
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fortune  of  others,  and  turn  to  our  own  ac- 
count the  experience  for  which  they  have 
paid. 

The  ideal  dark-room  is  one  in  which 
work  can  be  quickly  carried  out  with  the 
maximum  convenience  and  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  time  in  making  preparations, 
whether  the  batch  of  plates  to  be  dealt 
with  consists  of  two  or  two  hundred.  Of 
course,  if  the  room  must  also  be  used  for 
other  purposes  there  is  always  the  trouble 
of  *  *  getting  ready, ' '  and  a  great  nuisance 
it  is  when  only  two  or  three  plates  have  to 
be  developed.  I  shall,  however,  assume 
presently  that  the  room  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  photographic  purposes,  and  is  or 
can  at  once  be  made  **  safe  * '  as  regards  ex- 
ternal light,'  even  at  midday. 

My  first  dark-room,  like  that  of  many 
other  people,  was  just  an  ordinary  room 
with  the  usual  jug  and  bucket  appliances 
for  water  and  waste ;  but  I  soon  found  that 
where  work  has  to  be  done  under  these 
conditions  much  time  and  trouble  can  be 
saved  by  having  a  box  divided  into  com- 
partments, with  wood  or  corrugated  paper, 
or  both — one  compartment  being  long,  for 
holding  the  dishes  standing  on  their  edges, 
and  the  others  square  or  round,  for  hold- 
ing the  bottles  and  measuring  glasses. 
Everything  can  then  be  carried  at  once 
to  the  table  on  which  the  work  is  done, 
and  can  be  packed  away  easily  and  quickly. 

Next  followed  the  use  of  a  scullery 
adjoining  the  kitchen ;  and  this  was  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  although  it  did 
afford  experience  of  the  disadvantages  of  a 
low  sink  and  the  demerits  of  sandstone  as 
a  material  for  sinks  used  for  photographic 
purposes.  If  such  a  place,  or,  what  is 
much  better,  a  china  pantry  with  water 
supply  and  sink,  is  used,  the  divided  box 
just  described  is  convenient ;  but  it  is,  of 
course,  an  advantage  to  have  a  cupboard, 
which  may  quite  well  be  a  hanging  cup- 
board that  can  be  locked  up.  Failing  this, 
a  shelf,  or  a  row  of  shelves,  such  as  are 
sold  very  cheaply  for  bookcases,  will  an- 
swer, but  they  should  have  some  arrange- 
ment for  preventing  the  improper  removal 
or  use  of  the  bottles.  The  simplest  and 
on  the  whole  the  best  device  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  fairly  broad  bar  of  wood  pierced 
at  each  end  by  a  small  slot,  which  fits  over 
a  staple  driven  into  the  front  edge  of  the 


end  of  the  shelves,  and  can  be  secured  by 
a  small  padlock.  One  end  of  the  bar  may 
be  cut  into  a  tenon,  which  slips  into  a 
broad  staple  fixed  vertically,  while  the 
other  end  has  a  slot  which  slips  over  a 
smaller  staple,  and  in  this  way  only  one 
padlock  is  required.  Whichever  plan  is 
adopted,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  bar  must  be  fairly  broad  and  must  be 
close  to  the  bottles,  and  the  latter  must 
not  be  much  shorter  than  the  space  be- 
tween the  shelves,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  remove  the  bottles  even  when 
the  bar  is  in  position. 

Third  in  order  came  a  large  room  (form- 
ing part  of  a  college  building)  provided 
with  a  large  sink  of  wood  lined  with  lead, 
extending  at  either  end  into  a  firm  table 
of  the  same  height.  This  room  served  to 
convince  me  of  the  great  advantages  of  a 
sink  of  this  kind,  while  it  also  showed  that 
for  purely  dark-room  purposes  there  is  no 
real  advantage  in  having  a  very  large  room ; 
and  from  this  point  of  view  the  much 
smaller  room  that  I  now  use  is  quite  as. 
convenient. 

Afterward  I  had,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, to  use  a  small  room,  the  sink  in 
which,  though  large  and  convenient,  was 
of  glazed  esuthenware,  and  it  taught  me  a 
great  deal  about  the  disadvantages  of  that 
somewhat  popular  material. 

My  present  dark-room  was  formed  out 
of  the  scullery  of  a  medium-sized  house 
(which  serves  as  my  office),  while  the 
kitchen,  which  adjoins  it,  has  been  turned 
into  a  laboratory.  This  scullery  is  not 
large,  and  measures  only  9  feet  6  inches 
by  7  feet,  but  it  is  quite  large  enough,  and 
indeed  the  actual  working  space,  inclusive 
of  that  occupied  by  the  door,  is  only  7 
feet  by  5  feet  6  inches,  the  remainder  of 
the  floor  space  being  kept  free,  so  as  to  be 
available  for  special  work. 

It  may  be  of  interest  if  I  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  a  floor  space,  8  feet  by  6  feet,  is 
sufficient  to  provide  a  convenient  dark- 
room for  one  worker,  assuming  that  it  is 
fairly  lofty,  and  that  proper  means  are 
adopted  to  secure  sufficient  ventilation. 
Of  course,  such  a  room  will  not  provide 
convenient  space  for  making  enlargements 
by  either  daylight  or  artificial  light. 

I  find  it  decidedly  the  best  plan  on  the 
whole  to  keep  the  window  of   the  dark- 
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room  blocked  up,  using  for  this  purpose  a 
wooden  frame,  covered  with  two  thick- 
nesses of  American  cloth,  with  thick,  brown 
paper  between.  This  frame  is  kept  in  po- 
sition by  turn-buttons,  and  a  lining  of  felt 
to  the  woodwork  of  the  frame  secures  a 
light-tight  joint  against  the  woodwork  of 
the  window.  When  white  light  is  wanted 
inside  the  room,  it  is  easily  obtained  from 
the  gas  bracket,  and  in  any  room  not  pro- 
vided with  gas  an  ordinary  lamp  would 
obviously  do  what  was  necessary. 

In  arranging  the  room  I  had  not  quite  a 
free  hand  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  water  supply  and  sink,  and  this  affected 
some  details,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  later. 

The  sink  is  of  wood,  lined  with  lead. 
The  best  wood  for  this  purpose  is  probably 
elm,  but  sound  deal  answers  quite  well. 
What  is  known  as  '*  4-pound**  lead  is 
thick  enough  for  the  lining,  though  the 
plumber,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  will  prob- 
ably advise  you  to  have  '*  6-pound  *'  lead. 
It  is  important  that  the  lead  should  be  thor- 
oughly well  beaten  down,  so  that  it  fits 
properly  into  the  edges  and  angles  of  the 
sink,  and  it  should  be  turned  over  the  top 
edge  of  the  wood-framing  and  fastened 
down  with  copper  nails.  Such  sinks  can 
be  bought  ready  made  in  various  sizes  and 
at  moderate  prices.  Mine  is  30  inches 
long  by  20  inches  broad  and  5  inches  deep, 
and  admits  of  two  whole  plates  being  de- 
veloped at  once,  while  of  course  it  can  be 
used  for  the  development  of  enlargements 
of  considerable  size.  The  waste-pipe, 
properly  trapped,  is  in  one  of  the  back 
comers,  and  the  water-tap  projects  over 
the  sink  about  six  inches  from  the  back 
and  midway  between  the  ends.  Two 
water-taps  are  a  distinct  convenience,  and 
may  be  carried  on  a  T-piece  with  nine  or 
even  twelve  inches  between  them. 

On  the  mouth  of  the  tap  is  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tubing,  about  three  inches 
long,  which  not  only  helps  to  prevent 
splashing,  but  also  reduces  risk  of  damage 
from  bringing  a  negative  into  contact  with 
the  end  of  the  tap  during  rinsing  opera- 
tions. Further,  a  piece  of  glass-tube  (with 
the  edges  of  the  ends  rounded  off  by  hold- 
ing them  for  a  time  in  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner  or  a  spirit-lamp)  can  be  in- 
serted in  the  india-rubber  tube  when  it  is 


desired  to  lead  the  water  into  a  dish  or 
other  vessel  standing  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sink.  The  lower  end  of  the  glass-tube  has 
a  short  piece  of  india-rubber  tube  slipped 
over  it  also. 

Resting  on  the  top  of  the  sink  and  of  the 
same  length  is  a  wooden  grating,  eight 
inches  broad,  formed  of  rods  of  wood,  half 
an  inch  square  in  section,  halved  into 
cross-pieces  of  similar  wood,  and  fastened 
together  with  copper  nails.  Cross-pieces 
close  to  tlie  ends  prevent  the  grating  from 
slipping,  and  so  falling  into  the  sink  at 
one  end.  The  grating  is  made  of  deal  and 
has  lasted  for  years,  though  teak  would 
perhaps  be  better.  It  supports  dishes,  etc. , 
during  development,  while  readily  allowing 
any  spilled  liquid  to  fall  into  the  sink. 
The  height  of  the  sink  has  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  comfort  of  working,  and, 
assuming  that  most  of  the  work  will  be 
done  standing,  the  proper  height  is  found 
in  the  following  way  :  Ascertain  the  height 
of  your  elbow  when  you  are  standing,  and 
make  the  top  edge  of  the  sink  three  inches 
lower  than  that. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  wood  sink, 
lined  with  lead,  is  that  it  so  much  reduces 
the  risk  of  breaking  negatives,  etc.,  that 
are  allowed  to  drop — and  we  are  all  butter- 
fingered  at  one  time  or  another.  A  nega- 
tive dropped  from  even  a  small  height  into 
an  earthenware  sink  will  most  probably 
break,  while  with  a  lead-lined  sink  it  is  just 
as  likely  to  escape  fracture.  Some  people 
object  that  a  lead  sink  is  unsightly,  as  if  that 
mattered  much  in  a  if  ark-room ;  but,  even 
admitting  that  it  is,  it  is  pleasanter  to  look 
at  than  a  good  negative  in  a  score  of 
pieces. 

On  the  left,  toward  the  back,  a  small 
bracket  shelf  carries  a  lamp  of  the  kind 
that  I  generally  use — a  paraffin  lamp,  with 
a  deep  amber  reservoir,  round  wick,  ruby 
chimney,  and  a  metal  top.  Gas  has  its 
advantages,  but  I  should  not  care  to  use  a 
gas-lamp  unless  it  could  be  connected 
directly  with  a  ventilator. 

The  ruby  chimneys  in  the  market  vary 
considerably  in  their  depth  of  tint,  and 
should  be  selected  with  care.  A  piece  of 
orange-paper  fastened  to  the  wall  behind 
the  lamp  helps  to  increase  the  effective 
illumination  by  reflecting  rays  of  the  right 
kind.     The   same  lamp  is  also  provided 
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with  orange-chimneys  for  use  when  making 
bromide  prints  or  lantern  slides. 

Behind  and  above  the  sink  are  shelves 
carrying  the  developing  solutions  most 
commonly  used,  the  glass  measures,  etc., 
and  above  these  are  wider  shelves  serving 
for  general  storage. 

To  the  left  of  the  sink,  across  the  end 
of  the  room,  is  a  table,  3  feet  high  and  1 1 
inches  broad,  fitted  below  with  three 
shelves  for  holding  dishes.  The  lowest 
shelf  is  eighteen  inches  from  the  ftoor,  and 
the  space  underneath  is  used  for  storing 
the  stock  solutions  of  hypo,  alum,  etc., 
which  are  kept  in  ''Winchester  quarts." 
On  this  table  are  placed  the  two  dishes  of 
hypo  solution  used  for  fixing,  and  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  alum  has  to  be  used 
the  dish  containing  it  finds  accommodation 
on  the  same  table. 

Parallel  with  the  sink,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  is  a  row  of  shelves,  11 
inches  broad,  which  serve  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. The  top  shelf,  which  is  5  feet 
high,  carries  the  stock  solutions  of  devel- 
opers and  other  substances,  such  as  re- 
ducers and  intensifiers,  which  are  only 
occasionally  u.sed.  The  next  shelf  holds 
the  boxes  of  exposed  plates  waiting  to  be 
developed,  and  the  shelf  below  that,  with 
an  interval  of  only  four  inches,  is  kept  free 
from  permanent  encumbrances,  and  serves 
to  accommodate  dishes  containing  plates 
that  require  prolonged  development,  and 
need  to  be  protected  as  far  as  possible 
from  light. 

Below,  with  a  space  of  sixteen  inches,  is 
a  shelf  which  carries,  when  it  is  not  in  the 
sink,  the  zinc  tank  in  which  plates  are 
washed,  the  remainder  of  the  space  being 
used  as  a  draining-table  for  clean  measur- 
ing glasses,  etc.  The  lower  shelves  hold 
the  porcelain  dishes  which  are  used  for 
prints. 

At  the  end  of  this  set  of  shelves  there  are 
several  hooks  for  towels  and  dusters,  while 
below,  standing  on  the  floor,  is  a  box  for 
waste  paper,  etc. 

The  distance  from  the  front  of  the  sink 
to  this  row  of  shelves  on  the  opposite  side 
is  only  3  feet,  and  it  might  at  first  sight 
seem  that  this  would  not  be  sufficient,  but 
in  reality  it  gives  ample  room  for  anyone 
who  does  not  spread-eagle  his  elbows ;  and 
no  matter  how  wide  the  room  might  be,  I 


should  not  make  this  space  more  than  4 
feet,  because  it  really  is  a  very  great  con- 
venience to  be  able  to  keep  solutions,  etc., 
that  are  not  often  wanted,  away  from  the 
sink  and  from  the  working  shelves,  and  yet 
be  able  to  get  at  them  at  once  by  merely 
turning  round,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  convenient  shelves  for 
the  boxes  of  plates,  etc.,  within  equally 
easy  reach. 

AH  sets  of  shelves  that  stand  on  the  floor 
should  have  a  plinth — that  is  to  say,  the 
bottom  shelf  should  be  from  4  to  6  inches 
above  the  floor,  the  open  front  below  it 
being  properly  closed  up  by  a  board.  In 
this  way  the  bottles  on  the  lowest  shelf  are 
not  liable  to  be  damaged  while  the  floor  is 
being  swept,  and  the  plinth  prevents  dirt, 
etc.,  from  being  swept  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  lowest  shelf  and  the  floor. 

These  arrangements  have  been  described 
in  detail,  not  because  they  are  ideal,  but 
because  they  actually  exist  and  are  found 
to  be  on  the  whole  very  convenient.  They 
also  seem  to  be  the  best  that  the  available 
room  will  allow  of,  and  they  may  fit  the 
circumstances  of  some  other  workers.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  defects,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  positions  of  the 
door  and  of  the  water  supply  and  the 
waste  limit  the  length  of  waJl  space  avail- 
able. The  distance  between  the  fixing 
baths  and  the  sink  is  too  great,  and  their 
relative  positions  involve  a  risk  of  some 
fixing  solution  dropping  on  the  floor, 
though  this  is  minimized  by  the  method 
adopted.  It  would  also  be  more  conve- 
nient if  the  washing  tank  could  always 
stand  in,  or  be  much  closer  to,  the  sink. 
Further,  because  there  is  no  available  space 
at  either  end  of  the  sink,  the  shelves  car- 
rying the  working  bottles,  measures,  etc., 
have  to  be  over  the  sink  at  the  back,  and 
hence  there  is  the  possibility  of  bottles  or 
measures  being  dropped  into  the  sink  or 
into  the  dishes,  especially  if  one's  fingers 
happen  to  be  wetted  with  soda  solution. 


If  it  should  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  sink  or  elsewhere 
from  splashes  of  water  and  other  liquids,  this 
can  easily  be  done  by  tacking  up  a  sheet  of 
thick  Willesden  paper  or  thin  Willesden 
card. — Practical  Photographer, 
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EVERYDAY    PORTRAITURE:    II. 
By  Frank  G.  Schumacher 
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.VERVDAV    PORTRAITURE,   IV. 
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EVERYDAY    PORTRAITURE-   VII. 
By  Frank  G.  Schumacher 


EVERYDAY    PORTRAITURE:   VIII. 
By  Frank  G.  Schumacher 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY    CHARLES   W.    HEARN. 


The  fifth  annual  Convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers* Association  of  New  England 
was  held  in  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  August 
27-30,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  ever  held  by  this  Association, 
even  when  the  great  success  of  its  former 
meetings  is  recalled. 

There  were  exhibits  from  eleven  differ- 
ent States  outside  of  New  England,  includ- 
ing many  fine  examples  of  photography, 
from  California  and  the  Middle  West,  as 
well  as  from  Eastern  States  and  the  South. 

The  Association  had  as  guests  Mr.  Frank 
Schumacher,  of  Los  Angeles ;  S.  L.  Stein, 
of  Milwaukee;  **Papa*'  and  Mrs.  Cramer 
and  Julius  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Dyer,  of  Chicago;  E.  B.  Core, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  HoUinger  and  daugh- 
ter, Theodore  Marceau,  and  George  Bas- 
sett,  of  New  York  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Ab- 
bott, of  the  General  Aristo  Company. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by  President 
George  H.  Van  Norman  introducing  Mayor 
Thomas  N.  Hart,  of  Boston,  who  gave  a 
warm  address  of  welcome  to  the  attending 
delegates.  Mr.  Hart  was  Mayor  of  Boston 
at  the  meeting  there  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America  in  1889. 

President  Van  Norman's  address  to  the 
Convention  was  more  than  usually  interest- 
ing, and  while  practical  and  inspiring  to 
his  friends,  which  includes  all  the  members 
as  well  as  guests  of  the  Association,  it  was 
noticeable  that  his  remarks  were  flavored 
with  that  poetic  inchnation  or  ideality  seen 
in  many  of  the  magnificent  pictures  he  has 
exhibited  at  the  conventions,  the  success 
of  which  has  made  the  name  of  Van  Nor- 
man synonymous  with  art  and  photography. 
His  closing  with  an  apt  quotation  of  poetry, 
beside  being  what  might  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Van  Norman,  was  as  harmonious  as 
the  artistic  spacing,  mounting,  and  framing 
of  his  genres. 

There  was  introduced  again  this  year  as 
an  educational  feature  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  lighting  and  posing  on  the  plat- 
form  under  a   skylight   which   had   been 


arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  skylight  demonstration  was 
assigned  to  and  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Will  Armstrong,  the  President  of  the  Lens 
and  Brush  Club,  now  well  known  to  fame. 
By  his  notable  work  in  this,  assisted  by 
Mr.  M.  B.  Parkinson  on  one  occasion,  the 
Convention  skylight  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  meeting  most  appreciated. 

A  reception  was  given  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing by  the  Lens  and  Brush  Club  at  their  club- 
room,  19  Essex  Street,  which  was  attended 
by  about  100  members  of  the  Association, 
and  from  6  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  there  was  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  club  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  methods  of  criticism  in  vogue 
at  the  club,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
the  artistic  growth  of  its  members  during 
the  last  year.  In  this  the  visitors  partici- 
pated. The  meeting  was  most  enthusias- 
tic, and  many  applications  for  membership 
in  the  club  were  received. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  W.  1. 
Scandlin,  of  New  York,  gave  his  lecture 
(as  presented  before  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Detroit)  on  **  Victor  Prevost — 
Artist,  Photographer,  Chemist." 

On  Thursday  morning,  August  29th, 
after  the  appointment  of  various  commit- 
tees, Mr.  T.  H.  Cummings,  of  the  Photo 
Era,  delivered  an  address  on  the  life  and 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Hawes,  of  Boston, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  photography  in 
America.  This  was  followed  by  an  address 
on  **  Carbon  Printing,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Hearn,  of  Boston.  The  speaker  urged 
photographers  to  take  up  carbon  work,  and 
after  informing  those  who  had  never  made 
these  pictures  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
process  were  largely  imaginary,  gave  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  single  and  double  trans- 
fer methods,  explaining  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties a  beginner  is  likely  to  meet.  He 
advised  the  reading  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, especially  the  perusal  of  the  August, 
1900,  number  of  The  Photo- Miniature y  and 
other  publications  on  the  subject  as  therein 
given. 
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After  Mr.  Hearn*s  address,  "Papa'* 
Cramer  gave  the  Association  one  of  his 
characteristic  and  enthusiastic  talks,  and 
before  he  finished  he  had  his  audience 
shouting  that  they,  like  he,  were  **so 
happy."  He  certainly  did  make  us  all 
*  *  so  happy  ' '  when  he  honored  us  with  his 
presence,  the  first  time  he  has  been  in  Bos- 
ton since  the  National  Association  met  here 
in  1899. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  E.  B.  Core, 
President  of  the  National  Association,  gave 
us  a  short  and  pleasant  address.  We  were 
pleased  that  Mr.  Core  was  able  to  visit  us, 
as  it  gave  our  members  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  him. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hollinger  made  a  hit  with 
one  of  the  most  lively  and  characteristic 
speeches  that  this  very  fluent  speaker  ever 
gave.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  give 
much  of  an  idea  of  it  here.  In  one  part 
of  it  he  indirectly  made  known  his  prin- 
ciple of  making  pictures  by  expressing  his 
intense  desire  to  properly  portray  his  hand, 
as  he  sees  it,  in  all  of  its  life,  strength, 
action,  etc.  It  may  appear  Jo  our  readers 
a  simple  thing  to  do,  but  if  the  picture  is 
to  possess  a  tithe  even  of  what  Mr.  Hol- 
linger sees  in  the  hand  by  his  description, 
I  assure  the  reader  that  he  has  the  job  of 
his  life  to  accomplish.  I  thought  of  trying 
it,  but  did  not  have  the  nerve,  but  took 
the  task  instead,  thinking  it  easier,  of  try- 
ing to  photograph  Mr.  Hollinger  himself, 
relying  mainly  upon  Mr.  Hollinger  looking 
and  acting  himself  at  the  critical  time.  I 
am  now  waiting  for  reports  from  the  proofs 
to  see  how  hard  I  fell  down. 

On  Thursday  evening,  through  the  lib- 
erality of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
attendance  at  the  Convention,  a  most  en- 
joyable evening  was  spent  at  Keith's  The- 
atre. 

At  the  morning  session  on  Friday, 
August  30th,  after  most  complimentary 
nomination  and  other  speeches  by  various 
prominent  members  of  the  Association,  the 
writer  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  cordial  reception  given  to  the 
new  President,  after  he  was  congratulated 
and  introduced  to  the  Association  with 
many  warm  words  by  President  Van  Nor- 
man, was  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Parkinson  was  unanimously 
elected  First  Vice-President.     Mr.  Parkin- 


son was  formerly  located  in  New  York, 
having  moved  to  Boston  about  two  years 
ago,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  leading 
photographers  in  New  England. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Collings  declined  a  renomi- 
nation  for  Secretary  for  the  third  time. 
His  action  was  reluctantly  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  Association  familiar  with 
the  work  he  has  done  during  the  last  two 
years  for  the  Association's  benefit,  and  it 
was  felt  that  he  had  done  his  share  and 
earned  the  right  to  be  relieved  from  further 
active  work  on  the  Executive  Board. 

The  Association  is  very  fortunate  in 
having  for  its  new  Secretary  Mr.  George 
M.  Bolton,  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  one  of 
the  strongest  men  in  New  England,  and 
in  retaining  Mr.  S.  M.  Holman,  of  Attle- 
boro,  Mass.,  for  another  year  as  Treasurer. 

The  various  State  Vice-Presidents  selected 
were:  W.  C.  King,  of  Portland,  for  Maine ; 
H.  E.  Cutler,  of  Barre,  for  Vermont ;  W. 
R.  Call,  of  Manchester,  for  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  L.  L.  Anderstrom,  of  Bristol,  for 
Rhode  Island ;  G.  E.  Tingley,  of  Mystic, 
for  Connecticut. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Heam  de- 
scribed his  method  of  making  his  compo- 
sition pictures,  *' Allah  is  Great"  and 
**  Hold,  Infidel,"  and  the  taking  of  house 
portraits,  and  after  a  witty  address  on 
"  HoAV  to  Take  Pictures  Under  a  Brick 
Skylight,"  by  Mr.  H.  A,  Collings,  the 
Convention  adjourned. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening,  with  Mr. 
S.  M.  Holman  as  toastmaster,  an  interest- 
ing address  was  made  by  George  H.  Hast- 
ings, of  Boston,  the  father  and  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  He  was  followed 
by  K.  E.  Core,  S.  L.  Stein,  Julius  Strauss, 
President  Van  Norman,  C.  W.  Heam, 
Darius  Cobb,  M.  B.  Parkinson,  H.  A. 
Collings,  and  others. 

TAe  Salon  Pictures, 

The  following  list  comprises  the  work 
honored  by  being  hung  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Salon  of  1 90 1,  the  figures  showing 
the  number  of  pictures  by  each  member 
accepted : 

S.  L.  Stein,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  3  ;  Will  H. 
Towles,  Cumberland  Md.,  i  ;  A.  Marshall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  i ;  A.  T.  Proctor,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  I  :   Wm.  B.  Dyer,  Chicago, 
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III.,  I ;  Henry  H.  Pierce,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  2  ;  Morris  Burke  Parkinson,  Boston, 
Mass.,  3;  Charles  W.  Hearn,  Boston, 
Mass.,  3 ;  Will  Armstrong  (Conley  Studio), 
Boston,  Mass.,  3;  H.  A.  Latimer,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  5;  Lee  Rollinson,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  I ;  Wm.  H.  Partridge,  Boston,  Mass., 
3;  John  H.  Garo,  Boston,  Mass.,  i ;  W. 
G.  C.  Kimball,  Concord,  N.  H.,  2  ;  E.  G. 
Merrill,  Salem,  Mass.,  i ;  Franz  Geisler 
(Randall  Studio),  Hartford,  Conn.,  i  ; 
George  H.  Van  Norman,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  I*;  Julius  Strauss,  St  Louis,  Mo., 
2  ;  Brookline  Art  Union,  Brookline,  Mass., 


I ;  C.  A.  Johnstone,  Hartford,  Conn.,  i ; 
H.  Schervee,  Worcester,  Mass.,  2  ;  George 
H.  Tingley,  Mystic,  Conn.,  3;  Rudolph 
Eickemeyer,  Jr.  (Campbell  Studio),  New 
York  City.,  i  ;  D.  D.  Spellman,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  I  ;  Alfred  Holden,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  I  ;  Clarence  M.  Hays,  Detroit,  Mich., 
I ;  J.  Will  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  2  ; 
Huntington  &  Clark,  Detroit,  Mich.,  i  ; 
Dudley  Hoyt,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  i ; 
James  Arthur,  Detroit,  Mich.,  3;  W.  E. 
Marshall,  Arlington,  Mass.,  i  :  S.  M. 
Holman,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  2  ;  Whitney  & 
Son,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  i ; 
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BY    WILL    ARMSTRONG. 


Very  naturally,  the  greatest  interest  in  a 
photographers*  convention  centres  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  its  members.  As 
a  consequence  of  this,  we  find  many  photog- 
raphers attending  our  State  and  national 
conventions  year  after  year  simply  to  see 
the  exhibition,  to  see  how  their  own  work 
compares  with  the  output  of  their  co- 
workers, and  upon  what  lines  progress  is 
being  made. 

To  the  serious  portraitist  the  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  conventions  offers  a  ready 
means  of  watching  the  growth  and  progress 
of  promising  men  in  the  profession.  There 
are  always  men  who  are  coming  forward, 
and  men  who  are  going  back,  or  standing 
still,  as  far  as  growth  is  concerned.  It  was 
from  this  point  of  view  that  I  looked  over 
the  pictures  at  Detroit,  and  at  the  editor's 
request  I  have  put  my  impressions  into  these 
notes.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
they  have  no  value  save  as  frank  expressions 
of  opinion,  and  that  I  have  tried  to  be  as 
fair  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  bad  feeling. 

The  convention  display  was  at  once  in- 
teresting and  disappointing.  My  first  im- 
pression was  that  it  was  an  unusually  strong 
show.  Closer  examination  revealed  the 
disappointing  fact  that  few  exhibits  aver- 
aged well.  The  mistake  of  exhibiting  one 
really  good  piece  of  work  among  ten  me- 
diocre efforts  was  very  apparent.    As  sopn 


*  This  picture  was  also  selected  for  the  "Interstate 
Exhibition." 


as  photographers  learn  how  to  criticise  their 
own  work,  or  can  get  the  help  of  such  a 
body  of  critics  as  we  have  in  the  Lens  and 
Brush  Club  of  Boston,  this  defect  will  dis- 
appear from  our  exhibitions.  For  proof  of 
this  I  need  only  point  to  the  collection 
of  work  exhibited  at  the  convention  by  the 
Lens  and  Brush  Club — an  exhibit  admitted 
to  contain  more  good  work  and  less  bad 
work  than  any  other  group. 

The  special  display  of  Rudolph  Eicke- 
meyer's  picture,  "  When  the  Daylight 
Dies,'*  with  a  placard  announcing  its  price 
as  $1000,  failed  to  win  popularity,  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  price  aroused  adverse  crit- 
icism. In  itself  the  picture  was  a  good 
piece  of  work. 

Elias  Goldensky,  of  Philadelphia,  showed 
nine  prints  demonstrating  his  versatility. 
The  fact  that  they  were  unmounted  de- 
tracted from  their  favorable  appearance, 
but  a  study  of  them  clearly  showed  that 
Mr.  Goldensky  has  more  than  usual  skill, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  our  younger  portraitists. 

Considerable  interest  attached  to  a  frame 
containing  three  portraits  of  Cleveland's 
oldest  photographers — '*The  Old  Guard" 
— James  F.  Ryder,  Jerry  Green,  and  E. 
Decker.     These  were  sent  by  Mr.  Decker. 

D.  D.  Spellman,  of  Detroit,  was  well 
represented  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Ohio- 
Michigan  Association  by  ten  carbon  por- 
traits, showing  much  individuality.  His 
twenty-inch  panel  of  Herbert  Kelsey  was 
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one  of  the  strongest  portraits  seen  at  the 
convention. 

Nine  platinum  prints,  exhibited  by  Hunt- 
ington &  Clark,  of  Detroit,  showed  good 
handling,  but  lacked  in  variety. 

The  exhibit  made  by  C.  M.  Hayes,  of 
Detroit,  was  well  balanced,  and  probably 
gave  the  average  professional  worker  more 
satisfaction  than  any  other  single  exhibit. 
In  particular,  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  full  figure, 
leaning  against  an  arbor  of  leaves,  at- 
tracted special  praise. 

Histed,  of  New  York,  sent  a  strong  col- 
lection of  home  portraits,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  will  be  the  most  numerously 
imitated  stylist  during  the  next  year. 

President-elect  Geo.  Edmondson  showed 
eight  warm  black  carbon  portraits  far  ahead 
of  any  work  previously  shown  by  him. 
Among  these  a  head  of  Elbert  Hubbard 
was  a  wonderful  bit  of  chiara-oscura. 

The  exhibit  of  children's  portraits  by  W. 
F.  Core,  of  Cincinnati,  proved  most  con- 
clusively that  a  special  skill  in  child-por- 
traiture runs  in  the  Core  family. 

Among  the  finest  work  seen  at  the  con- 
vention were  the  nine  genres  sent  by  James 
Arthur,  of  Detroit.  To  single  any  one  of 
these  out  for  special  mention  would  be  to 
do  injustice  to  the  other  eight.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur has  never  previously  shown  his  skill 
so  conclusively  as  he  did  in  this  exhibit. 

The  Baker  Art  Gallery  (Columbus,  O.) 
exhibit  was  permeated  by  an  air  of  arti- 
ficiality, and  Mr.  John  Schneider  would  do 
well  to  take  point  from  Mr.  Arthur  in  get- 
ting an  outdoor  atmosphere  in  subjects 
representing  out-of-door  scenes. 

Steady  progress  toward  higher  standards 
was  evident  in  the  pleasing  collection  of 
portraits  sent  by  D.  Rosser,  of  Pittsburg. 

Fowler,  of  Evanston,  111.,  sent  twelve 
carbons  which  showed  considerable  thought 
and  feeling,  but  lacking  in  variety. 

Twelve  prints  by  W.  H.  Minns,  of  Akron, 
O.,  demonstrated  that  this  worker  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  past  achievements, 
no  improvement  or  change  being  apparent 
in  his  work. 

S.  Aune,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  exhibited 
two  life-size  portraits  far  above  the  average, 
and  which  did  him  great  credit. 

Moore  &  Stephenson,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  did 
not  reach  as  high  a  standard  as  they 
achieved  a  year  or  two  ago.     The  same 


could   be  said  of  the  work  of  Giffin,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

C.  W.  Bolton,  Rockville,  Conn.,  was 
represented  by  a  few  charming  pictures  of 
children,  which  demonstrated  that  there  is 
no  need  to  go  to  New  York  or  a  large  city 
to  get  good  portraits  if  one  lives  near  Rock- 
ville. 

C.  R.  Reeves,  Anderson,  Ind.,  is  grow- 
ing steadily,  and  his  eight  pictures  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  of  the  leaders. 

W.  B.  Dyer,  of  Chicago,  sent  twelve 
sepia  platinums,  exhibiting  his  peculiarly 
individual  style.  I  was  not  impressed  by 
them. 

Hughes  &  Sargent,  of  Detroit,  had  five 
fine  genres  hung  so  high  that  few  people 
could  appreciate  their  real  excellence.  The 
portrait  of  an  old  man  by  Will  Kellmer,  of 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  and  the  exhibit  sent  by 
Alfred  Holden,  of  Philadelphia,  suffered 
in  a  similar  way. 

Lifshey,  of  Brooklyn,  sent  a  good  ex- 
ample of  platinotype  modified  by  the 
glycerine  method. 

Moses  &  Son,  of  New  Orleans,  seem  to 
need  a  stiff  competitor  in  their  town  to 
force  them  back  to  their  former  high  level. 
The  exhibit  sent  by  Steffens,  of  Chicago, 
was  another  disappointment,  possibly  caused 
by  overmuch  expectation  on  my  part. 

Falk's  exhibit  proved  that  a  clever  por- 
traitist can  make  something  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  his  usual  line  and  yet  retain  his 
individuality.     It  was  clever. 

Hollinger*s  display  was  the  best  collec- 
tion of  small  work  at  the  convention,  but 
the  exhibit  sent  by  J.  M.  Appleton,  of 
New  York,  did  not  impress  me  as  being 
equal  to  his  work  of  ten  years  ago.  The 
display  made  by  the  Misses  Selby,  of  New 
York,  was  decidedly  good  and  encouraging. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  S.  L.  Stein  looked  over 
the  convention  exhibit,  and  said  that  he 
**  wasn't  in  it."  His  work  to-day  must  be 
an  improvement  over  that  of  a  year  ago,  for 
he  had  one  of  the  best  exhibits  in  the  hall. 
A  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady  seated  at  a 
window  was  marvellously  clever  as  a  picture 
portrait. 

The  exhibit  made  by  Strauss  was  the 
centre  of  an  interested  crowd  all  the  time. 
His  etching  effects  w^ere  much  admired  and 
decidedly  attractive. 

F.   Dundas  Todd,  as  twelve   photogra- 
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phers  saw  him,  is  too  well  known  to  dis- 
cuss, but  the  exhibit  was  one  of  the  best 
collections  at  the  convention. 

In  the  portraits  shown  by  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald  and  Dudley  Hoyt  a  comparison  in 
advancement  between  master  and  pupil 
may  be  made  with  interest.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  is  still  in  the  lead,  but  the  daring 
and  skill  of  his  pupil  marks  him  as  one  to 
be  watched. 

Gertrude  Kasebier,  of  New  York,  was 
represented  by  a  small  collection  of  work, 
exhibiting  the  strong  individuality  which 
marks  all  her  portraiture. 

George  Van  Norman,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  sent  a  picture  which  attracted  much 
attention.  It  showed  the  haste  Mr.  Van 
Norman  used  in  its  production,  but  its 
maker  was  so  generous  in  his  criticism  of 
its  faults  that  no  further  comment  could  be 
made. 

J.  Ed.  Rosch,  of  St.  Louis,  made  an  ex- 
hibit of  general  good  quality,  but  not  call- 
ing for  special  mention. 

Guerin,  of  St.  Louis,  showed  a  series  of 
flash-light  genres,  demonstrating  his  un- 
equalled skill  in  this  peculiar  class  of  work. 

Schervee,  of  Worcester,  Mass,  sent  a  fine 
collection  of  portraits,  of  which  that  of 
Mr.  Seton  Thompson  was  undoubtedly  the 
best. 


F.  G.  Schumacher,  of  Los  Angeles,  ex- 
hibited some  good  everyday  portraiture, 
comprising  vignetted  portraits  on  a  light 
ground  and  others  with  a  dark  ground. 
These  were  printed  on  a  deckle-edge  paper 
and  counter-sunk.  The  novel  style  was 
much  admired,  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
spoke  for  itself.  [These  are  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  supplements  in  this  issue. — 
Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Clever  displays  were  also  made  by  Presi- 
dent Core,  H.  S.  Klein,  Zweifel,  of  Day- 
ton ;  but  these  suffered  from  being  hung 
too  high  or  too  low.  Other  exhibits  could 
not  be  properly  seen  because  of  the  severe 
top-light. 

The  special  exhibit  of  the  Lens  and  Brush 
Club,  of  Boston,  received  unstinted  praise 
from  all  present.  The  collection  embraced 
pictures  by  John  H.  Garo,W.  H.  Partridge, 
M.  B.  Parkinson,  H.  H.  Pierce,  Chas.  W. 
Hearn,  W.  G.  C.  Kimball,  Franz  Geisler, 
M.  H.  Latimer,  and  the  Conly  Studio — all 
New  England  workers.  It  hardly  becomes 
the  writer  to  single  out  any  of  these  for 
special  mention,  but  the  remarkable  quality 
of  Chas.  W.  Hearn's  ''Hold,  Infidel,** 
''Allah  be  Praised,"  and  "An  Old  Salt** 
astonished  even  those  familiar  with  Mr. 
Hearn* s  growth  during  the  past  year  or 
two. 


THE  AGFA-REDUCER. 


BY    PROFESSOR    R.   NAMIAS. 


During  the  last  few  years  several  re- 
ducing substances  and  liquids  have  been 
put  on  the  market  and  advocated,  it  being 
evident  that  the  familiar  formula  known  as 
Farmer* s  reducer  is  not  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  present-day  photography, 
'rhe  solution  can  only  be  prepared  as  re- 
quired, and  the  action  has  far  too  much 
influence  on  the  half-tones  of  an  image. 
A  silver  bromide  negative  can  really  not  be 
successfully  treated  with  Farmer*  s  reducer, 
owing  to  the  almost  complete  loss  of  detail. 

Of  the  newer  reducers,  ammonium  per- 
sulphate, introduced  by  Messrs.  Lumiere 
Brothers,  is  favorably  distinguished  in  that 
its  action  is  to  reduce  great  contrasts  and 
produce  a  more  harmonious  result,  for  the 
reason  that  it  acts  chiefly  on  the  denser 


parts  of  a  negative.  In  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  a  plate  which  has  been 
over-exposed  or  over-developed  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  reducer  having  a  more  general 
action  than  that  of  ammonium  persulphate. 

About  the  beginning  of  1899  I  recom- 
mended a  reducer  composed  of  potassium 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  action  of  which  was 
about  half-way  between  that  of  ammonium 
persulphate  and  of  Farmer* s  reducer.  It 
does  not  spoil  the  half-tones  as  does  the 
latter,  and  it  is  especially  suitable  for  the 
reduction  of  over-exposed  and  over-devel- 
oped negatives. 

I  have  found  that  this  new  Agfa -Re- 
ducer of  the  Actien-Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin- 
Fabrikation  has  the  same  advantage  and 
characteristics  as  the  permanganate  reducer. 
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The  Agfa-Reducer  is  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
is  composed  of  a  ferric  salt  and  an  alkali 
thiosulphite.  Five  grammes  of  this  powder 
(the  hollow  stopper  just  holds  this  quan- 
tity) is  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  (i3^  ounces) 
of  soft  or  distilled  water.  The  plate  to  be 
reduced  must  be  thoroughly  washed  before 
putting  it  into  the  solution. 

Reduction  takes  place  slowly  and  evenly, 
and  the  negative  is  reduced  without  the 
detail  being  lost  in  the  shadows  and  half- 
tones, unless  the  process  of  reducing  is 
extended  for  an  excessive  time.  Generally 
speaking,  sufficient  reduction  will  be  at- 
tained in  five  to  eight  minutes.  I  find 
that  even  with  a  prolonged  action  of  the 
reducer  the  gelatine  is  not  affected,  as 
is  the  case  with  ammonium  persulphate. 


While  ammonium  persulphate  and  potas- 
sium permanganate  require  a  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  negative,  with  Agfa- 
Reducer  washing  is  all  that  is  required. 
It  is  very  efficient,  always  ready  for  use, 
and  the  action  is  complete  in  one  manipu- 
lation. 

For  reducing  bromide  papers  I  advise 
the  use  of  twice  as  much  water,  as  reduc- 
tion appears  much  quicker  on  paper.  Fur- 
ther, I  have  found  that  a  negative  that  has 
been  over-intensified  with  mercury  and 
ammonia  may  be  successfully  reduced  with 
Agfa-Reducer. 

The  action  is  very  rapid  on  collodion 
negatives,  and  the  employment  of  the 
preparation  would  be  especially  suitable  for 
photo-mechanical  workers  as  a  substitute  for 
Farmer's  reducer. 


CHILD   PORTRAITURE. 


It  has  always  been  a  convention  of  pho- 
tography to  get  the  child  interested.  Some 
jargon  about  a  pretty  bird,  some  squealing 
lamb,  or  climbing  monkey.  Eickemeyer's 
message  to  the  photographer  is  to  remove 
the  child — the  very  young  child — from  the 
studio  to  the  nursery.  The  old  style  is  to 
set  the  child  on  a  skin  rug  in  a  great  chair, 
and  when  the  child  looks  at  the  pretty 
soldiers  to  press  the  bulb.  Eickemeyer 
puts  the  child  on  the  floor  among  the 
pretty  soldiers,  and  snaps  it  at  its  "play. 
There  are  pictures  here  of  single  children 
at  play,  of  groups  of  children  at  play  or 
'*  making  believe,'*  and  there  are  little 
glimpses  of  children,  some  in  fancy  dress, 
so  wholly  charming  in  pose  that  we  long 
to  cut  them  from  the  book  and  paste  them 
on  the  wall. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact — ^and  one  not 
always  admitted  by  the  professional  worker 
— that  the  best  photography  owes  much  to 
the  amateur.  Not  that  the  amateur  has 
taught  him  how,  but  that  the  wide  posses- 
sion of  small  cameras  has  raised  a  big  class 
with  ability  to  appreciate  good  work,  and 
to  pay  for  it. 

In  child  portraiture  the  amateur  influence 
is  making  itself  felt  in  another  way,  for  the 
cameras  of  fond  mammas  and  others  have 
turned  out  many  snap-shots  of  their  babes 


which  are  slowly  but  surely  bringing  to 
an  end  the  old  conventional  child  portrait. 
The  work  of  such  firms  as  Brinkley  &  Son,  of 
Glasgow,  or  E.  B.  Core,  in  New  York,  isa 
real  advance  upon  any  work  of  ten  years 
ago.  In  fact,  modern  child  portraiture 
as  translated  by  these  workers,  by  R. 
Eickemeyer,  Jr. ,  and  by,  we  fear,  very  few- 
others,  may  be  termed  a  new  branch  of  the 
science. 

We  know  our  grown-up  friends  by  their 
faces  ;  our  children  we  know  in  bulk,  not 
in  part,  but  from  head  to  foot,  by  their 
thousand  childish  movements.  And  this 
is  what  photographers  have  failed  to 
learn.  Instead  of  treating  a  child  as  a 
thing  apart,  a  thing  of  a  thousand  pictorial 
possibilities,  they  have  persisted  in  treating 
it  as  a  manikin,  a  bijou  edition  of  some 
grown  person,  to  be  posed  and  lighted  and 
retouched.  *' Head  and  shoulders"  pho- 
tography is  very  sparingly  possible  in  child 
portraiture. 

With  grown-up  people  the  photography 
(in  the  studio)  of  occupation  is  limited 
and  perhaps  difficult.  We  may  portray 
afternoon  tea,  or  sewing,  but  often  a 
book  or  a  newspaper  is  the  extent  to 
which  we  may  interest  the  sitter.  But  in 
child  photography  nothing  is  more  con- 
ducive  to   success — artistically  and  finan- 
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cially — than  a  whole-souled  interest  in  life. 
Nothing  can  prove  less  really  attractive 
than  a  showcase  of  badly -posed,  awkwardly 
handled  children — from  the  much  f rocked 
baby  of  a  few  weeks  posed  in  hideous  far- 
away imitation  of  its  own  feeding-bottle, 
to  the  conscious  miss  of  twelve,  with  the 
head-  and  body-rest  aggressively  touched 
out.  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  attract 
parents  than  a  display  of  the  happy  abandon 
of  childhood  at  play.  How  those  who  are 
responsible  for  bringing  a  child  to  the  studio 


love  to  note  the  dainty  picture  of  the  little 
girl  sewing  dolly's  clothes,  or  making 
dolly's  bed,  or  gravely  pouring  out  after- 
noon tea  for  her  expectant  flock.  It  is  a 
perhaps  unique  case  in  which  the  better 
(because  more  natural)  art  is  also  the 
popular  and  therefore  paying  art,  and  as 
such  ought ^  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  many 
pessimists  who  declare  that  there  is  no 
good  thing  in  photographer's  patronage. — 
From  **  Child  Portraiture  of  R.  Eicke- 
meyer,  Jr.,"  in  the  September /'i^/^ATgraw. 
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BY    A.   D.   PRETZL. 


The  natural  conservatism  which  seems 
inherent  in  the  photographer  has  probably 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  ruby  light  in  the  dark-room, 
though  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
it  is  possible  to  employ  other  colors  which 
are  equally  safe  and  give  more  illumination. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  glasses  and 
mediums  which  are  to  be  obtained  com- 
mercially are  neither  safe  nor  brilliant,  and 
those  which  are  safe  have,  as  a  nile,  such  a 
great  absorptive  power  for  the  illuminating 
rays,  which  are,  of  course,  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  yellow  and  yellowish - 
green  spectrum  rays,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
work  in  anything  like  comfort,  and  it  is  too 
often  a  literal  groping  in  the  dark  to  find 
anything.  There  is  also  another  disadvan- 
tage incident  to  the  use  of  these  feeble 
illuminants,  and  that  is  that  one  has  to 
examine  the  plate  during  development  so 
close  to  the  light  that  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  fogging  it,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  although  an  ordinary  plate 
— ^and  by  this  term  is  meant  one  that  is  not 
color-sensitized — is  not  especially  sensitive 
to  red  and  orange,  yet  it  is  not  possible  to 
expose  any  plate  to  any  red  or  orange  light 
for  any  length  of  time  without  obtaining 
some  light  action,  and  this  usually  in  the 
undesirable  form  of  general  fog. 

The  red  and  orange  light  is  undoubtedly 
a. legacy  from  the  old  collodion  days;  but 
with  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  plates  and  the  absorptive  action 
of  dyes,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
any  longer  be  tied  to  commercial  glasses. 


Orange  glass  is  principally  of  two  kinds 
— a  silver  flashed  glass  and  a  dirtier  orange 
pot  made  by  stirring  the  molten  glass  with 
willow  sticks,  by  which  means  the  wood  is 
charged  and  probably  some  compound  of 
silica  and  carbon  is  formed,  which  gives  the 
characteristic  color  to  the  glass.  The  silver 
glass,  which  is  the  brighter  of  the  two, 
exhibits  when  spectroscopically  examined  a 
strong  absorption  in  the  blue  and  blue- 
green,  but  passes  violet,  and,  as  can  be 
proved  photographically,  a  considerable 
portion  of  ultra-violet.  The  wood  glass, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  strong  ab- 
sorption in  the  ultra-violet  and  violet,  and 
a  weaker  absorption  in  the  blue,  so  that  a 
combination  of  the  two  is  much  safer  than 
either  used  alone,  and  the  only  objection 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  is  consid- 
erably damped. 

Many  of  the  so-called  ruby  glasses  in  the 
market  are  ruby  merely  by  suppression  of 
the  green  and  blue-green  rays,  and  an  ex- 
periment tried  last  week  showed  that  with 
a  panchromatic  plate  the  spectrum  could 
be  photographed  with  an  increase  in  ex- 
posure of  only  four  times,  and  good  density 
obtained,  reaching  from  B  J^  C  to  D  J^  E, 
and  from  G  to  K  in  the  ultra-violet. 

Visual  examination  of  a  glass  is  of  but 
little  use,  but  by  no  means  a  bad  visual 
test  is  to  take  a  piece  of  stout  cardboard 
and  cut  a  small  aperture  in  it,  and  then 
cover  it  with  the  glass  to  be  examined,  and 
then  superimpose  a  deep  cobalt  blue  or  so- 
called  violet  glass ;  if  the  aperture  can  be 
seen  it  is  almost  safe  to  conclude  that  some 
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of  the  active  blue  or  violet  rays  are  trans- 
mitted. Carrying  this  test  further,  it  is  of 
course  extremely  easy  to  place  such  a  com- 
bination in  contact  with  a  plate,  either  in 
a  dark  slide  or  printing  frame,  and  exposed 
to  the  actual  light  used  in  the  dark-room 
for  varying  periods  of  time,  when  it  will 
be  found  on  development  how  long  it  takes 
to  obtain  fog.  For  this  purpose  a  long 
rectangular  slit  should  be  cut  so  that  parts 
may  be  covered  up  at  definite  intervals. 

The  use  of  liquid  screens  for  the  dark- 
room, which  was  so  prominently  brought 
forward  by  Howard  Farmer  in  his  paper 
before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  last 
year,  has  not  come  into  general  use,  solely, 
I  believe,  because  lanterns  thus  fitted  to 
take  the  cells  are  not  general ;  so  far  as  I 
know,  two  firms  only  having  placed  them 
on  the  market.  There  must  be,  however, 
many  among  your  professional  readers  who 
have  among  their  lumber  disused  wet-plate 
baths,  and  these  can  be  very  easily  fitted 
to  any  existing  dark-room  lantern  with  a 
little  ingenuity. 

The  home  preparation  of  colored  filters 
is  extremely  easy,  as  it  merely  means  the 
coating  of  a  sheet  of  glass  with  plain  gela- 
tine solution,  or  even  the  utilization  of  a 
spoiled  plate  or  old  negative,  from  which 
the  silver  can  readily  be  removed  by  po- 
tassium cyanide  or  ferridcyanide  and  hypo, 
when,  after  a  little  washing,  one  has  a  sheet 
of  glass  evenly  coated  with  plain  gelatine, 
which  readily  takes  any  dye,  and  by  using 
one  or  more  of  such  dyed  plates,  light  of  any 
intensity  or  color  may  be  obtained  at  will. 

I  propose  to  give  some  suitable  dyes  and 
formulae  for  dark-room  lanterns,  but  it  must 
be  noted  that  they  are  in  every  case  ad- 
justed for  artificial  light,  actually  that  of 
an  eight  candle-power  incandescent  electric 
light ;  but  they  are  equally  suitable  for  oil 
or  gas,  but  can,  of  course,  be  then  slightly 
reduced  in  intensity  of  color,  as  the  latter 
lights  are  by  no  means  so  rich  in  the  ac- 
tinic ultra-violet  and  violet  rays  as  the 
electric  light,  nor  this  so  rich  as  daylight. 
Although  I  have  made  no  exhaustive  ex- 
periments, I  have  found,  however,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  practically  double  the 
intensity  of  color  is  requisite  for  day  as  for 
artificial  light,  or  if  not  actually  necessary, 
then  this  may  be  assumed  as  a  convenient 
standard. 


Messrs.  Lumi^re,  the  well-known  dry- 
plate  makers  of  Lyons,  utilize  green  filters 
entirely  throughout  their  factory,  and  this 
for  their  color-sensitive  as  well  as  ordinary 
plates,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  when 
one  gets  accustomed  to  it,  it  is  as  pleasant 
as  any  light  to  work  with. 

In  making  dark-room  filters  there  is 
always  one  point  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  that  is  whether  one  is  content 
to  work  merely  by  reflected  light  only,  or 
whether  one  utilizes  the  direct  rays  of  the 
lamp.  In  the  former  case  a  very  much 
more  brilliant  light  can  be  used  than  in 
the  latter,  and  so  much  so  that  a  light 
which  would  fog  a  plate  within  a  minute 
can  be  safely  used  if  the  dish  is  kept  cov- 
ered and  the  lamp  turned  so  that  the  light 
falls  on  some  reflecting  surface,  such  as  a 
wall,  and  thence  on  to  the  dish. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
following  formulae  are  only  suggestive,  for 
so  numerous  are  now  the  aniline  dyes  that 
one  has  almost  only  to  choose  one  of  the 
desired  colors  to  find  that  it  will,  with  a 
little  adjustment,  make  an  excellent  colored 
filter,  or,  if  not  alone,  then  in  combination 
with  another. 

Howard  Farmer  has  recommended  a  6 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate, 
which  gives  an  absorption  commencing 
about  D  ^  E  and  rising  gradually  to  a 
maximum  at  F.  Bichromate  of  ammonia 
is  more  soluble  than  the  potash  salt,  and 
thus  stronger  absorbent  solutions  can  be 
obtained.  Aurantia  and  methyl-orange  are 
slightly  more  absorbent  of  the  green.  An- 
other excellent  dye  is  know^n  as  cochineal 
red  A,  and  in  a  solution  of  i  :  500  this 
gives  a  complete  absorption  from  D  )^  E ; 
Biebrich  scarlet  is  another  good  absorbent. 
Lately,  in  Germany,  we  have  had  intro- 
duced a  specially  pure  dye,  auramin,  which 
in  i:  1000  absorbs  completely  from  E  ^  F, 
and  it  merely  requires  the  addition  of  a 
little  methyl-violet  to  give  a  screen  that 
absorbs  from  C  ^  D  completely;  one  of 
the  most  effective  filters  is  obtained  by 
making  a  saturated  solution  of  Mandarin 
G  extra,  a  dye  specially  recommended  by 
Popowitzky,  and  another  one  suggested  by 
Nagel  is  lithia  carmine,  made  by  dissolving 
2^  grammes  of  carmine  in  100  c.c.  of 
saturated  solution  of  lithium  carbonate. 

For  making  dry  screens  there  is  nothing 
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better  than,  for  pure  red  light,  from  A  to 
C,  to  use  one  gelatine-coated  plate  soaked 
for  10  minutes  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  picrate,  and  another  one  in  a 
I  per  cent,  solution  of  methyl-violet,  or 
one  may  be  dyed  with  auramin  or  aurantia, 
and  the  other  with  the  violet.  For  a  green 
light  naphtol  green  should  be  used  for 
one  screen  and  auramin  for  the  other. 

In  making  colored  filters  I  have  found 
it  more  convenient  to  bathe  three  or  four 
plates  in  different  dyes  than  to  mix  them, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  one  is  never  quite 
sure  whether  the  dyes  will  not  act  one  upon 
the  other ;  and,  second,  there  is  no  means 


of  altering  the  light;  whereas  if  two  or 
three  screens  are  used,  it  is  extremely  easy 
to  lift  one  out  or  insert  another,  and  thus 
obtain  brighter  or  deeper  illumination  as 
desired,  and  the  cost  and  trouble  of  mak- 
ing these  screens  is  infinitesimal.  There  is 
also  one  other  point  to  remember,  and  that 
is,  that  practically  when  we  want  to  absorb 
a  color  we  must  use  a  dye  of  complement- 
ary color — thus,  red  for  green,  violet  for 
yellow,  and  vice  versa.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  and  with  the  simple  practical  test 
suggested  above,  it  is  extremely  easy  to 
make  dark-room  filters  of  any  desired 
color. — British  Journal  of  Photography, 
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John  H.  Ganner,  Russellville,  Ark., 
was  the  only  representative  from  that  State 
present  at  the  Convention.  Mr.  Ganner 
was  much  pleased  with  all  he  saw,  and  said 
that  his  trip  well  repaid  him. 

Clarence  H.  Smith,  Rochester,  helped  to 
entertain  the  Conventioners  at  the  Masonic 
Temple.  Mr.  Smith  has  attended  every 
State  Convention  held  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  since 
the  second  Chicago  fire.  He  said  that  the 
Detroit  meeting  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  any  other  National  Convention, 
especially  along  art  lines. 

First  Vice-President  Spellman  did  some 
very  hard  work  in  connection  with  the 
Convention,  and  to  him  and  his  excellent 
lieutenants  should  be  attributed  a  large 
share  of  its  success. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  had  a  most 
unique  collection  of  photographs  from  life 
models,  by  flashlight.  Mr.  Guerin  pre- 
dicted that  this  will  be  the  future  method 
employed  in  all  photographic  work.  There 
were  a  dozen  pictures  which  were  espe- 
cially admired  in  his  display,  all  made  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday  preceding  the 
Convention.  The  exhibit  attracted  very 
general  admiration.  Many  could  hardly 
believe  that  such  results  could  be  had  by 
flashlight.     Mr.  Guerin  was  of  the  opinion 


that  everybody  had  had  a  glorious  time. 
He  thought  the  impressionist  style  in  por- 
traiture would  surely  decline. 

Mr.  Curt.  M.  Treat,  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Conventions  and  Industries, 
Buffalo,  considered  the  P.  A.  of  A.  one 
of  the  most  desirable  conventions  in  the 
country,  not  only  in  point  of  numbers,  but 
in  the  make-up  of  the  people  attending. 

Mr.  E.  Decker,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Association,  pronounced 
the  Convention  one  of  the  best  that  had 
ever  been  held.  The  friendly  spirit  is 
growing  continually.  The  profession  can- 
not rely  upon  the  blossoming  out  in  indi- 
vidual cases  of  a  high  grade  of  artistic 
talent,  which,  while  well  enough  in  its  way, 
will  not  take  the  place  of  practical,  every- 
day ability.  Photography  in  the  gallery 
must  always  rely  largely  upon  portraiture. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  Convention  work,  came 
to  the  Convention  in  response  to  a  special 
invitation  by  telegraph,  and  enjoyed  his 
holiday  exceedingly. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Brush,  Minneapolis,  thinks 
that  the  trouble  with  the  average  pho- 
tographer of  to-day  is  that  he  does  not 
study  the  characteristics  of  his  sitters. 
You  must  study  your  subject,  and  have 
magnetism   enough   to   carry    them   away 
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from  that  unpleasant  thought  of  picture- 
making  which  always  destroys  natiualness. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Reeves,  Anderson,  Ind.,  said  : 
This  Convention  is  much  better  than  many 
I  have  attended  in  every  way.  The  enter- 
tainment features  were  up  to  and  exceeded 
anything  that  could  be  reasonably  asked. 
Manufacturers  and  dealers  displayed  a  most 
laudable  interest.  The  educational  feature 
was  well  conceived,  and  has  brought  out 
men  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  interest 
heretofore. 

Mr.  G.  Cramer,  St.  Louis,  said :  It  was 
a  most  successful  Convention.  We  were 
favored  by  weather  of  the  finest,  a  large 
attendance,  equally  good  in  quality  as  in 
numbers,  and  were  nicely  entertained  by 
the  Detroit  people  as  well  as  by  the  manu- 
facturers. My  motto,  **Iam  so  happy," 
was  the  keynote  of  the  Convention.  We 
have  learned  from  Mr.  HoUinger  how  to 
take  things  *'all  right.'* 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Barrows  said :  The  Con- 
vention equalled  the  anticipations  of  the 
officers.  There  were  nearly  $800  paid  dues 
from  members,  and  over  300  ladies  in  at- 
tendance. The  attendance  of  ladies  was 
the  largest  of  any  Convention.  From  a 
financial  stand-point  the  Convention  was  a 
success,  and  the  Association  will  start  on 
the  new  year  with  a  good  balance  in  the 
treasury. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hayes,  Detroit,  said :  I  be- 
lieve that  the  doing  away  with  prizes  had 
a  tendency  to  bring  out  more  original  ideas, 
and  that  the  A^ociation  was  the  gainer 
tenfold  more  than  by  the  former  system.  I 
was  astonished  when  I  passed  through  the 
exhibits  and  saw  the  widely  differing  man- 
ner of  doing  work.  Exhibits  for  prizes 
compelled  certain  restrictions  which  ham- 
pered the  exhibitors.  In  this  the  new 
system  shows  a  decided  advance.  I  at- 
tribute the  credit  for  the  success,  of  the 
Convention  primarily  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Core,  and  secondarily  to  the  work  of  the 
citizens  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bowersox,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
said :  It  impressed  me  as  being  fine  in 
every  detail.  I  enjoyed  the  picture  dis- 
play above  anything  else.  The  difference 
in  the  work  was  marked,  showing  an  ad- 


vance, although  as  between  individual  pho- 
tographers this  advance  has  not  been  so 
great.  With  few  exceptions  the  improve- 
ment was  quite  uniform. 

Mr.  E.  Goldensky,  Philadelphia,  thought 
the  educational  idea  was  ideal,  but  that 
not  enough  attention  was  paid  to  demon- 
strating new  ideas  and  methods.  The  pic- 
tures hung  were  of  great  value.  He  thought 
many  photographers  present  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  explained  to  them  with 
some  detail  just  how  the  special  good 
points  were  obtained.  He  rather  depre- 
cated the  emphasis  on  the  entertainment 
feature,  and  thought  that  more  photog- 
raphers should  come  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, and  thereby  learn  to  respect  the 
rights  of  their  competitors. 

Mr.  C.  Smith,  Evanston,  111.,  said  :  The 
exhibit  was  the  best  in  a  great  many  years, 
from  an  educational  stand-point,  showing 
great  progress  on  the  art -side,  which  is 
more  especially  needed  now  than  any 
other.  Photographers,  as  a  rule,  have 
given  too  much  attention  to  the  mechanical 
end.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  tide  turning, 
and  that  more  feeling  is  being  put  into  the 
work,  as  evidenced  by  the  exhibits. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Heam,  as  a  member  of 
the  Lens  and  Brush  Club,  of  Boston,  was 
pleased  at  the  reception  of  the  ideas  and 
plans  of  that  club,  including  the  method 
of  criticism  in  vogue  at  their  meetings. 
He  hoped  that  the  National  Association 
would  follow  the  nnxiel  set  by  the  Lens 
and  Brush  Club ;  also,  that  the  same  will 
extend  itself  to  the  State  Association. 

Professor  Lucius  W.  Hitchcock,  Buffalo, 
said:  I  think,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
photographers  are  developing  into  the 
people  who  are  to  cultivate  the  popular 
taste  in  our  direction  in  art.  It  is  evident 
that  the  artistic  photographer  has  just  about 
as  much  opposition  and  just  as  hard  a 
struggle  to  carry  out  the  conceptions  that 
he  knows  to  be  good,  and  not  to  toady  to 
the  popular  demand  for  common  commer- 
cial stuff,  as  artists  in  any  other  line.  When 
the  time  arrives  that  photographers  are  all 
artists,  the  public  appreciation  fw  good 
pictures  of  every  kind  will  be  very  mudx 
improved.  They  are  now  making  it  rather 
difficult  for  a  bad  painter  to  make  a  livings 
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and  the  time  is  very  close  at  hand  when  it 
will  be  impossible  for  a  bad  painter  to  pass 
his  daubs  off  on  the  public.  If  photog- 
raphy can  do  this  it  will  be  doing  artists 
a  service  which  they  will  surely  appreciate. 
I  personally  feel  that  there  is  a  great  future 
for  photography,  and  I  expect  very  shortly 
to  see  many  more  photographers  taking  up 
an  eameist  study  of  art  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  training. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Eutsler,  Danville,  Va.,  said : 
I  was  glad  to  see  such  a  fine  representation 
from  the  South,  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
year. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cole,  of  Cole  &  HoUiday, 
Durham,  N.  C.  (Ex-President  of  Joint 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  State  Asso- 
ciation), was  sure  that  it  was  a  most  in- 
structive Convention,  calculated  to  make  a 
man  go  home  and  do  better  work. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Moses,  New  "Orleans,  said : 
The  pictures  showed  very  high  artistic  ex- 
cellence. I  approve  of  the  abolishing  of 
prizes.  It  put  us  on  a  more  dignified  foot- 
ing, and  has  proved  a  great  advantage.  I 
do  not  think  the  shortening  of  the  number 
of  days  the  Convention  was  in  session  was 
well  advised.  People  must  have  some 
chance  to  meet  each  other.  In  future 
Conventions  the  exhibition  hall  should  be 
illuminated  and  the  pictures  open  for  in- 
spection at  night,  in  order  to  give  all  an 
opportunity  to  examine  them. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Thompson,  Kansas  City,  said : 
The  class  of  people  in  attendance  im- 
pressed me  as  of  an  tmusually  high  order ; 
but  I  think  there  is  too  much  of  a  tendency, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  pictures  dis- 
played, toward  the  art  side.  More  atten- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  Convention  to 
the  pictures  in  everyday  demand. 

Among  the  Canadian  photographers 
present  were  Chas.  Cochran,  of  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  and  J.  H.  Hopkins,  of  St.  Thomas, 
two  Ex-Presidents  of  the  Canadian  Pho- 
tographers* Association.  These  gentlemen 
expressed  regret  that  the  interest  in  the 
Canadian  Association  has  been  on  the 
wane  for  the  last  year  or  two.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  revived,  and  some  action 
looking  toward  that  end  was  taken  by 
those  attending  the  National  Convention. 


The  election  of  George  Nussbaumer,  of 
Buffalo,  as  First  Vice-President,  was  a 
deserved  compliment  to  a  hard-working 
and  painstaking  official,  who  in  the  last 
two  years  has  done  much  to  further  the 
success  of  the  Association. 

Among  the  prominent  absentees  were 
J.  C.  Strauss,  St.  Louis;  S.  L.  Stein,  Mil- 
waukee; B.  J.  Falk,  New  York;  I.  Ben- 
jamin, Cincinnati;  F.  A.  Rinehart,  Omaha; 
B.  F.  Hall,  Buffalo;  G.  W.  Vamey, 
Chicago ;  E.  C.  Dinturff,  Syracuse  ;  J.  M. 
Appleton,  New  York;  M.  L.  Steffens, 
Chicago ;  Geo.  Steckel,  Los  Angeles ;  W. 
J.  Thuss,  Nashville;  C.  W.  Motes,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio- 
Michigan  Association  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Russell  House,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
during  the  Convention,  and  decided  to 
meet  at  Toledo  next  year,  provided  proper 
hall  and  hotel  accommodations  can  be 
secured.  The  date  is  not  yet  determined. 
It  was  decided  not  to  offer  any  prizes, 
except  possibly  a  general  prize  open  to  all 
photographers,  without  restriction  as  to  class 
or  territory,  probably  a  money  prize.  There 
was  quite  a  general  attendance  from  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  and  no  notable  absentee. 

Professor  Griffiths  gave  a  reception  to 
the  photographers  at  the  Art  Museum  on 
Friday  evening,  and  entertained  them  with 
an  informal  talk  on  the  pictures,  including 
a  splendid  selection  of  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  by  old  masters. 

J.  E.  Giffin,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
did  a  good  act  in  affording  to  those  on  the 
Aristo  Excursion,  Thursday  afternoon,  an 
opportunity  to  put  their  names  down  on 
the  list  of  those  contributing  to  the  purse 
for  Mr.  Jex  Bardwell,  which  netted  nearly 
$100.  By  some  bitter  irony  of  fate,  Mr. 
Giffin  was  relieved  of  his  pocketbook  on 
the  moonlight  trip  later,  containing  about 
an  equal  amount  of  money. 

There  was  quite  a  representation  from 
the  South,  among  whom  we  noted  Cole  & 
Holliday,  Durham,  N.  C.  ;  C.  T.  Wharton, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  ;  Sid  Alderman,  Greens- 
boro ;  H.  Plecker,  Lynchburg,  Va.  ;  W. 
E.  Eutsler,  Danville,  Va.  ;  J.  E.  Giffin, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Moore  and  Stephenson, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  others. 


SAVING  A  LIVING. 


BY    R.    H.    MOSS. 


There  are  hundreds  of  successful  pho- 
tographers— men  who  are  making  at  least 
a  comfortable  living  from  their  profession — 
and  there  must  be  hundreds  more  who  find 
that  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  scrape  along. 
In  bad  times  they  seem  just  to  hang  on  to 
their  businesses  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth, 
and  in  good  times  they  are  very  little  better. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  their  work,  perhaps 
— ^lots  of  men  are  making  money  with  cheap 
work  in  cheap  districts — ^it  is  more  often 
the  fault  of  a  little  looseness  in  business 
management.  Many  ways  are  ever  being 
recommended  for  the  increasing  of  busi- 
ness, and  hand-in-hand  with  them  should 
go  methods  of  preventing  leakage.  From 
what  I  have  seen  in  not  a  few  studios,  I 
know  that  much  money  is  in  the  aggregate 
wasted.  If  this  were  saved  it  would  make 
a  vast  difference  in  the  balance,  at  the  end 
of  a  year. 

I  think  it  must  be  the  new  styles  in 
mounts  that  suggested  to  me  the  question 
of  saving.  There  is  a  new  pattern  of 
mount  every  month,  and  the  persuasiveness 
of  the  drummer  leads  to  much  overstock- 
ing. This  is  one  fruitful  source  of  leakage. 
Instead  of  buying  paper  frequently  and  in 
small  quantities,  photographers  will  place 
solid  orders.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  mis- 
take. Paper  is  shipped  abroad  and  endures 
foreign  climes  for  months,  but  the  fact  is 
that  when  there  are  lots  on  hand  some  is 
wasted.  If  only  the  photographer  spent 
an  evening  in  figuring  out  how  many  sheets 
of  paper  are  lost  in  the  course  of  a  year  by 
over-printing  or  under-printing,  he  would 
often  find  that  several  dollars  had  gone 
astray.  Several  dollars  is  not  much,  but 
with  a  similar  leakage  in  every  department 
it  mounts  up.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  one  rule  for  all  cases,  and  this  applies 
strongly  to  the  number  of  exposures  made 
on  a  sitter.  But  many  photographers  will 
expose  a  number  of  plates  and  then  choose 
from  them  the  one  or  two  most  satisfactory 
ones.  Were  the  photographer  master  of 
his  craft  he  would  have  seen  these  one  or 
two  most  satisfactory  ones  before  he  made 
the  exposure.  But  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  in  many  studios  there  is  a  careless  and 
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unnecessary  waste  of  materials  w^hich  repre- 
sent hard  cash.  Cutting  down  on  this  can 
only  be  parsimony  in  the  case  of  incompe- 
tent workers,  for  there  is  little  of  luck  and 
chance  in  these  practical  parts  of  photc^- 
raphy.  Plates  and  paper  are  made  so  per- 
fect nowadays  that  any  failure  need  not  be 
guarded  against  as  arising  from  defects  in 
them.  The  failure  is  in  the  method  of  the 
photographer.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
mistake  of  being  too  careful  in  the  use  of 
material,  but  it  is  a  much  rarer  one  than 
the  mistake  of  wastefulness. 

The  possession  of  a  negative — i,  ^.,  of  a 
customer — ^might  be  considered  as  an  asset 
which  is  often  overlooked.     There  is  the 
waste  of  plates  in  getting  the  satisfactory 
negative,  and  then  the  thing  is  allowed  to 
drop.    It  is  a  strange  thing  how  many  pho- 
tographers there  are  who  take  an  order  for 
a  dozen  cabinets  and  there  end  the  matter. 
Everybody  knows,  in  a  general  way,  that 
'*  cabinet  '*  is  a  photographer's  stock  size, 
and    knows,    too,    that    photographs   are 
usually  sold  in  dozens.     Therefore  they  go 
to  the  studio  with  an  idea  of  obtaining  a 
dozen  cabinets.     How  often  a  miniature 
can  be  printed  from  the  self-same  negative, 
printed  in  a  different  tint,  or  even  colored 
and  enclosed  in  a  gilt  frame.     Or  a  print 
may  be  fitted  in  a  neat  frame — frames  are 
too  much  neglected  by  many  photographers 
— to  stand  on  a  table  or  the  mantel.    Very 
often,  if  properly  handled,  a  negative  is 
only  half  through  its  usefulness  when  the 
dozen  prints  are  run  off.     Too  much  value 
is  put  on  stock  negatives,  and  great  num- 
bers must  necessarily  be  kept  because  a  few 
of  them  will  be  useful  for  repeat  orders. 
But  a  negative  is  never  worth  so  much  as 
in  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  existence,  and 
this  is  a  main  fact  which  is  overlooked ; 
and  money  which  is  lost  from  neglect  of 
this  may  be  fairly  considered  among  the 
leakages. 

It  is  on  many  little  things  as  much  as  \ 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  | 
that  the  success  of  many  a  photographer  ' 
depends,  and  the  sooner  he  realizes  it  the 
sooner  will  he  escape  from  the  condition 
of  perennial  struggle. 


WHO  CONTROLS  ONE'S  PHOTOGRAPH? 


The  items  here  reprinted  from  the  daily 
press  speak  for  themselves  and  are  published 
for  the  information  of  our  professional  read- 
ers. This  question  of  the  indiscriminate 
reproduction  of  portraits  is  one  which  must 
inevitably  become  more  and  more  impor- 
tant every  year  on  account  of  the  large  use 
of  portraits  by  newspapers  and  illustrated 
periodicals.  It  is,  therefore,  equally  im- 
portant that  photographers  should  be  well 
informed,  and  careful  not  to  exceed  their 
rights  in  the  matter.      [Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Fourth 
Department  has  decided  that  no  person  has 
the  right  to  use  for  business  purposes  the 
picture  of  a  woman  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  whose  features  are  reproduced, 
and  that  such  use  gives  sufficient  cause  for 
action.  The  case  in  question,  that  of  Abi- 
gail Roberson  against  the  Rochester  Fold- 
ing Box  Company  and  the  Franklin  Mills 
of  Lockport,  was  brought  to  recover 
1115,000  damages  for  the  unauthorized  use 
of  her  portrait  for  advertising  purposes. 

When  the  case  was  called  in  the  Supreme 
Court  a  demurrer  was  entered.  The  Court 
held  that  there  was  sufficient  cause  for 
action,  and  it  was  from  this  ruling  that  the 
defendant  companies  appealed.  On  the 
first  argument  the  Court  was  divided.  In 
deciding  in  favor  of  Miss  Roberson  on  the 
reargument,  the  Court  cites  the  instance  of 
the  Siamese  twins,  and  holds  that  the  use 
of  Miss  Roberson' s  likeness  would  be  as 
unwarrantable  as  to  depict  that  curious 
monstrosity  without  permission. 

Miss  Roberson  will  now  prosecute  her 
suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  collect  dam- 
ages.—iV.  V.  Times, 

The  Control  of  One's  Photograph,  A 
decision  was  rendered  in  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision yesterday  in  the  Abigail  Roberson 
picture  case,  affirming  the  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Davy  that  an  action  in  damages  lies 
against  one  who  uses  for  advertising  pur- 
poses the  picture  of  a  person  without  his  or 
her  consent.  Every  woman  with  an  at- 
tractive face  and  every  celebrity  will  be 
interested  in  the  final  disposition  of  this 


case ;  and  the  lawyers  will  be  interested, 
for  die  ground  of  action  is  without  prece- 
dent in  this  State.  Miss  Abigail  Roberson 
is  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen  years  who 
lives  in  Rochester.  A  few  months  ago  she 
learned  that  her  picture  was  being  used  in 
a  lithograph  advertising  a  certain  brand  of 
flour.  Naturally  she  became  the  subject  of 
much  comment,  and  the  notoriety  had  such 
an  effect  on  her  health  that  she  took  to  her 
bed.  By  advice  of  counsel  Miss  Roberson 
entered  suit  for  damages  against  the  flour 
company  and  against  the  firm  that  had 
produced  the  lithograph.  The  declaration 
set  forth  that  her  right  of  privacy  had  been 
invaded,  and  when  the  case  was  tried  be- 
fore Justice  Davy,  evidence  was  submitted 
that  she  had  suffered  personal  humiliation. 
The  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division  was 
written  by  Justice  William  Rumsey.  He 
doubted  whether  there  w«re  any  authorita- 
tive cases  establishing  the  plaintiff's  right  to 
recover.  Certainly,  as  regarded  this  State 
the  ground  of  action  was  novel.  Every 
person  has  a  right  under  the  common  law 
to  immunity  from  interference  with  reputa- 
tion or  character,  **or,  as  it  is  distinctly 
stated  by  Judge  Cooley,  he  has  the  right  to 
be  let  alone. '  *  Justice  Rumsey  continued : 
"I  do  not  see  why  this  principle,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  give  every  person  a 
complete  immunity  from  the  acts  of  others 
which  subject  him  to  unnecessary  fear  or 
danger,  cannot  be  and  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  such  an  act  as  is  complained  of 
here.  ...  I  can  see  no  distinction 
in  principle  between  an  act  which  without 
threatening  physical  harm  injures  the  plain- 
tiff's reputation  by  word  spoken  in  respect 
of  it,  and  the  like  act,  which  injures  her 
feelings  and  diminishes  the  respect  with 
which  she  is  held  in  the  community  by 
sa3dng  or  doing  something  in  regard  to  her 
which  tends  to  bring  her  into  unnecessary 
and  unwarrantable  notice." 

The  Court  went  even  further.  Not  only 
did  a  woman  have  the  right  to  say  what 
should  be  done  with  her  own  photograph, 
but  an  attempt  to  take  a  picture  of  her  for 
sale  to  a  painter  or  publisher  would  be  a 
violation  of  her  right  of  property  and  re- 
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strainable  by  legal  process.  This  opinion, 
if  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  work  of  the 
kodak  fiend  of  doubtful  utility  to  publishers 
of  magazines  and  pictorial  newspapers.  It 
should  be  law  if  law  is  common  sense. 
While  the  light,  which  is  the  chief  agent 
in  producing  a  negative,  is  free  to  all,  and 
the  camera  with  which  the  picture  is  taken 
may  not  be  the  property  of  the  subject  of 
the  picture,  the  latter  may  reasonably  ob- 
ject to  reproduction  in  a  way  to  cause 
notoriety  or  annoyance.  Consent  is  infre- 
quently asked.  A  beautiful  woman  who  is 
modest  and  sensitive  sees  her  picture  dis- 
played on  the  same  page  with  that  of  a 


notorious  criminal  or  a  celebrity  of  doubt- 
ful repute.  Surely  her  feelings  are  hurt  and 
she  suffers  anguish  of  mind.  Why  should 
not  the  law  require  that  her  consent  be 
asked  to  the  reproduction  of  her  picture  in 
any  form  or  in  any  company  ?  Of  course, 
in  a  suit  for  damages  it  would  be  necessary 
to  prove  the  extent  of  the  suffering,  until  a 
law  is  put  on  the  statute  forbidding  the  use 
of  pictures  without  consent  of  the  subjects. 
Consent,  so  overweening  is  human  vanity, 
it  will  never  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  many 
instances;  but  the  person  who  objects  to 
being  paraded  in  the  columns  of  a  news 
paper  or  the  pages  of  a  magazine  should 
be  protectGd.^-JSvening  Sun,  N.  Y, 
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BY   CARINE   CADBV. 


Once  more  the  tide  of  public  taste  has 
run  to  miniatures,  and  again  we  see  the 
quaint  oblong  cases  and  little  round  gold 
rims  on  the  walls.  But  how  charming  are 
the  old  ivory  miniatures  !  We  look  at  our 
grandmothers  with  their  abnormally  large 
eyes  and  wonderful  pink  and  white  com- 
plexions, and  admire  the  finished  workman- 
ship of  the  whole,  and  then  we  put  down 
the  little  portrait  with  a  sigh  that  we  are 
only  photographers,  and  that  such  art  is 
not  ours. 

But  do  not  let  us  be  in  such  a  hurry.  If 
really  we  are  photographers,  then  we  have 
a  certain  power ;  we  are  able  to  obtain  an 
image — usually  a  good  likeness — and  it  is 
only  the  color  that  is  wanting.  To  be  sure 
it  is  a  very  big  "  only,"  still  there  is  a  way 
for  some  of  us  photographers  to  get  a  little 
near  the  effect  of  a  painted  miniature,  and 
if  not  very  near,  to  still  be  able  to  create 
for  ourselves  a  more  reasonable  represen- 
tation of  a  person  than  the  cold  tones  of 
photography  can  give. 

If  we  are  photographers,  it  is  probable 
we  know  something  about  retouching,  and 
have  had  to  apply  a  wash  on  the  negative 
and  spot  a  print ;  why  then  should  we  not 
try  our  hand  at  getting  just  enough  color 
on  to  a  print  to  make  the  subject  look 


♦Extracted  from  two  papers  in  the  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer (London). 


alive  ?  I  would  recommend  beginning  on 
an  ordinary  platinotype  in  a  very  unam- 
bitious way,  just  to  see  what  can  be  done. 
A  faint  wash  of  flesh  color  over  a  face  is 
quite  enough  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  and 
make  the  photographer  eager  to  try  more, 
so  quickly  is  it  done,  and  such  a  wonderful 
difference  does  it  make.  In  fact,  the  pho- 
tographer determines  to  experiment  further, 
and  I  should  like  to  give  him  a  few  hints 
how  to  go  about  it. 

Do  not  begin  with  a  spoiled  print ;  it  is 
discouraging  and  is  no  fair  trial,  but  find 
one  witib  good  modelling  on  the  face, 
neither  too  light  nor  too  dark,  and  with  a 
fairly  sharp  focus.  Of  course,  the  print 
should  be  mounted. 

When  it  is  pinned  firmly  to  a  drawing- 
board,  take  a  paint  brush  and  wash  the  face 
over  with  plain  water,  being  careful  not  to 
go  beyond  the  edges ;  while  this  is  drj-ing, 
mix  the  color  for  the  flesh  (vermilion  and 
yellow  ochre),  which  should  then  be  applied 
with  a  second  brush,  keeping  the  first  one 
wet  and  quite  ready  to  hand,  for,  as  soon 
as  the  color  is  on,  it  is  wanted  imme- 
diately, to  wipe  out  the  whites  of  the  eyes, 
soften  the  edges,  take  off  any  bulbs  of  color 
left  on,  and  to  generally  improve  things. 
In  putting  on  a  wash  we  must  try  and  get 
back  to  our  school  days,  and  remember  how 
we  used  to  do  maps,  and  how  it  was  our  aim 
to  get  an  even  color  that  kept  discreetly  in 
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its  own  country  and  did  not  trespass  unduly 
into  the  next.  This  applies  eicactly  to  the 
washes  we  put  on  the  print. 

The  hair  is  done  next,  a  wash  of  plain 
water  is  first  put  on,  and  then  the  color  of 
the  hair  mixed  and  painted  on  as  soon  as 
the  water  wash  has  soaked  in;  then  the 
edges  are  softened  down  with  the  other 
brush.  Care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  no 
distinct  line  left  round  any  edge.  With  the 
color  of  the  hair  still  on  the  brush  the  eye- 
brows can  be  painted  and  the  upper  eyelid 
accentuated — the  lower  one  should  not  be 
touched.  Then  the  color  is  mixed  for  the 
eyes  themselves  and  very  carefully  put  in, 
so  that  the  lights  in  them  are  not  lost  nor 
the  expression  altered.  Now  comes  the 
most  difficult  piece  of  work  for  the  beginner, 
the  coloring  of  the  cheeks  and  lips.  The 
colors  to  be  mixed  are  vermilion,  carmine, 
or  Indian  red,  and  it  must  be  put  on  as 
gently  as  possible,  and  the  other  brush — 
doubly  necessary  at  this  crisis— can  soften 
the  edges.  The  great  thing,  at  this  early 
stage,  is  to  make  the  washes  very  weak, 
remembering  that,  though  it  is  easy  to  add 
color  to  a  platinotype  print,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  take  it  away.  Of  course, 
with  ivory  it  is  different,  but  we  have  not 
got  as  far  as  ivory  yet ! 

Perhaps  now  I  have  said  enough  to  help 
the  photographer  to  make  a  beginning  in 
converting  a  photograph  into  a  painted 
miniature.  The  only  tools  he  requires  so 
far  are  an  ordinary  paint-box  of  moist 
water-colors  and  a  few  sable-haired  brushes 
of  2,  3,  and  4  sizes. 

After  the  first  encouraging  start  comes 
the  time  for  mistakes,  and  perhaps,  before 
going  further,  I  had  better  say  a  little  on 
this  subject.  The  most  usual  one  is  that 
color  has  been  put  on  too  strongly.  I  will 
take  an  example.  A  child  is  the  subject. 
The  complexion,  hair,  etc.,  have  been 
washed  in,  and  all  looked  going  well,  and 
then  the  red  frock  was  colored,  and  directly 
everything  else  looked  weak  and  washed 
out.  The  red  was  too  vivid,  and,  as  it 
were,  overbalanced  all  the  rest.  An  expert 
naturally  would  not  make  such  a  mistake ; 
but  supposing  he  had,  he  would  correct  it 
t>y  deepening  every  other  color  in  the  print 
^nd  by  mixing  such  warm  tones  in  his 
background  that  the  red  of  the  frock  was 
i^orked  up  and  so  neutralized.     However, 


as  we  are  not  experts,  another  method  must 
be  adopted,  namely,  by  wetting  the  largest 
size  brush,  and  wiping  it  carefully  over  the 
unlucky  color.  If  this  is  done  carefully 
and  frequently,  and  the  brush  well  rinsed 
in  between,  in  time  the  color  will  be  re- 
duced ;  but  under  no  circumstance  must  it 
be  disguised  by  a  layer  of  Chinese  white, 
as  this  spoils  the  effect  at  once.  Very  often, 
in  trying  to  render  dark  brown  hair,  we  get 
too  much  color  on  to  the  print,  and  the 
lights  and  shades  get  hidden.  If  this  is  so, 
the  quicker  we  get  it  off  the  better,  because 
the  difficulties  in  imitating  these  tones  in 
paint  are  tremendous,  and  all  our  faking 
about  is  in  vain  ;  we  only  succeed  in  making 
the  hair  so  unrealistic-looking  that  it  re- 
sembles a  mop  or  even  a  cap.  We  must 
remember  to  grasp  every  advantage  the 
print  gives  us,  and  never  to  lose  any  of  its 
suggestions  by  covering  them  with  paint. 

Another  probable  fault  will  be  that  our 
mouths  have  a  hard,  cut-out  look,  as  if  the 
lips  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  face. 

This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  mistake, 
because  the  mouth  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  do,  and  I  will  try  by  a 
little  explanation  to  smooth  the  way  for 
the  beginner. 

In  painting  a  mouth  the  photographer 
will  have  a  chance  in  showing  his  kindly 
disposition,  for  the  brush  gives  him  the 
power  of  emphasizing  faults,  or  hiding 
them ;  and  so  sensitive  a  feature  is  the 
mouth  that  the  least  little  twist  of  the  brush 
will  do  it.  But  if  the  miniature  painter 
hopes  for  success,  he  must  always  beautify. 
The  sitter  must  be  seen  at  his  or  her  very 
best.  The  mouth  should  be  in  the  shape 
of  a  cupid's  bow,  and  though  a  perfectly 
straight  upper  lip — fortunately  one  seldom 
sees  it— cannot,  and  should  not,  be  trans- 
formed by  paint,  yet  the  curves  can  very 
well  be  suggested,  and  its  straightness  ren- 
dered less  conspicuous.  Also,  there  is  no 
need  to  reproduce  the  exact  color  of  the 
sitter's  lips;  the  brush  need  not  follow  so 
strictly  in  the  camera's  steps  of  realism,  and 
anaemia  is  not  recognized  in  miniatures ! 
Let  them  be  the  healthy  red  of  rose-madder 
or  carmine  mixed  with  vermilion.  The 
upper  lip  has  the  least  color,  then  a  line  of 
deeper  red  is  drawn  with  a  fine  brush  in  a 
nice  curved  bow  shape  where  the  lips  meet, 
and  then  the  under  lip  is  painted,  if  possible 
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with  the  least  color  in  its  middle  to  suggest 
the  round.  At  the  comers  of  the  mouth  a 
little  shadow  of  the  weak  gray  should  be  put 
on  most  delicately.  This  has  the  effect  of 
showing  the  mouth  really  does  belong  to  the 
face,  and  gives  the  worker  the  chance  of 
ignoring  drooping  comers,  which  so  spoil 
a  face's  expression  ;  and  then,  to  finish,  a 
faint  gray  shadow  is  touched  in  just  under 
the  under  lip,  unless  it  is  already  suggested 
in  the  print  itself,  and  then  the  mouth  is 
complete. 

I  would  advise  those  photographers  who 
are  really  feehng  interested  in  converting 


their  prints  into  miniatures  to  use  a  mag- 
nifying glass  when  painting  the  mouth. 
Even  if  they  do  not  work  with  it,  it  will  be 
found  useful  to  see  where  the  touches  of  the 
brush  are  too  coarse  and  where  more  small 
touches  are  needed.  I  advise  this  more 
strongly  because  if  the  photographer — es- 
pecially if  he  understands  retouching — 
examines  his  work  with  a  glass  he  will 
not  be  able  to  help  adding  the  dots  of 
paint  that  he  sees  are  needed,  and  so  he 
will  be  unconsciously  teaching  himself  stip- 
pling—  but  I  am  anticipating,  and  must 
stop. 


THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 


As  the  first  show  after  the  removal  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition 
to  the  palatial  New  Gallery,  this  year's  Salon 
has  a  special  interest.  Last  year  there  were 
photographic  politicians  who  suggested 
that  the  new  Catholicism  of  the  '  *  Parent 
Society"  had  removed  all  excuse  for  a 
rival  exhibition,  and  that  the  old  Society 
was  likely  to  welcome  back  to  its  fold  those 
schismatics  who  had  made  the  Salon  pos- 
sible and  successful.  Some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  prophesy  that  no  other  *'  Salon  " 
would  ever  be  held  in  this  country.  The 
Exhibition  opening  to-day,  with  its  private 
view  at  the  Dudley  Gadlery,  Piccadilly, 
shows  that  the  Linked  Ring  is  full  of  vi- 
tality and  is  fully  justified  in  continuing 
its  separate  display.  The  pictures  are 
slightly  more  numerous  than  last  year,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  for  every  one  hung 
three  were  rejected.  There  is  no  predomi- 
nance of  any  **  School,"  as  last  year,  when 
the  Americans  were  particularly  strong, 
and  the  feature  of  the  Exhibition  seems  to 
be  the  taking  of  front  positions  by  men 
who  have  hidierto  been  regarded  as  good 
second-raters.  The  acknowledged  masters 
maintain  their  own  standards,  but  none  of 
them  show  anything  really  remarkable, 
while  those  of  the  next  rank  are  very  steadily 
levelling  up.  Mr.  Craig  Annan,  who  has 
had  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  on  his  hands, 
shows  a  worthy  portrait  of  Professor  Young, 
M.D.,  and  two  less  satisfactory  efforts. 
Mr.  William  Crooke,  with  two  portraits, 
maintains  his  high  standard  of  the  past  few 
years,  but  gives  us  no  new  idea.     Among 


the  men  who  forged  ahead  last  year  was 
Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson,  and  this  year  he 
continues  his  advance,  with  a  finely  com- 
posed landscape,  "Twitch -burning,"  and 
a  notable  portrait  study.  Mr.  A.  Horsley 
Hinton,  continuing  his  experiments  in  a 
freer,  breezier,  and.  more  optimistic  treat- 
ment of  landscape  than  he  gave  a  few  year^ 
ago,  strengthens  his  position  with  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  consistent  collections 
on  the  walls.  Mr.  Reginald  Craigie,. 
touched  by  the  best  American  inftiKnce^ 
has  a  ** Study  in  Tones"  which  is  thor- 
oughly good,  as  well  as  three  or  four  por- 
traits in  his  own  old  style. 

Mr.  Alexander  Keighley  is  one  of  the 
strongest  men  of  the  year,  with  half  a  dozen, 
large  pictures,  showing  great  advance  and 
unexpected  assurance  in  the  treatment 
of  varied  subjects.  Mr.  Holland  Day's 
"Street  in  Algiers"  and  **Au  Passage" 
are  new,  and  quite  remove  the  haunting 
suspicion  that  Mr.  Day  had  become  fixed 
in  one  groove.  They  have  all  his  mystery 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  with  a  virility  ab- 
sent from  his  recent  work.  Mr.  Fredk. 
Hollyer's  three  portraits  are  a  little  disap- 
pointing, and  Mr.  George  Davison  does 
no  more  than  maintain  his  old  place.  Mr. 
Charles  Job  and  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummeiy 
are  well  represented,  but  not  up  to  their 
highest  level.  Mr.  Harold  Baker's  three 
small  architectiu^  pictures  are  thoroughly- 
good,  as,  in  a  totally  different  vein,  are 
three  Eastern  architectural  studies  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Ashton.  Among  the  Americans, 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Edmiston  is  a  new  and 
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welcome  recruit,  with  a  strong  impression 
of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  White's  influence,  but 
with  character  of  his  own.  The  French 
school  is  again  headed  by  M.  Robert 
Demachy,  who  shows  wonderful  grasp  of 
very  varied  subjects,  and  has  a  recruit,  M. 
Ch.  Sollet,  whose  two  little  pictures  are 
well  worth  their  places ;  while  Dr.  Spitzer's 


four  subjects  are  welcome,  not  only  for 
their  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  being  from  a 
new  Austrian  exhibitor. 

Altogether  the  exhibition  is  varied  and 
interesting,  with  much  that  is  sugges- 
tive and  very  little  that  can  be  described 
as  weak,  purposeless,  or  poor. —  The  Stand- 
ard, 
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According  to  the  St.  Louis  Republic^ 
Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss  has  in  hand  an  ambitious 
attempt  to  reproduce  certain  famous  paint- 
ings by  photography,  from  living  models 
posed  with  accessories  approximating  those 
used  in  the  pictures  to  be  copied.  We 
quote  from  the  Republic, 

'*St.  Louis  girls  are  to  pose  as  models 
for  the  reproduction  of  famous  paintings  of 
women  by  Strauss.  It  is  Mr.  Strauss*  in- 
tention to  reproduce  some  of  the  old  and 
valuable  paintings  now  hung  in  the  Euro- 
pean art  galleries  by  his  new  lytrit  process. 
Already  one  young  lady,  well  known  in  St. 
Louis  art  circles,  has  posed  as  a  model,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  famous  '  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  '  painting  by  Gainsborough  is 
reproduced  by  camera  to  resemble  so  closely 
an  etching  that  it  is  not  discernible  to  those 
not  thoroughly  versed  in  such  matters  that  it 
is  not  an  etching  or  possibly  a  fine  steel  en- 
graving. Numerous  famous  paintings  per- 
mit of  such  work,  and  Mr.  Strauss  says  there 
are  many  pretty  girls  in  St.  Louis  who  will 
make  perfect  models  for  the  reproductions. 
Miss  Grace  Massey,  of  No.  3515  Morgan 
St.,  posed  for  the  *  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ' 
picture.  The  painting,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  stolen  soon  after  its  production 
by  Gainsborough,  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  was  located  in  Chicago 
through  the  work  of  Pat  Sheedy,  the 
world's  most  famous  gambler,  who  gave 
his  word — this  being  sufficient — that  the 
possessor  of  it  would  not  be  asked  any 
questions,  and  would  be  paid  a  fabulous 
price  if  he  would  turn  it  over  to  Sheedy. 
Soon  after  this  notice  appeared  Mr.  Sheedy 
was  informed  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
painting,  and  found  it  in  Chicago.  He 
paid  for  it,  and  asked  the  man  who  had  it 
no  questions,  as  had  been  promised.  The 
painting  was  taken  back  to  England,  and 


J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  steel  king,  while 
in  England  recently,  paid,  it  is  said, 
1125,000  for  it.  The  painting  is  now  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  art  gallery.  Miss  Massey^ 
in  posing  for  the  picture,  did  not  need 
much  make-up  for  the  part  given  her.  In 
face,  if  not  in  figure,  she  resembles  the 
handsome  Duchess  of  Devonshire  very- 
much.  She  has  the  same  expression  of  the 
large,  beautiful  eyes,  and  the  profile  of  her 
face  could  scarcely  be  less  like  that  of  the 
original.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
being  much  older  than  Miss  Massey  when 
Gainsborough  painted  the  now  famous  pic- 
ture, was,  of  course,  more  portly,  this  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  Strauss  to  do  additional 
work  in  portraying  the  figure  of  Miss  Massey 
to  resemble  that  of  the  Duchess.  The  work 
was  done  at  considerable  cost,  but  true  love 
of  the  art  would  not  permit  Strauss  to  hesi- 
tate at  expense.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
women  to  know  that  the  hat  worn  by  Miss 
Massey  in  the  picture  cost  alone  I50.  It 
is  the  famous  Gainsborough  hat,  which  be- 
came so  popular  soon  after  the  recovery  of 
the  painting  by  Pat  Sheedy.  Miss  Massey *s 
hair  needed  but  little  coaxing  to  bring  out 
the  effect  desired  by  Strauss  to  portray  that 
of  the  Duchess.  One  of  the  latter*  s  chief 
beauties,  it  is  said,  was  her  mass  of  blond 
tresses.  Miss  Massey  is  an  artist.  In 
miniature  she  has  done  much  clever  work, 
and  she  is  now  displaying  true  artistic 
ability  in  portraits.  Among  the  famous 
paintings  to  be  reproduced  at  some  future 
date  by  Strauss  through  his  new  lytrit 
process  is  that  of  Mme.  Le  Brun,  which  is 
of  herself  and  child.  It  is  a  painting  of  a 
mother  holding  in  her  arms  a  beautiful 
child.  The  painting  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  For  a  model  for  this 
painting  Mr.  Strauss  will  select  possibly 
one  of  St.  Louis*  handsome  mothers  and 
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her  child,  it  being  necessary  to  have  for  a 
model  a  woman  nearing  the  middle  age. 
Then  there  is  Titian's  *  Flora/  a  handsome 
brunette  in  plain  white  gown,  holding  a 
huge  bunch  of  flowers.  This  picture  is  the 
delight  of  artists  visiting  the  Florence  Art 
Gallery.  The  model,  while  a  very  beauti- 
ful girl,  is  not  considered  so  pretty  that  a 
St.  Louis  girl  cannot  take  her  place  before 
the  Strauss  camera.  Joshua  Reynolds* 
*  Mrs.  Siddons,'  posing  in  a  tragic  mood, 
is  another  that  will  be  reproduced  by 
Strauss.  The  Nell  Gwynne  painting,  Reu- 
bens' portrait  of  his  wife,  Franz  Halz's  por- 
trait of  the  Burgomeister's  wife,  Greuze's 
^Broken  Pitcher,'  Sargent's  portrait  of  a 
child  with  parrot,  one  of  Velasquez's  famous 
paintings,  and  Vandyck's  *  Woman  and 
Child,'  now  in  the  Louvre,  are  among  the 
subjects  to  be  worked  up  through  the  lytrit 
process,  St.  Louis  women  as  models.  Fred. 
L.  Stoddard  and  Charles  Winters,  both  in- 
structors in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Washington  University,  have  examined  the 
portrait  posed  for  by  Miss  Massey  as  the 
Duchess  of    Devonshire.     Both  were  de- 


lighted with  it  as  a  work  of  art.  Mr.  Win- 
ters said :  '  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
that  class  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  softness  of 
light  is  something  remarkable.  I  had  not 
dreamed  that  such  work  could  be  done  with 
a  camera.  1 1  has  the  quality  of  an  engraving 
and  an  etching  combined.'  Mr.  Stoddard 
said  :  '  The  possibilities  of  this  kind  of  work 
depend  solely  upon  how  it  is  carried  out. 
In  the  first  place,  the  conception  of  light, 
shade,  and  detail  must  be  very  particularly 
looked  after,  as  is  so  successfully  done  with 
the  picture  of  Miss  Massey  in  the  Duchess 
costume.  It  is  not  only  artistic,  but  abso- 
lutely accurate,  so  far  as  likeness  is  con- 
cerned. I  want  to  see  more  of  it.'  Miss 
Massey,  as  an  artist,  was  delighted.  'I 
had  not  expected  such  work  could  be  done 
with  a  camera, '  she  said.  '  Mr.  Strauss  and 
other  of  my  friends  thought  I  would  make 
a  desirable  model  for  the  reproduction  of 
the  Gainsborough  painting,  and  I  accepted 
the  invitation  to  pose.  I  think  the  work 
truly  wonderful,  and  have  heard  of  nothing 
like  it  ever  being  done  at  any  place  but 
in  St.  Louis.'  " 
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Labels.  An  ordinary  gummed  label 
soon  comes  off  in  the  frequently  damp 
atmosphere  of  the  dark-room.  Sized  and 
varnished  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  bottle, 
practically.  The  writer  has  had  such  labels 
in  use  for  years  in  the  acid-laden  atmos- 
phere of  a  chemical  laboratory  without  their 
showing  signs  of  leaving  their  supports. 
Use  a  thin  paper,  make  the  bottle  dry,  and 
rub  the  gummed  and  moistened  label  down. 
Then  apply  a  coating  of  size  ( i  part  of  glue 
in  ID  parts  of  hot  water),  and,  when  quite 
dry,  varnish  with  an  "  oak  "  or  **  church  " 
— /'.  e.y  a  varnish  containing  linseed  oil. 
Spirituous  varnishes  (as  used  for  negatives) 
-do  not  last  so  well. 

For  attaching  the  labels  a  mixture  of  glue 
and  gum  is  better  than  gum  alone.  Here 
is  a  good  formula  which  is  easily  made  up  : 
Soak  I  part  of  the  best  glue  in  water  until 
thoroughly  swollen,  add  a  little  sugar  candy, 
I  part  of  gum-arabic  and  6  parts  of  water. 
Boil  with  constant  stirring  over  a  spirit 
lamp  until  the  whole  gets  thin.    The  mois- 


ture does  not  keep ;  coat  sheets  of  paper 
with  it,  let  dry  and  cut  up  into  convenient 
sizes. 

Ground-glass  labels.  One  of  the  b«t 
methods  of  labelling  is  to  dispense  altogether 
with  paper  labels,  and  instead  to  grind  a 
patch  on  the  bottle  with  emery  powder. 
The  formula  can  be  written  on  the  ground 
portion  with  lead-pencil.  The  ground  patch 
is  made  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  piece  of 
moistened  emery  cloth,  aided  by  a  little 
emery  powder.  The  writing  is  removed 
without  any  difficulty  by  rubbing  with  a 
piece  of  hard  nibber.  It  does  not  wear 
away  or  become  illegible  in  use.  A  coat  of 
varnish  can  be  applied  to  the  patch  and  the 
writing  thus  made  quite  permanent.  But 
the  convenience  of  the  method  lies  in  al- 
ways having  the  label  at  hand  (as  it  were) 
without  having  to  look  around  for  paper  or 
gum.  Large  bottles  of  stock  solutions 
should  be  labelled  in  big,  bold  letters, 
HYPO,  ALUM,  etc.,  in  Brunswick  black 
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or  other  good  varnish  paint.  A  solution  of 
ordinary  sealing-wax  in  methylated  spirit  is 
as  good  as  anything.  Grind  the  wax,  first 
alone  and  afterward  with  the  solvent,  before 
applying. 

Cleaning  bottles,  I  could  easily  fill  pages 
with  directions  for  cleaning  bottles  which 
have  contained  this  or  that  chemical.  But 
it  does  not  pay  to  spend  time  over  such 
business.  If  water  does  not  clean  the  bot- 
tle right  away,  try  shaking  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  it ;  if  this  is  of  no  use,  shake 
up  (still  with  the  hydrochloric  acid)  with 
shot,  or  small  coal,  or  coarse  sand  or  some- 
thing which  will  scrape  the  impurity  off  the 
side.  If  this  fails,  cast  the  bottle  aside  as 
useless. 

Solutions  that  do  not  keep.  The  perma- 
nence or  otherwise  of  a  solution  is  a  matter 
of  conditions — ^generally  whether  the  air 
gets  access  to  the  liquid  or  not.  Two  methods 
of  preserving  solutions  from  the  action  of 
the  air  are  worth  bearing  in  mind.  The 
first  is  to  store  the  solution  in  a  lot  of  small 
bottles,  say  4-ounce  capacity,  each  filled  to 
the  lip  and  well  corked.  The  second  is  to 
store  the  solution  in  a  bottle  with  a  cork  at 
the  bottom  such  as  is  described  above,  and 
to  pour  a  layer  of  '*  heavy  '*  paraffin  oil  on 
the  top  of  the  solution.  The  oil,  although 
designated  heavy,  is  lighter  than  water,  has 
no  action  on  any  ordinary  solution,  and 
effectually  excludes  the  air. 

Bottles  for  developer.  The  bottles  for 
one'sset  of  solutions — e,  g,y  pyro,  bromide 
and  alkali,  may  very  fitiy  be  selected  of 
distinctly  different  size  and  shape,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  rosy 
gloom  of  the  dark-room.  As  suggested 
some  time  ago,  the  bottle  proposed  for  poi- 
sons and  in  shape  like  a  fashion-plate  young 
lady — i.  e. ,  nipped  in  at  the  middle — ^might 
be  adopted  for  pyro  were  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas  the 
photographer  might  pass  from  clasping  of 
the  waist  to  pressing  to  the  lips — with 
disastrous  results. 

Accuracy  in  weighing.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  needless  accuracy.  It  is  no  good 
weighing  chemicals  more  accurately  than  the 
solutions  containing  them  can  be  measured. 
From  tests  which  I  got  some  careful  pho- 


tographic friends  to  do  in  conjunction  with 
personal  tests  some  time  ago,  I  found  that  in 
broad  daylight  their  measurements  of  solu- 
tions (i  or  2  ounces)  varied  about  i  per 
cent  ( I  in  100)  on  either  side  of  the  truth 
— i,  e. ,  total  error  of  2  per  cent.  Hence, 
weights  can  be  safely  just  as  inaccurate — 
but  not  more  so.  This  means  that  an 
*' ounce*'  of,  say,  potassium  bromide  may 
be  4.37  (i-ioo  of  an  ounce)  more  or  less 
than  an  ounce  without  *  *  cutting  any  figure. ' ' 
In  other  words,  it  may  be  441.8  or  433.1 
grains.  This  means  that  the  trouble  of 
finally  adjusting  the  weight  to  one-half  a 
grain  is  simply  wasted.  When  small  quan- 
tities, 20  grains  and  less,  are  being  weighed 
the  greatest  accuracy  must  be  observed. 

Weighing  in  semi-darkness.  The  glass 
measure  has  an  aptitude  of  eluding  one's 
vision  in  the  dark-room.  It  is  forced  to 
reveal  itself  if  we  provide  it  with  a  coating 
of  white  enamel  paint  on  its  foot  and 
around  its  upper  outside  edge.  This  is 
one  of  those  absurdly  obvious  hints  which 
the  erudite  miss. 

When  pouring  from  a  bottle.  Two  last 
hints  ought  to  be  so  borne  in  mind  that  the 
practice  of  them  becomes  habitual.  Always 
keep  the  label  uppermost  when  pouring 
from  a  bottle,  so  that  if  any  liquid  trickles 
down  the  side  the  label  misses  it.  Result — 
your  labels  keep  clean  and  legible  for  much 
longer.  Secondly,  if  you  want  to  deliver 
drops  (or  a  very  small  quantity)  of  liquid, 
just  moisten  the  lip  of  the  bottle  with  the 
finger.  The  fluid  then  trickles  out  without 
having  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  dry 
patch. 

Using  solutions.  Under  this  general 
heading  I  want  to  say  some  useful  things 
about  such  things  as  adjusting  temperature, 
rocking  solutions,  cleaning  dishes.  As  the 
last  is  a  necessary  preliminary  (frequently) 
we  may  take  it  first. 

Cleaning  dishes.  Dirt,  according  to  the 
famous  definition,  **  is  matter  in  the  wrong 
place,"  which  is  very  true  in  photography, 
where  dirt  may  be  various  in  kind.  I  am 
going  to  name  two  reagents  for  its  removal : 
commercial  hydrochloric  acid  and  paper. 
Commercial  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  solvent 
of  many  precipitates,  sediments,  deposits. 
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which  are  not  removed  by  water,  and  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  what  is  not  removed 
by  it  must  be  rubbed  off  by  the  second  re- 
agent. Keep  the  spirit  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  see  that  you  do  not 
splash  any  of  it  (neat  or  diluted)  on  clothes 
or  upholstery,  for  it  leaves  a  rotten  and 
stained  patch  as  a  memento  of  its  visit. 
Dishes,  measures,  etc.,  if  rinsed  out  once  or 
twice  with  this  liquid  are  easily  made  quite 
clean,  as  a  generd  rule.  Moreover,  it  de- 
composes hypo,  and  thus  renders  innocuous, 
as  regards  subsequent  use,  any  dish  which 
has  been  used  for  fixing.  If  the  dish  be 
of  porous  material  {e,  g.,  granatine,**  por- 
celain*'), and  cracked,  it  is  not  safe  to 
assume  this,  for  the  hypo  or  the  acid  is 
removed  from  the  cracks  with  difficulty, 
though  it  may  do  so  subsequently  sufficiently 
to  cause  stains  in,  say,  toning  collodio-chlo- 


ride  prints.  Moral :  Keep  your  cracked 
dish,  if  you  must  keep  it  at  all,  for  one 
particular  purpose. 

If  the  acid  will  not  remove  any  stain, 
brisk  rubbing  with  a  tuft  of  any  kind  of 
paper  will  almost  always  do  so.  I  know  of 
no  better  way  of  cleaning  right  into  the 
comers  of  dishes  than  this. 

When  and  when  not  to  filter.  Do  not 
filter  if  you  can  do  anything  else.  It  is> 
better  to  let  any  deposit  settle  (if  it  w^ill) 
and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  above  it.  You 
should  never  filter  solutions  containing  pyro, 
hydroquinone  or  other  developers  which 
oxidize  readily,  because  filtration  exposes 
the  solution  so  freely  to  the  air.  If  it  is- 
necessary  to  filter  it  should  be  done  be- 
fore the  pyro,  etc.,  is  added. — The  Photo- 
Miniature, 
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KILDESHEIMER  VS,  W.  F.  FAULKNER,  LIMITED. 
("Times  "Report.] 


This  was  an  appeal  against  a  decision  of 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  under  section 
6  of  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act,  1862, 
for  an  unauthorized  circulation  by  the  de- 
fendants of  printed  copies  of  twelve  pic- 
tures, of  the  artistic  copyright  of  which 
plaintiff  is  the  owner.  The  pictures  are 
used  in  connection  with  packets  of  cigar- 
ettes. The  action  was  brought  to  restrain 
the  infringement  of  the  copyright  by  the 
defendants,  and  on  May  22,  1900,  an  in- 
junction was  granted  restraining  the  de- 
fendants from  selling  or  distributing  prints 
of  the  twelve  pictures,  other  than  those 
made  by  the  plaintiff,  and  an  inquiry  was 
directed  to  be  made  in  chambers  how  many 
copies  of  the  pictures  printed  by  certain 
other  named  persons  for  the  defendants 
had  been  put  in  circulation  by  them.  The 
Master,  by  his  certificate,  found  that 
1,012,600  copies  of  the  pictures  printed 
for  the  defendants  by  the  persons  named 
had  been  put  in  circulation  by  the  defend- 
ants. By  section  6  of  the  act  *Mf  any 
person,  not  being  the  proprietor  for  the 
time  being  of   copyright  in  any  painting 


.  .  .  shall,  without  the  consent  of  such 
proprietor,  repeat,  copy,  colorably  imitate, 
or  otherwise  multiply  for  sale,  or  knowings 
that  such  repetition,  copy,  or  other 
imitation,  has  been  unlawfully  made, 
shall  sell  .  .  .  any  copy  ...  of  the- 
work  .  .  .  such  person  for  every  such 
offence  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding 
j£io.'*  The  plaintiff  took  a  summons  for 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defendants. 
The  questions  were :  ( i )  Whether  the 
order  for  the  printing  of  a  million  copies- 
constituted  a  million  offences  or  only 
one  offence;  (2)  whether  if  each  copy 
constituted  a  separate  offence,  the  penalty 
should  be  fixed  at  i  farthing  for  each  copy 
put  in  circulation,  which  would  amount  in. 
the  whole  to  ;£io54  15s.  lod.,  or  whether 
it  should  be  fixed  at  some  smaller  fracdon 
of  a  penny  for  each  copy.  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich  said  that  according  to  "  Ex 
parte  Beal  "  (L.  R.,  3  Q.  B.,  387)  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  penalty  for  each. 
copy  circulated.  But  his  lordship  thought 
this  penalty  must  be  some  recognized, 
actually    existing    sum,    and    not    mereljr 
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a  sum  which  could  be  expressed  in  figures, 
but  did  not  represent  any  actually  existing 
coin  of  the  realm.  His  lordship,  there- 
fore, felt  obliged  to  fix  the  penalty  at  a 
farthing  for  each  copy,  though  he  would 
have  been  glad  if  he  could  have  avoided 
coming  to  a  conclusion  which  would 
give  an  extravagant  amount  for  pictures 
which  were  of  merely  ephemeral  value. 
His  lordship  stayed  execution  pending  an 
appeal,  on  the  terms  of  the  defendants 
paying  ;£2oo  to  the  plaintiff,  and  pay- 
ing the  rest  of  the  amount  into  Court. 
The  defendants  appealed.  It  was  stated 
that  the  cost  of  producing  a  million  copies 
of  the  pictures  was  only  about  ;£ioo. 

Mr.  Warmington,  K.  C.  (with  whom 
was  Mr.  A.  J.  Walter),  for  the  defendants, 
argued  that  the  order  given  by  the  defend- 
ants for  a  million  copies  constituted  only 
one  offence,  though  he  admitted  that  "  Ex 
parte  Beal '  *  was  a  decision  to  the  contrary. 
But  he  contended  that  the  Court  was  not 
bound  by  section  6  to  impose  a  penalty  of 
at  least  a  farthing  for  each  copy  circulated, 
even  if  a  fai^thing  must  be  taken  to  be  the 
lowest  coin  of  the  realm.  It  appeared 
from  the  Century  Dictionary  that  up  to 
1854  half-farthings  were  coined,  and  were 
in  circulation.  There  was  formerly  a  coin 
called  a  **mite,"  which  was  said  to  be 
one-sixth  of  a  penny.  In  the  year  1330  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Crown,  ask- 
ing that  a  smaller  coin  than  a  penny  might 
be  issued  from  the  mint,  on  the  ground 
that  a  penny  would  purchase  three  gallons 
of  beer.  The  learned  counsel  argued  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  Court  should 
not  fix  any  fraction  of  a  penny  it  might  think 
fit  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  in  which 
one  claim  was  made  in  respect  of  the  mil- 
lion offences,  and  there  should  be  only  one 
execution  for  the  total  sum  awarded.  The 
•Court  must  have  a  discretion  to  give  the 
right  penalty  in  respect  of  the  subject- 
matters  brought  before  it,  provided  that 
not  more  than  ;£io  was  given  for  each 
offence.  The  Court  might  give  a  lump 
sum,  and  was  not  bound  to  apportion  a 
certain  sum  to  each  offence. 

Mr.  Warrington,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Russell,  K.C.  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Hil- 
desheimer),  for  the  plaintiff,  contended 
that  on  the  true  construction  of  section  6 
a  definite  sum  was  to  be  forfeited  for  each 


offence,  and  that  sum  must  be  represented 
by  some  existing  coin  of  the  realm.  This 
case  must  be  treated  as  if  there  were  a 
million  actions,  one  for  each  offence.  That 
was  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Appeal  in 
**  Green  vs.  the  Irish  Independent  Com- 
pany** (1899,  I  Ir.  Rep.  386). 

The  Court  allowed  the  appeal. 

Lord  Justice  Rigby  said  it  had  been 
agreed  that  if  the  Court  considered  that 
the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  the  amount 
given  by  the  learned  Judge  they  were  to 
retain  the  sum  of  £^200  which  had  been 
already  paid  to  them.  In  his  lordship's 
opinion,  the  Court  was  not  bound  to  fix  a 
sum  made  up  of  the  separate  sums  which 
would  have  been  recovered  if  there  had 
been  a  separate  action  for  each  offence. 
In  his  lordship's  opinion  there  was  no  such 
necessity.  In  his  opinion  ;£2oo  was  a 
proper  sum  to  give,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  operation  of  adding 
up  all  the  sums  which  would  have  been 
given  if  there  had  been  a  separate  action 
in  respect  of  each  offence. 

Lord  Justice  Collins  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  defendants  were  technically 
within  section  6,  and  they  had  become 
liable  for  penalties  in  respect  of  a  million 
copies  of  the  pictures.  It  was  admitted 
that  there  were  a  million  offences,  and 
that  a  million  penalties  had  been  incurred. 
The  question  was.  At  what  rate  were  the 
penalties  to  be  fixed  ?  Section  6  spoke  of 
a  *'sum  "  not  exceeding  ;£io.  The  pen- 
alty must  be  between  J[^\o  and  something 
else.  It  was  said  that  that  something  else 
must  be  a  **sum"  and  that  a  '*sum" 
could  not  be  that  which  had  no  equivalent 
in  the  coinage  of  the  realm ;  and  the 
learned  Judge  had  given  effect  to  that  con- 
tention, and  had  held  that  he  was  bound 
to  assess  the  penalty  at  not  less  than  a 
farthing  for  each  offence,  though  his  own 
view  was,  if  he  had  felt  at  liberty  to  follow 
it,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pen- 
alties ought  not  to  exceed  ;^2oo.  But  he 
held  that  he  was  bound  by  authority  to 
assess  the  penalty  at  not  less  than  a  farthing 
for  each  offence.  Was  there,  then,  any- 
thing in  section  6  which  compelled  the 
Court  to  do  that  which  would  be  a  great 
injustice?  The  late  Lord  Esher  in  **Tuck 
&  Sons  vs.  Priester"  (19  Q.B.D.,  at  p. 
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638)  said,  with  reference  to  section  6 : 
'*  We  must  be  very  careful  in  construing 
that  section,  because  it  imposes  a  penalty. 
If  there  is  a  reasonable  interpretation  which 
will  avoid  the  penalty  in  any  particular 
case  we  must  adopt  that  construction.  If 
there  are  two  reasonable  constructions  we 
must  give  the  more  lenient  one.  That  is  the 
settled  rule  for  the  construction  of  penal 
sections.  * '  In  the  present  case  the  action 
was  brought  not  in  respect  of  one  infringe- 
ment, but  in  respect  of  a  million ;  there 
was  one  judgment  and  one  sum  was  recov- 
ered, though  it  was  assessed  with  reference 
to  each  offence. 

There  was  no  question  of  levying  more 
than  one  sum,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  execution  to 
assess  any  particular  sum  in  respect  of  each 
offence.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Jus- 
tice FitzGibbon  in  *  *  Green  vs.  The  Irish 
Independent  Company*'  (at  p.  392),  the 
only  reason  for  fixing  a  farthing  as  the 
minimum  of  damages  is  *  *  because  execution 
cannot  be  issued  for  less. ' '  But  when  there 
was  no  necessity  to  issue  execution  for  that 
sum,  what  necessity  was  there  for  fixing 
the  penalty  at  a  sum  which  was  represented 
by  a  coin?  His  lordship  could  see  no 
reason  why  in  such  a  case  the  penalty 
should  be  limited  with  reference  to  a  coin. 
In  the  present  case  the  execution  could  be 
only  for  the  aggregate  sum,  and  his  lord- 
ship could  see  nothing  in  the  statute  to 
prevent  the  Court  from  giving  an  aggre- 
gate sum.  The  decision  of  the  Irish  Court 
did  not  bind  this  Court,  though  this  Court 
would  treat  it  with  the  greatest  respect. 
But  in  that  case  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon 
dissented  from  the  majority,  and  took  the 
view  which  he  (Lord  Justice  Collins)  was 
now  taking,  and  he  preferred  the  reasoning 
of  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  to  that  of  the 
other  two  Judges.  It  was  suggested,  though 
this  was  not  pressed  by  the  appellants* 
counsel,  that  there  was  only  one  offence  in 
the  present  case.  So  to  hold  would  involve 
overruling  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  '*  Ex  parte  Beal,"  which 
has  stood  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it 
could  not  be  overruled  now,  even  if  it  were 
not,  as  his  lordship  thought  it  was,  a  right 
decision.  In  two  other  cases  decided  by 
Mr.  Justice  Charles  and  Mr.  Justice  Wright 
the  point  now  taken  appeared  not  to  have 


been  raised.  Now  that  it  has  been  raised, 
his  lordship,  for  the  reasons  given  by  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Court  was  not  bound  to  fiy.  the  penalty  at 
a  farthing  for  each  offence.  He  could  see 
no  reason  in  the  words  of  the  statute  or  in 
common-sense  for  so  doing.  The  Court 
was  not  limited  by  the  standard  of  coinage 
existing  from  time  to  time.  His  lordship 
thought  that  judgment  ought  to  be  reversed. 
In  deciding  as  he  did,  Mr.  Justice  Keke- 
wich  felt  himself  bound  by  a  decision  which 
did  not  bind  this  Court. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  agreed.  He  should 
have  been  sorry  if  this  Court  had  felt  bound 
to  affirm  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Keke- 
wich,  especially  as  the  Court  would  then 
really  have  been  doing  that  which  the 
learned  Judge  would  not  have  wished  to 
do  had  he  not  thought  that  he  was  bound 
by  authority  to  do  it.  If  the  plaintiff  was 
right,  the  act  would  lead  to  great  hard- 
ship. The  Court  might  be  bound  to  award 
a  sum  which  would  obviously  be  far  in  ex- 
cess of  what  ought  to  be  given.  And  the 
judgment  would  be  doing  that  which  the 
act  had  carefully  avoided  doing,  viz.,  fix- 
ing a  minimum  penalty,  when  the  act  had 
only  fixed  a  maximum.  And,  moreover, 
the  sum  to  be  awarded  would  fluctuate  ac- 
cording to  the  coinage  of  the  country  for 
the  time  being.  These  reasons  showed 
that  if  the  Court  was  not  bound  to  do  so  it 
ought  not  to  put  such  a  construction  on 
the  act.  His  lordship  thought  the  Court 
was  not  bound  to  do  that.  He  agreed 
that  the  Legislature  did  regard  each  un- 
authorized copy  as  constituting,  a  separate 
offence,  and  he  agreed  also  that  the  sum 
awarded  ought  to  be  one  which  was  recog- 
nizable and  would  form  the  proper  subject 
of  execution.  But  why  was  the  Court 
bound  to  fix  a  sum  beyond  what  it  thought 
just,  when  the  action  was  brought  to  re- 
cover penalties  for  a  number  of  infringe- 
ments ?  So  long  as  the  judgment  was  for 
a  sum  for  which  execution  could  be  levied, 
was  there  anything  which  bound  the  Court 
to  give  for  each  offence  an  amount  repre- 
sented by  a  recognized  coin,  and  not  less 
than ,  one  farthing  ?  His  lordship  could 
not  think  that  this  was  the  right  construc- 
tion of  section  6.  The  section  did  not 
fix  a  minimum  and  did  not  speak  of  any 
coin;  it  only  said   **a  sum  not  exceeding 
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;^io."  His  lordship  could  see  no  reason 
why,  when  the  action  was  brought  for  a  num- 
ber of  offences,  a  sum  should  not  be  given 
which,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  of- 
fences, would  give  for  each  a  fraction  of  the 
lowest  coin  in  the  realm.  It  was  said  that 
the  Court  had  no  power  to  do  this,  because, 
when  the  action  was  brought  for  a  million 
offences,  it  must  be  treated  as  if  there  had 
been  a  million  actions.  His  lordship  de- 
clined so  to  treat  it.     And  even  if  it  were 


so  treated  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the 
Court  would  be  bound  to  give  a  million 
judgments.  So  long  as  the  judgment  was 
in  proper  form,  his  lordship  could  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  for  one  aggre- 
gate sum,  even  though  that  sum,  if  divided 
by  the  number  of  offences,  would  give  for 
each  offence  something  which  was  not 
recognized  as  a  coin  of  the  realm.  But 
his  lordship  was  not  satisfied  that  a  farthing 
was  the  least  coin  recognized  in  this  country. 
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The  Napoleon  of  Photography.  Mr.  Louis 
Langfier  has  been  so  called,  and  deserves 
this  proud  title.  Mr.  Langfier  comes  of  a 
long  line  of  people  interested  in  art,  and 
he  believes  that  the  photographer,  like 
the  poet,  is  born,  and  not  made.  He 
considers  that  the  photographer  who  has 
mastered  the  art  of  lighting  his  sitter  has 
practically  nothing  more  to  learn.  Mr. 
Langfier,  at  his  studio  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
is  making  a  specialty  of  miniatures,  his 
prices  ranging  between  25  and  250  guineas. 
Photographic  miniatures  on  opal  cost  about 
six  or  seven  guineas.  He  regards  the  re- 
vival of  the  miniature  as  something  more 
than  a  passing  craze,  being  rather  the 
natural  outcome  of  modern  artistic  culture. 
His  clients  are  numerous,  including  Prin- 
cess Bliicher,  Princess  Dolgorouki,  Princess 
Demidoff,  Countess  Cadogan,  the  Countess 
of  Hopetoun,  the  Countess  of  Mar  and 
Kellie,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  (Mrs. 
Cornwallis  West),  Lady  Isabella  Howard, 
Viscountess  Falmouth,  Lady  Gerard,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Paget,  Mrs.  Edward  Milner,  Sir 
George  White,  General  Cummins,  E.  V. 
Stannard  (John  Strange  Winter),  Mr.  L 
Zangwill,  Mr.  Henry  Lucy  (''Toby,'*  of 
Punchy ^  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree, 
General  Baden-Powell,  General  Sir  Red- 
vers  Buller,  etc. 

Plenty  of  Photos,  **  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  return  my  photograph?"  she 
wrote.  '*  I  gave  it  to  you  in  a  moment  of 
girlish  folly,  and  I  have  since  had  occasion 
to  regret  that  I  was  so  thoughtless  in  such 
matters."  Of  course,  she  pictured  that 
photograph  framed  and  hung  up  in  his 
room,   and  was  inclined  to  think  that  he 


would  part  with  it  with  deep  regret.  Just 
why  she  wanted  it  returned  is  immaterial. 

Of  course,  he  had  offended  her  in  some 
way,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  how. 
The  reply  to  her  note  came  the  following 
day: 

*'  I  regret,**  it  read,  **  that  I  am  unable 
at  this  late  day  to  pick  out  your  photo- 
graph. However,  I  send  you  my  entire 
collection,  numbering  a  little  over  600, 
and  would  request  that  you  return  all 
except  your  own  by  express  messenger  at 
my  expense.** — Tit  Bits, 

A  Velox  Developer  which  has  good  keep- 
ing quality  and  works  well  is : 

Metol 7Sgra. 

Hydroquinone  ....  100   " 
Sodium  Sulphite       ...      4  oss. 
Sodium  Carbonate   .        .        .      a   " 

Water  to ao   " 

Potassium  Bromide  .        .        .    30  grs. 
For  use  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

The  British  Optical  Journal  is  a  new 
monthly,  dealing  with  the  subjects  indi- 
cated in  its  title,  published  by  Marshall  & 
Brooks,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street, 
London.  The  first  issue  contains  many 
interesting  and  useful  papers,  and  the  new 
journal  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 
Price,  6d.  (15  cents)  monthly. 

A  reader  at  present  travelling  in  Europe 
sends  us  a  curious  advertisement.  It  reads : 
*  *  Be  your  own  photographer.  Outfits, 
2c.,  4c.,  80.,  I2C.,  24c.,  60c.  and  upward 
each.  Success  guaranteed  ;  failure  impos- 
sible. *  *  The  2C.  is  struck  out  with  a  pen, 
from  which  we  gather  that  it  now  costs  a 
minimum  of  4c.  to  become  a  photographer. 
Great  is  art. 


EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


Obituary.— We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Dr.  Ernst  Vogel,  the  talented  ^n  of  our  old  friend, 
the  late  Prof.  W.  H.  VOGEL.  of  Berlin,  which  took 
place  August  98th.  Dr.  Ernst  Vogel  was  well 
known  for  his  researches  in  photographic  chemistry 
and  tri-color  reproduction.  A  lew  years  ago  he  visited 
this  country  in  connection  with  the  commercial  intro- 
•duction  of  a  three-color  half-tone  process,  the  outcome 
of  which  was  hardly  as  successful  as  he  anticipated. 
Since  the  death  of  his  fother  Dr.  VOGEL  had  editorial 
charge  of  Fhoiographische  Miiiheilungen,  and  to  that 
f>aper  he  contributed  liberally  of  his  vast  store  of 
technical  information. 


The  Gurrin  College  of  Photography,  St. 
-Louis,  seems  to  be  meeting  with  the  prosperity  it  de- 
serves. The  new  catalogue  issued  by  the  College 
displays  its  &cilities  at  length,  and  should  be  seen  by 
those  who  feel  the  need  of  expert  help  in  special  de- 
partments. From  the  bulletins  of  progress  coming  to 
our  table  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  of  this 
College  consist  of  professional  photographers  already 
in  business,  who  enroll  themselves  to  secure  greater 
proficiency  in  this  or  that  neglected  bmch  of  work. 

The  Photographer's  Advertising.— For  more 
years  than  we  care  to  recall  we  have  insisted  on  the 
advantages  of  advertising  for  photographers  as  a 
means  of  securing  new  business  and  enlarging  the 
•demand  for  one's  work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce 
that  we  have  secured  a  series  of  special  articles  on 
"Advertising,"  by  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Marshall,  of 
•Caaenovla,  N.  Y.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber Mr.  Marshall  as  a  photographer  of  unusual 
.ability.  Of  late  years  be  has  given  much  study  to  ad- 
vertising as  a  profession,  utilising  his  knowledge  as  he 
-went  along  to  extend  his  photographic  business.  In 
.this  he  was  so  successful,  practically  doubling  his  vol- 
ume of  business  within  a  year  aAer  beginning  to  ad- 
vertise, that  he  has  taken  up  the  preparation  of  adver- 
tising as  a  specialty.  His  articles  m  these  pages  will 
-be  found  full  of  useful  information,  and  we  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers.  The  adver- 
tising service  supplied  by  Mr.  MARSHALL,  as  an- 
nounced in  our  advertising  pages,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  opportunity  he  offers  is  restricted 
to  one  photographer  in  each  town,  which  makes  his 
service  one  of  special  value. 


A  HAPPY  feature  of  the  convention  at  Detroit  was 
the  kindly  thought  which  secured  the  services  of  JEX 
Bardwell  at  the  lantern  exhibitions.  Mr.  Bard- 
well  is  an  expert  lantern  operator,  and  we  are  glad 
that  his  usefulness  was  recognized.  The  making  up 
4>f  a  purse  for  Mr.  Bardwell,  in  which  Mr.  and 
3irs.  C&AMER  and  the  ladies  on  the  excursion  had  a 
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big  share,  was  another  happy  feature  of  the  Detroit 
meeting  deserving  of  mention. 

The  demand  for  WILSON'S  Cyctopmdic  PkOe^ 
raphy  and  Wilkinson's  standard  work  on  Pkoi^ 
Rngravimg,  etc.,  has  made  it  necessary  to  print  new 
editions  of  these  well-known  manuals,  which  will  be 
ready  in  a  fiew  weeks.  Considering  the  popularity  of 
smaller  priced  books  on  photography  of  late  years, 
this  continued  demand  for  our  publications  seems  to 
prove  that  the  best  b  still  the  cheapest.  We  know  of 
no  better  gift-book  for  the  approaching  Christmas  sea- 
son than  a  copy  of  Cychpmdit  Photography.  It  is  a 
complete  photographic  library,  embracing  over  2500 
items  in  a  single,  handy,  well-bound  volume.  In  order 
to  meet  the  desires  of  our  subscribers  in  this  we  have 
made  special  arrangements  whereby  we  can  offer  Wil- 
son's Cyclopedic  Photography  amd  a  year's  subscrtp- 
tioM  to  this  Magazine  for  |6,  provided  the  two  are 
ordered  at  one  time,  and  cash  accompanies  the  order. 
This  special  offer  expires  December  31st,  and  applies 
to  new  subscriptions  or  renewals.  Don't  lose  tiie 
opportunity. 

An  Acknowledgment  —We  inadvertently  <»ut- 
ted  in  our  last  Issue  to  make  well-deserved  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  official 
report  of  the  National  Convention  made  by  Mr. 
Douglas  A.  Brown,  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Brown 
is  without  doubt  the  most  competent  stenogxaplicr 
yet  employed  by  the  National  Association,  and  his 
promptness  in  furnishing  copies  of  the  report,  together 
with  its  unusual  accuracy,  deserve  the  warmest  praise. 
We  hope  that  his  services  will  not  be  overiooked  in 
arrangements  for  future  conventions.  The  depart- 
ment could  not  be  in  better  hands. 

The  last  two  numbers  of  Tho  Photo-Mmiaiuro  are 
of  unusual  interest  to  professional  photographers, 
comprising  practical  hand-books  to  "  Flashlight  Pho- 
tography "  and  "  Photographing  Interiors.*'  Price,  85 
cents  each.  Messrs.  Tennant  &  Ward,  the  pub- 
Ibhers,  deserve  much  credit  for  the  publication  of  the 
useful  littie  books  embraced  in  Tho  Photo-MhUtmn 
series.  We  know  of  no  other  series  at  once  so 
handy  for  ready  t^erence  and  so  extremely  useful 
to  photographers. 


The  Gray- Day  Developer ^  introduced  by  the  Nbw 
York  Photographic  Co.,  159  W.  80th  St^  New 
York,  is  a  specialty  which  deserves  the  attention  of  afl 
who  are  seeking  an  economical  and  reliable  devdoper. 
We  have  put  this  developer  to  many  severe  tests  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  and  find  we  can  recommcad 
it  with  confidence  as  one  of  the  best  ready-to- use  de- 
velopers on  the  market.  It  is  easily  and  completely 
controllable,  gives  a  good  printing  negative,  and  may 
be  used  repeatedly  without  loss  of  power. 
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Actlen-GeseUschait  for  Anilin-Fabrikation,  Berlin  S.O. 

Photographic  Department. 
Manufacturers  of: 


AMIDOL, 


Patent 
Developer. 


AMIDOL  h  Hupplied  in  the  form  of  Htie,  sparkling,  Uule  ery^tala, 

AMIDOL  LA  a  quick  imd  powerful  developer,  bringLo^  out  all  details  anti 
^viiig  good  defisit>\  The  uhief  charflct^nsdc  of  this  developer 
m  itfl  jxjwer  in  cohjvintHioo  with  Sodium  Sulphite  without  tliO 
addition  uf  other  alkalies. 

The  bad  effecL^  of  a  strong  alkali  such  ai  Potassiuni  Carbonate  or 
Caustic  Potash,  wlielher  it  be  nn  the  operator's  hands  or  on  the 
delicate  senaitiTe  material,  is  therefore  avoided, 

AMIDOL  ranks  in  a  premier  position  for  developing'  Bromide  paper, 
giving  excellent  grailatioiii^  and  the  deep  blue  blaek  deposit 
fio  much  Bought  after,  without  stain. 


1   0£. 


4ckE' 


801. 


16  oz. 


10.75 


2-75 


5.25 
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AMIDOL,  ready  for  use, 

in  Cartridges  or  QIass-Tubes : 


N.B. 


Per  box  of  ten,  giTiug  each  200  ocm,  eoluiion:  |  1.50. 

To  TouriBtM  and  others  these  cartridges  form  a  simple  and 
reliable  method  of  making  up  a  devi^Iuper  readj  for  immediate  use,  each 
aim  pi  J  requiring  disi&olutjon  in  seven  oiuices  of  water,  Note 
the  quantity  of  ^icdution  made  when  eom paring  prleen. 

Pamphlet  on  Developers  (3d  edition  wm) 

containing  in  20  page&  detailed  description  and  instructions  for  use* 

=^^=^=  Free  on  aiiplii'titioii  - 

through  all  dealers  or  through  the  following  importeni: 

E.  &  H,  T,  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

122  i  124  Fifth  Avenue,  nth  anil  Igth  Street^«i,  NEW  YORK. 

MALLINCKRODT  CHKMICAL.  WORKS, 

ax.  LOUie,  XfO..  and  90  Wllitam  street,  new  YORK, 

THE  SOOVILL  &  ADAMJ^  CO.,  OP  NEW  YORK, 

S  *  .■)  West  latb  Street.  SEW  YORK. 

GEO ROE  ML  RPHY, 

S7  East  Sth  Street.  NEW  YORK. 

<;,  OENNERT, 

24  Eut  IStii  Btre«t,  KEW  YORK. 
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Sold  by  all  dealers. 
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TljG  Emblem  of  PermaneriGy. 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 
''We  believe  permanency  is  the  KEYSTOKE 
of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  success,  and  all  brands  of 
paper  bearing  our  TRADE-MARK  are  manufactured 
on  this  principle.  We  hold  our  consumer's  reputa- 
tion and  success  identical  with  our  own.  We 
surround  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
Cbeniicnl  Science  and  our  own  experienced^ 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO-, 

Manttfacturen  o{ 

**Arlsto"    Papers    and    Supplies, 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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!:fi€KI'*Beih6nstratlon ;  comp&je  it  wit 
any  photographic  paper  published  any- 
where, and  you  will  &gree  th&t  WILSON'S 
is  incontestably  the  best  of  trb.de  journals 
for  the  photog'rd..pher  who  wants  to  know 
and  to  grow. 

Three  dollars  paid  in  advance  will  bring 
you  twelve  numbers  of  the  Magazine 
as  good  as  this.  Where  c&.n  you  get 
better  v&lue  for  your  money?  One  dol- 
lar for  4  months.  Current  number  30 
cents. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 
287  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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AMERICAN    PROFESSIONAL   PORTRAITURE. 


No  review  of  American  work  can  be 
considered  complete  which  ignores  the 
many  virile  professionals.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  what  is  now  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  *'  new  "  school  of  American  por- 
traiture was  evolving,  there  was  hope  that 
a  joint  upward  movement  of  professional 
and  amateur  work  would  take  place.  The 
hope  did  not  materialize,  though  some 
of  the  sincerest  and  most  discriminating 
admirers  of  the  amateur  movement  were  to 
be  found  among  the  professionals,  and  ince 
zfersa. 

The  '*new"  movement  was  inevita- 
ble, of  course,  in  a  land  of  progress,  but 
I  believe  the  first  strong  impulse  which 
broke  it  away  from  mere  evolution  was  due 
to  the  serious  financial  strain  of  some  eight 
years  ago.  Photographers  were  hard  hit 
in  those  days,  and  some  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive of  the  younger,  and  therefore  the 
unknown  men,  felt  that  there  should  be  a 
more  excellent  way  than  price-cutting  to 
meet  the  stress  of  money  famine.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  new  school  is  noticeable  for 
its  striving  after  pictorial  or  painter-like 
effects  in  its  work,  as  distinguished  from  a 
close  cleaving  to  technical  or  chemical 
quality.  At  the  same  time  the  new  school, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  is  represented  in  those 
men  who  have  gone  through  the  mill  of 
plain  professional  work,  is  almost  without 
exception  thoroughly  good  photographi- 
cally. 

Some  of  those  who  have  drifted  in 
from  the  amateur  side  are  weak  in  tech- 
nique. There  is  no  line  of  demarcation 
separating  the  new  school  from  the  old. 
Many  men  at  the  top  of  the  tree  are  frankly 


and  avowedly  on  old  lines ;  certainly  the 
wealthiest  men  and  the  largest  businesses, 
are  ;  and  the  old  and  the  new  mutually  ap- 
preciate the  good  in  the  other.  Among 
the  many  workers  in  *  *  straightforward 
plain  portraiture, ' '  four  names  are  by  uni- 
versal consent  quoted — Falk,  Stein,  Stef- 
fins,  and  Strauss.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  output  of  work  is  large,  and  a  high 
quality  is  maintained,  and  the  work  from 
each  studio  is  distinctive  and  recognizable. 
In  this  strong  impress  of  individuality,  the. 
old  and  the  new  here  join  hands.  Their 
comparative  lack  of  the  **  firm  "  element, 
and  the  sure  sign  of  **  the  man  behind  the 
gun ' '  is  one  of  the  happiest  features  of 
American  professional  work.  The  **  new '  * 
school  had  its  inception  in  the  country 
towns.  Ohio  was  particularly  noticeable 
for  the  number  of  able  men  which  it  a 
few  years  ago  sent  to  success  in  large 
cities. 

The  Ohio  men  worked  and  discussed  and. 
learnt  much  at  their  own  convention,  where, 
they  compared  work  and  experiences.  In 
this  they  were  typical  of  American  photog- 
raphy, where  co-operation  has  ever  taken 
the  place  of  distrust.  This  feeling  of  co- 
operation— of  fraternity — has  just  resulted, 
in  what  is  spoken  of  as  *  *  the  educational 
convention."  At  this  year's  national  meet- 
ing the  photographers  boldly  abolished  all 
distinctions  of  classes  or  sections,  and  all. 
medals  or  selections  by  judges.  It  was  felt 
that  the  competitive  element .  frightened 
many  of  the  smaller  men  who  might  wish 
to  exhibit,  and  that  it  excluded  some  of  tfa/e,; 
strongest  men,  who  very  naturally  do  not . 
care  to  exhibit  in  direct  conxpe^ition,..'Thft..' 
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decision  seems  to  have  been  justified  by 
the  result ;  and  a  very  strong  showing  of 
work — though  lacking  somewhat  in  those 
special  lines  and  sizes  which  the  average 


photographer  sells — ^was  brought  together. 
[An  extract  from  the  review  of  "Ameri- 
can Photography  ' '  in  Photograms  of  the 
Year  1901.] 


PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING, 
The  Kind  that  Brings  Business. 

BY   CHARLES   P.    MARSHALL. 


TALK   NO.   3. — KEEPING   UP   WITH    YOUR 
ADVERTISING. 

You've  looked  the  field  over,  and  begin 
to  believe  in  practical  advertising — news- 
paper advertising— /r/Vi/^r' J  ink  !  You've 
decided  how  much  of  an  appropriation  you 
can  make  for  the  next  §ix  months  or  year, 
and  have  closed  contract  with  the  paper  or 
papers  you  have  elected  to  use. 

Right  here  take  this  advice — it's  been 
proven  in  all  lines  of  business,  viz.,  before 
you  run  your  first  ad.,  CLEAN  HOUSE  I 
Yes,  clean  house ;  get  into  ship-shape ; 
have  nothing  about  the  studio  to  offend 
the  eye  of  the  most  fastidious.  Remem- 
ber, first  impressions  are  lasting  in  the  eyes 
of  customers — the  first  glance  "sets  the 
pace ' '  and  establishes  the  precedent  in 
their  alert  estimation. 

Your  first  advertisements  are,  or  should 
be,  cordial  invitations  to  visit  your  studio. 
You  bid  the  public  to  pull  the  latchstring — 
to  come  in  and  see  your  good  cheer  in 
shape  of  artistic  pictures,  cozy,  inviting 
rooms,  spic  and  span  clean. 

Postponement  of  this  initial  duty  is 
almost  fatal  to  success,  and  if  neglected 
will  take  months  of  persuasion  to  turn  the 
tide  your  way  again.  Bear  in  mind  that 
you  have  issued  a  special  summons  to 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  the  general 
public  to  see  you  at  your  best.  Now,  see 
that  you  are  at  your  best — **  decks 
cleaned, ' '  ready  for  inspection  ! 

When  you  are  asked  to  the  wedding- 
feast,  you  expect  everything  to  be  in  readi- 
ness. But  what  a  disappointment  sweeps 
your  face  if  the  bride  and  groom  appear  in 
shabby  clothes,  the  cake  not  even  made, 
table  set,  or  presents  unpacked.  You'll  be 
polite  enough  to  stay  a  few  minutes,  then 
go,  and  on  your  way  home  mentally  and 
materially  cut  them  off  your  list. 


It  matters  not  whether  you're  making 
photographs,  selling  pianos,  or  vending 
peanuts,  you  must  be  prepared  for  the 
crowd.  Don't  wait  till  people  who  have 
read  your  cordial,  inviting  ad.  come  flock- 
ing in  to  size  you  up,  and  you  have  to 
apologize  for  incomplete  decorations,  pic- 
tures not  in  place,  and  rooms  untidy.  The 
photographer  who  constantly  postpones 
''fixing  up,"  and  is  always  apologizing 
with  "No  time  to  make  new  samples," 
"  Too  busy  to  keep  clean,"  better  go  hide, 
and  let  some  progressive  man  or  woman 
squeeze  the  bulb  and  persuade  the  cus- 
tomers. 

Speaking  of  women  under  the  skylight, 
they're  fast  coming  to  the  front,  and  in  a 
few  years  you'll  see  scores  of  studios  con- 
ducted by  women,  progressive  ones,  too, 
holding  trade,  and  getting  more.  Women 
love  and  practice  order  and  cleanliness — 
their  bright,  wholesome,  inviting  studios 
command  respect  and  liberal  patronage. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  "an  ad.  is 
the  star  of  the  mercantile  drama."  Now, 
no  star,  however  scintillating  or  resplen- 
dent, can  hold  an  audience  if  the  support 
is  "  rotten."  Exactly  so  with  an  ad.  ;  it 
may  fairly  glisten  with  enthusiasm  over  the 
work  and  wisdom  of  your  studio,  and  the 
latter  be  a  mess  of  musty  old  samples,  fussy 
furniture,  with  dust  and  grime  skulking  in 
the  corners.  Then  your  poor  prima  donna, 
your  ad. ,  is  a  dead  fizzle,  and  in  the  patois 
of  the  gallery  god,  "your  name  is  Den- 
nis." Demise,  rather,  for  you'll  surely 
die  a  financial  death  from  lack  of  patron- 
age, and  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Epitaph 
apropos  would  be,  "He  meant  all  right, 
but  was  too  short-sighted,  shiftless,  lazy, 
and  procrastinating  to  be  progressive. 

Moral — Be  up  to  date,  not  down  in  dirt. 

However  attractive  an  ad.  may  look  and 
read,    all   the   adjectives  in   the    English 
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tongue  won't  atone  for  poor  goods,  indif- 
ferent service,  and  an  untidy  studio. 

But  some  lukewann  artist  murmurs, 
**0h!  I  hate  to  start  in  to  advertise. 
Takes  so  much  time  and  trouble  to  get 
ready,  write  the  ads. ,  and  keep  the  samples 
changed."  Thunder?  Go  jump  in  the 
lake— we'll  pay  for  your  funeral !  If  you 
haven't  energy,  go  to  a  gymnasium  for  a 
few  fencing  lessons  and  a  course  in  box- 
ing. 'Twill  stir  your  sluggish  blood  and 
coax  your  languid  liver  into  life. 

Begin  with  yourself.  Dress  the  best  you 
can  afford.  Have  stylish,  sensible  clothing 
for  everyday  wear.  It's  no  economy  to 
wear  a  six-dollar  sleazy  serge  six  days  in 
the  week,  then  creep  into  a  forty-five  dollar 
diagonal  on  the  seventh.  You'll  do  more 
business,  gain  more  friends,  command  more 
attention,  hold  your  own,  and  make  more 
money  if  you  invest  $20  or  J25  in  a  bright, 
stylish  business  suit.  You  may  be  all  taken 
up  with  **  beautiful  light  effects;"  heart 
and  hand  may  idolize  **fine  negatives," 
and  still  drive  away  trade  by  an  indifferent 
attire.  Laying  aside  personal  taste,  it's  a 
sound  business  investment,  sure  to  win,  if 
you  devote  a  few  dollars  to  well-fitting, 
stylish  clothing,  bright  cravats,  fresh  linen, 
and  shoes  that  shine  ? 

Days  of  eccentricity  are  over.  The 
present  is  purely  a  business  age,  whether 
you  relish  it  or  not ;  and  if  you  succeed, 
you  must  *  *  do  as  Romans  do, ' '  advertise ^ 
and  live  up  to  it ! 

I  once  visited  a  gallery  in  a  small  town. 
Its  owner  was  a  good  photographer,  and  in 
earlier  days  was  the  oracle  of  art  in  that 
section.  Even  now  he  can  light  a  head 
and  build  a  negative  that  will  give  many  a 
youngster  in  the  craft  the  green  eyes  of 
envy.  But,  bless  his  soul,  he's  nearly  **all 
in  " — pardon  thie  phrase — that  everlasting 
dressing-gown,  slippers,  plush  cap,  and 
Samsonian  hirsuteness  have  pronounced 
him  pass6  in  the  eyes  and  orders  of  a  once 
patronizing  public.  His  former  customers 
now  go  to  the  neighboring  city  for  their 
portraits. 

Where  to  begin  your  house-cleaning? 
Anywhere  about  the  premises.  Tackle  the 
skylight-room  first — lots  of  light  there, 
and  easier  to  see  the  sins  of  neglect.  First, 
cut  down  those  faded  old,  coffee-colored 
curtains.     Put  up  fresh  white  ones  in  the 


skylight  and  at  sides.  Treat  the  windows 
to  a  bath  outside  and  in.  Have  the  wood- 
work washed ;  repaint,  paper,  and  varnish. 
Burn  up  the  antiquated  balustrade  and  gim- 
cracks.  Use  solid  furniture  in  your  pic- 
tures. If  you  haven't  suitable  pieces, 
borrow  or  rent  them  from  the  furniture 
store.  The  genuine  article  composes  easier 
and  looks  better  in  the  portrait  than 
one  of  those  impossible  papier-mach6 
nightmares  of  the  Renaissance.  Rip 
off  the  dingy  camera-cloth — a  new  one 
costs  but  a  trifle,  and  will  set  you  up  10 
per  cent,  in  the  estimation  of  the  next 
sitter  !  Paint  and  varnish  the  floor,  that  it 
may  be  washed  and  wiped  each  morning. 
Sure,  it's  a  trouble  to  do  it,  but  it  pays  a 
big  dividend.  (If  more  photographers 
knew  what  a  sinking  fund  there  is  in  the 
despised  mop-pail,  we'd  hear  less  grum- 
bling over  **hard  times  !")  Neglect  the 
floor,  and  some  unexpected  time  a  lady 
comes  in  for  a  sitting  in  a  train  dress,  and 
unconsciously  wipes  up  your  floor  with  her 
immaculate  skirts.  But  only  once — pic- 
tures or  no  pictures,  she  doesn't  come 
again.  Your  advertisement  said  your 
studio  was  **  clean  and  inviting,"  she 
proves  to  herself  and  friends  by  perhaps 
a  ruined  gown  that  your  ad.  was  a  lie,  and 
**  even  to  be  asked  into  such  a  dirty  den 
was  an  outrage  !"  That  Prince  of  Picture 
Makers — dear  old  Sir  Joshua — had  sense 
enough  aside  from  his  greed  for  gain  to 
keep  his  studio  **  dean  and  in  fit  condi- 
tion to  receive  his  patrons  and  limn  the 
lineaments  of  all  the  lovely  ladies  of  the 
land." 

All  the  rooms,  reception,  dressing,  sky- 
light, should  have  thorough  attention  every 
morning  early,  before  customers  appear; 
every  comer  presentable ;  every  chair  in 
place  ;  every  glass  polished  ;  every  picture 
hung  straight ;  every  countenance  cheerful 
— then  advertise,  and  change  your  ads. 
every  issue. 

Too  many  pictures  shown  at  once  is  an- 
other curse  of  many  a  might -be -money - 
making  studio.  Fewer  pictures  frequently 
changed  is  the  way  to  win  attention,  patron- 
age, and  money  ?* ' 

Cords  of  cabinets  to  be  shuffled  by  every 
customer,  till  the  whole  stack  of  specimens 
become  shopworn  and  shabby,  label  the 
studio  **  cheap." 
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Do  well-appointed  stores  tumble  out 
their  whole  stock  in  a  bunch  ?  Not  a  bit. 
**Few  at  a  time  changed  often*'  is  the 
rule  for  displaying  fine  goods  in  up-to-date 
shops. 

When  articles  of  worth,  like  laces  and 
pictures,  are  displayed  in  avalanches — yards 
and  yards  of  fabrics  swinging  in  the  air ; 
yards  and  yards  of  pictures  plastered  here 
and  there — they  look  cheap,  and  a  sense 
of  surfeit  seizes  you  as  you  turn  away 
from  the  *' job-lot." 

Does  the  diamond  dealer  exhibit  an  acre 
of  brilliants,  or  the  lapidary  show  a  sprawl- 
ing handful  of  gems  for  selection  ?  No, 
only  a  few  at  a  time,  perhaps  but  one 
choice  stone  on  a  velvet  square.  How 
precious — how  exclusive  it  looks  !  Shows 
up**  splendid"  in  the  customer's  eyes 
and  draws  a  generous  check  ! 

Show  your  pictures  few  at  a  time ;  have 
them  choice,  and  change  them  often.  The 
more  prints  on  the  wall  and  the  less  on 
the  table  and  showcases  the  better.  Even 
the  ignorant  backwoodsman  realizes  that 
anything  in  the  picture  line  hung  on  the 
waJl  demands  more  praise  and  commands 
more  price. 

Six  or  eight  superb  specimens  of  three 
dollar  cabinets,  finely  framed,  hung  on  the 
wall  demand  five  dollars  a  dozen,  when  a 
bundle  of  four  dollar  panels  tumbled  on  the 
table  will  go  begging  for  the  price  of  a  tin- 
type. Which  is  the  more  appetizing — rice 
pudding  on  dainty  Haviland,  or  Waldorf- 
Astoria  ice-cream  served  on  a  tin  plate  ? 

It's  all  right  to  make  specimens  from  all 
good  negatives  and  subjects;  but  when 
you  carry  in  a  handful  to  the  reception- 


room,  don't  forget  to  bring  back  some  of 
the  older  ones  to  start  the  fire  with. 

Studios  in  fashionable  sections  should 
have  no  showcases.  Let  the  people  who 
sell  biscuit  and  bonnets  have  the  glass  en- 
closures. Put  your  proudest  prints  in 
frames  on  the  wall ;  don't  consign  your 
choicest  creations  to  a  casket ! 

**  Something  new  "  is  the  constant  cry 
on  all  sides.  Fresh  goods,  fresh  news, 
fresh  advertising;  for  advertising  is  news 
— business  news — in  every  woman* s  eye. 
Women  are  the  readers  of  advertisements, 
and  do  nine-tenths  of  all  the  retail  buying. 

You  must  work  and  work  hard  to  keep 
up  to  date.  No  business  succeeds  without 
constant  vigilance  and  hard  work  back  of 
it,  in  front  of  it,  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
all  through  it ! 

It's  just  as  necessary  to  advertise  as  to 
unlock  your  front  door  in  the  morning; 
more  so  as  time  advances. 

The  progressive  photographer  is  too  busy 
with  keeping  up  the  standard  of  excellent 
work — improving  on  it,  and  catering  to  the 
wants  of  his  clients,  to  write  ads.,  or  leam 
how.  Neither  has  he  time  to  coat  his 
paper,  prepare  his  plates,  make  his  mounts, 
or  refine  his  chemicals.  He  realizes  that 
even  with  natural  taste  for  ad.  writing  it 
takes  time  and  training  to  become  pro- 
ficient. With  foresightedness  he  decides 
that  it  costs  but  a  little  to  have  his  ads. 
written  right,  and  wisely  leaves  that  ])art 
of  his  business  to  someone  whose  practical 
experience  and  sympathies  warrant  wse 
wording  and  convincing  arguments. 

One  Thing  at  a  TimewWl  be  the  topic  of 
the  next  talk. 
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It  is  an  unpleasant  fact,  says  the  Brit- 
ish Journal  of  Photography^  that,  although 
a  great  change  for  the  better  has  been  per- 
ceptible of  late  years,  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  elementary  laws  relating  to  the  foci 
and  the  apertures  of  lenses  is  by  no  means 
usual  among  photographers.  The  recent 
wonderful  advance  in  the  construction  of 
lenses,  however,  has  brought  the  subject  so 
much  to  the  front  that  constant  discussion 
has  helped  the  advance  of  knowledge,  and 
indeed  to  understand  and  appreciate  what 


the  modern  optician  has  done  for  us  neces- 
sitates a  somewhat  complete  understanding 
of  this  subject,  and  renders  opportune  the 
recent  pronouncement  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  upon  lens  diaphragms.  It 
seems  marvellous,  bearing  in  mind  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  photographic  lenses 
that  have  been  made,  that  up  to  the  present 
time  there  has  not  been  a  universal  S)rsteni 
of  numbering  diaphragms  adopted  by  all 
countries.  Yet  no  such  system  exists,  or 
seems  likely  to  exist.     The  first  sets  of  dia- 
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phragms  that  were  made  had  no  pretence  to 
system — there  was  full  aperture,  and  a  very 
small  diaphragm,  with  a  series  between  regu- 
larly graduating  in  size.  The  first  step  in  a 
scientific  direction  was  made,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  who 
made  his  diaphragms  of  such  area  that  each 
successively  smaller  one  needed  double  the 
exposure  of  its  predecessor  ;  some  of  his 
lenses,  however,  having  diaphragms  requir- 
ing an  exposure  half-way  between,  and 
being  marked  accordingly.  If  anyone 
required  to  compare  one  maker's  lenses  and 
diaphragms  with  another's  he  had  to  make 
measurements  for  himself  as  the  notations 
adopted  by  the  various  makers  were  purely 
arbitrary,  and  not  mutually  comparable. 

So  things  remained  till,  twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Watmough  Webster  suggested  a  system 
for  common  adoption,  that  a,  then,  theo- 
retical//2  aperture  should  be  the  unit,  and 
all  other  diaphragm  numbers  should  be 
direct  multiples  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  intensity.  The  proposition  contained 
also  a  provision  for  approximating  to  an 
effective  aperture.  This  plan  received  no 
support  whatever,  and  was  forgotten.  But 
ten  years  later  an  identical  proposition  was 
made  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
differing  only  in  employing  //4  as  a  imit, 
and  ignoring  effective  aperture.  The  plan 
became  popular,  and  even  now  lenses  are 
sent  out  in  large  numbers  marked  in  accord- 
ance with  this  system,  for  which,  shortly 
after  its  enunciation,  we  proposed  the 
symbol  U.  S.  (Uniform  System),  which 
has  been  generally  adopted.  But  other 
S3rstems  have  arisen,  varying  mainly  in  the 
unit  adopted;  and  to  this  fact,  and  the 
theoretical  disquisitions  to  prove  the  super- 
iority of  each  maker's  unit,  may  possibly 
be  attributed  the  failure  to  acquire  that 
reasonable  acquaintance  with  foci  and 
apertures,  which  we  deplore.  The  subject 
was  considered  too  abstruse. 

Meanwhile  the  common  sense  of  the  photo- 
graphic community  has  led  to  the  virtual 
adoption  of  a  system  of  notation  which 
is  scientific,  logical,  and,  with  one  cor- 
rection factor  employed,  strictly  accurate  ; 
and,  being  founded  on  the  properties  of 
the  lens  itself,  without  reference  to  any  base 
or  unit  whatever,  renders  all  diaphragm 
notations  marked  under  the  system  mutually 
comparable.      We  refer  to  the  system  of 


marking  the  diaphragm  with  the  proportion 
that  the  lens  focus  bears  to  the  aperture, 
the  ratio  being  represented  in  the  usual  way 
as  a  fraction,  with  the  focus,  of  course,  as 
numerator,  and  the  aperture  as  denomina- 
tor. The  majority  of  lenses  now  issued  are 
marked  in  accordance  with  this  principle, 
and  in  all  probability  all  photographic 
lenses  will  eventually  be  marked  under  this 
notation,  as  it  does  not  need  any  effort  of 
memory  to  remember  a  unit,  and  anyone 
can  find  out  for  himself  all  the  necessary 
data  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  just  referred  to  a  correction 
factor.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was,  as  we  have 
said,  adopted  in  the  Society's  original 
system  ;  but  the  precision  nowadays  ex- 
pected from  makers  in  describing  their 
products  renders  it  necessary  that  not 
merely  the  aperture  but  only  that  much  of 
it  that  is  effective  be  given.  We  may 
explain  by  a  parallel.  A  house  might  be 
provided  with  a  drawing-room  window  of 
a  certain  size,  say  two  yards  square,  and 
outside  that  window  with  a  conservatory 
built  with  a  frontage  five  times  as  high  and 
five  times  as  broad  as  the  window.  It 
would  be  deceiving  a  possible  tenant  to 
advertise  the  house  as  possessing  a  drawing- 
room  window  ten  yards  by  ten  yards,  for 
the  only  way  the  light  could  come  in  would 
be  through  the  two-yard  square  window. 
And  so  with  diaphragms,  there  is  often  a 
waste  space  of  margin  that  is  not  utilized, 
and  the  true  ratio  can  only  be  known  after 
ascertaining  how  much  waste  margin  there 
is,  or  else  how  much  of  the  whole  aperture 
is  ** effective." 

The  new  system  of  the  Society  indicates 
this;  it  abandons  the  U.  S.  system,  and 
adopts  the  ratio  of  focus  to  true  aperture, 
and  this  it  ascertains  by  finding  the  diameter 
of  a  bundle  of  parallel  rays  issuing  from  the 
front  of  the  lens,  a  point  of  light  being 
placed  at  the  back  focus  of  the  lens  for 
parallel  rays. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  we  have 
spoken  of,  this  very  simple  matter  will  not 
be  universally  understood  by  any  means ; 
but  it  may  reassure  readers  to  be  told  that 
all  existing  figures  on  lenses  indicating  the 
//aperture  ratio  will  be,  relatively,  quite 
correct ;  their  only  error  may  be  that  they 
read  too  high  or  too  low.  The  error  will 
be  the  appreciable  breach,  and  for  any  one 
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lens  may  be  ignored.  It  is  only  when  com- 
paring it  with  another  lens  that  erroneous 
conceptions  can  be  made.    Finally,  we  may 


say  that  our  best  wishes  go  with  the  new 
standards,  and  we  hope  that  eventually 
U.  S.  may  stand  for  Universal  System. 


NEW  LENSES. 


The  constant  announcement  of  a  new 
lens  raises  the  notion  that  something  origi- 
nal has  been  discovered,  that  a  new  prin- 
ciple is  being  applied,  or  an  entirely  novel 
instrument  has  been  prepared  for  the  bene- 
fit of  photographers.  These  claims  when 
made  are  quite  groundless,  they  rest  on 
entirely  false  issues,  and  are  only  supported 
by  reason  of  the  little  attention  that  is 
paid  by  the  many  to  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  lenses.  It  may  seem  somewhat  of 
a  paradox  to  assert  that  there  are  no  new 
lenses,  and  from  the  nature  of  things  there 
never  can  be.  The  principles  which 
govern  the  construction  of  the  lens  are 
fixed  and  unalterable,  they  are  the  same 
to-day  as  they  were  when  the  first  lens  was 
constructed,  and  not  until  our  present  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  optical  phe- 
nomena radically  alter  will  a  new  lens  be 
possible. 

So-called  *  'New  Lenses. ' '  In  early  days 
the  photographic  lens  was  constructed  of 
crown  and  flint  glasses,  each  having  a  dif- 
ferent refractive  index  ;  by  a  combination 
of  these  two  glasses  the  various  aberrations 
were  corrected,  and,  according  to  the 
arrangement,  a  lens  was  a  doublet,  triplet, 
or  symmetrical.  By  leaving  an  air  space 
or  a  layer  of  water  between  the  lenses  two 
more  refractive  indices  entered  into  the 
arrangement,  and  allowed  of  as  many  more 
combinations  and  other  series  of  **  new 
lenses.  * '  When  all  these  adjustments  were 
exhausted,  attention  was  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  new  glasses.  This  resulted 
a  few  years  since  in  the  manufacture  of 
glasses  having  a  great  variety  of  refractive 
indices.  Now,  as  the  construction  of  a 
photographic  lens  turns  mainly  on  the  re- 
fractive index  of  the  glass,  it  is  evident 
that  when  glass  becomes  available,  having 
numerous  refractive  indices,  a  whole  series 
of  combinations  will  yield  as  many  different 
lenses.  If  each  of  these  can  claim  to  be  a 
"new  lens,*' then  not  a  dozen,  or  a 
thousand,  but  an  infinity  of  new  lenses  is 
possible. 


New  Optical  Glass,  The  mere  fact  of 
using  a  new  optical  glass  does  not  constitute 
a  new  lens ;  it  may,  indeed,  show  no  im- 
provement upon  already  existing  lenses. 
If,  however,  it  puts  in  Uie  hanc^  of  the 
photographer  a  lens  that  possesses  superior 
qualities,  or  which  enables  him  to  do  what 
was  previously  impossible,  the  most  that 
can  be  claimed  is  that  the  lens  is  an  im- 
provement. Improvement  in  lenses  is 
therefore  the  more  correct  expression  to 
define  what  has  actually  been  done  in  the 
modern  lens,  these  inprovements  being 
made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  opti- 
cal glass  more  suited  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  photographic  lenses.  We  do  not 
wish  to  depreciate  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  but  rather  to  make  clear  to  the  user 
of  lenses  that  no  new  principle  has  entered 
into  the  construction  of  lenses,  and  that 
they  must  still  be  judged  on  the  old 
qualities  and  old  standards  of  performance. 

The  Perfect  Lens.  The  perfect  lens 
would  be  the  point  of  Euclid,  a  position, 
without  magnitude ;  this  is  obviously  im- 
possible, the  nearest  we  can  approach  to  it 
being  the  pin-hole.  The  pin-hole  for  the 
formation  of  images  has  only  two  defects — 
bad  definition  and  a  want  of  illumination. 
These  two  defects  are  serious  obstacles  for 
the  work  of  the  photographer,  and  the 
pin-hole  is  really  of  no  practical  utility, 
although  having  a  minimum  of  defects  in 
the  images  so  formed.  The  use  of  a  simple 
double  convex  spectacle  lens  removes  at 
once  both  these  defects,  the  definition  im- 
proves, and  the  illumination  is  sufficiently 
strong  for  practical  photography.  Keeping 
in  mind  what  has  been  defined  above  as  the 
perfect  lens  we  see  that  the  mere  introduc- 
tion of  a  spectacle  lens  in  the  path  of  the 
rays  of  light  has  created  a  position  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  from  which  the  rays 
emerge.  However  thin  a  lens  may  be,  its 
thickness  must  be  greater  than  a  wave 
length  of  light ;  it,  therefore,  offers  a  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  light,  and  by  so 
doing  diverts  it  from  its  rectilinear  course. 
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Secondly,  a  lens  to  form  images  must  be 
thicker  at  the  centre  than  toward  the 
edges,  and  hence  the  resistance  at  the 
centre  will  be  greater  than  toward  the 
edges.  While,  therefore,  a  lens  will  over- 
come the  defects  of  the  pin-hole,  the  fact 
of  introducing  a  magnitude  in  the  path  of 
the  rays  causes  a  resistance ;  the  rays  are 
bent  from  their  course,  and  the  various 
aberrations  become  manifest.  Secondly, 
the  spherical  form  of  this  magnitude  causes 
other  defects,  curvature  of  5ie  field,  and 
astigmatism.  The  lens,  therefore,  intro- 
duces more  defects  than  it  cures,  and  the 
photographic  lens  is  designed  to  give  the 
maximum  definition  and  illumination,  com- 
bined with  a  freedom  from  the  defects 
inherent  in  the  use  of  lenses  in  the  forma- 
tion of  images. 

Definition.  The  first  test  of  a  lens  is 
definition,  sharpness  of  focus,  and  this 
definition  the  photographer  desires  over  a 
plane  surface.  The  spectacle  lens  forming 
an  image  is  spherical,  hence  the  surface 
upon  which  the  image  is  focused  should 
afeo  be  spherical.  On  a  plane  surface 
there  can  only  be  one  point  at  which  the 
image  is  absolutely  sharp,  and  the  definition 
falls  off  as  any  position  removed  from  this 
is  taken.  To  obtain  definition  over  a 
plane  surface  it  is  necessary  to  construct 
the  centre  of  the  lens  of  different  material 
from  the  borders,  and  this  has  always  been 
done  as  now  by  combining  a  concave  with 
a  convex  lens  of  different  density,  so  that 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  axial  rays  is 
greater  than  offered  to  the  abaxial  rays. 
Here  we  see  the  importance  of  the  glass 
factor ;    ^ven   a  wide   choice  of   optical 


glass,  of  various  refractive  indices,  the 
needed  compensations  could  be  very  ac- 
curately worked  out.  This  advantage  hasi 
been  fully  utilized  in  the  modem  lens, 
curvature  of  the  field  has  been  largely 
eliminated,  and  definition  has  been  ob- 
tained within  an  angle  that  was  before 
impossible. 

Illumination.  The  maximum  illumina- 
tion is  the  second  requisite  in  the  photo- 
graphic lens,  and  definition  and  illumina- 
tion are  opposed  qualities,  that  is,  the  one 
improves  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Definition  and  illumination  are  controlled 
by  the  diaphragm  in  relation  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens;  reduce  the  aperture, 
and  definition  can  be  improved  until 
absolute  sharpness  and  flatness  of  field  are 
obtained,  this  at  the  expense  of  illumina- 
tion. Enlarge  the  aperture  until  the  maxi- 
mum illumination  is  secured  and  definition 
is  proportionately  worse.  Evidentiy,  then, 
the  maximum  illumination  combined  with 
strictest  definition  is  not  possible,  and  all 
lenses  are  a  compromise  between  the  two. 
The  new  glasses  have  effected  an  improve- 
ment by  giving  superior  definition,  hence 
allowing  an  enlargement  of  diaphragms. 
The /number  at  which  rectilinear  lenses 
used  to  work  was//8,  and  then  it  was  risky 
at  the  edges  of  the  plate.  The  full  work- 
ing aperture  of  recent  lenses  of  the  univer- 
sal kind  is//6.8,  the  relative  exposures  of 
these  lenses  would  be  about  i  to  i^ 
with  the  same  definition,  the  illumination 
is  half  as  bright  again,  which  is  a  consider- 
able achievement  to  proceed  from  a  re-ar- 
rangement of  the  glasses  of  a  lens. — Photo- 
graphic  Chronicle 
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*  *  Small  profits  and  quick  returns  * '  may 
help  to  run  a  grocery  or  a  dry -goods  store, 
but  it  is  scarcely  the  motto  to  tack  over  the 
entrance  to  a  studio.  A  photographic 
business  must  depend  too  much  on  the 
personal  equation  of  its  head  ;  and  cannot 
be  enlarged  by  the  creation  of  departments 
or  increasing  of  the  number  of  clerks. 
There  is  ever  a  tendency  to  think  of  the 
evil  of  price-cutting  whenever  competition 
is  unduly  keen  or  prices  unduly  bad.  But 
the  stress  of  this  unfair  fighting  inevitably 


results  in  a  poorer  grade  of  work.  It  is 
interesting  in  this  century  of  grace  to  turn 
up  a  brief  article  written  some  eight  years 
ago,  when  professional  photography  was  in 
its  deepest  depths.  Xanthus  Smith,  writing 
of  the  almost  irresistible  temptation  of 
cutting  prices  to  the  lowest  possible  limit, 
pointed  out  the  futility  of  such  a  course. 

Let  any  enterprising,  talented,  incoming 
young  photographer  take  the  pains  to  in- 
struct himself  in  the  business  methods  of 
those  photographers  who   have  come  out 
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best,  both  financially  and  in  reputation 
after  a  twenty-five  or  thirty  years'  career 
in  the  business,  and  see  whether  the  suc- 
cessful men  have  been  the  cheap  men. 
We  think  he  will  find  that  those  who  are 
best  off  are  the  ones  whose  aim  it  has  been 
to  produce  good  work,  work  such  as  they 
might  always  feel  did  them  credit,  and 
who  adhered  strictly  to  fair  prices — prices 
which  remunerated  them  in  a  fair  way  for 
the  labor  and  talent  which  they  bestowed 
upon  their  work. 

Any  sensible  individual,  if  he  stops  to 
reason,  will  see  that  it  is  a  mean  spirit  of 
rivalry,  which  can  only  end  in  short-lived 
success,  to  plant  yourself  beside  an  honest, 
well-established  photographer,  either  in 
city  or  country  town,  and,  by  cutting  prices, 
rob  him  of  a  share  of  his  well-earned  busi- 
ness. If  you  continue,  you  ruin  the  profits 
for  both.  If  you,  after  a  time,  remove,  to 
repeat  your  game  in  a  new  location,  what 
have  you  gained?  Surely,  nothing  in 
reputatioii;  and  the  expenses  of  bandying 
about  will  soon  have  eaten  up  your  misera- 
ble, scanty  profits.     If  it  becomes  neces- 


sary to  locate  yourself  in  the  vicinity  of 
others  of  your  craft,  honest,  good  price 
men,  or  cheap  men  let  them  be — ^keep 
your  prices  up,  and  let  your  competition 
with  them  be  in  the  excellence  of  the  work. 
Instead  of  doing  cheaper  work  than  they 
do,  do  better  work.  Let  the  competition 
be  a  best  man  competition,  and  not  a 
<* cheap  John*'  competition,  and,  if  you 
crowd  out  your  rival,  it  will  then  be  simply 
carrying  out  one  of  nature's  infallible  laws, 
namely,  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  photographer,  somewhat  like  the 
artist  painter,  should  not  espouse  his  busi- 
ness with  the  sole  view  to  making  money. 
If  his  aim  be  the  acquiring  of  a  fortune, 
he  should  choose  another  field  for  his 
talents.  A  few  instances  there  may  be 
wherein  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
has  been  acquired  even  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  by  photographers,  but  these 
must  be  looked  upon  decidedly  as  the  ex- 
ceptions and  not  as  the  rule.  Such  in- 
stances have  been  the  result  of  remarkable 
business  tact  and  skill,  and  fortunate  loca- 
tion, certainly  not  of  cheap  work. 


THE    CRAVING   FOR    BUSINESS. 


It  is  one  thing  to  get  orders,  another 
thing  to  execute  them  satisfactorily,  and  a 
totally  different  matter  to  make  a  profit  on 
them.  These  things  must  be  separate  and 
distinct  departments  of  any  well -organized 
business  entrusted  to  men  who  have  special 
gifts  in  each  of  these  directions.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  a  traveller  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  his  orders  and  be 
responsible  for  bringing  them  out  at  a 
profit  At  any  rate,  it  would  very  soon 
dull  all  his  abilities  for  getting  orders. 
Equally  foolish  would  it  be  to  expect  a 
man  who  may  have  splendid  gifts  for 
organization  indoors,  to  go  out  with  any 
chance  of  success  outdoors  in  search  of 
orders.  Again,  how  futile  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that  a  cashier  or  an  estimating 
clerk  would  make  any  success  as  a  can- 
vasser, or  even  as  the  manager  of  any 
of  the  executive  departments  of  a  ware- 
house or  factory.  With  his  mind  full 
of  niceties  of  figures,  he  would  lose  the 
chance  of  getting  an  order  while  he  was 
weighing  the  chance  ot  making  a  profit. 


and  his  soul  would  rebel  against  the  idea 
of  suffering  a  loss  in  order  to  make  a  gain 
in  some  other  direction. 

There  are  occasions  in  commercial  life 
when  those  who  run  a  business  must  stand 
by  with  equanimity  and  see  a  serious  loss 
going  on  which  cannot  be  checked,  except 
to  the  injury  and  future  detriment  of  the 
concern.  This  can  only  be  tolerated  in 
the  case  of  a  man  of  strong  character  and 
with  the  reputation  of  past  achievements, 
not  simply  the  dreamer  who  imagines  he 
can  go  on  losing  money  indefinitely  to 
realize  imaginative  future  profits.  The 
man  who  knows  his  own  strength  can  bear 
a  loss  with  an  easy  spirit,  bearing  in  mind 
the  counsel :  *  *  Whatsoever  thou  taketh  in 
hand,  remember  the  end,  and  thou  shall 
never  do  amiss. ' ' 

It  is  a  true  and  invariable  law  of  nature, 
which  we  find  exemplified  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences,  as  well  as  on 
every  side  of  our  social  life,  that  there 
never  can  be  a  gain  without  some  con- 
tingent  loss.     In    chemistry   we   ask   for 
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more  potency  of  chemical  action,  and 
when  we  get  it  we  find  the  gain  is  almost 
neutralized  by  some  complicated  reaction. 
In  mechanics  we  ask  for  more  speed,  but 
to  attain  it  we  lose  in  power  and  in  direct- 
ness of  action.  In  electricity  we  ask  for 
more  intensity,  and  what  we  gain  in  some 
directions  we  lose  in  efficiency  in  others. 
And  so  it  is  in  ^business,  the  study  of  loss  is 
equally  as  important  as  the  gain  ;  even  so 
is  it  in  our  individual  life  that  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth  and  influence  is  not  with- 
out its  disadvantages.  Happiness  does  not 
alone  lie  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  and 
many  a  man  who  has  gathered  in  the  fruit 
of  his  life  labor  has  found  it  to  be  only 
as  sour  apples.  The  only  true  happiness 
is  the  absence  of  everything  that  tends  to 
make  a  man  unhappy,  and  money  will  not 
purchase  that  immunity.  It  will  not  ease  the 
troubled  conscience,  nor  allay  bodily  pain, 
nor  bring  sleep  to  the  restless.  '*  Can  gold 
calm  passion,  or  make  reason  thine  ?  Can 
we  dig  p)eace  or  wisdom  from  the  mine  ?* ' 

The  craving  for  business  is  in  some  men 
as  the  insatiable  desire  for  wealth.  They 
cannot  bear  to  lose  an  order,  however  un- 
profitable, and  thus  the  gain  of  the  order 
is  too  often  a  minus  quantity.  The  man 
who  craves  for  orders  at  any  price  is  not 
far  removed  from  the  miser  craving  for 
gold.  Nothing  can  be  said  against  pushful 
determination  to  get  orders,  but  the  man 
who  carries  it  to  the  extreme  must  either 
rob  himself  or  his  firm  of  the  due  rewards 
of  business,  or  must  resort  to  deception 
and  intrigue  in  order  to  make  up  his  profits. 
It  no  doubt  requires  a  firm  will  to  let  an 
order  go  by,  but  the  man  who  can  do  it 
will  be  the  gainer  in  the  long  run,  not  only 
in  pocket,  but  probably  also  in  self-respect. 

It  also  requires  a  sound  judgment  to  de- 
termine when  to  forego  an  order  which  is 
just  on  the  border-land  between  profit  and 
loss,  and  the  experience  which  will  enable 
one  to  determine  this  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  thorough  grasp  of  detail  and  sound 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  giving  esti- 
mates nothing  should  be  left  to  guesswork, 
but  should  be  based  on  careful  calculation. 
Then,  if  it  comes  to  competitive  bargain- 
ing, you  know  where  you  are  and  how  far 
yon  can  go.  When  labor  and  material 
are  in  question,  it  is  only  the  firm  which 
has  its  men  thoroughly  in  hand,  and  know- 


ing their  capabilities  and  their  economy  of 
working,  that  can  hope  to  compete.  When  it 
is  a  question  of  the  sale  of  a  commodity  for 
which  there  is  a  market  price,  it  is  the  firm 
whose  financial  resources  and  business  sys- 
tem are  the  best  that  is  likely  to  get  the 
order.  It  amounts  to  this,  then,  the  better 
organized  a  business  is  the  better  it  is  able 
to  compete,  and  when  it  comes  to  esti- 
mating against  a  firm  of  equal  standing, 
the  chances  of  getting  orders  are  fairly 
equal.  When  you  are  pitted  against  the 
reckless  estimator,  it  is  better  to  be  without 
the  work  than  to  try  and  get  it  at  a  price 
which  figures  at  a  loss  on  your  estimate. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  certain  work  which 
is  speculative  and  doubtful,  it  is  open  to 
consideration  whether  to  take  on  the  job 
on  chance  of  being  able  to  make  a  better 
profit  than  anticipated.  Circumstances 
will  largely  influence  this;  it  may  even 
pay  to  lose,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  in  order  to  secure  a  gain  in  some 
other  way.  But  it  is  senseless  and  suicidal 
to  accept  orders  at  any  price  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  you  are  told  your  com- 
petitor is  lower. 

What  is  the  use  of  toiling  and  worrying 
merely  to  get  orders  ?  Businesses  exist  for 
making  a  profit,  not  for  making  a  show. 
You  don't  work  for  fun  or  to  please  nice 
customers.  Your  business  has  got  to  bring 
in  sufficient  money  to  prevent  you  from 
feeling  the  want  of  that  commodity — ^just 
sufficient  to  make  you  feel  sure  of  your 
position  and  to  place  you  above  those 
small  schemes  and  struggling  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  to  pass  their  exist- 
ence. Sufficient  for  the  present  and 
enough  for  the  rainy  day  should  be  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  When  you  have 
got  that  you  can  rest  on  your  oars  and 
glide  idly  down  the  stream  of  life,  leaving 
others  to  go  on  struggling  among  the 
rocks  and  rapids. 

How  often  do  we  see  men  doing  appar- 
ently a  big  business,  yet  making  nothing 
for  themselves,  slaving  on  year  after  year 
to  make  a  bigger  turnover,  yet  never  gain- 
ing an  additional  farthing  toward  their  own 
personal  comfort,  chained  to  their  task, 
and  doomed,  like  Sisyphus,  to  **  everlast- 
ing hope,'*  always  rolling  the  stone  uphill, 
yet  never  reaching  the  top  1 — Penrose' s 
Process  Work, 


HINTS   AND   GOSSIP. 


BY    F.    HOPE. 


It  is  fortunate  that  "fraternity*'  is 
dinned  into  us  so  assiduously,  otherwise 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  hate  my  nearest 
rival  in  this  city.  Of  course,  I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  am  the  better  photographer,  but 
he  has  just  made  a  hit,  and  my  nose  is  out 
of  joint  in  consequence.  One  of  our  Sen- 
ators hasi  been  in  the  town  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  I  obtained  a  sitting  from  him 
and  exposed  six  plates.  The  Senator  is 
affable  and  long  suffering,  and  I  believe 
the  other  man  used  four  boxes  of  plates  on 
him.  It  was  chance -work — oh,  yes;  but 
out  of  the  fifty  exposures  he  has  fluked  or 
hit  on  two  good  pictures,  better  than  any 
one  of  my  six.  I  have  withdrawn  my  pic- 
tures from  my  window,  and  he  scores 
as  an  "artist  photographer.**  We  are 
often  and  truthfully  told  that  it  is  the 
everyday  work  which  makes  a  solid  reputa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  wise  business  man 
will  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  keeping 
his  name  favorably  before  the  public. 
Many  people  will  see  these  portraits  of  the 
Senator,  and  as  they  discuss  matters  photo- 
graphic they  won't  forget  to  mention  the 
fact  that  old  man  Stanard  charges  50  cents 
a  dozen  more  than  his  competitor.  And 
why  should  they  pay  that  extra  half-dollar 
when  next  they  go  to  the  photographer  ? 

Some  couple  of  years  ago  I  got  ahead  of 
this  same  neighbor  through — ^shall  I  say — 
a  little  lack  of  tact  on  his  part.  I  believe 
neither  in  price-cutting  nor  in  being  brow- 
beaten, but  there  are  times  when  one  may 
live  too  literally  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  of  independence.  It  was  the  common 
case  of  a  lady  who  simply  wasn't  pleased 
with  some  photographs.  Why  the  pictures 
were  displeasing,  Heaven  only  knows  (un- 
less possibly  the  lady  herself  knows,  which 
is  improbable).  But  the  photographer  was 
altogether  too  logical.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  pictures  were  good  likenesses  and  good 
photography;  "and  therefore,  madam,  if 
I  repeat  the  sitting,  and  for  no  fault  of 
mine,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  I  make  a 
second  charge. ' '  In  the  end  the  lady  came 
to  my  studio  with  a  wild  tale  of  iniquity 
about  the  other  man,  and,  as  the  fates 
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would  have  it,  my  work,  which  was  proba- 
bly no  better  than  the  rejected  work, 
pleased.  Now  this  lady  had  been  a  steady 
customer,  and  without  any  wish  to  be  un- 
just— she  simply  did  not  like  her  pictures. 
I  think  that  in  such  a  case  the  wisest  plan 
would  have  been  to  endeavor  to  satisfy  the 
customer,  rather  than  to  niggle  too  par- 
ticularly for  the  pound  of  flesh.  Indeed, 
if  we  charge  a  fair  price  for  our  work,  it  is 
well  (without  losing  sight  of  the  business 
end)  to  sometimes  let  the  artist  show 
rather  than  the  tradesman. 

Do  you  keep  a  daily  paper  in  your  re- 
ception-room ?  I  for  years  placed  my 
paper  on  a  table  in  the  room,  and  one 
fine  day  the  opposition  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor called  at  the  studio.  He  picked  up 
the  paper  and  laughed.  Since  then  I  have 
taken  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
papers. 

It  has  been  said  that  photographers  are 
the  most  unprogressive  of  mortals,  but  I 
think  that  any  man  who  knows  them  will 
rather  marvel  at  the  way  in  which  they 
advance  with  or  ahead  of  the  times.  I 
have  followed  the  modern  ideas,  although 
I  am  getting  an  old  stager,  and  have  very 
much  curtailed  my  retouching.  I  like  to 
soften  some  shadows,  though  I  avoid  many 
of  them  by  care  under  the  skylight,  and  I 
like  to  slightly  flatter  my  lady  sitters.  I 
do  not  follow  the  new  photography-  I  can 
make  some  fair  imitations  of  good  new 
work,  and  could  doubtless  flatter  myself  that 
I  could  turn  out  either  style  as  required  ;  but 
I  have  followed  the  old  photography  too 
long,  and  will  stay  by  it  while  it  stays  by 
me.  It  is  rather  a  wonder  to  me,  when 
platinotype  paper  is  so  badly  worked  by  so 
many  printers,  that  ladies  are  content  to 
have  their  photographs  upon  it.  I  think 
that  either  printers  will  have  to  be  more 
painstaking  in  their  work,  or  else  there 
will  be  a  revulsion  in  favor  of  glossy 
or  i^ery  fine  mat  paper.  Semi-rough 
papers  came  in  not  because  of  art,  but 
because  of  fashion.  Aristocracy  wanted 
something  different  from  the  democracy, 
and   the   latter  went   for   gloss.      But   if 
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work  other  than  the  best  is  turned  out 
there  will  be  another  veer  of  fashion.  The 
**  advanced  anaateur**  (some  of  him)  does 
very  interesting  work,  but  it  is  not  pro- 
fessional portraiture,  and  in  spite  of  the 
many  eulogistic  things  said  about  it,  it  will 
never  be  a  menace,  though  if  its  votaries 
are  observant,  some  of  them  may  merge 
their  work  into  professional.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  old 
London  cabman  who  drove  a  cab  for  sixty 


years.  He  said  that  *  buses  and  railroads 
and  electric  cars  had  all  been  prophesied 
as  sure  death  to  cabs,  but  in  spite  of  them 
all,  and  of  the  coming  automobile,  the  cab 
still  flourishes.  So  it  is  with  photography  ; 
in  spite  of  ** processes'*  and  general 
cheapening ;  in  spite  of  the  amateur  and 
the  incompetent,  professional  work  not 
only  holds  its  own,  but  continues  to  grow 
ever  broader  and  more  remunerative  and 
more  honorable. 


REDUCING  HARSH  CONTRASTS. 


There  are  many  ways  of  ** faking*' 
contrasty  negatives.  Some  workers  have 
an  absolute  genius  for  varnishing,  or  mask- 
ing, or  in  some  way  working  over  the  glass 
back  of  the  negative,  with  intent  to  keep 
the  light  away  from  the  dark  shadows,  and 
so  give  dense  high  lights  a  chance  of  print- 
ing through.  But  to  many  the  work  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  where  sharp  lines  divide 
the  lights  and  shadows — as  is  so  very  often 
the  case  in  interior  work — they .  find  that 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  interposing  be- 
tween the  film  and  the  masking  prevents 
fine  clear-cut  lines  of  difference.  If  only 
it  were  a  film  negative,  with  its  negligible 
thickness ;  or  if  the  working  could  only  be 
done  on  the  film  itself,  instead  of  on  the 
glass  support,  the  work  might  be  so  much 
more  delicate. 

It  is  this  latter  plan  that  I  am  going  to 
suggest.  Given  a  steady  hand — no  steadier 
than  is  required  on  the  back  of  a  negative 
— and  the  work  is  not  difficult.  In  brief, 
the  plan  is  to  first  stain  the  negative  and 
then  locally  clear  it  over  the  dense  parts. 


Let  the  negative  be  quite  free  from  finger- 
marks or  other  grease  spots,  and  lay  it  in  a 
solution  of  sal-soda,  to  which  some  pyro  has 
been  added.  Do  not  make  the  solution 
strong  enough  to  frill  the  negative.  The 
solution  will  very  quickly  oxidize,  and  the 
negative  may  be  laid  in  it  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  or  until  it  is  stained  a  deep 
yellow.  Rinse  it,  and  when  dry  lay  it  in 
a  retouching  desk,  so  tilted  as  to  bring  the 
film  flat.  The  stain  is  now  removed  from 
the  dense  parts  of  the  negative  by  a  strong 
solution  of  citric  acid  applied  with  a  very 
fine  sable-brush.  Have  a  few  small  scraps 
of  blotting-paper  on  hand,  to  take  up  the 
acid  from  any  part  sufficiently  reduced,  or 
from  any  part  where  it  should  not  be.  Do 
not  let  the  brush  be  too  heavily  charged 
with  the  liquid,  or  it  may  over-run  in  some 
places.  Better  to  go  over  the  ground  two 
or  three  times,  if  necessary.  When  suf- 
ficiently reduced,  wash  well.  A  yellow 
stain  thus  placed  in  thin  shadows  will  prove 
a  wonderful  help  to  the  printing  value  of  a 
negative. — G.  W.  B. 
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BY   GEORGE   E.    BROWN. 


I  DISLIKE  chemical  gymnastics — espe- 
cially when  the  performance  takes  place 
on  die  gelatine  film  of  the  lantern  plate. 
Therefore,  in  the  methods  which  I  am 
going  to  recommend  to  the  slide-maker 
who  wishes  to  suit  the  color  of  his  slide  to 
the  subject,  I  shall  not  mention  any  which 
call  for  a  whole  string  of  operations;  and 


the  reader  will  not  lose  anything  on  that 
account,  for  the  colors  obtainable  with  the 
processes  described  below  range  from  warm 
black  to  the  red  that  is  called  Bartolozzi. 
I  will  assume  that  the  reader  knows  enough 
about  slide-making  to  be  able  to  produce 
transparencies  a  little  thin  and  flat,  or  a 
little  hard  and  dense,  at  will.     He  should 
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pay  particular  care  to  thorough  fixing  and 
ample  washing ;  but  he  is  not  likely  to  go 
wrong  on  these  points,  for  the  film  of  the 
lantern  plate  is  so  thin  that  the  fixation 
and  washing  are  very  soon  complete. 

With  the  ordinary  mercury  solution  as 
used  for  the  intensification  of  negatives, 
followed  by  some  other  darkening  bath,  a 
large  number  of  pleasing  tones  are  readily 
obtainable.  For  these  the  slide  should  be 
fully  exposed  and  a  little  thin.  Bleach  in 
the  mercury  solution  until  the  back  and 
front  of  the  slide  are  white,  wash  for  half 
an  hour  or  so,  and  place  in  one  or  other  of 
the  following : 

Washing  soda  (lo  per  cent,  solution) 
gives  a  reddish-brown  tone. 

Soda  sulphite  (lo  per  cent,  solution) 
gives  a  warm  black  tone. 

Hypo  (20  per  cent,  solution — /.  ^.,  ordi- 
nary clean  fixing-bath)  gives  a  brown 
tone. 

Lime-water  gives  a  purplish -brown 
color.  Lime-water  is  made  by  shaking  up 
some  quick-lime  with  a  fairly  large  quantity 
of  water — say  about  a  quart  to  a  teaspoonful 
of  lime — letting  the  milky  mixture  stand, 
and  using  the  clear  liquid. 

After  either  of  the  above,  the  slide  is 
washed  for  a  few  minutes. 

Gold  toning  after  bleaching  with  mer- 
cury gives  some  very  charming  colors. 
The  slide  should  be  of  the  usual  density. 
After  bleaching  as  above,  tone  in  a  sulpho- 
cyanide  bath  made  as  follows  : 


Chloride  of  Gold 
Sulphocyanlde  of  AmmoDiA 
Water        .... 


xgr. 

10  grs. 

a  02s. 


In  this  bath  the  slide  will  gradually  tone, 
passing  from  a  warm  brown  to  blue.  I 
will  make  a  slight  digression  to  point  out 
an  effective  use  of  this  method.  It  is  in 
the  case  of  pictures  of  snow  and  ice,  in 
which  one  wants  to  get  the  blueness  of  the 
ice  contrasted  against  the  other  parts  of 
the  picture.  Tone  in  this  bath,  and  arrest 
the  process  when  the  high  lights — the  ice 
and  snow — are  just  reaching  the  blue. 
The  heavier  shadows  will  still  be  dark 
brown  or  purplish -brown.  For  Swiss 
scenery  and  the  like,  this  double  toning 
is  a  distinctly  valuable  addition  to  one's 
methods. 

Mercury  chloride  alone,  without  any 
after-solution,  gives  a  very  good  brown  tone, 


which,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is 
quite  permanent  in  the  lantern  and  out 
of  it.  The  slide  may  be  slightly  thin  and 
soft. 

Now  I  come  to  a  toning  process  of  which 
I  am  very  fond  indeed.  It  is  the  acme  of 
simplicity,  and  though  many  variants  of  it 
have  been  recommended  by  the  gymnast- 
ically  inclined,  I  do  not  fancy  they  are  any 
improvement  on  the  original  formulae  of 
Mr.  Wellbome  Piper.     These  are : 


Stock  Solution. 


Potass.  Bichromate 


10  grs.  per  oz. 


The  various  tones  are  obtained  by  add- 
ing a  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  com- 
pound to  this  bichromate  solution,  thus 
converting  the  silver  image  into  chloride, 
bromide,  or  iodide,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  make  the  bath  for  chloride  tones, 
add  80  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  10 
ounces  of  stock  solution.  Place  the  slide 
in  this  until  the  whole  film  changes  to  a 
cream  or  pale  yellow  color.  This  it  does 
in  a  few  seconds.  Rinse  under  the  tap  for 
a  few  moments,  and  transfer  to  a  weak 
solution  of  potass,  metabisulphite ;  strength 
does  not  matter  much — a  few  crystals  in 
half  a  pint  of  water  answer  the  purpose. 
The  bleached  slide  remains  here  for  a  little 
while — /.  e.y  until  the  yellow  bichromate 
stain  is  removed.  As  soon  as  the  high 
lights  appear  quite  white  when  the  slide  is 
laid  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  the  process 
is  continued  by  washing  the  plate  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  and  drying.  Now 
comes  the  last  part  of  the  process.  The 
tone  obtained  at  this  stage  alters  a  little 
when  the  slide  is  exposed  to  daylight; 
therefore  the  dry  transparency  is  stood  in 
a  window  for  a  day  or  two  and  exposed, 
back  and  front,  until  the  point  is  reached 
beyond  which  no  further  action  takes  place. 
They  can,  if  desired,  be  masked  and  bound 
before  being  thus  exposed. 

To  make  the  bath  for  bromide  tones,  5 
grains  of  potass,  bromide  and  8  drops 
of  strong  nitric  acid  are  added  to  i  ounce 
of  stock  bichromate  solution,  llie  iodide 
bath  is  similarly  made  by  using  potass, 
iodide  (which  is  a  very  expensive  salt,  by 
the  way,  and  should  only  be  purchased  as 
required,  for  it  does  not  keep  well)  in 
place  of  the  bromide. 
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Now,  the  excellent  feature  about  these 
three  baths  is  that  they  soften  down  or 
mellow  the  transparency  in  a  very  pleasing 
way,  which  it  is  difficult  to  exactly  describe. 
Greater  transparency  is  given  to  the  shad- 
ows, as  may  be  very  markedly  seen  by 
toning  only  half  of  a  slide.  For  slides  from 
under-exposed  snapshots,  which  usually  suf- 
fer from  hard,  black  shadows,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly useful,  and  there  is  no  objection 
whatever  to  it  on  the  score  of  permanency. 
The  tones  vary  somewhat  with  the  brand 
of  plate,  but  the  general  tendency  is  as 
follows : 


Chloride 
Bromide 
Iodide  . 


Warm  Brown 
Cool  Gray 
Brown 


The  iodide  tone  does  not  alter  on  ex- 
posure to  light,  so  that  in  this  case  ''sun- 
ning" is  unnecessary.  The  bromide  tone 
is  a  particularly  fresh  gray,  something  like 
a  salt  platinum  print — a  tone  which  it  is 
difficult  to  get  by  direct  development.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  process  softens  con- 
trasts slightly,  and  if  the  slide  is  made 
specially  for  toning  in  this  way,  it  should 
have  a  little  extra  pluck. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing  is  a 
process  which  I  have  used  a  good  deal.  It 
gives  a  fine  transparent  brown  tone,  but 
does  not  soften  down  the  slide  as  does  the 
haloid  method.  The  formula  is  that  of 
Milton  B.  Punnett.     Prepare — 


Potass.  Bichromate 

.    as  grs. 

Common  Salt 

.    50   '• 

Alnm     .... 

.    80  " 

Nitric  Acid  (pure,  strong) 

.    25  mms. 

Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.,  1.8) 

.     50    '• 

Water   .... 

.     10  ozs. 

Dissolve  in  the  order  given,  and  immerse 
the  fixed  and  well -washed  slide.  It  rapidly 
bleaches.  Rinse  it  a  few  seconds  in  clean 
water,  and  pour  over  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  in  water.  I  am 
free  to  admit  the  rank  offence  of  this  after- 
liquid  ;  but  the  results  are  worth  the  trouble 
of  keeping  the  liquid  well  stoppered,  and 
using  it  where  the  hydrogen  sulphide  which 
escapes  can  find  its  way  at  once  into  the 
open  air.  Solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
can  be  obtained  of  large  chemists.  It  does 
not  keep  unaltered  for  very  long,  but  the 
milkiness  which  gradually  makes  its  appear- 
ance does  no. more  harm  than  to  make  its 


action  a  little  slower.  A  few  minutes 
washing  afterward  completes  the  process, 
and,  in  my  experience,  the  results  are  per- 
manent, as,  indeed,  they  should  be,  for  the 
image  consists  of  silver  sulphide. 

I  now  pass  to  toning  with  uranium  and 
with  copper.  These  methods  have  the 
good  points  that  they  take  place  in  one 
solution,  and  that  the  color  gradually 
passes  from  black  to  red,  so  that  one  can 
get  quite  a  number  of  different  colors  with 
the  same  bath. 

To  make  the  uranium  toning  bath,  dis- 
solve uranium  nitrate  and  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  separately  in  water — 5  grains  per 
ounce.  Mix  equal  parts  of  these  two  solu- 
tions, and  to  each  ounce  add  20  minims  of 
acetic  acid.  The  well-washed  slide  is 
placed  in  this  solution.  The  color  rapidly 
changes,  being  first  warm  black,  then 
chocolate,  then  brown,  reddish -brown, 
and  finally  red.  At  any  stage  the  process 
is  arrested  by  removing  the  slide  and  set- 
ting in  a  large  dish  of  water.  It  is  best  not 
to  rinse  under  the  tap,  because  hard  water 
affects  the  toned  images  and  causes  patches. 
Immersion  in  a  large  dish  through  which  a 
slow  stream  of  water  is  flowing  is  best.  As 
soon  as  the  high  lights  are  free  from  yellow 
stain  set  aside  to  dry.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  yellow  stain  to  go.  A 
very  weak  bath  of  carbonate  of  soda 
(washing  soda)  will  remove  it,  but  re- 
member that  it  will  remove  the  tone  as 
well ;  therefore,  plunge  in  the  alkaline  bath 
for  a  moment  only,  and  at  once  remove  to 
a  dish  of  clean  water. 

Uranium  offers  a  ready  means  of  reliev- 
ing the  monotony  of  a  series  of  slides 
made  from  line  drawings.  The  earlier 
stages  of  the  process  should  be  utilized, 
for  the  warm  blacks,  brown -blacks,  and 
chocolate-browns  are  very  suitable  to  many 
subjects,  and  are  a  welcome  change  among 
slides  illustrating  a  story  or  history. 

The  most  vivid  red  obtainable  with 
uranium  is  got  by  toning  the  slide  as  far  as 
possible,  rinsing,  and  placing  in  Farmer's 
reducer.  The  silver  image  is  thus  dissolved 
away,  and  the  pure  uranium  image  left. 

A  very  fine  green  tone  is  given  by  toning 
in  the  ordinary  uranium  bath  to  an  orange, 
and  placing  direct  in — 


Ferric  Chloride 
Water 


I  OS. 
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Uranium  intensifies  very  considerably  as 
well  as  tones,  so  that  thin  slides  with  all 
detail,  but  no  great  density,  are  the  best. 

Ferguson's  copper  toning  process,  which 
is  now  quite  well  established  in  application 
to  bromide  papers,  is  very  suited  to  lantern 
slides.  Make  three  lo  per  cent,  solutions 
of  (i)  copper  sulphate,  (2)  p>otass.  ferri- 
cyanide,  and  (3)  potass,  citrate.  To  make 
the  toning  bath,  take — 


Copper  Sulphate  Sol.      . 
Potass.  Ferricyanide  Sol. 
Potass.  Nitrate  Sol. 
Water    .... 


35  ▼ols. 

30  " 
250  '• 
300     * 


This  mixed  solution,  which  is  about  half 
the  strength  originally  recommended  by 
Mr.  Ferguson,  is  used  as  soon  as  mixed ; 
it  keeps  only  a  few  minutes.  Those  who 
want  to  experiment  can  obtain  the  salts 
ready  prepared  in  "tabloid'*  form.  The 
stages  through  which  the  slide  passes  some- 
what resembles  those  of  uranium  toning, 
but  the  image  is  more  transparent,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  start  with  a  thinner 
slide  than  usual.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
staining  of  the  high  lights,  or  should  be 
none,  if  the  chemicals  have  been  mixed  in 
the  correct  proportion.  Any  staining  in- 
dicates deficiency  of  citrate.  Warm  black, 
brown,   reddish -brown,  and   brilliant  red 


are  some  colors  at  which  the  action  can 
be  arrested. 

Still  another  toning  process  is  worth  a 
place  among  these  notes,  because  the  reader 
may  already  be  using  it  for  bromide  prints 
without  having  thought  of  applying  it  to 
slides,  and  that  is  the  alum-hypo  method 
introduced  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  some  years 
ago.     Take 


Hypo 
Alum 


4  OS. 
I  oz 


and  dissolve  in 
Roiling  Water  . 


-   3a  OSS. 


Use  this  mixture  cold  in  a  trough  in 
which  the  slides  can  be  placed  vertically. 
Toning  is  slow,  some  hours  being  needed 
to  get  the  brown  tone  given  by  the  alum- 
hypo  mixture;  but  the  slides  require  no 
attention  beyond  an  occasional  agitation 
of  the  bath. 

In  conclusion,  do  not  rest  content  with 
the  appearance  of  the  slide  as  you  hold  it 
up  to  a  light  in  a  window.  You  will  be 
deceived.  Its  appearance  on  the  screen  is 
frequently  very  different,  especially  in  the 
case  of  processes  like  uranium  or  mercury, 
where  the  deposit  is  rather  opaque. —  Tlu 
Photographic  News, 
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Burning  by  Becquerel  Rays.  It  has 
been  recently  announced  in  the  Comptes 
Rendus  that  the  invisible  rays  emitted  by 
radium  have  an  active  effect  upon  the 
human  skin.  It  is  well  known  that  X-rays, 
if  sufficiently  intense  and  in  sufficiently  long 
duration  of  exposure,  exercise  a  destruc- 
tive action  upon  the  skin,  which  peels  off 
and  leaves  an  open  sore  that  is  slow  to  heal. 
Recently,  Walkoff  and  Giesel  observed  a 
similar  action  exerted  by  radium.  Mr.  H. 
Becquerel  now  describes  the  effects  noted 
by  him  on  his  own  person.  He  carried  a 
few  decigrammes  of  radiferous  radium -chlor- 
ide, inside  a  small  sealed  tube,  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket  for  a  total  length  of  time 
amounting  to  about  six  hours.  In  ten  days 
a  red  mark,  corresponding  in  position  to 
the  location  of  the  tube,  developed  on  his 
skin.  It  was  followed  by  peeling  and 
suppuration,  and  the  sore  did  not  heal  for 


a  month.  This  will  add  one  more  to  the 
cheerful  list  of  possible  skin  diseases  that 
civilization  enables  us  to  classify,  develop, 
and  diagnose.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary- 
sun -burning  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  about  this  time  of 
year,  and  is  sought  by  giddy  girls  or  callow 
boys,  we  have  arc-light  burns,  X-ray  bums, 
and  Becquerel -ray  bums.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  action  in  each  of  these  cases  is 
similar,  but  a  careful  comparative  investi- 
gation into  the  differences  of  action  would 
probably  be  both  useful  and  interesting. 
While  the  sun  bums  at  a  distance  of  ninety- 
odd  millions  of  miles,  the  arc  light  and 
Crooke*s  tube  act  at  a  few  centimetres,  and 
radium  at  a  few  millimetres. — Electrical 
World, 

Photographing  the  Duration  of  a  IVink. 
A    German   scientist   has    given  another 
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proof  of  the  painstaking  nature  of  his  race 
in  obtaining  perfect  accuracy  and  the  most 
minute  detail  of  all  things.  This  savant 
has  measured  the  time  that  is  occupied  by 
a  wink.  He  used  a  special  photographic 
apparatus  and  fixed  a  piece  of  white  paper 
on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  for  a  mark.  He 
found  that  the  lid  descends  quickly  and 
rests  a  little  at  the  bottom  movement. 
Then  it  rises  more  slowly  than  it  fell. 

The  mean  duration  of  the  downward 
movement  was  from  .075  to  .091  of  a 
second.  The  time  from  the  instant  the 
eye  rested  till  it  closed  varied  from  0.15 
to  0.17  of  a  second.  In  rising  the  lid 
took  0.17  of  a  second.  The  wink  was  com- 
pleted in  0.4  of  a  second. 

Mezzotints.  Messrs.  Lafayette,  Limited, 
the  eminent  British  photographers,  who 
have  just  perfected  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
printing  process,  by  which  photographs 
may  be  given  all  the  characteristics  of 
mezzotint  prints  of  the  period  of  Lawrence, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  their  brilliant 
contemporaries,  are  to  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated on  their  striking  achievement. 
The  clients  of  the  firm  are  now  in  the 
privileged  position  of  having  their  orders 
wholly,  or  partly,  executed  by  this  charm- 
ing new  method.  Some  specimens  of 
portraits  taken  by  the  new  process  which 
have  been  shown  reach  a  very  high  level 
of  art,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  finest  products  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  old  engravers. 

Lantern  Slides  Showing  Stereoscopic 
Relief.  The  desirability  oif  making  lan- 
tern-slide projections — landscapes,  build- 
ings, portraits,  etc. ,  so  as  to  give  the  effect 
of  natural  relief,  is  universally  admitted, 
but  thus  far  no  single  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  object  has  been  suggested. 
The  superposition  of  two  pictures  of  the 
same  subject  on  the  slide,  one  outlined  in 
red  and  the  other  in  blue,  which  when 
projected  on  the  screen  are  slightly  *  *  out 
of  register,"  and  which  are  examined 
through  specially  prepared  spectacles  of  red 
and  blue  glass,  affords  perhaps  the  simplest 
way  of  accomplishing  the  result,  but  the 
method  is  nevertheless  complicated. 

Another  ingenious  optical  artifice  for 
giving  the  stereoscopic  effect  with  lantern 


projectors  is  the  following :  a  slotted  disk 
is  rapidly  rotated  before  two  lanterns,  by 
which  the  views  are  projected  on  the  screen 
in  rapid  alternation.  The  observer  looks 
at  the  pictures  through  other  slots  cut  on 
the  rim  of  the  disk  in  such  manner  that 
the  right  eye  sees  only  the  picture  from  the 
lantern  on  the  right  and  the  left  eye  that 
projected  by  the  left  lantern.  By  this 
device,  it  is  said,  if  the  rotation  of  the  disk 
be  made  sufficiently  rapid,  the  stereoscopic 
effect  is  produced  without  any  perceptible 
flickering. — Franklin  Institute  JoumaL 

A  Method  of  Blocking  Out.  Where 
only  a  few  copies  are  required  from  a 
negative,  and  it  is  desired  to  block  out  the 
sky,  background  or  any  other  portion,  an 
easy  and  effective  method  of  doing  so  is  to 
light  a  piece  of  camphor  and  allow  the 
smoke  from  it  to  deposit  all  over  the  glass 
side  of  the  negative.  A  fine,  black,  opaque 
coating  of  carbon  is  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner, the  part  which  is  required  to  print 
being  then  carefully  wiped  out,  leaving  the 
soot  on  the  other  portion  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  light.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
abstain  from  touching  the  black  with  the 
fingers,  otherwise  the  coating  will  be 
removed  from  the  part  which  is  touched, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
smoking  process.  A  slightly  damp  camel' s- 
hair  brush  may  be  used  for  fine  work,  such 
as  is  necessary  around  trees  at  the  sky-line. 
The  brush  when  in  use  should  be  frequently 
wiped. 

Defective  Negatives  Through  Slow  Dry- 
ing. The  drying  of  negatives  in  damp 
weather  is  attended  with  many  difficulties 
and  is  sometimes  very  prolonged.  This  leads 
to  defects — apart  from  their  liability  to  dus- 
tiness— which  do  not  occur  if  the  plates  are 
dried  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  last 
patch  to  dry  on  a  negative  will  in  some  cases 
be  found  to  be  denser  than  the  portions  in 
which  drying  took  place  more  rapidly. 
Negatives  developed  with  hydroquinone 
seem  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  this 
defect. 

The  probable  cause  of  this  is  the  occur- 
rence of  some  kind  of  decomposition  of  the 
gelatine,  which  will  not  take  place  if  the 
negatives  are  dried  off  rapidly  by  the  use 
of  a  bath  of  methylated  spirit.     Another 
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remedy  is  to  use  the  specially  prepared  fluf- 
less  blotting-paper  which  is  obtainable  from 
photographic  dealers.  By  blotting  off  the 
surface  water  the  negative  will  dry  evenly 
and  will  not  suffer  from  the  above  mentioned 
defect. 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography.  'I'he 
useful  series  of  articles  on  this  topic  by 
John  A.  Hodges,  which  has  been  published 
in  The  Photo  Beacon  of  Chicago,  is  now 
obtainable  in  book  fortn;  price,  75  cents 
in  paper  covers;  cloth,  $1.00.  (Tennant 
&  Ward,  New  York. )  In  practical  infor- 
mation and  instructive  illustrations  this  little 
book  is  almost  ideal.  We  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  those  who  need  helpful  teach- 
ing on  its  subject. 

Re-discovered.  A  writer  in  the  News 
says :  "I  note  that  a  very  old  friend,  ferric 
sulphate,  is  trumpeted  forth  as  a  «<??£/ reducer. 
ITie  discoverer,  too,  claims  to  have  searched 
through  all  text-books  and  available  litera- 
ture to  find  any  mention  of  it.  Well,  let 
us  give  him  credit  for  good  intentions,  if 
not  good  execution.  Ferric  sulphate,  or 
persulphate  of  iron  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  was  used  in  the  old  collodion  days. 
Leaper,  in  his  Materia  Photographica 
(1894),  mentions  it ;  French  and  German 
writers  know  it;  and  MM.  Lumiere,  in 
their  famous  monograph  on  reducers  ( 1 900), 
describe  its  action  and  state — what  every- 
one who,  like  myself,  tried  it  years  ago 
know — that  it  is  not  practicable  for  gela- 
tine negatives  because  of  the  enormous  ten- 
dency to  the  reduction  of  basic  iron  salts 
in  the  gelatine  and  the  alteration  of  the 
color  of  the  silver  image,  which  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  gauge  what  effect  the 
reduction  will  have  on  the  printing  quali- 
ties of  the  negative.  MM.  Lumiere's 
monograph  will  give  the  would-be  discov- 
erer of  new  reducers  plenty  of  choice  of 
old  and  little  known  ones  which  can  be 
furbished  up.*' 

The  American  School  of  Photography^  by 
correspondence,  Scranton,  Pa.,  is,  we  learn, 
meeting  with  unusual  success.  The  object 
of  the  new  institution,  of  which  an  old 
subscriber,  Mr.  J.  B.  Schreiver,  is  the  prac- 
tical director,  is  to  develop  and  put  into 
operation  an  efficient  system  for  imparting 


by  mail  a  thorough  knowledge  of  art  and 
photography,  also  the  teaching  of  the  com- 
mercial arts  as  applied  to  the  production 
of  pictures  with  crayon,  pastel,  water-col- 
ors, pen  and  ink,  or  in  miniature  fomi. 
The  American  School  of  Art  and  Photog- 
raphy is  the  pioneer  in  the  teaching  of 
these  arts  by  mail.  The  staff  of  instruc- 
tors, directed  by  Mr.  Schriever,  are  artists 
of  ripe  experience  in  their  special  lines. 
The  school  differs  from  all  others  in  being 
the  only  institution  in  the  world  engaged 
in  supplying  the  public  with  the  products 
of  the  art  it  teaches.  The  departments  of 
professional  photography,  amateur  photog- 
raphy, commercial  arts,  illustrating,  etc., 
are  all  in  charge  of  competent  instructors. 
In  constant  communication  with  them  the 
student  is  at  once  placed  in  touch  with 
points  of  the  greatest  artistic  and  commer- 
cial value,  saving  the  ambitious  profitless 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  theoretical  re- 
search by  immediate  direction  of  earnest 
effort  toward  the  destination  of  practical 
results  by  the  shortest  route.  Apprentice- 
ship in  a  studio  offers  meagre  opportunities 
to  an  ambitious  person,  even  after  years  of 
faithful  work,  as  the  busy  photographer 
has  little  time  or  inclination  to  t^ch  his 
secret  processes  and  formulae  to  new  hands, 
preferring  as  a  rule  to  depend  for  help  on 
the  limited  supply  of  skilled  artisans.  The 
remedy  for  these  adverse  conditions  is  fur- 
nished through  the  Schriever  system  of 
mail  instniction,  employed  by  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Art  and  Photography  of 
Scranton,  by  which  a  student  residing  in 
San  Francisco  may  secure — at  home — ^the 
same  effective  command  of  photography  or 
the  commercial  arts  as  is  enjoyed  by  the 
resident  of  Scranton. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to 
charge  a  spotting  brush.  The  brush  should 
first  be  dipped  in  water  and  then  panly 
dried  by  squeezing  it  against  the  sides  of 
the  water-jar.  Pick  up  the  color  from  the 
palette  by  gently  twirling  the  brush.  Push- 
ing the  tip  of  the  brush  back  and  forth  on 
the  palette  stubs  up  the  fine  sable  hairs  and 
soon  renders  the  brush  worthless.  Only 
the  very  tip  of  the  brush  must  hold  the 
color;  and  the  body,  of  the  brush  must 
never  on  any  account  he  allowed  to  become 
clogged. 
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THE  VAN  LOO  STUDIO  AT  TOLEDO. 


In  Northwestern  Ohio  the  name  most 
closely  linked  with  good  professional  pho- 
tography is  W.  F.  Van  Loo,  of  Toledo. 
During  our  visits  to  Ohio  and  Southern 
Michigan,  as  well  as  from  little  collections 
of  work  sent  by  Mr.  Van  Loo  from  time  to 
time  in  the  past  twenty  years,  we  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  know  the  work  of 
the  Van  Loo  studio — and  we  cannot  recall 
an  example  which  was  not  far  above  the 
average.  This,  in  itself,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  testimonials  which  could  be  given 
to  the  work  of  any  photographer,  but  it  is 
well  deserved.  The  strong  point  in  Mr. 
Van  Loo's  work  is  its  reasonableness,  its 
sanity.  He  has  never  given  way  to  fads 
or  peculiar  styles,  but  has  persistently  pur- 
sued the  single  intention  of  making  good, 
straightforward  portraiture,  to  secure  steady 
but  sure  improvement  in  his  work.  In  this 
he  has  enjoyed  the  support  of  his  patrons 
and  the  general  public.  Mr.  Van  Loo  has 
demonstrated  that  the  photographer  who 
will  interest  himself  in  his  work,  and  strive 
to  please  the  public,  to  whom  he  appeals 
by  his  work  and  advertising,  will  meet  the 
success  he  deserves.  His  advertising  is  as 
clever  and  as  tasteful  as  his  work.  In  it 
he  avoids  the  loud  display  and  all  attempts 
to  force  things  by  freakish  effects,  so  that 
his  announcements  produce  the  right  effect, 
and  tell  of  a  studio  where  artistic  por- 
traiture is  the  beginning  and  end  of  things. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Van  Loo  was  asso- 
ciated in  business  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Trost, 
but  in  1900  the  firm  was  dissolved  and  Mr. 
Van  Loo  built  a  new  studio  at  329  Superior 
Street,  taking  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Paddock-Hodge  Building.  This  floor  he 
had  arranged  and  equipped  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  modern  photography,  and 
the  new  studio  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  most  pleasing  establishments  in  the 
State.  The  location  is  altogether  desirable 
for  the  best  trade,  and  the  building  for- 
tunately possesses  a  fine  entrance,  with 
roomy  vestibule  for  display  purposes.  The 
floor  occupied  by  the  Van  Loo  establish- 
ment extends  back  116  feet,  with  a  frontage 
of  25  feet,  and  is  lighted  by  wintiows  on 
two  sides,  thus  insuring  ample  illumination 
in  all  the  rooms. 


The  engravings  presented  on  other  pages 
will  give  our  readers  a  glimpse  into  the 
public-  and  working-rooms  of  the  studio. 
The  reception-room,  into  which  the  visitor 
first  enters,  is  tastefully  furnished  in  quiet 
colors.  Near  the  door  is  an  Oriental  cor- 
ner which  gives  a  desirable  touch  of  bright 
color;  along  one  side  of  the  room  are 
three  windows,  while  the  opposite  wall 
provides  a  thirty-foot  display  wall,  as  shown 
in  our  engraving.  Near  the  elevator,  but 
not  obtrusively  evident,  is  the  office,  with 
a  spacious  delivery  cabinet  for  finished 
work  behind  the  elevator,  out  of  sight,  yet 
right  at  hand. 

From  the  reception  -  room  a  colonial 
doorway  and  vestibule  lead  one  into  the 
operating-room.  This  feature  is  shown  in 
one  of  the  engravings,  in  which  also  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  office.  The  oper- 
ating-room is  25  X  36  feet,  and  is  entered 
from  the  passage  or  vestibule  at  the  left 
side.  Its  arrangement  is  completely  shown 
in  our  engraving.  The  doorway  behind 
the  skylight  leads  into  the  printing-room, 
dark-room,  and  other  work-rooms,  so  that 
the  work  of  the  establishment  may  be  kept 
under  personal  observation  at  all  times. 
Access  to  the  work-rooms  may  also  be  had 
from  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  operating- 
room.  The  two  engravings  of  the  printing- 
room  show  how  well  the  working- rooms  of 
the  studio  are  equipped  for  their  special 
use.  The  retiring  and  dressing-rooms  are 
arranged  and  furnished  to  harmonize  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Van  Loo,  despite  a  **  twenty-fifth 
wedding  anniversary, ' '  recently  chronicled, 
is  still  young  in  years  and  enthusiasm. 
We  are  glad  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
new  studio,  and  to  wish  him  many  happy 
years  of  work  and  pleasure  in  it. 


To  remove  ink  stains  from  a  negative, 
an  English  journal  recommends  that  the 
negative  should  be  immersed  in  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  This  is  a 
risky  experiment  and  should  be  tested  on  a 
useless  negative  until  success  is  assured. 
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A   PICTURE   OF   PATHETIC   INTEREST. 


The  sadly  interesting  photograph  which 
serves  as  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  the 
Magazine  will,  we  are  sure,  be  valued  by 
our  readers  everywhere.  It  is  given  by 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  (ieorge  Edmondson,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  a  little  but  affectionate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  beloved 
President,  William  McKinley. 

The  story  of  the  picture  is  well  told  in  a 
news  clipping  sent  us  by  Mr.  Edmondson. 

**  It  was  a  happy,  light-hearted  party  that 
gathered  at  the  home  of  Senator  Hanna 
one  night,  during  the  first  Presidential 
campaign  of  William  McKinley,  five  years 
ago.  Senator  Hanna  is  a  prince  of  hos- 
pitality in  his  own  home,  for  there  he 
leaves  behind  all  business  and  political 
cares.  There  is  nothing  but  the  best  of 
good  will  and  good  cheer  in  that  home. 

**It  was  an  unusually  happy  gathering 
that  night,  for  Senator  Hanna  had  as  his 
guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinley.  The  Sena- 
tor, as  cheery  as  a  child,  presided  at  the 
dinner  and  occupied  the  head  of  the  table. 
Next  to  him  sat  Mrs.  McKinley,  then  Mr. 
McKinley.  To  the  right  of  the  President 
was  Miss  Mabel  Merriam,  daughter  of  the 
present  Director  of  the  Census.  Then  came 
Miss  Mary  Barber,  of  Canton,  a  favorite 
niece  of  Mrs.  McKinley.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  table  sat  Mrs.  Hanna  beaming 
kindly  over  the  guests  and  acting  the  part 
of  the  hostess.  To  the  right  of  Mrs. 
Hanna  sat  ex -Governor  Merriam,  the 
present  Director  of  the  Census,  and  next  to 
him   was   Miss   Phelps,  a   warm   personal 


friend  of  the  Hanna  family.  Then  came 
General  Alger,  afterward  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Mrs.  Merriam.  This  completed  the 
happy  little  party. 

**Mrs.  McKinley  was  in  exceptionally 
good  health  and  spirits  that  evening,  and 
after  the  banquet  Senator  Hanna  suggested 
a  flashlight  photograph.  George  Edmond- 
son, the  photographer,  was  telephoned  for 
and  arrived  within  a  short  time.  The 
jollity  of  the  evening  was  stopped  long 
enough  to  allow  the  flashlight  to  be  taken. 
When  the  pictures  were  developed  every 
member  of  that  memorable  party  marvelled 
at  the  excellence  of  the  photograph,  taking 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  taken 
into  consideration.  President  McKinley 
remarked  that  it  was  the  best  portrait  of 
Mrs.  McKinley,  and  he  prized  it  for  that 
reason. 

'*  Each  member  of  the  party  took  a  sup- 
ply of  the  photographs,  and  they  were 
distributed  among  their  nearest  and  dearnst 
friends.  At  the  White  House  and  in 
Senator  Hanna' s  parlor  there  are  copies  of 
the  picture  handsomely  framed.  At  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in  the  Ohio 
building,  a  copy  of  the  now  famous  photo- 
graph had  an  honored  place. ' ' 

Incidentally,  this  precious  relic  of  the 
past  illustrates  the  importance  and  value 
of  photography,  by  which  art  alone  these 
memorials  of  the  hours  that  pass  can  he 
secured  and  kept  for  all  time.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  offer  Mr.  Edmondson 's 
picture  in  these  pages. 


AGFA-INTENSIFIER. 


BY    PR(3FKSS()R    ROOOLFO    NAMIAS. 


This  new  intensifying  preparation  con- 
sists of  a  mercury  salt  and  an  alkaline 
sulphocyanide,  and  is  prepared  by  the 
Actien-(iesellschaft  fiir  Anilin-Fabrika- 
tion,  Berlin.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which 
does  not  form  any  precipitate.  For  use 
dilute  one  part  Agfa-intensifier  with  nine 
parts  of  ordinary  water. 

The  negative  which  is  to  be  intensified 
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must  be  thoroughly  washed  and  put  into 
the  dilute  solution.  Intensification  starts 
immediately,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the 
highest  degree  of  intensification  is  reached. 
By  transmitted  light  no  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  density  of  the  negative  is  no- 
ticeable^  but  the  precipitate  produced,  by 
the  intensifier  on  the  image  in  place  of  the 
silver   is   of    a   very  *  non -actinic     nature. 


ABOUT  MOUNTINCx. 
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Every  negative  which  is  intensified  in  this 
way  will,  therefore,  give  much  better  prints 
than  before. 

Although  it  may  seem  to  the  eye  as  if 
the  degree  of  intensification  gained  by  in- 
tensifying with  sublimate  and  following 
blackening  process  by  means  of  ammonia 
is  higher,  there  is  practically  scarcely  any 
difference  between  a  negative  intensified 
in  this  bath  and  one  treated  with  Agfa- 
intensifier. 

The  Agfa-intensifier  has  the  advantage 
over  all  similar  solutions  that  it  does  not 
require  a  secondary  blackening.  By  treat- 
ment with  the  intensifying  solution  and 
half  an  hour's  washing  a  durable  image  is 
obtained  that  will  perhaps  get  slightly 
darker  in  color  on  coming  in  contact  with 
light,  but  besides  this  it  does  not  change 
its  appearance,  not  even  when  exposed  to 
the  light  for  a  very  long  time. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Agfa-intensi- 
fier is  that  it  has  no  influence  upon  the 
transparency  of  the  image,  a  fact  that  can- 
not be  claimed  for  the  action  of  sublimate 
and  ammonia.  When  employing  the  latter 
process,  and  when,  after  using  the  subli- 
mate bath,  the  image  is  not  thoroughly 
washed,  a  white  precipitate  of  mercuric- 
ammonio-chloride  will  be  noticed,  which 
has  a  bad  influence  upon  the  transparency 
of  the  negative. 


If  a  slight  degree  of  intensification  only 
is  wanted,  the  negative  should  remain  a 
correspondingly  shorter  time  in  the  inten- 
sifying solution. 

I  have  also  treated  collodion  negatives 
with  Agfa-intensifier.  The  negatives,  after 
having  been  developed,  fixed,  and  thor- 
oughly washed,  were  put  in  the  same 
strength  solution  of  the  Agfa-intensifier 
mentioned  before  for  the  treatment  of  the 
silver  bromide  gelatine  plates. 

The  result  is  obtained  with  great  celerity, 
and  in  five  minutes*  time  a  very  consider- 
able intensification  is  arrived  at. 

On  drying,  the  image  assumes  a  per- 
fectly white  color.  This  appearance  is 
strange,  and  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  precipitate  on  the  collodion  negatives 
is  of  another  form  than  that  on  the  bromide 
of  silver  gelatine  negatives.  By  blacken- 
ing with  ammonia  before  drying,  the  nega- 
tive will  improve  as  regards  density. 

Intensification  done  in  this  manner  is 
greater  than  when  obtained  by  means  of 
any  other  method,  except  intensification 
done  with  sublimate  and  following  bath  of 
ammonia  sulphide,  but  the  latter  process 
has  many  other  disadvantages. 

The  Agfa-intensifier  can,  therefore,  be 
employed  with  great  advantage  in  the 
photo-mechanical  reproduction  works  for 
the  intensification  of  line  work. 


ABOUT  MOUNTING. 


BY    PAUL   CLARE. 


It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  how  much 
attention  professional  photographers  are 
giving  to  the  mounting  of  their  pictures. 
We  have  long  seen  the  effusions  of  some 
amateurs,  but  the  fraternity  is  equally  ex- 
perimenting in  this  direction.  I  am  not 
here  referring  to  the  many  new  designs 
with  which  the  A.  M.  Collins  Co.  and 
others  tempt  us,  though  the  art  and  intel- 
ligence put  into  their  design  and  manu- 
facture is  sufficiently  wonderful.  I  am 
thinking  more  of  the  way  in  which  pho- 
tographers endeavor  to  use  some  special 
type  of  mount  peculiar  to  themselves. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  pho- 
tographers on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
who  appear  to  cut  or  to  make  their  own 


mounts  or  to  use  something  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  be  recognizable  without  see- 
ing the  name  printed  upon  it.  The  fact 
appears  to  be  that  a  judiciously  selected 
mount,  and  one  differing  from  those  used 
by  neighbors,  is  one  simple  and  often  very 
effective  way  of  stamping  work  with  an 
individuality  which  attracts  the  attention 
and  comment  of  customers. 

It  does  not  behoove  a  photographer  to 
be  too  extreme  in  his  ideas.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  gauge  the  public  mind  or  the 
public  appreciation  by  what  photographers 
themselves  appreciate  or  think.  We  may 
be  rent  with  some  violent  discussion  as  to 
the  respective  merits  or  demerits  of  old 
and  new,  or  glossy  prints  and  fuzzytypes. 
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but  such  things  are  unknown  to  the  world 
at  large. 

The  question  of  "  taste  " — horrible  word 
— forever  croi)s  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  bound  by  convention,  and  if  a 
man  has  any  taste  at  all  he  may  almost  be 
a  law  unto  himself.  The  latest  fashion 
may  be  good  taste  and  good  art ;  but  five 
years  hence  we  will  pass  it  by  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  as  old  fashioned.  There 
are  two  rules — one  of  which  is  violated 
very  much  at  present — which  should,  we 
are  told,  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  good 
men.  They  are  that  we  must  never  vign- 
ette, and  we  must  not  trim  to  a  circle  or 
an  oval.  Now  vignetting,  before  it  was 
done  to  death,  brought  much  good  money  to 
photographers,  and  just  at  present  prints 
trimmed  with  one  line  and  without  corners 
are  much  in  favor.  The  curious  part  of  it 
is  that  these  two  much  condemned  fashions 
are  in  direct  accord  with  nature.  As  we 
look  at  things,  and  see  them  very  distinctly 
just  where  our  eye  more  particularly  rests, 
and  less  and  less  clear  as  we  get  further 
from  this  centre,  so  surely  see  we  in  vign- 
ette. And  each  eye  sees  a  circular  picture, 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  eyes  sees 
an  oval.  However,  we  are  not  at  present 
concerned  with  abstract  theories.  The 
question  of  mounts  is  referred  to  here — not 
for  the  first  time — because  the  difference 
between  successful  and  unsuccessful  pho- 
tography does  not  depend  on  one  great 
thing,  but  on  many  little  things.  It  is 
watchfulness  and  care  at  all  points  that 
make  for  success.  A  pleasing  pose  ob- 
tained, it  must  be  supplemented  by  good 
lighting  and  good  negative  making.  And 
the  print  must  be  correctly  printed  and 
properly  toned.  And  then  it  needs  to  be 
carefully  trimmed  and  evenly  mounted, 
and  wrapped  in  neat  style  for  delivery. 

The  cabinet  and  carte  mounts  of  happy 
experience  are  simply  intended  as  a  stiflf- 
ener  or  support  to  the  picture  until  such 
time  as  it  can  be  inserted  in  an  album. 
There  has  long  been  a  feeling  that  the 
shape  of  this  mount  was  too  **squarey," 
and  as  soon  as  photographers  broke  away 
from  it  they  showed  an  inclination  to 
trim  half  an  inch  from  each  side  of  a 
cabinet  print  when  the  print  represented 
a  standing  figure.  The  small  portraits  of 
women,   for   which    Spellman    is   so   well 


known,  will  occur  to  everyone.  The 
dealers  took  the  hint,  and  when  they 
pushed  the  oval  mount  they  introduced 
one  very  narrow  and  very  tall,  which  no- 
body liked  at  first  glance,  but  which  every- 
one soon  became  used  to.  These  mounts, 
with  their  embossed  borders,  enclosing  an 
arbitrary  space,  are  good  helps  to  the  pho- 
tographer who  knows  how  to  assort  them 
into  his  dozen  prints — trimming  his  prints 
to  fit  several  mounts,  and  so  giving  the 
customer  a  pleasing  variety  of  choice. 
The  use  of  a  plain  mount,  allowing  any 
size  of  trimming,  is  too  good  a  fashion  to 
be  allowed  to  let  drop,  and  I  rather  hope  it 
will  become  commoner.  The  introducers 
of  the  "Rembrandt"  graduated  mount 
deserve  thanks  for  the  way  they  pushed 
this  idea.  The  use  of  a  plain  mount  opens 
endless  possibilities  in  the  way  of  color, 
but  the  average  photographer  will  fight 
shy  of  these,  and  especially  will  he  keep 
clear  of  the  amateur  fashion  of  superim- 
posing several  mounts  of  different  colors. 
The  fine  series  of  gray  mounts  which  are 
obtainable  are  very  safe  to  use,  and  there 
are  many  good  tints  or  colors — such  as  the 
well-known  '*  carbon-black,"  which  should 
on  no  account  be  neglected.  The  whole 
philosophy  of  mounts  would  seem  to  be 
that  a  judicious  variety  is  preferable  to  a 
keeping  to  one  style,  coupled  with  an 
effort  to  make  work  appear  as  though  a 
special  and  different  consideration  had 
been  given  to  each  individual  print. 


Warm  toned  bromides  may  be  obtained 
with  sulphate  of  copper,  i  part,  water,  loo 
parts  ;  add  sufficient  carbonate  of  ammonia 
to  redissolve  the  precipitate  which  is 
formed.  Add  2  parts  of  this  solution  to 
100  parts  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  ferridcyanide.  Soak  the  prints 
well  in  water  before  applying  the  toning 
solution. 

Rktouching  varnish  is  compounded 
under  many  slightly  divergent  formulae, 
but  for  practical  work  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  plain  admixture  of  the  two 
rock -bottom  ingredients.  Mix  one  drachm 
of  powdered  resin  in  one  ounce  of  turpen- 
tine. Rub  the  least  possible  quantity  on 
to  the  negative  with  a  wad  of  cotton. 


MINIATURES* 


BY    CARINE    CADHY. 


Before  going  further  into  the  details  of 
finishing  the  face,  etc.,  of  the  miniature, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  little  about  the  back- 
ground. It  does  almost  as  much  for  the 
painting  as  the  glass  when  it  is  framed, 
which  is  quite  as  complimentary  as  a  veil 
to  a  lady's  face,  bringing  the  whole  of  the 
picture  together  somehow,  and  softening 
any  harsh  effect.  For  painting  in  back- 
grounds the  usual  method  is  adopted,  the 
surface  is  well  washed  over  with  a  thick 
brush,  given  a  few  seconds  for  the  moisture 
to  soak  in,  and  then  the  thickest  brush  is 
filled  with  the  color  desired,  which  is 
quickly  put  on,  and  with  as  few  touches  as 
possible.  Three  broad  sweeps  should  be 
enough.  What  color  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  worker's  taste  and  the  subject.  But 
provided  no  very  vivid  color  has  been  in- 
troduced, blue  makes  a  very  useful  and 
safe  background,  and  also  suggests  distance. 
It  must  be  a  pale  wash,  with  just  a  sus- 
picion of  green  to  make  it  complementary 
to  the  complexion.  My  space  is  too  lim- 
ited to  discuss  dark  backgrounds,  and,  as 
they  are  unusual,  I  can  well  let  them  alone, 
for  if  the  print  does  not  possess  a  light 
background,  it  must  be  vignetted.  There 
is  a  rule,  too,  that  the  background  must 
repeat  every  color  in  the  picture,  but  this 
seems  hardly  necessary  in  our  present  stage, 
and  some  of  the  miniatures  I  noticed  at 
the  Paris  Salon  this  year  had  just  this 
simple  background  of  pale,  (juiet  blue. 

Now  to  return  to  faces.  Probably  the 
photographer  who  has  got  so  far  is  becom- 
ing more  critical  and  ambitious  about  them, 
and,  let  us  hope,  the  cold  shadows  of  a 
platinotype  print  have  begun  to  annoy  him. 
He  is  quite  right :  these  cold  darks  want 
warming  up  to  look  like  flesh  and  blood ; 
at  present  they  detract  from  the  natural 
look  of  the  face.  A  correspondent  has 
asked  me,  **  Why  do  my  faces  look  just 
washed  over,  and  not  painted?"  and  the 
answer  is  that  the  photographic  look  must 

*  Continuation  of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  our 
October  issue.  Reprinted  from  the  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher {L.oikdon). 


be  taken  out  of  the  shadows.  A  little  light 
red  must  be  used  fairly  dry  on  the  brush, 
and  put  on  to  the  darks,  and  wiped  at  once 
round  with  the  second  brush.  Such  dis- 
tinct shadows  as  in  the  ear,  round  the  nose, 
etc.,  should  be  worked  over  twice  or  three 
times  to  allow  for  the  color  sinking  in. 

Probably  now  the  face  has  begun  to  look 
a  little  patchy,  and  requires  some  '*  mend- 
ing up.**  Those  who  understand  retouch- 
ing will  soon  get  into  the  way  of  using  the 
brush  instead  of  the  pencil,  and  just  spot- 
ting in  the  color  where  it  is  required,  which 
in  this  kind  of  work  is  called  stippling. 
For  those  who  are  not  retouchers,  let  me 
just  explain  that  stippling  is  putting  in  tiny 
touches  with  the  brush  just  where  there  is 
a  gap,  and  the  color  does  not,  as  it  were, 
join  up.  The  surface  must  be  made  even, 
and  for  that  reason  little  gaps  and  holes 
must  be  filled  in.  The  marks  of  stippling 
should  never  show,  any  more  than  those 
of  retouching,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  a  magnifying  glass. 

I  do  not  recommend  too  much  stippling ; 
my  idea  is  that  the  effect  should  be  gained 
with  washes  and  ordinary  painting,  and 
the  stippling  only  used  as  a  means  to  rec- 
tify faults.  This  is  heresy,  I  know,  but  a 
photographic  miniature  whose  surface  is 
one  mass  of  stippling  has  a  mechanical  look. 
Many  workers  put  on  their  washes  in  a  casual 
and  haphazard  manner,  thinking  the  stip- 
pling will  be  a  cloak  for  all  their  faults  ;  but 
bad  work,  like  murder,  will  out,  and  the 
result  is  an  unpleasant  effect. 


For  Christmas  Trade.  Take  a  piece  of 
no-pound  cover-paper  of  pleasing  color, 
5  inches  high  by  6  inches  wide.  Fold  this 
at  the  centre  to  give  a  4-page  folder  3x5 
inches.  On  page  i  imprint  the  words 
Christmas,  1901,  in  white  ink.  On  page 
2  mount  a  carbon,  Velox,  or  platinum  vign- 
etted portrait  of  a  child,  i  ^^  x  2j^  inches. 
On  page  3  tip  a  piece  of  thin  bond-paper 
1 1^  X  2  J^  inches,  for  a  word  or  two  of  per- 
sonal greeting.  This  specialty  should  find 
ready  sale  at  <f;5  per  dozen. 
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To  those  acquainted  with  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hollinger,  more  especially  the  Hollinger 
of  these  last  few  years,  the  address  he  de- 
livered at  the  Detroit  Convention  would 
give  little  or  no  surprise.  It  was  simply  an 
outline  of  that  admirable  philosophy  which 
has  made  him  the  happy  man  he  is,  and 
the  successful  photographer. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Hollinger  was  like  many 
other  photographers,  always  seeking  for 
trouble  and  always  finding  it.  In  those 
days  the  skies  were  as  gray  and  the  world 
was  as  hard  to  him  as  they  are  to  many 
professional  photographers  of  to-day.  But 
something  set  him  to  thinking,  and  in  the 
end  he  came  to  an  understanding  with 
himself  which  changed  both  the  man  and 
his  career.  His  address  at  Detroit  was  but 
a  plainspoken  account  of  his  personal  ex- 
periences since  that  understanding. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  every  man 
that  he  should  come  to  an  understanding 
with  himself.  It  means  power  and  repose : 
two  qualities  which  Mr.  Hollinger  pos- 
sesses in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  to  which 
he  owes  much  of  his  success  and  happiness. 
The  understanding  at  which  he  arrived  was 
that  it  is  unwise,  in  professional  photog- 
raphy, to  attempt  to  please  everybody ; 
and  that,  if  the  photographer  knows  his 
business,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  please 
himself  in  his  work.  Once  this  under- 
standing was  complete,  Mr.  Hollinger 
turned  right  around  as  far  as  his  work  and 
life  were  concerned.  He  abandoned  the 
vexatious  attempt  to  do  more  business  than 
the  other  fellow  and  all  idea  of  meeting 
everybody's  notions  and  everybody's  prices. 
He  set  out  to  make  portraits  in  which  he 
himself  could  have  pleasure,  regardless  of 
outside  opinion,  it  was  a  revolution.  Into 
the  new  work  he  put  the  new  Hollinger, 
the  real  Hollinger — not  the  conventional- 
ized Hollinger  of  early  days — and  the 
work  changed.  The  reform  succeeded, 
and  operates  to-day  as  successfully  as  ever. 
In  Mr.  Hollinger  and  his  work  we  have  a 
practical  demonstration  of  his  philosophy 
and  its  success.  We  have  watched  the 
change  in  his  fortunes  with  great  pleasure. 
We  know  few  professional  photographers 
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who  have  so  much  joy  in  their  work,  or 
who  have  achieved  so  practical  a  success  in 
so  short  a  time.  The  two  things  are  re- 
lated, and  you  cannot  separate  them.  You 
meet  the  man  and  leave  him,  carrying  a^^ay 
the  hai)piest  of  impressions.  You  visit  the 
photographer  and  pay  his  ample  price  with 
the  feeling  that  the  money  paid  does  not 
cancel  your  obligation — that  he  has  given 
you  something  which  cannot  be  measured 
with  money.  By  his  personality  and  in 
his  work  he  is  quietly  but  surely  doing 
much  to  advance  American  professional 
photography  and  to  raise  the  American 
photographer  in  the  estimation  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. More  power  to  him  and  all 
the  good  things  of  life. 

The  subjoined  comments  upon  Mr.  Hol- 
linger's  convention  address,  by  the  editor 
of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography^ 
will  interest  those  who  read  the  paper  in 
our  September  issue : 

The  Personality  of  the  Photographer. 
Mr.  Hollinger,  in  a  speech  quoted  in  the 
Journal,  upon  the  art  of  being  happy,  or 
rather  being  jolly,  seems  to  have  attained 
to  a  high  standard  of  Tapleian  philosophy 
and  its  practice.  We  hope  he  will  be  able 
to  retain  it  until  he  dies  of  a  green  old  age, 
and  that  he  will  further  direct  that  his 
tombstone  be  suitably  adorned  with  laugh- 
ing cherubs  around  a  heavily  gilded  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  "it  is  all  right." 
In  common  probably  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  fellows,  we  cannot  wing  it  so 
freely  in  the  blue.  Our  stomachs  and 
livers,  maybe,  are  not  so  good  as  Mr.  Hol- 
linger's.  Possibly  our  experiences  of  life 
also  have  gone  to  prove  that  there  are 
depths  not  to  be  bridged  so  easily,  nor 
with  so  light  a  bridge,  as  he  would  make 
out.  We  cannot  help  knowing  that  there 
are  hospitals  within  whose  walls  things  are 
anything  but  all  right,  wrongs  that  some 
must  make  serious  efforts  to  right,  ills  and 
woes  generally  find  a  readier  soothing  in 
the  unbidden  tear  of  sympathy  than  any 
boisterous  assertion  that  **  it  is  all  right." 
Still,  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Hollinger  as 
to  the  good  effect  a  cheerful  appearance 
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must  have  upon  those  with  whom  its  pos- 
sessor comes  into  contact.  Applied  to  the 
case  of  the  photographer,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  pleasant  expression  of  face,  an 
amiability  of  manner,  and  an  evident  de- 
sire to  please,  tell  heavily  in  his  favor  all 
round.  The  customer  sympathetically  re- 
sponds with  an  expression  and  pose  that 
make  for  a  good  picture,  he  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  so  particular  over  the  price,  and  will 
give  his  circle  of  friends  and  accjuaintances 
the  benefit  of  his  own  favorable  experience, 
so  nicely  colored  as  to  induce  them  also  to 
enter  the  studio.  It  is  not  given  to  all  to 
be  constitutionally  cheerful  and  look  at  the 
bright  side  of  things.  Their  brain  mole- 
cules are  such  as  will  not  group  themselves 
into  the  necessary  combinations,  nor  vi- 
brate to  the  stimuli,  that  mean  smiles. 
They  do  not  see  jokes,  or  if  they  do  they 
treat  them  in  much  the  same  sober  fa.shion 
they  do  texts  and  epitaphs.  Practice  may 
do  something  to  counteract  such  a  state  of 
things,  but  not  much.  Besides,  practising 
smiling  with  a  customer  is  risky  work. 
Nothing  is  more  readily  detected,  or  more 
instinctively  disliked,  than  an  artificial 
smile.  However,  there  is  comfort  for  those 
whose  mouth  corners  droop  instead  of 
turning  upward.  If  the  old  saying  '*  that 
many  a  bright  smile  covers  an  aching  heart' ' 
be  unfortunately  true,  it  is  quite  as  true  on 
the  other  side  that  many  a  sober  look 
covers  a  bright  and  happy  heart.  Many 
grave  faces  are  extremely  taking  and  pleas- 
ant. So  let  the  non-smiling  photographer 
take  heart  of  grace — his  fortunes  need  not 
necessarily  be  bound  up  in  a  smile.  P'ar 
more  important  than  a  smiling  demeanor, 
and  reaching  more  deeply,  is  the  ability  to 
read  character  and  act  upon  the  reading. 
This,  like  the  faculty  of  looking  at  the 
bright  side  of  things  and  smiling,  is  some- 
thing of  a  natural  gift,  although  possessed 
by  most  in  more  or  less  degree.  In  all 
cases  it  lends  itself  eminently  to  improve- 
ment by  the  habit  of  intelligent  observa- 
tion. 

The  Personality  of  the  Sitter.  But 
necessarily  associated  to  practical  purpose 
with  understanding  a  customer  is  the 
acting  upon  the  knowledge,  and  handling 
him  to  advantage.  The  studio  offers  a 
fine  field  for  observation.     Every  customer 


naturally  wishes  to  look  his  best,  and  in  the 
effort  to  do  so  is  more  or  less  off  his  guard 
for  the  time  being.  The  slightest  action 
will  betray  the  weak  point  and  give  the 
observer  the  key  to  character.  To  his 
detriment  and  business  loss  many  a  good 
man  is  slow  in  using  the  key.  He  .should 
do  so  boldly.  The  pose  of  the  town 
councillor,  for  instance,  is  dignified.  He 
is  a  good  and  worthy  man,  and  fully 
deserving  of  the  mayoralty  that  will  prob- 
ably be  his  next  year.  Let  him  be  handled 
on  his  own  ground.  Let  the  common- 
places of  the  weather  go,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  any  photographic  matter 
to  him.  Introduce  instead  the  leading 
matter  of  municipal  interest  —  the  new 
water  works,  the  electrification  of  the  tram- 
ways, the  appointment  of  borough  treasurer, 
or  what  not — and  listen  to  what  he  has  to 
say.  He  will  be  interested,  and  will  show 
it.  So  will  you,  or  ought  to  be,  if  any- 
thing of  a  citizen.  The  dignity  of  the 
vicar  is  of  a  different,  and  a  higher,  kind. 
He  is  a  true  man,  so  deal  gently  with  his 
innocent  little  vanities,  the  true  cut  of  the 
ecclesiastical  waistcoat,  or  the  shapely 
calves  outlined  in  the  archdeaconal  gaiters. 
He  can  be  very  interesting  upon  many 
subjects — may  even  know  what  the  arch- 
deacon's duties  are.  (iive  him  a  fair 
chance,  anyhow.  It  will  pay  you  if  it 
ultimately  means  two  dozen  prints  instead 
of  one,  with  a  bazaar  possibly  at  hand. 
But  town  councillors  and  vicars  will  not 
bring  a  living.  Very  true,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  action  indicated  will  apply  eijually 
well  in  all  other  cases.  If  the  favoring  of 
the  side  of  the  head  is  to  show  wealth  of 
hair,  state  frankly  that  you  would  like  to 
do  justice  to  the  undoubtedly  beautiful 
feature.  It  will  mean  another  customer 
interested  and  pleased — still  more  so  if 
opportunity  be  diplomatically  offered  to 
the  statement  of  how  much  longer  these 
particular  tresses  are  than  the  normal.  It 
is  all  fair  enough,  fairer  probably  upon  the 
whole  than  the  pointed  and  waxed  ends  of 
the  moustache  of  the  would-be  carping 
critic.  By  the  way,  let  the  same  mous- 
tache come  out  well,  with  the  full  aid  of 
the  retouching  desk  if  necessary.  Ringed 
fingers  may  be  brought  to  the  front,  with 
a  request  that  the  hand  be  naturally  arranged 
to  show  them.     It  may  be  poor  art,  but  it 
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is  an  uncommonly  good  way  of  making  a 
business  successful.  Every  photographer 
has  the  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of 
becoming  a  philosopher.  And,  although 
his  philosophy  may  be  tinged  at  times  with 
a  dash  of  cynicism  at  the  extent  of  human 
vanity,  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  redeemed 
and  given  a  healthier  color  by  many  pleas- 
anter  and  higher  experiences.  Even  vanity 
itself,  in  reason,  and  the  right  people,  can 
be  pleasant  and  refreshing.  He  must  be  a 
dry  chip  who  does  not  respond  in  mood  to 
the  winning  smile  of  the  young  bride,  her 


interest  in  the  young  fellow  at  her  side  for- 
tunate enough  to  call  her  wife,  her  desire  to 
bring  the  wedding-ring  well  into  evidence, 
her  lightsome  little  airs  and  ways  generally. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  a  sympathetic  agree - 
ability  of  manner  to  keep  the  pleasantnes 
alive,  and  here  also  a  chance  for  a  final 
earnest,  **  I  hope,  I  am  sure,  that  you  will 
be  as  happy  throughout  life  as  you  are 
to-day."  Venture  boldly  on  it,  whatever 
the  degree  of  the  customer.  It  is  certain 
to  be  acceptable  if  properly  put,  and  will 
be  remembered  with  pleasure  always. 


PRACTICAL  POINTS  FROM  THE  STUDIO. 


Cover  your  dishes,  says  a  contributor  to 
the  Photographic  News.  It  is  a  good  habit 
to  get  into  to  always  cover  the  developing 
dish  in  some  way  in  order  to  prevent  the 
light  of  the  ruby  lantern  having  too  much 
of  its  rays  bent  upon  the  plate  in  the  de- 
veloping solution,  the  reason  being  that 
after  a  time,  especially  if  development  is 
somewhat  prolonged — as  in  the  case  of  an 
under-exposed  plate — the  red  light  will 
cause  the  plate  to  fog.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  rapid  and  isochromatic 
plates,  and  these,  when  being  worked  with, 
should  be  especially  guarded  from  undue 
action  of  the  ruby  light.  It  is  best  to 
always  have  a  cover  of  some  sort — /*.  ^., 
cardboard,  lid,  etc. — at  hand,  so  that  one 
may  place  it  over  the  developing  dish  as 
soon  as  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  latter, 
and  only  remove  it  for  the  brief  periods  of 
examination.  If  the  reader  will  develop 
two  plates  at  the  same  time,  having  one 
protected  by  a  cover  and  the  other  un- 
guarded from  the  ruby  rays,  he  will  at  once 
l)erceive  the  improvement  effected  by  using 
a  cover  when  developing. 

Christmas  and  the  rush  season  is  com- 
ing. Many  photographers  in  the  more 
northerly  latitudes  are  finding  the  days 
short,  and  some  of  them  will  use  that  old 
gag  of  **  dull  light  **  as  an  excuse  for  slow 
delivery  of  prints.  This  may  do  at  a 
pinch  to  stave  off  importunate  customers, 
but  it  surely  is  not  calculated  to  bring  grist 
to  the  mill.  With  the  rapidity  of  present 
day    printing-out    papers,    with    bromide, 


Velox,  and  other  development  papers,  there 
is  no  possible  warrant  for  the  old  line  ex- 
cu.se,  **  no  light.** 

Studio  Blinds,  Nothing  will  make  the 
studio  look  untidy  more  than  dusty,  wet- 
stained,  and  torn  blinds.  Some  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  blinds,  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  free  from  dust,  and  in  good 
working  order.  When  not  in  use  they 
should  be  closed  up,  or  pushed  back  from 
under  the  glass,  to  prevent  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  any  wet  which  may  leak 
through.  Exposure  to  the  sun  and  wet 
will  quickly  destroy  the  material ,  causing 
it  to  rip  like  paper  at  the  slightest  touch. 
Spring  roller  blinds  are  not  at  all  conven- 
ient in  the  studio,  and  it  may  be  taken  that 
the  more  simple  in  construction  the  better 
the  blinds  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
best  way  to  suspend  blinds  is  to  stitch  rings 
on  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  blind,  then 
to  pass  through  them  a  wire,  and  stretch  it 
tightly  from  one  extreme  of  the  glass  to 
the  other.  Six  wires  should  be  used,  ad- 
mitting of  three  series  of  blinds.  Each 
blind  can  be  some  three  feet  in  length,  and 
a  dark  and  light  one  be  hung  alternately. 
A  dark  blue  color  is  one  of  the  best.  A 
pole  can  be  employed  to  move  the  blinds 
along. 

By  these  means  any  scheme  of  light 
can  be  speedily  arranged,  and  the  dark 
blinds  especially  will  be  found  very  useful 
when  suspended  in  this  manner.  Of  all 
blinds,  too,  these  are  the  most  unlikely 
to  get  out  of  order. — Photo.  Chronic U. 


A  METHOD  OF  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


To  mount  photographs  without  cockling, 
says  G.  T.  Harris,  in  iht  British  Journal 
of  Photography^  is  a  consummation  often 
attempted  but  seldom  achieved.  Solutions 
having  this  end  in  view  are  plentifully 
strewn  along  the  path  of  the  photographer, 
and  should  make  his  life  a  bed  of  roses  if 
their  performance  was  equal  to  their  promise, 
which  is  seldom  the  case.  The  portrait 
man  who  confines  his  mounting  to  cartes- 
de-visite  and  cabinets  is  seldom  disturbed 
by  this  evil,  as  the  subsequent  operation  of 
burnishing  compels  the  cards  to  assume  an 
even  surface.  The  evil  is  most  felt  by  the 
photographer  whose  business  necessitates 
the  use  of  mounts  not  amenable  to  the 
coercive  treatment  of  the  rolling  press,  and 
pre-eminently  by  anyone  who  has  the 
mounting  of  photographs  on  thin  supports, 
for  insertion  in  reports  and  works  of  a 
similar  character. 

Mountants  iti  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  necessary  water  has  been  replaced  by 
methylated  spirit  have  been  suggested  as  a 
remedy ;  but,  while  they  lessen  the  evil, 
they  do  not  entirely  remove  it.  If  buckling 
of  the  mount  is  to  be  cured,  the  prints  must 
be  mounted  in  a  dry  state,  and  the  film  of 
mountant  borne  by  the  print  must  be 
just  sufficient  to  attach  it  firmly  to  the  mount 
and  no  more.  The  great  virtue  of  the 
method  here  described  consists  of  the  mar- 
vellously thin  film  of  tenacious  mountant 
applied  to  the  print  in  its  dry  condition, 
shrinkage  by  this  means  being  entirely 
obviated.  A  drawing-board  with  a  per- 
fectly smooth  surface  and  of  fair  dimensions, 
an  ivory  or  bone  burnisher  attached  to  a 
short  handle,  with  some  common  glue,  are 
th^  principal  requisites.  Take,  say,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  the  glue  broken  into 
small  pieces  and  cover  it  with  water  in  a 
clean  gallipot,  large  enough  to  allow  for 
the  subsequent  swelling  of  the  glue.  Place 
on  one  side  until  the  glue  has  become 
thoroughly  permeated  by  the  water,  then 
pour  off  the  excess  and  dissolve  the  glue  in 
the  water  it  has  absorbed,  by  placing  the 
gallipot  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water.  The 
solution  tested  with  a  piece  of  blue  litmus- 
paper  will  show  a  distinctly  acid  reaction, 
which   must   be   carefully   neutralized    by 


adding  some  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the  glue 
will  probably  be  too  little  to  give  it  the  best 
working  consistency,  and,  if  this  is  the 
case,  sufficient  should  be  added  to  make  it 
about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  molasses. 
Careful  filtration  through  a  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, and  the  addition  of  about  ten 
grains  of  thymol,  completes  the  preparation 
of  the  mounting  solution.  As  glue  deterio- 
rates by  frequent  and  prolonged  heating,  it 
is  preferable  to  make  up  a  stock  solution, 
from  which  sufficient  for  the  work  in  hand 
can  be  taken  in  the  form  of  jelly,  melted, 
and  used  up  right  away. 

The  finished  prints,  dried  and  trimmed  to 
the  required  size,  are  placed  on  the  boards 
they  are  to  occupy  when  mounted,  and,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  a  print  for  re- 
adjustment once  it  is  laid  down  for  final 
mounting,  the  wisest  course  is  to  indicate 
by  light  pencil  marks  on  the  mount  the 
exact  position  the  print  is  to  occupy ;  then 
it  may  be  laid  down  accurately  and  without 
any  indecision.  A  small  gas  or  oil  stove  is 
required  on  the  mounting-table  to  keep  the 
glue  liquid,  but  maintaining  the  solution  in 
a  constant  state  of  ebullition  throughout  the 
operation  is  unnecessary  and  harmful  to  the 
glue  ;  the  flame  should  be  regulated  so  that 
the  mountant  is  kept  just  at  the  melting- 
point. 

Place  the  drawing-board  beside  the  gas 
stove,  and  with  a  house -painter's  brush 
of  good  quality  and  size  spread  the  glue 
over  an  area  considerably  exceeding  the 
dimensions  of  the  print  to  be  mounted.  A 
thin  coating  of  glue  evenly  applied  to  the 
board  is  the  end  to  aim  at,  to  accomplish 
which  the  brush  should  be  worked  in  hori- 
zontal strokes,  crossing  these  with  others  at 
right  angles.  Have  at  hand  a  small  pile  of 
paper  cut  into  pieces  somewhat  larger  than 
the  print  to  be  mounted  (old  newspapers 
answer  admirably  for  these  pieces),  lay 
one  down  on  the  glued  patch  and  press  it 
well  into  contact  by  passing  the  closed  hand 
across  it  in  all  directions.  Raise  one  cor- 
ner of  the  paper,  and  slowly  but  firmly 
strip  it  from  the  board.  Repeat  the  opera- 
tions of  glueing  the  board  (in  the  same 
place)  and  stripping  the  newspaper  two  or 
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three  times,  when  a  beautifully  even  cushion 
of  glue  will  remain  on  the  board. 

Mounting  the  prints  is  the  next  step. 
The  cushion  of  glue  obtained  on  the  board 
has  to  be  coated  with  glue  for,  say,  every 
second  print,  but  the  amount  applied  must 
be  as  small  as  possible.  After  applying 
the  glue  the  print  is  laid  down  upon  it,  a 
square  of  the  waste  newspaper  laid  over  the 
print,  which  has  then  to  be  rubbed  well 
into  contact  with  the  glue.  Raise  a  comer 
of  the  print  with  the  point  of  a  penknife 
and  strip  it  from  the  board,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  newspaper.      Care  must  be  taken 


when  handling  the  print  in  its  glued  con- 
dition to  keep  the  fingers  well  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  print,  in  order  that  no  glue 
may  be  abstracted  from  the  edges.  I^y 
the  print  quickly  down  upon  its  mount ; 
with  a  clean,  soft  linen  duster  smooth  it 
everywhere  into  contact,  place  upon  it  a 
square  of  photographic  drying-board,  and 
with  the  bone  burnisher  go  over  it  in  all 
directions,  using  considerable  pressure. 
The  finished  result  is  a  mounted  print  that 
shows  no  signs  of  buckling,  and  which 
adheres  to  the  mount  with  perfect  tena- 
city. 


THE   MAN    BEHIND   THE   CAMERA.* 


During  the  last  few  years  the  photog- 
rapher has  resolutely  forced  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  artist,  and  by  this  time  the 
*<  art  photograph  ' '  has  come  to  be  a  recog- 
nized commodity.  While  the  contest  was 
at  its  height  the  forces  were  divided 
mainly  between  the  enthusiastic  button - 
presser  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
the  resentful  conservative  practitioner  in 
recognized  branches  of  the  fine  arts.  These 
were  the  telling  forces  in  the  discussion. 
Minor  debates  were  carried  on  in  other 
quarters,  and  the  half-hearted  opponent 
of  the  camera  injured  the  cause  of  the  op- 
position by  the  fear  of  finding  himself  on 
the  wrong  side,  while  the  claimants'  argu- 
ments suffered  from  the  indiscreet  utter- 
ances of  the  ill-informed,  as  the  man  of 
science  who  at  a  Royal  Academy  dinner 
enlarged  on  the  admiration  and  delight 
that  Michael  Angelo  would  have  felt  at  the 
sight  of  a  photograph. 

The  latest  apologist,  Mr.  C.  H.  Caffin, 
who  is  neither  extremist  nor  trimmer,  is 
the  author  of  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  interesting  briefs  that  have  appeared 
on  the  photographer's  side.  '*  In  the  early 
stages  of  photography,"  he  says,  **  man's 
interest  was  captured  by  the  camera's  abil- 
ity to  record  facts ;  to-day  the  artist's  aim 


*  The  book  referred  to  in  ihis  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  is*"  Photography  as  an  Art," 
by  C.  H.  Caffin,  just  published.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  upon  photography  which  we  have 
seen  in  a  long  time,  and  profusely  illustrated  with 
engravings  from  photographs  covering  the  best  pic- 
torial phoiography  of  recent  years.  Price,  $3.  New 
York  :  Tennant  &  Ward. 


is  to  make  it  record  his  impressions  of  the 
fact  and  to  express  in  the  print  his  per- 
sonal feelings. ' '  Now,  this  may  be  done, 
presumably,  by  careful  selection  and  ar- 
rangement, or  by  manipulation  of  the 
negative  or  print,  or  by  both  means. 
Among  the  illustrations  accompanying  Mr, 
Caffin's  articles  there  are  backgrounds 
etched  or  washed  in ;  in  one  case  the 
couch  on  which  the  model  was  resting  has 
been  carefully  eliminated,  and  something 
supposed  to  represent  water  put  in  its  place. 
Now,  when  it  comes  to  liberal  changes  of 
this  sort,  how  can  we  possibly  accept  the 
print  as  a  photograph  ? 

Consider  a  parallel  case.  If  some  in- 
genious person  armed  with  a  phonog^ph 
were  to  work  his  way  into  a  select  company 
of  wits,  set  his  instruments  agoing,  and 
afterward  transcribe  the  dialogue  recorded, 
ought  we  to  call  him  artist  or  give  him 
credit  for  the  result  ?  On  the  other  side, 
were  he  privately  to  revise  the  raw  report, 
striking  out  an  impertinent  passage  here, 
inserting  an  apt  retort  there,  giving  a  pleas- 
ant turn  to  the  colloquial  crudities,  and 
rounding  off  the  rough  sentences,  could 
the  result  properly  be  called  a  phono- 
graphic record?  In  the  one  case,  suppos- 
ing the  dialogue  to  be  entertaining,  we 
might  give  the  phonographer  credit  for  a 
capacity  to  enjoy  and  understand  good 
conversation  ;  in  the  other,  we  might  allow 
a  degree  of  creative  power,  great  or  small, 
according  to  the  degree  of  success  in  the 
changes  made.  But  supposing  these  changes 
to   involve   anything   besides  frank    emis- 
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sions,  we  could  by  no  means  accept  the  re- 
sult as  the  work  of  the  phonograph. 

As  soon  as  the  photographer  puts  his 
hand  to  negative  or  positive  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modifying,  draughtsmanwise,  the 
work  of  the  lens,  the  result  ceases  to  be  a 
plain  photograph,  and  becomes  a  hybrid — 
part  photograph,  part  drawing.  The  plain 
photographer  can  still  show  taste  in  the 
nice  arrangement  of  his  subject,  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  agreeable  matching  of 
tones ;  but,  after  all,  can  this  be  called  an 
art-in-itself  ?  Mr.  Caffin  reckons  creative 
power  **the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  artist."  Surely,  for  this  very  reason, 
he   ought   to   exclude    the   photographer. 


whose  task  ends  where   the   painter's  or 
draughtsman's  begins. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  discussion  will  ever 
arise  on  the  use  of  casts  from  nature  in  the 
execution  of  sculpture,  but  if  it  should  it 
would  be  a  question  of  how  far  the  sculptor 
is  justified  in  relying  on  such  helps.  The 
notion  of  a  modeller  conceiving  some 
method  of  manipulating  plaster  casts,  re- 
vising mechanical  reproductions  to  bring 
them  in  closer  accord  with  '*  his  impressions 
of  the  fact,'*  and  then  claiming  a  distinct 
and  independent  place  among  artists,  is 
too  grotesque  for  serious  consideration. 
Yet  the  **art*'  photographer's  claim  is 
not  less  extravagant. 


THE  PERMANENCY  OF  PLATINUM    PAPER. 


BY    CHAPMAN   JONES. 


This  is  a  subject  about  which  doubts  ap- 
pear to  arise  from  time  to  time,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  way  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  perma- 
nency of  prints  in  general,  one  who  knew 
nothing  about  it  might  well  imagine  that 
silver  prints  were  far  preferable  to  platinum 
prints  as  far  as  permanency  is  concerned. 
The  great  age  of  some  silver  prints  that 
show  no  signs  of  deterioration  is  often  in- 
sisted on,  and  as  often  the  fact  that  plati- 
num prints  are  liable  to  change.  It  is  not, 
however,  always  made  clear  that  in  both 
cases  it  is  the  exceptions,  indeed,  the  very 
rare  exceptions,  that  are  referred  to,  and 
that  they  attract  attention  because  they  are 
unexpected  is  not  unaccountable. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all 
is  too  often  lost  sight  of  altogether,  namely, 
that  when  a  silver  print  fades  it  is  the  image 
that  changes,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
platinum  print  the  image  remains  unaf- 
fected, and  it  is  only  the  paper  with  the 
minute  remains  of  the  sensitive  materials 
that  shows  an  alteration  of  color.  A  cursory 
consideration  of  some  specimens  might  lead 
one  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Those  who 
have  seen  a  platinum  print  that  has  gone 
to  a  yellowish  tint  might  well  be  excused 
for  imagining  that  the  image  itself  is 
affected,  for  the  altered  color  pervades  the 
whole,  and  the  mere  coincidence  that  the 


color  is  somewhat  similar  in  tint  to  that  of 
a  faded  silver  print  leads  to  the  idea  that 
as  it  certainly  indicates  instability  in  the 
one,  it  also  does  in  the  other. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  I 
showed  that  the  original  color  of  the  plati- 
num print  might  be  restored  by  the  action 
of  powerful  reagents  that  have  a  tendency 
to  dissolve  away  and  remove  material  from 
the  image,  and  no  power  to  ** restore" 
changed  material  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  Any  attempt  to  restore  a  faded 
silver  print  must  be  in  the  direction  of 
changing  the  color  of  the  material  that 
forms  the  image  or  of  adding  to  it,  and 
not  by  methods  that  tend  to  remove  extra- 
neous matter  from  it.  This  shows  the 
radical  difference  between  the  two  cases, 
the  similarity  in  color  being  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  circumstance.  Since  I  indicated 
the  general  principle  of  treatment  in  the 
case  of  platinum  prints,  several  other 
workers  have  taken  up  the  subject,  but 
everyone,  I  believe,  has  followed  on  the 
lines  I  laid  down.  Some  have  recom- 
mended feebler  reagents,  such  as  acted 
only  incompletely  in  my  hands,  perhaps 
because  the  prints  they  operated  on  had 
not  changed  so  conspicuously  as  mine,  and 
the  incomplete  effect  left  so  little  of  the 
result  of  the  change  that  it  was  not  per- 
ceptible. 
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To  restore  a  changed  platinum  print,  I 
recommended,  and  still  use,  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine  water,  con- 
veniently made  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
sodium  hypochlorite  solution  to  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (one  of  acid  to  ten  or 
more  of  water  may  be  used)  until  the  odor 
of  chlorine  is  distinctly  noticeable.  I  found 
that  neither  hydrochloric  acid  nor  chlorine 
water  alone  was  effective,  though  each  did 
something  toward  the  desired  end.  Cer- 
tain organic  acids  and  compounds  of  the 
kind  that  have  since  been  recommended 
by  others  gave  only  partial  results  in  my 
hands.  And  as  they  are  more  troublesome 
to  prepare  and  more  costly  than  the  simple 
acid  and  chlorine,  they  appear  to  be  in 
every  way  less  advantageous. 

The  two  questions  that  naturally  arise  in 
connection  with  this  matter  are  ( i )  What 
is  it  in  the  paper  that  is  changeable  ?  and 
(2)  What  outside  influence  deternunes  the 
change  ?  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  in  1895  I  showed 
that  a  paper  once  coated  with  ferric  oxalate 
could  not  be  washed  quite  free  from  iron 
by  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
and  that  the  iron  remaining  was  competent 
to  produce  such  results  as  had  been  ob- 
served. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  learned  for  the  first 
time,  from  an  article  in  another  journal, 
that  Mr.  Haddon  had  '*p3iTt\y  disproved 
or  combated  ' '  this  result  by  showing  that 
traces  of  iron  could  be  discovered  in  the 
paper  before  coating.  This  may  be  the 
case,  but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  my  results  or  the  deductions  from 
them,  because  the  iron  I  referred  to  re- 
mained on  the  surface  of  the  paper  to  which 
it  was  applied,  and  was  not  to  be  found  on 
the  other  surface.  It  is  the  iron  salts  re- 
maining that  are  acted  on  by  the  catechu 
when  tints  are  toned  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Packham,  though  generally 
not  only  the  iron  that  cannot  be  washed 
out,  but  a  larger  quantity  left  because  of 
the  incompleteness  of  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment with  acid  baths. 

Although  the  iron  salts  can  produce  the 
observed  results,  the  platinum  salt  used, 
when  once  put  upon  the  paper,  cannot  be 
completely  removed  from  it.  This  fact, 
which  I  pointed  out  in  the  paper  above 
referred  to,  has  recently  been  confirmed  by 


Dr.  Jacoby.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  a 
platinum  print,  however  carefully  prep)ared, 
there  is  a  residue  of  iron  and  of  platinum 
compounds  in  some  changeable  form  over 
the  whole  print.  This  has  led  to  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  perfect  fixing  agent 
known  for  platinum  prints.  But  anyone 
who  makes  such  a  statement  is,  I  consider, 
very  worthy  of  severe  rebuke,  because  the 
statement  is  much  more  calculated  to  de- 
ceive than  to  instruct.  It  does  not  appear 
that  anyone  has  yet  found  that  platinum 
prints  are  sensitive  to  light.  So  far  as 
light  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  fixing 
does  appear  to  be  complete.  The  prints 
remain  sensitive  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
but  if  this  is  to  be  the  criterion  of  fixing, 
then  we  may  say  that  no  silver  print  or  nega- 
tive has  ever  been  fixed.  And  this  is  a  much 
more  true  statement  than  that  platinum 
prints  cannot  be  fixed,  because,  as  pointed 
out  above,  in  the  case  of  the  silver  print, 
the  image  itself  is  changed,  while  in  the 
platinum  print  no  one  has  yet  shown  it 
possible  to  affect  the  image  at  all,  nor  has 
anyone  yet  shown  it  possible  (so  far  as  I 
am  aware)  to  change  a  platinum  print  in 
any  way  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  and 
thoroughly  restored  to  its  original  condi- 
tion. 

The  only  common  substance  that  is 
likely  to  affect  platinum  prints  is  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen.  The  extent  to  which  it  is 
likely  to  do  so  may  be  judged  from  the 
extreme  rarity  of  changed  platinum  prints, 
even  though  probably  not  so  many  as  one 
in  a  million  is  washed  (or  cleared  or 
**  fixed  "  )  as  well  as  they  might  be.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  less  carefully 
washed  they  are  the  more  liable  to  change 
they  remain. 

1'he  summing  up  of  the  matter,  so  far 
as  it  immediately  concerns  the  practical 
photographer,  is  that  no  form  of  photo- 
graph is  more  permanent  than  a  platinum 
print.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  none  others  are  likely  to  be  equally 
permanent,  but  that  matter  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  Of  course,  every  pho- 
tographer worthy  of  the  name  will  work 
carefully,  he  will  wash  his  prints  well,  and 
mount  them  on  good  boards.  But  failure 
in  these  matters  has  never  been  shown  to 
be  absolutely  disastrous,  as  in  a  discolored 
print  the  image  is  unaffected  and  the  dis- 
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coloration  may  be  got  rid  of.  And,  finally, 
there  is  no  need  to  look  for  new  methods 
of  treating  or  **  fixing'*   prints,  but  only 


to  follow  with  intelligent  care  the  methods 
that  have  been  in  use  for  so  long. — 
Amateur  Photographer  {London), 


SINGLE  LENSES  FOR  ARCHITECTURE. 


BY    H.  FENNER. 


There  are  certain  things  that  are  a  part 
of  every  photographer's  common  knowl- 
edge, and  one  of  these  things  is  the  limi- 
tation of  the  single  lens.  A  single  lens 
gives  distortion ;  according  to  the  face  of 
the  lens  before  which  the  stop  is  placed,  so 
do  we  have  "  barrel  "  or  **  cushion  "  dis- 
tortion. So  we  are  told,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  told  truly,  and  yet  thousands  of 
little  box  cameras  are  turned  out  with  sin- 
gle lenses,  and  the  inexperienced  amateur 
snaps  the  houses  across  the  way.  These 
two  things  seem  incompatible,  and  yet  they 
are  both  in  part  true. 

Anyone  who  works  with  a  doublet  lens 
knows  that  either  half  may  be  used  as  a 
single  landscape  ;  but  at  this  they  stop 
short. 

If  the  limitations  of  the  single  lens  are 
clearly  understood  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  many  ** straight  line"  or  archi- 
tectural subjects  which  it  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  record. 

The  single  lens  has  not  the  same  range  of 
correct  covering  power  as  has  the  double 
one.  Suppose  we  have  a  lens  of  lo-inch 
focus  fitted  to  a  6^  X  8 1^  camera,  and  we 
unscrew  one  combination  and  get  a  lens  of 
2o-inch  focus.  Now,  if  we  use  this  20- 
inch  lens  in  a  large  camera,  such  as 
20-inch  lenses  were  fitted  to  in  days  be- 
fore long-focus  lenses  became  abnormally 
fashionable,  we  would  probably  find  curved 
lines  instead  of  straight.  We  would  also 
find  an  unevenness  in  illumination,  the 
plate  being  less  and  less  lighted  as  we  get 
further  from  the  centre  of  the  plate,  until 
the  corners  would  be  practically  without 
any  light  at  all.  In  brief,  we  would  be 
straining  this  single  lens  altogether  be- 
yond its  powers.  But  if  the  single  lens 
had  been  used  on  a  plate  only  the 
size  that  was  covered  by  the  double  lens 
— thus  embracing  a  much  smaller  angle, 
for  the  single  lens  is  the  longer  focus — we 


would  find  that  it  was  working  well  within 
its  powers,  and  capable  of  satisfactorily  re- 
cording a  church  or  a  high  building.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  are  any  definite  mathe- 
matical figures  showing  the  limitations  of 
the  single  lens,  but  if  a  double  lens  has  a 
focus  **  the  length  of  the  longest  side  of  the 
plate  it  covers,"  it  will  be  safe  to  use  a 
single  combination  of  that  lens  on  the  same 
size  of  plate. 

The  question  of  stop  is  of  considerable 
importance,  though,  fortunately,  it  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  F  values  are,  of  course, 
purely  relative,  and  a  definite  stop  on  a 
doublet  lens  will  if  used  with  a  single  lens 
of  exactly  double  focal  length  be  just  half 
the  /  value  and  require  four  times  the 
exposure.  Single  lenses,  too,  are  not 
workable  with  so  large  apertures  as  are 
double  lenses ;  and  as  the  single  lenses 
which  are  unscrewed  from  doublets  are  not 
primarily  made  for  such  use,  but  rather  for 
their  fitness  for  part  of  a  whole,  they  have 
often  less  practical  working  aperture  than 
is  the  case  with  a  lens  specially  constructed 
for  single  work.  This  will  mean  still  fur- 
ther stopping  down  and  loss  of  speed,  if 
sharp  definition  is  desired.  But  with  archi- 
tectural subjects  there  is  no  special  need  for 
rapid  exposures,  and  rapid  plates  will  pre- 
vent an  exposure  being  tediously  long. 

There  is  one  rather  important  peculiarity 
of  a  single  lens  which  is  particularly  exas- 
perating in  interior  work — it  has  a  strong 
tendency  toward  flare  spot.  This  is  due  to 
the  stop  being  placed  too  near  the  lens,  and 
can  be  cured  by  separating  the  distance  be- 
tween them.  This  is  best  done  by  a  lens- 
maker  who  can  supply  a  lengthening  band 
to  the  lens  tube.  'Fhe  combination  to  be 
used  can  then  be  screwed  from  the  dia- 
phragm and  this  little  lengthening  tube 
screwed  between  them.  If  a  single  lens  is 
to  be  used  to  any  extent  this  or  some  simi- 
lar fitting  will  prove  a  necessity,  for  in 
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many  cases  it  will  be  simply  impossible  to 
avoid  a  flare  spot  without  it. 

The  use  of  a  longer  focus  lens  in  archi- 
tectural work  is  not  merely  an  **  added" 
power ;  it  is  often  a  very  useful  power.  For 
the  wide  or  medium  angle  is  but  a  neces- 
sary evil,  and  there  are  many  times  when 
the  power  to  readjust  things  and  get  further 
from  the  subject  is  a  great  pictorial  help. 


The  presence  of  the  other  buildings,  or  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  presence 
of  pillars  or  walls  in  interior  work,  often 
make  us  compromise  with  the  wide  angle  ; 
but  where  we  can  retreat  a  little  way  from 
our  subject  we  will  find  that  our  picture 
often  gains  much  by  the  unscrewing  of  half 
the  lens  and  a  readjustment  of  the  camera 
bellows. 


JOHN    BULL  AND   HIS   TRADE. 


Our  exceedingly  enterprising  neighbor 
— also  competitor,  customer,  and  very 
good  friend — late  sole  purveyor  to  their 
majesties  the  peoples  of  the  world — ^John 
Bull,  to-wit,  has  just  triumphed  gloriously 
over  crude  Cousin  Jonathan. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  past  Cousin 
Jonathan  has  been  in  the  habit  of  unload- 
ing surplus  stocks — and  stocks  that  were 
not  surplus — on  his  poor  elderly  friend. 
Now  John  has  retaliated,  and  a  paean  of 
triumph  wafts  gently  through  the  air. 

A  dusky  gentleman,  who,  however,  is  no 
barbarian,  but  the  recognized  ruler  of  an 
African  country,  has  placed  an  order  with 
John  Bull  for  a  barbarous  camera.  This 
dusky  gentleman — no  other  than  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco — has  defied  the  traditions  of 
the  orthodox  faithful,  and  intends  to  pic- 
ture things  on  the  earth  by  means  of  pho- 
tography. To  this  end  he  has  ordered  a 
camera  worthy  of  royalty,  and  attains  his 
end  by  having  all  the  metal -work  of 
**  eighteen -carat  hall-marked'*  gold.  The 
adjectives  mean  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  the  gold  to  be  fully  four- 
fifths  pure,  and  with  a  bare  20  per  cent, 
of  alloy.  So  far  we  may  sympathize  with 
the  purchaser  of  the  camera,  and  congratu- 
late the  camera-makers  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  get  the  order.  But  behind  all 
this  we  hear  a  vindication  of  the  old  theory 
that  John  Bull  is  in  a  class  alone  for  the 
building  of  **fine  cabinet  work" — those 
brass-bound  mahogany  constructions  which 
will  stand  a  century  in  the  tropics,  and 
which  require  a  pack  mule  for  their  trans- 
portation. It  is  rather  a  barren  honor  to 
feel  that  one's  country  is  pre-eminently 
able  to  meet  the  rush  of  the  million  into 
photography  with  an  ever  durable  ma- 
hogany box.     This  box  industry  may  keep 


half  a  dozen  aproned  and  spectacled  arti- 
sans lovingly  giving  a  final  polish  to  wood- 
work with  the  ball  of  the  thumb ;  and  in 
the  meantime  Rochester  hums,  and  as  night 
falls  electric  light  fairly  oozes  from  busy 
factories  racing  to  keep  up  with  a  great 
demand. 

John  Bull  is  going  to  invade  us  with  dry 
plates.  It  is  rather  a  curious  invasion,  and 
reminds  us  of  those  relationship  conun- 
drums which  puzzle  the  children.  A  dry 
plate,  made  in  France,  represented  in  part 
by  a  British  shareholder  list,  proposes  to 
open  a  factory  on  this  side.  An  American 
factory,  employing  Americans,  will  coat 
the  glass  at  present,  presumably  to  be  im- 
ported. American  advertising  will  make 
the  plates  known,  and  American  drummers 
will  urge  the  dealers  to  stock  them.  So  it 
is.  If  John  Bull  tries  to  invade  us  he  has 
two  courses.  Either  he  must  wait,  impo- 
tent, and  '*  watch  what  the  end  will  be  ;" 
or  he  may  take  a  steerage  passage  over 
here,  take  out  his  papers,  and  set  up  shop 
under  the  Star-spangled  Banner. 

But  this  is  rather  an  old  story  with  John 
Bull.  He  has  seen  his  tide  of  American 
trade  flood  to  high -water  mark,  and  seen 
it  ebb — never  to  return.  And  now  he 
feels  the  return  swing.  He  is  a  genial 
soul,  and  takes  it  all  in  good  part.  He 
hangs  our  backgrounds,  and  says  *  *  how 
artistic, '  *  and  mutters  that  nobody  at  home 
can  paint  a  background  worth  a  cuise. 
And  he  laughs  at  the  homemade  camera  as 
he  presses  a  Rochester  button. 

For  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world  there 
are  but  two  peoples — the  sheep  and  the 
goats,  the  British  and  the  foreign  ;  so  in 
himself  there  is  but  his  circle  and  the 
outsiders;  and  if  the  outsiders — the  men 
who  don't  live  in  his  street,  cannot  make 
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him  things  as  pretty  as  can  the  American 
— ^well,  he  is  sorry  for  the  outsider,  and 
rather  despises  him;  but  for  himself  he 
will  buy  the  thing  that  suits  him  best. 

But  gloating  over  barren  honors  will  not 
prevent  the  coming  fight.  The  last  twenty 
years  has  seen  a  mighty  industry  grow 
from  nothing,  until  now  acres  of  factories 
scattered  over  the  land  supply  its  every 
need,  and  make  a  surplus  which  is  perco- 
lating to  foreign  shores.  Thirty  years  ago 
John  Bull  held  the  commercial  world  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  inevitable 
trend  of  things  has  wrenched  this  monopoly 
from  him,  and  is  giving  the  lead  to  an- 
other. He  frankly  recognizes  this,  and  sees 
that  it  must  be  so.    But  there  is  a  feeling — 


and  it  rankles  in  John's  own  bosom — that 
it  is  not  merely  that  others  are  catching 
up,  but  that  he  is  himself  slipping  behind. 
The  next  twenty  years  will  show,  for  we 
are  now  reaching  after  wider  fields.  If  it 
is  true  that  John  Bull  is  just  a  little  behind 
the  times,  then  his  trade  with  the  Orient 
and  with  India  is  not  worth  seven  years'  pur- 
chase. Competition  is  healthy,  whether 
between  firms  or  between  nations;  and 
there  is  room  enough  for  all.  John  Bull 
must  learn  that  gold-bound  cameras  are 
pretty  eccentricities,  and  that  new  plate 
companies  are  merely  playing  into  our 
hands,  or  he  may  find  that  he  is  likely 
to  experience  a  very  bad  quarter  of — a 
century. 
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The  photographer  in  business  grumbles 
that  his  trade  is  overdone  and  that  profits 
have  been  reduced  by  unfair  and  excessive 
competition  to  a  very  low  level.  Members 
of  every  other  trade  and  profession  say 
much  the  same  about  the  ones  they  are  in 
— ^barring  possibly  the  undertaker,  and  in 
his  case  the  reasons  for  his  forming  the  ex- 
ception are  of  so  peculiar  a  cast  that,  owing 
to  them,  the  trade  will  probably  ever  remain 
more  of  a  close,  and  so  a  profitable,  one 
than  any  other.  It  must  be  granted  that 
competition  all  round  is  keen,  and  that 
profits  and  prices  would  be  more  agreeable 
if  they  were  higher.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  grumbling?  No  amount  of  grumbling 
will  turn  the  moving  hand  on  the  com- 
mercial dial  back  to  any  point  beloved  by 
the  praiser  of  times  that  have  been.  Be- 
sides, the  condition  of  mind  begotten  of 
grumbling  is  apt  to  cripple  the  work  that 
must  be  done,  whatever  the  conditions  may 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fortunately 
as  true  that  a  cheery  determination  to  make 
the  best  of  things  as  they  are  will  react 
for  good.  Under  its  healthier  stimulus 
many  points  will  be  noted  where  improve- 
ments can  be  made  that  will  better  the 
position.  The  photographic  field  forms  no 
exception  to  the  action  of  the  rule  that 
success  is  always  directly  proportionate  to 
the  quality  and  extent  of  effort  put  in  to 
gain   it.      The   man   who   can   better   an 


existing  order  of  things  stands  to  gain. 
This  is  clear  enough  when  noted  in  large 
things.  It  is  equally  true,  if  not  always 
clear,  in  smaller  matters,  and  success  upon 
the  whole  is  due  more  to  a  persistent 
looking  after  the  many  small  things  of  life 
than  after  an  occasional  great  one.  More 
successes  could  be  counted  among  men  who 
have  made  a  point  of  keeping  their  shop 
windows  clean  and  attractive  than  among 
those  who  have  aimed  at  the  evolution  of 
a  new  process. 

Does  the  professional  photographer  make 
the  best  use  of  existing  conditions  ?  Could 
he  not,  whether  disposed  to  grumble  or 
not,  improve  his  position  and  his  returns 
by  attention  to  some  of  the  small  things 
referred  to?  We  think  he  could.  The 
great  thing  is,  of  course,  to  attract  the 
customer.  Start  at  the  common -sense  bot- 
tom of  the  question,  by  taking  an  ordinary 
individual  walking  past  a  photographer's 
window,  without  any  idea  in  his  mind  of 
having  his  own  photograph  taken.  What 
is  most  likely  to  induce  him  to  stop,  look 
in,  and  start  upon  a  mental  path  of  favor- 
able determining?  Will  the  orthodox  win- 
dow do  so?  The  extent  of  grumbling 
prevailing  seems  to  point  to  a  **  No  "  as  an 
answer.  The  fact  is  that  much  more  could 
be  made  of  the  window  at  little  or  no 
extra  expense.  As  it  is,  there  are  too 
many  prints  in  it.     Attention  and  interest 
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are  frittered  away  instead  of  being  concen- 
trated. The  arrangement  of  the  prints, 
too,  upon  sloping  stands  of  colored  velvet 
or  plush,  the  darker  or  lighter  effects  of 
protection  from,  and  exposure  to,  the  sun 
determined  by  the  different  positions  of  a 
former  batch,  showing  here  and  there,  is 
poor  and  ineffective.  The  whole  window 
looks  dry  and  spotty.  It  may  be  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  dust,  but  it  lacks  cool- 
ness and  freshness.  It  cannot  be  called 
inviting.  Very  good  work  is  often  dis- 
played in  such  a  window  to  the  detraction 
of  half  of  its  just  merit.  A  carefully 
selected  quarter  of  the  usual  number  of 
pictures;  an  enlargement  or  two  suitably 
placed;  light,  cheap,  soft  drapery  of  a 
pleasing  tint,  that  would  admit  of  frequent 
renewal,  instead  of  the  permanent,  heavy, 
and  dull -looking  velvets  and  plushes,  would 
make  a  great  difference  in  general  attrac- 
tiveness. A  few  ferns  would  still  further 
add  to  it.  The  coolness  of  living  green  is 
extremely  welcome  in  the  photographer's 
season  of  summer,  and  makes  capital  dress- 
ing for  the  bait.  It  requires  something  of 
artistic  taste  to  arrange  in  this  fashion. 
But  the  photographer  is  more  likely,  from 
the  nature  of  his  work,  to  possess  it  than 
many  another,  and  the  reason  that  he  has 
not  already  tried  it  is  probably  more  from 
not  having  thought  of  it  than  any  lack  of 
capacity.  His  wife  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  him  in  such  a  field,  for  without 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  women  have 
keener  artistic  instincts  than  men,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  are  far  more  deft  in 
arranging  the  constituents  of  a  happy 
artistic  combination.  We  are  assuming, 
of  course,  a  good  grade  of  work,  for  while 
much  first-rate  work  fails  to  take  from 
being  poorly  displayed,  no  setting,  how- 
ever good  and  artistically  arranged,  will 
pass  off  bad  work.  Still,  there  is  a  happy 
knack  in  selecting  specimens  of  good  work. 
Beyond  beauty  of  face  or  form,  so  hard  to 
get  hold  of,  style  and  character  of  dress 
tells.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  question  more 
for  the  wife  or  lady  friend  ;  but  if  there  be 
specimens  close  enough  to  each  other  in 
artistic  merit  to  cause  hesitation  in  decid- 
ing which  is  the  better,  let  the  one  with 
the  more  fashionable  dress  be  chosen.  It 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  favorably  take  the 
eye  of  a  lady  customer,  and  unconsciously 


make  her  regard  the  photographer  as  up  to 
date.  Frequent  changes  should  be  made, 
and  care  taken  to  think  of  appropriateness 
to  season,  in  showing  light,  airy  dresses  in 
summer,  and  warm,  comfortable-looking 
ones  in  winter.  If  otherwise,  a  certain 
on-edgedness  is  produced  in  the  mind  of 
the  one  looking  at  them  that  is  not  the 
most  conducive  to  the  feelings  leading  up 
to  ultimate  business. 

Prices  should  be  also  marked  upon  a 
good  card  that  will  not  fade  in  the  sun. 
Now,  as  to  prices,  it  is  most  pleasant, 
undoubtedly,  to  quote  and  sell  by  the 
dozen.  The  half  and  quarter  come  next 
in  order.  But  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
quote  for  the  single  copy  as  well  ?  The 
photographer  must  not  forget  that  prices 
are  cut  in  other  trades  than  his  own,  and 
that  those  engaged  in  them  find  that  the 
expenditure  upon  a  luxury  to  the  amount 
charged  for  even  a  quarter  of  a  dozen  must 
very  often  be  thought  over  and  arranged 
for.  They  might  manage  one,  say  at  a 
shilling,  at  once,  and  it  is  best  to  catch 
when  the  impression  is  most  favorable. 
The  shilling  copy  would  also  act  as  capital 
bait  in  the  case  of  ampler  means.  There 
is  due  proportion  of  profit  in  it  to  the 
photographer,  and  if  he  is  alive  to  the  value 
of  advertising,  it  is  far  superior  to  any 
alternative  method  in  vogue.  It  offers  a 
chance  to  the  enlargement  firms  as  well, 
we  admit ;  but  that  phase  of  advertising 
will  soon  pass  away.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  novelty  that  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  such  an  advertisement  to  them  is  the 
photographer's  best  hope.  The  same  con- 
siderations apply  to  the  reception-room  as 
to  the  window.  A  few  photographs  well 
arranged,  light  airy  curtains,  a  large  case 
of  green  plants,  showing  that  they  have 
been  recently  watered,  thrown  into  the 
room  by  lifting  the  bottom  sash  of  the 
window,  would  have  a  very  different  effect 
upon  the  customer  to  the  existing  arrange- 
ment of  the  majority  of  such  rooms. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  studio 
from  the  photographer'spoint  of  view.  It 
might  be  just  as  well  to  consider  it  from 
that  of  the  one  who  has  entered  it  to  be 
photographed.  It  may  be  perfect  as  to 
position,  size,  incidence  and  arrangement 
of  light,  and  yet  be  anything  but  attractive 
to  a  visitor.     The  two  great  drawbacks,  as 
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a  rule,  are  heat  and  litter.  The  former  is 
hard  to  get  over  in  a  glass  house ;  but  it 
can  be  greatly  reduced.  The  coolness  of 
green  paint  over  the  glass  and  walls  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
here  again  the  fresh  green  of  ferns  and 
India-rubber  plants  should  not  be  intro- 
duced. (The  possible  smart  critic  may 
make  a  point  by  stating  that  it  is  a  photog- 
rapher's business  he  is  trying  to  run,  and 
not  a  florist's.  But  we  hold  to  our  point, 
a  good  picture  is  all  the  better  for  a  wide 
setting  of  margin.)  Larger  sections  of 
side  and  roof  should  also  be  made  to  open. 
Although  in  a  town  studio  there  will  be  the 
drawback  of  '*  soots  **  and  dust  to  contend 
with,  muslin  stretched  over  light  bamboo 
frames  would  do  much  to  counteract  it. 
Top  ventilating  currents  above  .  the  cus- 
tomer's head  are  very  practicable  with  the 
exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  and  the  use 
of  a  cheap  ventilator  or  two.  The  litter  of 
dusty  backgrounds,  the  toys  that  are  sup- 
posed to  make  children  look  natural,  an 
odd  camera  stand,  the  rustic  stile,  and 
elaborate  balustrade,  ought  to  be  kept 
carefully  out  of  sight.  They  are  bad 
enough  as  accessories  to  the  picture,  but 
doubly  so  as  studio  furniture.  We  ask  the 
unbiased  reader  if  the  customer  in  front 
of  the  camera  in  a  studio  bearing  evidence 
of  being  carefully  looked  after,  with  no 
litter,  and  curtains  lightly  swaying  in  cool 
air,  is  not  far  more  likely  to  induce  the 


happier  expression  desired  for  impression 
upon  the  plate,  than  under  the  reverse 
conditions  generally  obtaining  ?  It  should 
go  without  saying,  that  the  freshness  in  all 
the  appointments  of  window,  reception- 
room,  and  studio  should  extend  to  the 
operator  himself.  We  do  not  say,  pray 
note,  personal  cleanliness.  That  may  be, 
and  we  presume  it  to  be,  of  the  first  order. 
But  there  is  an  alert  freshness  of  dress  and 
manner  that  is  quite  independent  of  this. 
Ninety-nine  customers  out  of  a  hundred 
would  far  rather  see  the  operator  in  comfort 
in  a  light  summer  jacket,  or  even  in  shirt 
sleeves,  than  in  the  orthodox  tail  coat,  etc. 
Why  —  but  this  article  is  long  enough 
already.  It  is  intentionally  more  sug- 
gestive in  style  than  more  fully  elaborated. 
There  are  a  hundred  different  ways,  and  all 
perfectly  legitimate,  of  catching  customers. 
Let  the  professional,  with  more  time  on  his 
hands  than  he  would  wish,  think  them  out 
for  himself,  now  that  the  idea  has  been 
placed  before  him.  The  dull  winter  season 
is  coming  on  when,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  he  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
think.  We  trust  that  he  will  do  so  to  such 
good  purpose  that  next  spring  and  summer 
will  mean  a  material  increase  in  his  returns. 
He  can  be  very  certain  that  the  more 
original  thinking  and  novelty  he  throws 
into  his  business  the  more  money  he  will 
make  out  of  it. — British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography. 


DEVELOPING  FORMULiE  FOR  USE  WITH  LOVELL  PLATES.* 


The  formulae  presented  are  mostly  orig- 
inal, and  all  have  been  carefully  tested.  In 
some  cases  they  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  usually  recommended.  In  other  cases 
they  are  very  different.  I  should  dislike 
to  claim  any  infallibility  in  such  a  delicate 
matter  as  the  formulation  of  developers  for 
dry  plates,  and  so  it  may  be  understood  be- 
fore going  further  that  anyone  who  has 
better  formulae  will  still  be  permitted  to 
use  them. 

In  the  following  recipes  I  have  given  the 
quantities  both  in  the  metric  system  and 

.  *  By  F.  A.  Waugh,  in  "  How  to  Develop  Lovell 
Plates."  issued  for  free  distribution  by  the  Lovell  Dry 
Plate  Mfg.  Co..  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages — minims, 
drachms,  and  ounces.  Anyone  who  would 
prefer  to  reckon  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  rather  than  in  dollars  and  cents  is 
recommended  to  eschew  the  metric  system. 
It  is  too  easy  for  such  folks.  Anyone  who 
would  sooner  follow  a  sane  and  reasonable 
system  should  learn  the  metric  measures  at 
once.  Metric  weights  and  metric  gradu- 
ates can  be  bought  of  any  large  dealer  in 
chemical  supplies  and  of  some  of  the  more 
progressive  photographic  supply-houses! 

I  give  these  formulae  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  the  order  of  my  preference  for 
them,  basing  that  judgment  strictly  on  the 
development  of  Lovell  plates.     For  other 
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brands  of  dry  plates  my  preferences  take 
a  different  order. 

Pyrol. 

A. 

Water 500  c.c 16  o«. 

Sod.  Sulphite  cryst.     .     .125  i^rammes  .     .  4  os. 

Pyrol 30  grammes .     .  i  o«. 

Sulphuric  Acid  ,    ,    ,    ,     %  c.c. ....  5  drops 

B. 

Water 500  c.c 16  ox 

Sod.  Carb.  cryst.    .     .     .125  grammes  .     .     4  os 

For  use  take  i  part  A,  i  part  B,  8  parts 
water,  and  add  a  little  potassium  bromide. 

Pyrogallol. 

A. 

Water 500  c.c 16  o«. 

Sod.  Sulphite  cryst.    .    .  100  grammes  3  os. 

Pyrogallol 15  grammes     .    .  ^  oz. 

B. 

Water 500  c.c 16  ox. 

Sod.  Carb.  cryst.    ...    75  grammes     .    .  a^  ox. 

For  use  take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B,  and 
don*t  forget  the  potassium  bromide. 

Adurol, 

A. 

Water,  cold 500  c.c.    ...     16  ox. 

Potassium  Meta- bisulphite    .    50 grammes    .  i^  ox. 
Adurol 10  grammes    .     H  ox. 

B. 

Water 500  c.c.   .     .     .     16  ox 

Potassium  Carb 60  grammes    .       2  ox 

To  develop  take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B, 
or,  for  softer  effects  and  more  detail,  take 
equal  parts  of  A  and  B  and  water.  Add 
potassium  bromide  freely,  especially  in  the 
former  case. 

In  place  of  the  potassium  metabisulphite 
sodium  sulphite  crystals  may  be  substituted, 
80  grammes  or  2^  ounces. 

TolidoL 

A. 

Water 500  c.c.      ...  16  ox. 

Sod.  Sulph.  cryst 35  grammes  i  oz. 

Tolidol 17  grammes      .  ^  ox. 

B. 

Water 500  c  c      ...  16  ox. 

Sod.  Sulph.  cryst 70  grammes  2  ox. 

Sod.  Carb  cryst 175  grammes      .  6  ox. 

To  develop  take  4  parts  A,  3  parts  B, 
and  10  parts  water.  Por  fine,  snappy  nega- 
tives, give  a  long  exposure  and  add  i  part 
potassium  bromide  to  this  formula. 


Metol. 

A. 

Water 500  c.c.     .    .     .     16  oz. 

Metol 8  grammes  3^  oz. 

Sod.  Sulph.  cryst.      .    .    60  grammes  2  oz. 

Dissolve  the  metol  first. 

B. 

Water 500  c.c.     ...  16  ox. 

Sod.  Carb.  cryst.  ...    75  grammes      .  2H  oz. 

Potas.  bromide     ...      x  gramme  .     .  15  grains 

To  develop  take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B, 
or  for  softer  negatives,  or  for  snapshots, 
take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B  and  water. 

Imogen. 

A. 

Water,  boiling 500  c.c.     .    .  .  16  ox. 

Sod.  Sulph.  cryst 50  grammes  .  a  ox. 

Imogen 15  grammes  .  %  ox. 

B. 

Water,  hot 250  c.c.     ...    8  ox. 

Sod.  Carb.  cryst 125  grammes      .    4  ox. 

To  develop  use  2  parts  of  A  to  i  part 
B,with  an  abundance  of  potassium  bromide. 
For  snapshops  use  2  parts  A,  i  part  B,  and 
I  part  water,  with  less  bromide. 

OrtoL 

A. 

Water,  cold 500  c.c.  .    .  .  16  ox 

Potas.  Meta-bisulphite  4  grammes  .  60  grains 

Ortol 8  grammes  .  )^  oz. 

B. 

Water 250  c.c.  ...      8  oz. 

Sod.  Carb.  cryst.      ...    30  grammes  .      i  oz. 
Sud.  Sulph.  cryst.    .    .     .    45  grammes  .  i^  ox. 

For  use  with  Lovell  plates  take  2  parts 
A,  I  part  B,  and  2  parts  water,  with  as 
much  bromide  as  the  exposure  will  permit. 

Pyrocatechin, 

A. 

Water 300  c.c 10  ox. 

5k>d.  Sulph.  cyst.  ...    75  grammes      .     .  2K  oz. 

Dissolve,  filter,  and  then  add : 
Pyrocatechin    ....     15  grammes      .     .     ^  os. 

B. 

Water 500  c.c 16  oz. 

Pot.  Car 125  grammes  4  oz. 

Use  I  part  A,  4  parts  B,  and  5  parts 
water.  Potassium  bromide  will  be  needed 
only  in  case  of  over-exposure.  This  formula 
is  recommended  for  density,  but  not  for 
anything  else. 
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Hydroquinone, 

A. 

Water 500  cc 16  oz. 

Sod.  Sulph.  cryst.       .    .    60  grammes      .     .      3  oz. 

Dissolve,  filter,  and  then  add  : 
Hydroquinone      ...      8  grammes      .     .     ^  oz. 

B. 

Water 500  cc 16  oz. 

Pot.  Carb 45  grammes      .    .  1 3^  oz. 

For  use  take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B  and 
water.  This  formula  is  given  for  persons 
who  wish  to  use  hydroquinone ;  but  in  the 
experience  of  the  writer  hydroquinone  is 
not  a  suitable  developer  for  Lovell  plates. 

Glycin, 

A. 

Water,  hot 160  c  c.      ...  5  oz. 

Sod.  Siilph,  cryst.      .     .    ao  grammes  %  oz 

Sod.  Carb.  cryst.  ...      4  grammes      .  30  grains 

Glycin 8  grammes  60  grains 

B. 

Water 3510  cc.      ...     10  oz. 

Pot.  Carb 40  grammes      .  z>^  oz. 

Develop  normal  exposures,  or  plates 
slightly  under-exposed,  with   i   part  A,  2 


parts  B,  and  10  parts  water.  This  pro- 
duces a  soft,  fine-grained,  grayish  negative, 
which  prints  better  than  it  lool« — the 
best  of  the  soft-working  developers.  When 
strongly  retarded  with  potassium  bromide, 
glycin  gives  the  results  of  a  hard-working 
developer. 

RodinaL 

Water aoo  cc 4  oz. 

Rodinal 8  cc  .     .     .     .  z  drachm 

These  are  mixed  in  the  graduate  as 
needed.  This  is  the  most  convenient  of 
all  developers,  but  gives  thin  negatives, 
and  is  fatal  with  over-exposure.  It  is 
excellent  with  under-exposure. 

Eikonogen. 

Water,  hot 500  cc 16  oz. 

Sod.  Sulph.  cryst.      .    .    60  grammes  .     .    a  oz 

Pot.  Carb 35  grammes  .    .     i  os. 

Eikonogen ao  grammes  .    .  H  oz. 

Pot.  Bromide    ....      a  grammes  .     .  as  grains 

This  single  solution  is  ready  for  use,  and 
will  keep  long  enough.  Eikonogen  is  not 
recommended  for  Lovell  plates,  however. 
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Platinotype  paper,  says  a  writer  in 
Photography^  is  less  subject  to  the  many 
inherent  faults  which  characterize  silver 
paper,  but  at  the  same  time  is  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  to  numerous  things  it 
has  to  encounter  in  the  work-rooms  of 
many  photographers.  These  consist  prin- 
cipally of  untidiness  and  dirt.  Prints  are 
sometimes  spotted  and  badly  stained  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  though  the  printer 
will  insist  that  he  had  obeyed  all  the  laws 
of  cleanliness,  and  was  unusually  careful  in 
this  particular  case. 

Let  us  take  a  print  that  is  covered  with 
brownish-black  stains,  black  comets,  white 
comets,  granulation,  etc.,  and  see  if  it  be 
not  possible  to  find  their  remedies. 

Black  comets  and  stains  may  be  at- 
tributed to — first,  negatives  intensified  with 
mercury  and  improperly  washed  ;  second, 
metallic  silver  on  the  negative  film  ;  third, 
retouching  lead-pencil  dust;  fourth,  re- 
touching fluid;  fifth,  particles  on  the 
negative  from  other  printing  papers.  On 
damp    printing    days    the    negative    film 


absorbs  moisture,  and  the  trouble  is  gener- 
ally emphasized. 

To  remedy  these,  the  negative  should  be 
washed  thoroughly  after  development. 
Imperfect  washing  at  this  time  induces, 
when  the  plate  is  in  the  hypo  bath,  a 
deposit  of  metallic  silver  in  or  on  the  film, 
which  is  not  easily  removed  by  the  subse- 
quent washing,  and,  coming  in  contact 
with  platinotype  paper,  may  produce  black 
comets  Before  printing,  it  is  a  good  rule 
to  rub  the  negative  film  with  a  wad  of  cot- 
ton, using  considerable  friction,  to  remove 
the  (almost  unseen)  particles  of  matter 
clinging  to  it,  and  to  take  off  the  super- 
fluous retouching  varnish. 

But  the  greatest  enemy  to  platinotype  is 
mercury.  Since  so  many  photographers 
have  begun  to  make  mercury-toned  prints, 
complaints  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
paper  on  account  of  black  stains,  we  are 
told,  have  much  increased.  The  salt  is  a 
most  dangerous  thing  to  have  about,  from 
the  printer's  point  of  view.  Someone  who 
does  not  print  or  handle  the  paper  at  any 
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other  time  should  attend  to  the  developing, 
as  when  once  the  fingers  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  mercury,  especially  if  they  be 
not  well  washed  with  soap  and  water  after- 
ward, there  is  a  risk  that  everything  that 
is  subsequently  touched  will  be  stained. 

Negatives  that  have  been  intensified  with 
mercury  should  be  well  washed,  and  when 
dry,  varnished  all  over  to  the  very  corners ; 
otherwise,  comets  and  brownish -black  stains 
on  the  prints  may  be  expected. 

Those  who  desire  to  use  mercury  should 
employ  dishes  that  are  used  for  no  other 
purpose.  They  should  operate  in  a  room 
where  the  paper  for  black  tones  is  not  used. 

Whenever  mercury  is  used  the  fingers 
must  be  well  washed  with  plenty  of  water 
and  soap,  and  a  special  towel  kept  for 
drying  the  hands. 

White  comets  come  principally  from  two 
causes — dust  of  calcium  chloride  from  the 
lump  in  the  tube,  when  carelessly  handled, 
and  specks  of  lime  that  may  fall  from  the 
ceiling  upon  the  paper  during  the  cutting 
up  of  the  paper,  or  the  filling  of  the  frames. 
They  may  also  be  caused  by  negatives  thai 
have  been  improperly  washed  after  fixation. 
It  frequently  happens  that  hypo  will  form 
on  the  surface  of  the  imperfectly  washed 
negative  film  in  a  day  ;  sometimes  it  takes 
a  month  before  showing  itself.  Negatives, 
therefore,  should  always  be  examined,  and 


never  printed  from,  unless  thoroughly  rub- 
bed with  a  rag  or  wad  of  cotton.  It  is 
much  better,  of  course,  to  be  sure  that  the 
hypo  is  got  rid  of. 

The  developer  should  be  used  at  its  full 
strength,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  during 
the  winter  months  not  lower  than  70°  F. 
The  development  must  be  prolonged  and 
full,  and  negatives  need  not  be  excessively 
dense.  Should  wavy  markings  occur  on 
the  prints,  it  is  likely  that  the  developer  is 
both  weak  and  cold,  or  the  development 
has  been  too  hurriedly  done,  or  that  the 
surface  of  the  developer  was  covered  with 
scum.  The  developer  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  dish  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  dust  collects  on  the  sur- 
face, and  may  cause  spots  on  the  prints. 
It  is  better  to  return  it  to  the  bottle  at  once 
after  development.  Keep  the  developer 
stirred  up  after  each  print,  and  from  it  put 
off  any  precipitate  that  may  form. 

On  damp  days  redry  the  negatives  at  a 
gentle  heat,  see  that  the  backing  pads  are 
dry,  and  be  certain  that  the  pap)er  when 
taken  out  of  the  tube  is  not  exposed  too 
long  to  the  moist  atmosphere.  Prints 
made  on  hot,  damp  days  should  not  be  left 
too  long  before  development.  Lastly,  be 
cleanly  in  every  department  —  printing- 
room,  benches,  floor,  printing-frames,  de- 
veloping dishes,  and  about  one's  own  self. 
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In  the  last  issue  of  YAtx\  Jahrbuch  Dr. 
Jacoby,  of  Berlin,  the  inventor  of  Jacoby's 
platinum  paper,  has  an  interesting  article 
on  the  fixing  of  platinum  prints,  from  a 
translation  of  which  in  the  British  Journal 
we  cull  the  following  extract. 

Dr.  Jacoby  points  out  that  many  old 
platinotype  prints  show  a  more  or  less  yel- 
lowish tinge  in  the  high  lights,  and  that 
this  is  particularly  noticeable  on  rough- 
surface  papers,  and  that  while  this  slight 
yellowness  may  not  be  by  any  means  a  dis- 
advantage from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
yet  as  great  stress  is  generally  laid  upon 
purity  of  the  whites,  it  is  as  well  to  prevent 
this  discoloration  as  far  as  one  can. 

The  yellowing  is  frequently  ascribed  to 
a  gradual  decomposition  of  the  ** bluing" 
of  the  raw  paper  by  the  action  of  the  light ; 


it  is  principally,  however,  caused  by  traces 
of  platinum  salts.  In  making  this  statement 
we  think  that  Dr.  Jacoby  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  ''bluing"  of  the  raw  paper 
has  been  abandoned  for  some  time,  at 
least  in  England.  That  all  ultramarine 
blue  papers  will  gradually  yellow  in  time, 
particularly  when  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  a  factor  which  has  long  been  known 
both  in  photograpic  circles  and  in  the 
paper  trade. 

•  Dr.  Jacoby  also  points  out  that  this  yel- 
lowing has  been  ascribed  to  traces  of  basic 
iron  salts,  a  theory  which  we  believe  was  ad- 
vanced with  some  considerable  weight  by 
Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  and  partly  disproved, 
or  combated  at  least,  on  experimental 
grounds  by  Mr,  A.  Haddon,  who  showed 
that  the  traces  of  iron  were  discoverable 
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even  in  the  raw  paper  without  the  appli- 
cation of  any  platinotype  sensitizing 
solutions.  As  rather  supporting  the  argu- 
ment that  traces  of  iron  are  not  always  the 
cause,  and  that  platinum  may  be,  Jacoby 
states  that  when  two  pieces  of  paper  are 
coated,  the  one  with  the  normal  lead -iron 
sensitizer  for  the  cold-bath  process,  and 
the  other  with  plain  chloro-platinite  of 
potash  solution,  the  former  can  be  fixed 
out  absolutely  clear  with  a  hydrochloric 
bath,  whilst  the  latter  shows  a  distinct 
yellow  tinge,  though  both  may  have  been 
carefully  kept  in  a  calcium  box,  and  that, 
moreover,  the  latter,  that  prepared  without 
an  iron  salt,  will  after  some  months  be  a 
deep  brownish  yellow. 

In  connection  with  this  we  would  point 
out  that  some  of  the  platinum  salts  have  an 
extremely  strong  coagulating  action  on 
gelatine,  and  that  this  action  may  have  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  sizing 
of  the  raw  paper.  Though  against  this 
view  Jacoby  states  that  he  has  noticed  the 
yellowing  to  be  independent  of  the  prelim- 
inary sizing  of  the  paper,  and  ascribes  it 
to  the  action  of  damp  upon  the  extremely 
attenuated  film  of  platinum  salt — a  view 
which  is  also  supported  by  the  well-known 
fact,  which  has  been  lately  confirmed  by 
some  researches  upon  the  stability  of  gold 
and  platinum  solutions  of  various  concen- 
trations, in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  more 
dilute  the  solution  the  more  rapidly  was  the 
noble  metal  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 


However,  laying  on  one  side  these  purely 
theoretical  considerations.  Dr.  Jacoby  comes 
to  a  conclusion  with  which  no  one  will 
quarrel,  and  that  is,  that  the  present  method 
of  fixing  platinotypes  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  while  it  is  possible  to  obtain  pure 
white?  it  is  not  advantageous  to  use  those 
means  which  will  give  them,  such  as  strong 
hydrochloric  baths,  nitrites,  chloride  of 
lime,  etc.,  because  these  attack  the  sizing 
of  the  paper  itself. 

Jacoby  had  already  pointed  out  (  Eder's 
Jahrbuchy  1897  )  that  platinotypes  were 
cleaner  in  the  whites  when,  after  the  usual 
hydrochloric  bath,  they  were  treated  sub- 
sequently with  the  alkalies  of  the  fatty  acids, 
such  as  the  oxalates,  citrates,  etc.  Of  the 
salts  tried,  the  citrate  and  oxalate  of 
ammonium  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  latter  was  adopted  because  it 
was  cheaper  than  the  citrate ;  but  as  am- 
monium oxalate  is  in  itself  a  faint  developer, 
it  is  advisable  to  ^yi  the  platinotype  print, 
as  usual,  with  two  normal  hydrochloric 
baths,  and  then  to  treat  it  with  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  For  the  ammonium 
oxalate  solution  it  is  essential  to  use  distilled 
water,  as  when  hard  water  is  used  a  copious 
precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  is  formed. 

By  this  treatment  finer  whites  are  obtained 
than  by  the  ordinary  method,  but  even  with 
this,  says  Dr.  Jacoby,  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  all  traces  of  platinum  salts,  and 
there  is  no  known  perfect  fixing  agent. 
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Two  years  ago  I  was  compelled  to  spend 
a  part  of  the  winter  at  a  fairly  high  altitude 
in  the  Swiss  Alps.  It  was  business,  not 
pleasure,  which  held  me  there,  and  I  had 
little  time  for  photography  until  it  occurred 
to  me  to  experiment  with  night  work. 
What  I  commenced  more  from  curiosity  than 
from  any  expectation  of  doing  good  work 
soon  became  very  successful.  The  Decem- 
ber sun  was  so  low  that  near  valleys  never 
received  any  direct  rays,  but  lay  in  peren- 
nial shadow,  mere  stretches  of  gray  snow, 
fit  to  break  the  heart  of  anyone  but  a  very 
experienced  worker.  But  at  night,  with  a 
full  moon  high  in  the  sky,  foreground  and 
middle  distance  were  lighted,  and  by  judi- 


cious selection  some  fine  compositions  were 
possible.  It  has  been  said  that  the  relative 
strengths  of  sunlight  and  moonlight  are  as 
500,000  to  I,  and  from  this  rough  basis  I 
calculated  my  exposure.  Using  //16,  I 
would  have  given  1/2  5 -second  exposure  in 
sunlight,  and  a  simple  calculation  gives  six 
hours  as  the  necessary  moonlight  exposure. 
I  tried  this,  but  my  negative  was  hope- 
lessly overexposed,  and  after  several  experi- 
ments I  found  that  rather  less  than  one 
hour  was  sufficient.  I  believe  the  relative 
strengths  of  light  quoted  are  authoritative, 
but  there  must  be  some- mistake  somewhere, 
and  for  photographic  purposes  a  ratio  of 
80,000  to  I  will  prove  ample.     The  tern- 
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perature  used  to  sink  to  15°  or  20°  below 
zero  (Fahr.),  but  I  did  not  find  that  this 
had  any  effect  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
plate  or  on  the  lens.  I  believe  that  in  a 
temperature  of  40°  or  50°  below  zero  the 
balsam  cement  in  a  lens  is  filled  with  minute 
cracks. 

I  used  //16  and  a  fairly  slow  plate,  be- 
cause time  did  not  matter,  and  I  was  rather 
hankering  after  exhibition  honors,  and  so 
worked  with  one  eye  to  enlargement.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  step  should 
be  adhered  to.  With//8  and  an  extremely 
rapid  plate  I  got  a  good  result  in  six  min- 
utes. But  there  was  a  sharpness  defining 
the  edges  of  shadows  which  was  absent  in 
the  longer  exposures,  and  I  inclined  to 
think  that  the  latter  were  more  suited  for 


my  special  pictorial  purpose.  Focusing 
must  be  by  scale.  I  had  my  camera 
marked  for  ** infinity,"  with  an  /I16 
stop. 

The  old  question  of  steaming  of  lenses 
by  taking  them  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  tem- 
perature spoilt  one  negative.  I  took  the 
camera  indoors  a  moment,  and  the  lens 
got  finely  steamed.  Then  when  I  went 
into  the  open  again  the  steam  froze,  and  I 
did  not  find  it  out. 

Moonlight  photography  is  not  a  mere 
curiosity — it  is  practical.  Of  course,  sun- 
light is  better — if  it  can  be  had  ;  but  moon- 
light has  given  me  pictures  which  look  as 
though  brilliantly  sunlit.  For  people  win- 
tering in  high  altitudes,  or  in  the  far  north, 
it  is  a  useful  possibility. — E.  J. 


NOTES   ON    CHILD   PORTRAITURE. 


BY   JOHN    A.    TENNANT. 


In  the  treatment  of  a  single  childish 
figure  we  have  an  infinite  variety  of  effects 
from  which  to  choose.  Simplicity  will 
most  often  be  the  keynote  to  success, 
whether  we  photograph  the  child  alone  or 
with  an  accessory  of  some  sort.  Among  a 
number  of  prints  received  from  Japan  were 
several  studies  of  a  child  arranging  flowers 
and  sprays  of  budding  plants  in  vases. 
The  combination  impressed  me  as  a  pecu- 
liarly happy  one,  s^nd  its  mention  suggests 
a  line  of  work  wherein  many  novel  and 
interesting  effects  may  be  obtained.  The 
draperies  need  careful  attention  in  pictures 
of  this  sort.  Our  endeavor  should  be  to 
avoid  stiffness  in  arrangement,  and  to  re- 
produce something  of  texture  and  detail, 
instead  of  the  harsh  and  confused  mass  of 
clothing  often  observed  in  children's  pic- 
tures. This,  of  course,  is  largely  a  matter 
of  illumination,  exposure,  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  difficulty  of  shyness  or  reserve  is 
more  often  encountered  with  single  children 
than  in  photographing  groups.  This  we 
can  generally  overcome  by  taking  the  child 
into  our  confidence,  and  explaining  the 
camera  as  we  get  it  ready,  avoiding  abso- 
lutely any  remarks  calculated  to  alarm  the 
little  one.  I  have  had  the  best  results 
when  I  had  the  camera  set  up  and  focused 


on  a  particular  spot,  asking  the  child,  per- 
haps, to  show  me  its  eyes  wide  open  for  a 
moment  while  I  secured  the  proper  sharp- 
ness, and  then  allowing  it  to  wander  away 
at  will.  By  noting  the  surroundings  prop- 
erly, the  operator  may  avoid  the  necessity  for 
any  further  use  of  the  ground-glass,  putting 
in  his  plate,  setting  the  shutter,  and,  with 
bulb  in  hand,  awaiting  the  happy  moment 
of  the  child's  return.  A  chain,  a  railing, 
a  curtain,  the  open  window,  a  door  ajar, 
the  end  of  the  piano,  a  rug  on  the  floor — 
all  these  may  serve  as  locating  points  for 
the  little  boy  or  girl  to  be  pictured  and  help 
us  to  get  them  on  the  plate. 

Generally,  the  chief  annoyance  the  am- 
bitious worker  will  have  results  from  the 
well-intended  efforts  of  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  child  to  help.  A  channing 
disorder  of  apparel  is  seen  ;  but  the  child 
is  promptly  taken  off  and  hastily  attired  in 
its  best  bib  and  tucker,  meanwhile  being 
often  pulled  into  stiffness  and  ill-humor. 
Then,  when  shining  with  the  face-rubbing, 
stiff  in  its  unaccustomed  finery,  the  little 
one  comes  to  the  camera,  the  friends  come, 
too,  and  it  is  **  Now,  Edith,  look  pleasant ; 
do  hold  your  head  up!*' — '^ Don't  stick 
your  fingers  in  your  mouth,"  and  so  on, 
ad  nauseam^  until  the  poor  child  is  utterly 
impossible.    Under  such  conditions  I  have 
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found  a  little  guile  very  useful :  Let  the 
well-meaning  relatives  or  friends  stiffen  up 
the  subject  to  the  last  notch  of  wooden - 
ness,  and  then  go  through  the  motions  of 
an  exposure,  all  but  exposing  the  plate. 
Then,  explaining  that  you  merely  want  to 
try  an  experiment,  drive  out  the  friends, 
get  the  child  soothed  into  naturalness,  wait 
until  all  memory  of  the  ordeal  has  passed, 
and  take  your  own  chance  with  the  plate  ! 
As  to  clothing,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  best  is  that  in  whiqh  the  child  will 
be  most  comfortable.  The  simpler  it  is, 
the  better ;  it  is  the  child  you  are  picturing, 
not  the  dress. 

It  is  always  better,  provided  the  worker 
is  properly  acquainted  with  the  child,  to 
have  not  more  than  one  other  person 
about.  Nothing  so  detracts  from  natural- 
ness, or  so  tends  toward  the  usual  studio- 
ishness  of  the  gallery  portrait,  as  a  number 
of  assistants.  Get  rid  of  them,  all  but  one 
sympathetic  helper  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  only  what  you  say,  and  your 
chances  of  success  are  far  better.  A  child 
is  easily  confused,  and  does  not  yield  so 
well  to  the  camera's  needs  when  several 
people  claim  attention. 

Very  young  babies  are  hard  to  manage, 
unless  in  the  mother's  arms.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  plump  child  piled  into  a  chair 
in  which  it  is  unable  to  sit  alone  may  be 
pleasing  to  the  parents,  but  there  is  no  pic- 
ture coming.  The  very  little  one  is  often 
most  charming  as  the  mother  holds  it,  and 
with  proper  care  results  that  are  pleasing 
may  be  had.  Unconventional  pictures 
may  be  made  by  preparing  for  the  work  in 
a  very  bright  light,  the  camera  resting  on  a 
stool  or  large  book,  focused  on  a  selected 
spot,  wherein  the  child  is  induced  to  creep. 
Many  dwelling-houses  have  large  windows, 
so  that  when  the  curtains  are  fully  put  aside 
the  light  is  strong  enough  to  permit  of  ex- 
posures of  one-half  to  one  second ;  and 
while  some  plates  will  be  wasted,  some 
priceless  negatives  may  be  obtained.  When 
the  child  is  able  to  stand  up  to  a  chair 
the  sympathetic  and  well-prepared  worker 
has  some  fine  chances,  and  pictures  which 
show  the  bare  feet  of  the  little  child  are 
often  most  charming.  The  baby  may  be 
induced  to  play  on  a  dark  rug,  placed  in 
the  proper  light,  and  then  it  is  a  matter  of 
patience  and  good  judgment. 


In  photographing  children  with  their 
toys  two  or  three  little  points  need  close 
attention.  It  is  better,  for  instance,  to 
wait  until  the  little  ones  are  really  inter- 
ested and  busied  with  their  toys  than  to 
get  them  merely  holding  a  toy  and  looking 
at  the  camera. 

Sometimes  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
young  child  is  an  obstacle  to  success,  be- 
cause the  baby  will  put  things  to  his  mouth. 
Here,  of  course,  the  toy  should  be  retained 
by  the  photographer  or  kept  out  of  sight 
altogether.  When  and  where  and  how  to 
use  toys  in  handling  children  are,  in  fact, 
questions  which  can  only  be  carefully  an- 
swered with  a  knowledge  of  the  children 
and  the  circumstances.  Occupation  of 
some  interesting  sort,  or  a  picture-book, 
may  often  be  substituted  for  the  toy  with 
positive  advantage.  Perhaps  the  most 
charming  of  all  the  children's  pictures  I 
have  seen  is  a  group  of  children  **  playing 
school,"  made  by  Mr.  Core.  The  group 
comprises  five  or  six  children  of  one  family, 
and  takes  the  form  of  a  lateral  triangle  run- 
ning lengthwise  across  a  5  x  7  plate.  Four 
of  the  children,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  ages,  are  grouped  closely  together  to 
form  an  oblique,  irregular  line,  dividing 
the  picture  space  from  upper  left-  to  lower 
right-hand  corner.  The  way  in  which  they 
nestle  together  to  see  a  folio  held  in  the 
hands  of  an  elder  child  is  very  delightful. 
At  the  left  hand  the  dark  figure  of  an  elder 
brother,  busied  with  a  design  upon  the 
miniature  blackboard  or  wall -slate,  adds 
force  to  the  motif,  and  at  the  lower  apex 
of  the  triangle  sits  the  baby  of  the  family, 
slightly  separated  from  his  fellows,  inde- 
pendently occupied  with  a  picture-book  in 
proud  imitation  of  his  companions.  Pic- 
torially  the  little  figure  binds  the  composi 
tion  together,  and  the  arrangement  of  lines 
and  tones  gives  one  a  continual  feast  of 
pleasure  and  interest.  Numberless  compo- 
sitions along  similar  lines  will  suggest 
themselves,  in  which  the  small  furniture  so 
commonly  used  by  children  nowadays  may 
be  made  to  help  in  the  picture-making. 


At  this  time  of  the  year  a  carefully  pre- 
pared advertisement  in  the  local  papers 
should  prove  a  profitable  investment.  See 
Mr.  Marshall's  article  on  another  page. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


The  C.  p.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  5a  Union 
Square,  New  York,  ask  us  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  prepared  to  attach  their  new  plate  attachment  to 
the  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  so  that  users  of 
that  instrument  may  use  films  or  plates  as  may  be 
desired.  The  attachment  further  offers  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  focus  the  picture  on  the  focusing 
screen.  Full  particulars  may  be  bad  on  application 
to  the  C.  P.  GoBRZ  Optical  Works. 


Mr  John  Car  butt,  of  Wayne  Junction,  Pa., 
favors  us  with  two  remarkably  fine  photographs  of 
flowers,  demonstrating  in  a  most  attractive  way  the 
orthochromatic  value  of  bis  new  Polychromatic  plates. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  these  presently,  but 
meanwhile  would  advise  our  readers  to  send  to  Mr. 
Carbutt  for  the  descriptive  circular  concerning  the 
new  plate  as  an  undoubted  help  in  portraiture  where 
colors  are  concerned. 


The  San  Francisco  Salon  of  190a  is  announced  in 
a  prospectus  recently  received.  This  enterprise  should 
have  the  support  of  all  earnest  Western  professionals. 
Copies  of  the  prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Photographic 
Salon  for  190a.  819  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  second  Chicago  Salon,  just  closed,  was  a  most 
successful  affair.  Nearly  a  thousand  pictures  were 
submitted,  out  of  which  19a  were  accepted  and  given 
place.  The  average  of  the  work  accepted  was  higher 
in  quality  than  that  of  last  year,  and  the  "  freakish- 
ness  "  evident  in  last  year's  exhibition  was  hardly  no- 
ticeable. Mr.  F.  DuNDAS  Todd  has  published  a 
*' Souvenir"  (price  50  cents),  in  which  some  fifty  of 
the  best  pictures  shown  are  reproduced  in  a  careful 
way.  From  this  Souvenir  our  readers  may  obtain  a 
very  complete  survey  of  the  Salon  and  its  work. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Ross.,  Ltd.,  11 1 
New  Bond  St.,  London,  a  bulky  catalogue  of  their 
photographic  specialties,  comprising  the  new  Ross- 
Zeiss  Anastigmats,  Ross  Symmetric  Anastigmats, 
cameras,  projection  lanterns,  and  process- workers' 
apparatus.  It  is  evident  from  this  interesting  illus- 
trated catalogue,  which  may  be  obtained  on  request 
from  Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  that  this  old  established  firm 
is  as  progressive  as  ever  in  meeting  the  photographer's 
requirements  and  desires. 


What  should  prove  of  great  value  to  photographers 
in  New  York  and  vicinity  is  the  Photographic  Library 
of  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  189  Broadway.    All  the 
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sUndard  works  on  photography  are  on  file,  and  sub- 
scribers can  have  the  use  of  any  book  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  seven  days.  Every  photographer  has  ofien 
felt  the  need  of  a  ready  reference  library,  and  this  en- 
terprise of  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.  will  fill  a  long- felt 
want.  For  the  photographer  who  wishes  to  look  up  a 
formula,  reading  accommodations  are  to  be  found  right 
in  the  store.  A  nominal  fee  of  $1  a  year  is  charged. 
New  books  of  value  will  be  added  from  time  to  time, 
and  we  advise  our  Eastern  readers  to  send  to  Heney 
Kahn  &  Co.  for  their  Library  Pamphlet. 


Haw  to  Devtlop  Lovell  Plates. — A  copy  of  this  valu- 
able little  book  comes  to  our  table  from  the  Lovell 
Dry  Plate  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Waugh,  and 
gives  a  clear  and  practical  account  of  the  methods  best 
adapted  for  the  successful  working  of  Lovell  plates, 
with  a  valuable  chapter  of  tested  formulae.  In  its  ar- 
rangement and  information  this  booklet  is  a  model  for 
all  manufiacturers  of  dry  plates.  It  adds  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  specialties  of  which  it  speaks ;  it  tells  the 
story  in  a  direct  and  personal  way,  which  convinces; 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  serve  as  a  business  bringer  for 
the  enterprising  company  responsible  for  its  appear- 
ance. We  recommend  our  readers  to  secure  a  copy 
before  the  edition  is  exhausted.  It  is  published  for 
free  distribution,  and  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
postal  card  to  the  Lovell  Dry  Plate  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  addressed  as  above. 


Through  a  clerical  error  the  portrait  of  a  Spanish 
lady  which  was  recently  published  in  the  advertise^ 
ment  of  the  Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co.  in  this 
journal  was  credited  to  Torres  &  Co.,  Mexico  City, 
Mexico.  This  portrait  was  in  reality  made  by  Arei- 
AGA  &  Co.,  of  Mexico  City.  The  picture  was,  bow- 
ever,  made  with  Plastigmat,  ^76.8,  both  these  firms 
being  supplied  with  these  lenses. 


Reorganisation, — The  following  item  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  asth  : 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  34.  The  Eastman  Ko<iak 
Company,  with  an  authorised  capital  of  $35,000,000, 
was  incorporated  here  to-night  to  manufacture  and 
deal  in  kodaks  and  photographic  supplies.  Of  tbe 
capital  stock  $10,000,000  is  to  be  preferred,  with  6  per 
cent,  cumulative  dividends. 

The  company  is  understood  to  have  been  fonned 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  leading  plioto- 
graphic  camera  and  supply  concerns  oC  this  countiy 
and  England. 
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Actlen-Gesellschalt  fnr  Anilin-Fabrikatioii,  BerOii  S.O. 

Photographic  Department. 
Manufacturers  of  the   jiiitoiltlMl 
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Agfa-Intensifier.  ^^ 

The  One  Solution  Intensifier, 

Ag't'ii-liittMLsitier  i!S  a  clear,  rrtlorleHH  solution,  which  fnr  use 
Is  dihited  1  part  wUh  9  partH  of  water.  In  this*  the  negative  to 
he  intensified  Is  iiiinierHed,  and  IntenMilieation  eoniiiietueH  imme- 
diately, eontiniiln^  ffirahoiit  10—15  iiiiuuteK,  when  tlie  proeoss 
i^  eonipU'te  and  the  plate  nin»t  he  withdrawn  to  avoid  Teilingr* 

AK:tii-lnten»itier  does  not  stain»  and  the  whole  ircK-esis  is 
ahsohitely  coRipU^te  in  the  one  titan ipiilatioii ;  it  only  rt nialn^  to 
wash  the  neg^ative.  Of  all  Dealers. 

4  oz.       8  oz*  1 6  cz. 

I  — /x!       I,—  1.75 

TKSTI3IOX1ALS. 

Mr.  Jacoh  8ehlom?j,  New  York,  writes  :  Gentlemen  :  I  have  tried  tout 
'^  Atcfii"  Btrenj^thener  and  tmJ  it  works  splendidly,  far  better  than  yie  old 
time  Mercury  and  Ammonia  or  Soda,  and  shall  continue  it, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Ciueriii,  8t.  IhiiiIk,  Mo»,  writes  as  toUows:  Gentlemen: 
Replying  to  yours  of  12th  inst,,  the  luten^ifier  is  all  right.  I  had  tjeen  usinp 
the  intensifier  some  time  before  you  sent  me  that  sample. 


Name  pnitectetl. 
Patented- 


Aff  f  a=  R^ed  u  c  e  r. 

*'A  novel  and  simple  process  of  Reduction 

for  Plates,  Slides,  or  Bromide  Papers/' 

Always  ready  for  use,  and  instantly  prepared." 

Only  to  be  di«8olved  in  10  parts  of  water* 


Complete  reduction  taken  about  five  miiuites. 

Of  all  Dealers. 

fo.8o  per  original  bottle  of  4  oz.  with  serew  lid  and  hollow  ^las^  stopper, 
Nerving-  a»  measure . 

$Koo  per  box  of  ten  glass  tuljes  containing  ten  grammes  eich. 
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TRADE  MARK 


The  EmWenj  of  PernjanenGy. 


ARISTO    MOTTO. 

"He  belkv€  permanency  is  the  KEYSTONE 
of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  success,  and  all  brands  of 
paper  bearing  our  TRADE-MARK  are  manufactured 
on  this  principle.  We  hold  our  consumer  s  reputa- 
tion and  success  identical  with  our  own.  We 
surround  both  with  e%'erv  safeguard  known  to 
Chemical  Science  and  our  own  experience.'^ 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

**Arlsto''    Papers    and    Supplies. 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  PICTURES: 

'^PortraJt  of  «  Child/'     By  PhiILp  S.  Ryder,  Syr4Cu«£«  N.  V. 
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A  MOST  ACCEPTABLE  HOLIDAY  GIFT 
USEFUL   ALL   THE    YEAR    AROUND 

Fifth  thousand  noW  selling 

WILSON'S 
CYCLOPAEDIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Most  Complete  Reference 
Book  of  Photography  in  the  Lan- 
guage. A  G>ncise  Handbook  of 
the  Terms,  Formulae,  Materials, 
Methods,  Processes  and  Applica- 
tions of  Photography  as  Practiced 
from  its  Inception  to  the  Present 
Day*  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Qosely  Printed  Pages,  with  over 
Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred 
References.  Answering  every 
Question  for  the  Amateur  or  Pro- 
fessional Worker.  Arranged  in 
Alphabetical  form  for  Ready 
Reference  and  forming  a  G>m- 
plete  Photographic  Library  in 
One  G>nvenient  Volume.  Illus- 
trated and  Strongly  Bound.  ^  ^ 

PRICE  J4.00.     POSTPAID 

Order  through  your  dealer^  or  get  it 
direct  from   the  publisher's  agents 

TENNANT  £f  WARD.  287  Fourth  Ave.,  new  york 


WENO 


The  only  pocket 
camera  having  a 
pneun^atic  releaset 
variable  speed  shut- 
ter  iTirith  iris  dia- 
phragn^  stops  is  the 
new 

No.  3  Folding 

HAWK-EYE 


FOK  3K  z  4H  PICTURES. 

Fitted  with  the  finest  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  brilliant  reversible  finder,  focusing 
mechanism  and  tripod  socket  It  is  a  complete  daylight  loading  film  camera  of  the  highest 
type  in  pocket  form. 

Price,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens $15.00 

Price,  with  alnsle  Achromatic  lena  (aet  focua),     .  13.50 

BLAIR  CAMERA  CO..  Kocheater,  N*  T. 
Hawk-Eye  catalog  free  by  mail.  Formerly  of  Boston. 


The  ''  Hummer''  Button  Machine 


Tlie  Prom  Is  Large, 
^  ami  tl(e  Later  Llgl(t. 

THIS  is  an  up-to-date  Rimless  Button 
Press,  simple  in  its  action  and  equipped 
with  an  automatic  die  shifter. 
Finished  buttons  can  be  made  with  this 
press,  with  or  without  uniting  the  print  to  the 
celluloid^  and  every  photographer  can  increase 
both  business  and  profits  by  owning  one  of 
the  Hummer  Rimless  Button  Machines,  thus 
make  his  own  buttons  and  save  delay  and 
expense,     EVERY  PRESS  IS  GUARANTEED. 

^       Price  of  Hummer  Machine 
m  and  set  of  50  lign  dies,  $ao.oo 

^     /       Price  of  extra  dies,  per  set,  $10.00 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Photographic  Qoods  1878-1901 

IT-v^Ia         portrait,  view,        w  ^-^«^«, 

llragie   RECTILINEAR  &  COPYING    1^611565 

Seed  Dry  Pl&tes  Vi^^Aopitts 
Products  of  Anilin  Co.,  Berlin-I 
Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid-! 

OZOTYPE  MATERIALS-Aium  Ageit 

ROYAL  BLOTTERS-iinin  Apt 

COLLINS  CARD  STOCK-M  Uies 

Eagle  Portrait  Cameras 

EAGLE  GALLERY  STANDS 
J 


SEND  FOR  CATALOQUE 

George  Murphy  Wm.  H.  Murphy 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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THE  ROYL£  ROUTERS 

have  ecorned  and  maintained  an 
unparalleilad  reputation  for  gen- 
eral excellence.  They  have  real 
merit*  and  have  proved  it  li  li  li 


JOHN    ROYLE    €f   SONS 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 


TENNANT  &  WARD 

Special  Agents  for  Wilson's  Photographic  Books 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Standard  Text-book  on  Process  Work,  giving  complete 
instructions  and  formulae  in  plain  words.  Illustrated  by  choice 
examples  of  the  principal  methods  of  reproduction. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  IN  LINE  and  HALF-TONE; 
PHOTO-GRAVURE ;  COLLOTYPE;  HELIOTYPE 
THE  SWELLED  GELATINE  PROCESS,  AND 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  IN  LINE  and  HALF-TONE 

By  W.  T.  WiLKiKSON 

BcTittd  and  Enlarged  by  Edwakd  L.  Wiuoh 


Dk^kflM^-ff^hAflAMl^kA     loft     I    i^A 

I.  Appliances  for  Making  Photo- 
graphic Ncaeatiires. 
n.  Tie  Wet  CoUodion  ProceM. 

III.  Photographic  Manipulations. 

IV.  Apparattu  for  Priming  Upon 

Zinc. 
V.   Printing  on  Zinc  in  Albumen. 
VI.   Printing  on  Zinc  in  Bitumen. 
VII.  Direct  Transfers  to  Zinc 
VIII.  Etching  Line  Transfen. 

PlMto-Engravliig  In  HaH-tono. 
I.   Retrospective. 
II.  Making  Grained  Negative. 

III.  Etching  in  Halftone. 

IV.  Printing  from  the  Block. 


contents: 

V.  TheTransferoftheDrawingand 
its  Treatment  Before  Etching. 
VI.  Hints  from  all  Sources. 

Pketo-Engravliig  on  Copptr. 

I.  Subjects  in  Line. 
II.  Hau-tone  Intaglios. 

III.  Half-tone  Intagkos—CMi^nM#i/. 

IV.  Half-tone    Intaglios.      Electro- 

Method. 

Photo-Lithograplijr  In  Lint. 

I.  Photo-Lithography  in  Line. 
II.   Paper  Transfers. 

III.  Paper  Transfers— Cm^iSMi/. 

IV.  Toorey's  Negative  Transfer  Pro- 


V.  ToD«v«lop  Photo-litho.   Traas- 
fert. 

Photo-Utliograpliy  in  Half-tont. 
I.  Photo-UthographyiaHatf40M. 
II.  Ink  Photos. 
III.  Husband's  Papyrotint  Process. 


I.  Half-tone  Photographic  Nc«a* 

tive. 
II.  The  Heliotype  Process. 

III.  The  Collotype  Process. 

IV.  Printing    from    the    Collotype 

Plate. 
V.  The  New  Home  Printing  Pro- 


180  PAGES 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  INDEX 

PRICE,  $3.00.  POST-PAID  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 


TENNANT  &  WARD 

Special  Agents  for  Wilson's  Photographic  Books 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  saje  of  CufysGope  Lcnses 

MADE   BY  THE    ORIGINAL    FIRM    OF 

voigtlander 
&  Son,      in 

Braunschweig, 
Germany, 

CONTINUES    UNABATED. 

The  leading  artists  use 
them. 

Send  for  particulars  to  the  Sole  American  Agents, 

BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


% 


THE  "MODEL 
PORTRAIT  OUTFIT" 

PERFECT  IN  COKPLETENESS.    HMS  MO  SUPERIOR 


CSunera  is  Solid  Mahogany,  finelj 
finished.  Equipped  with  double  lever 
actuated  swing,  focus  lever,  reversible 
cabinet  attachment  (as  shown),  5x7, 
with  one  double  plate-holder  of  the  latest 
Mttem,  with  rubber  slides  and  kits,  4Jx6}, 
3Jx4J. 

A  Reversible  Curtain  Slide- 
Holder  and  kits,  6}x8},  goes  with  each 
camera. 

For  convenience,  eoonomj,  and  general 
portrait  work  money  can  buy  no  better. 

The  Stand  (our  No.  2  Magic)  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  quicklv.  The  weight  of 
camera  is  balanced  Dy  springes  (not 
weights).    A  child  can  operate  it. 

Chie  8x10  Bonanza  Curtain  Slide-Holder 
and  one  5x7  Double  Plate-Holder  goes  with 
each  outfit 

PRICE. 

Outfit  complete  as  above  (8x10  only 

size)         .         .         .         .  $37.00 

£xtra  Double  Plate-Holders,  5x7, 

each         ....  1.25 

JAS.  H.  SMITH  &  CO. 

311  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Collins 
Mounts 


for 


Holiday 
Trade 


CHRISTMAS  TRADE  always  demands  specially  fine 
mounts.     You  will  miss  a  great  opportunity  if  you 
fail  to  show  them.     An  attractive  display  of  samples 
now  will  secure  orders  for  fine   Collins   Mounts   from 
customers  who  at  other  times  would  take  only  the  most 
ordinary  styles. 

Our  "Lorenzo*'  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  mounts 
for  Christmas  trade.  Its  clear-cut  embossed  border  of  oak- 
leaves  stands  out  like  a  cameo.  Oval  portraits  on  ••  Lorenzo  " 
mounts  will  bring  in  many  extra  orders  with  extra  dollars 
in  the   holiday  season. 

Collins  mounts  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere 

A.  M.  COLLINS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

527  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


PIIILIIPS  &  JICOBS. 

JAS.  F.  MAQEE  *  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

KaiMifaetunn  of 

Ma^ee's  Nitrate 

of  Silver  C.  P. 

cryst.  Pure  Cliloride 

of  Gold 

and  other  Photographic  Chemica/s. 


Particular  attention  to  the  Refining  and 
Heoovery  of  Gold  and  Silver  from  Photog- 
raphers' wastes,  and  the  residaes  from  silverers, 
^ders,  jewelers,  bookbinders,  etc 


PROMPT  AMD  ACCURATE  RETURNS. 
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Do  you  ever 

get  the  high  lights  in  your  Bromide 
or  Gas  Light  Printing  Papers  veiUd  or 
clouded  over  (from  over-exposure  or 
over- development)  ?  You  can  save  the  ' 
prints  and  make  them  very  fine  by 
using  our  "Oxpo"  Reducer.  It 
also  reduces  plates.     Never  stains. 

Pint,  80c. ;  8  oz.,  50c. ; 
4  oz.,  30c. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent. 

of  the  amateur's  first  negatives  are 
under-exposed.  You  cannot  under- 
expose if  you  use  our 

GRAY  DAY  DEVELOPER 

2  Solution  (mucli  concentrated), 

8  oz.,  35c. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
we  will  ship  these  products  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  price. 

New  York  Photographic  Co. 

159  West  80th  St..  New  York  City 


\    iPictures 

fflGGINS' 
PHOTO 
1  MOUNTER 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own,  The  best 
results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  and 
means— the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster  and 
other  mounting  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the 
best  mounting  paste — 

niQQINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brash  with  each  jar). 

At  Dealen  In  Photo  Svppllet. 
Artlsti'  lUterUlfl  and  Suttonery. 


▲  t-ot.Jar  prepaid  hj  mall  for  lOe.,  n  elnmlan  flrM,  tt9m 
CHA8.   M.   HIQQINS    A    CO.,   MFRS. 

nW  TOBK,  CHICAOO,  LONDOI 

Main  OfflM.  ITl  Hlnth  Street,     >  Broaklya.  X.  T^ 
Faowrr.  S40-144  Kifhtli  Stnat,  5        U.  S.  ▲. 


u/iccr 


King  of  Developing  Papers. 
MADE   IN   SIX  GRADES 

Carbon  Matt,  Rough  Matt  and  Qloasy, 
Slow  Contact 


CARBUTT'S 

^^     Dry  Plates . . .  • 
W     Celluloid  Films 

CUT  SIZES 
• 
ECLIPSE  for  Portraito  and  5na|>sliots. 
Orochromatic  for  Color  Values* 
Non-Halation  DouMe-Coated. 
B    16-30    for    Copying,  Views    aad 
Ardiitecture. 


5lagle  Cmtibd  Plates  with  Colamblaa  I 

(Introdnced  In  i893)t  at  advance  of  ■•  per 
cent.  OB  list  price,  produces  a  perfect  oea 
Halation  Plate. 

LAMTERK  TRAMSPAREMCY  PUTE8 

UNBXCeiXBD. 

CARBUrrS  Metol-Hydro 
Developing  Powder 

A  UNIVERSAL  DBVBUIPBft. 

The  above  obtainable  of  all  dealers. 

Sample  dozen  4  x  5  or  Cabinet  sixe.  with  a  VINCO  print  and.  sample  of  our  Metol-Rrdio  Powdcf; 
lailcd  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  age.  We  are  sure  you  will  be  pleased  with  VINCO.  Order  of  yoor 
caler,  and  if  he  cannot  supply  you  we  will.  Price-list  mailed  st  request.  Orders  for  Vinco  seat  br 
lail  or  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  list  price.    Exposure  Meter  sent  free  on  application. 

JOHN  CARBUTT,  jvunufactu(«r. 

KEYSTONE  DRY  PLATE  W0RK5.  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia.  Pfe. 


s 


pecial   Rapid  Smooth  for  Por- 
traits and  Enlarging. 

pecial  Rapid  Carbon   Matt  for 
Portraits  and  Enlarg^ing. 

pecial  Rapid  Rougli  Bromide  for 
Enlai^ng. 


WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  DONE  YOU  CAN  DO  I 

THE  HOME  ART  SCHOOL  AND  BUREAU  OF  ART  CRITICISM 

WB  are  teaching  by  mail  all  over  the  country,  at  little  coxt  and  with  perfect  success.  Art 
Principles  in  Photography,  Composition.  Oil  and  Water  Color  Psti  ting.  Free-hand 
Drawing.  Pen  Drawing  for  Illustrating  and  lantern  .Slide  Painting.    C*OM>R  Ifl 
THE  €09IIBrO  MRDIUM.    The  up-to-date  man  should  a i  leat^t  Iram  Slide  and 
Miniature  Coloring.    Complete  Course  only  %\o      Singitr  photos,   paintings  or  drawing^ 
criticised  for  2^  cts.    Six  at  once  with  full  U-ss<>n.  |i.    Always  send  return  postage.    Begin 
now.    B01I&  Fame  and  JMonry-  lit  Goo<l   Art. 

A.  G.  MARSHALL,  625  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

June  1  to  Oot.  1,  Thousand  laland  Park,  N.  Y. 
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CRAMER'S 

ISOCHROMATIC 

PLATES 


djre  the  most  perfect  color-sensitive 
pldwtes  in  the  mdjrket.  Maule  in 
....  tliree  |(r&aies  of  speed  .... 

SLOW.  MEDIUM 

and 
INSTANTANEOUS 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  in 
...Photo^rd^phic  Supplie./*... 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

OFFICES  IN 
New  York  Chicago 

32  East  lOth  Street  Room  705.  Cable  Bldg. 

San  Francisco.  Room  38.  819  Market  St. 

• 

Use  MalUnckrodfs  Sodium  Sulphite  Jinhpdrons 

Jibsolutely  Pure  for  Photographic  Purposes 


U) 


ORIGINAL  RELIABLE     > 

WALPOLE  PEA  CRYSTAL ' 


^VALPOLE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

WALPOLE,  MASS. 


Ihe  ALBERTYPE 
COMPANY 


VIEWS  mMle  into 
SOUVENIRS 


Photo-Gelatine  Printers 


250   ADAMS   STREET 
BROOKLYN.    N.    Y. 


FIVE  OUT  OF  ELEVEN  CAMERAS  SUPPLIED 
THE   BALDWIN  POLAR   EXPEDITION   WERE 

They  show  the  picture  right  size,  right  side  up.  and  focns  to  the  momeiit  of  ex- 
posure. Beflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter  supplied,— fastest  in  the  world.  Our  book  is  of  real 
inte;  ' 


interest.    Sent  free. 
REFLEX  CAMERA  COMPANY    - 
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-    YONKERS,N.Y. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A   CHILD 
By  P.  S.  Ryder,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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GREETING! 


Health  and  greeting,  with  all  good 
wishes  to  our  readers  and  co-workers 
wherever  this  word  may  find  them  ! 

The  years  go  by  most  gloriously,  and 
our  beloved  photography  grows  more  useful 
to  the  world,  and  more  interesting  to  us  all 
with  the  passing  years.  Only  those  who 
have  watched  and  helped  in  its  growth 
through  many  years,  as  we  have,  can  fully 
grasp  its  meaning  to-day,  or  love  it  as 
intensely  as  we  do. 

On  the  ist  of  January,  1902,  this  Maga- 
zine will  celebrate  its  thirty-ninth  anniver- 
sary. We  want  everyone  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  to  help  us  celebrate  the 
event.  The  thirty-eight  years  we  have 
spent  in  the  service  of  American  photog- 
raphers, as  editor  of  this  Ma(;azine,  form 
a  record  unique  in  photographic  journal- 
ism. We  have  done  our  best,  and  are 
proud  of  the  record.  But  now — after  all 
the  work  and  strain  of  the  years — comes 
the  natural  desire  for  friendly  greeting 
from  those  we  serve,  and  the  prompt  re- 
newal of  subscriptions  to  the  Magazine, 
which  means  * '  well  done. ' ' 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  that 
"good  wine  improves  with  age.*'  We 
hope  and  believe  that  our  Macjazine  has 
also  improved  under  the  same  gentle  influ- 
ence. It  is  written  elsewhere  that  **  no 
man  having  drunk  old  wine  straightway 
desireth  new,  for  he  saith,  the  oldis  better, ' ' 
(Luke  v.,  39.)  The  moral  is  obvious.  We 
want  the  support  of  all  our  old  subscribers, 
because  they  have  drunk  of  the  old  wine, 
and  know  full  well  that  a  photographic 
magazine,  with  age  and  experience  l)ehind 
it,  is  better  than  others  lacking  this  expe- 


rience. A  comparison  of  this  thirty-eighth 
volume  of  ''Wilson's*'  with  what  other 
journals  offer  will  bring  us  your  support  in 
this. 

Let  us  have  a  grand  mail  rally  of  old 
subscribers,  every  one  sending  the  cheer- 
ing word  and  ^3  for  1902,  which  we  feel 
we  have  deserved. 

But  there  are  others  with  whom  age  is 
not  in  favor.  So  be  it.  Youth  is  strenuous 
and  wants  the  new.  To  them  this  Maga- 
zine makes  its  claim  by  a  display  of  energy 
and  vitality  equal  to  that  shown  by  the 
youngest  of  our  contemporaries.  Look 
through  its  pages  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber, and  see  everywhere  the  spirit  of  to- 
day. In  no  other  photographic  journal 
can  you  find  so  much  current  information 
concerning  the  issues  of  the  present — 
wholly  directed  to  the  practical  helping  of 
those  who  face  the  conditions  of  to-day. 
In  no  other  photographic  journal  can  you 
find  so  many  examples  of  the  best  photog- 
raphy of  to-day.  Here,  again,  comparison 
will  bring  us  the  support  of  the  younger 
workers  who  want  the  best  for  their  ad- 
vancement. 

We  are  thirty-eight  years  young,  and 
the  years  have  given  us  new  enthusiasm  and 
new  power  and  new  desire.  We  want  to 
be  more  useful,  more  helpful  to  more 
readers.  You  can  help  us  in  this.  Send 
us  your  subscription  for  1902,  so  that 
it  will  reach  us  before  January  ist.  It 
is  an  investment  of  good  will  and  capital 
which  will  return  to  you  a  hundredfold. 

Again,  with  fraternal  greeting,  yours, 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 
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"  MY  FRIEND    STRAUSS." 
With  Some  Particulars  About  Lytrit  Portraits. 


Under  the  above  heading  William 
Marion  Reedy,  of  the  St.  Louis  Mirror^ 
writes  in  his  characteristically  lytrit  way,  as 
follows : 

*  *  One  hundred  dollars  per  dozen  for  pho- 
tographs strikes  one  as  rather  sumptuous, 
doesn't  it?  But  if  they're  worth  it,  what's 
the  odds?  One  would  think  that  such 
prices  would  prevail  only  in  the  studios 
frequented  by  Gotham's  Four  Hundred, 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  These  photo- 
graphs are  put  forth  in  St.  Louis  and  by 
my  friend  Strauss,  the  best  photographer  in 
the  world.  They  are  more  than  photo- 
graphs. They  are  not  tainted  with  the 
mechanical.  They  are  creations,  works  of 
art.  They  are  pictures  in  the  best  and 
highest  sense,  and  they  are  called  Lytrit 
portraits.  The  photographers  of  the  en- 
tire country  are  interested  in  the  new  de- 
parture. They  are  beginning  to  imitate 
it,  but  Strauss  is  inimitable  in  anything  but 
the  mere  mechanical  processes.  The 
making  of  a  lytrit  portrait,  that  is  the 
securing  of  the  negative,  will  take  from 
two  to  three  hours.  Strauss  himself  poses 
the  subjects,  and  the  posing  is  done  with 
just  that  regard  for  perfect  effect  that 
moves  the  painter  of  a  portrait.  When  the 
photograph  is  taken  it  is  transferred  to  the 
lytrit  paper,  and  then  it  is  worked  into  a 
pen  and  ink  and  delicate  wash  setting, 
which,  when  completed,  gives  one  the 
beautiful,  softly-strong  effect  you  will  find 
only  in  this  work  and  in  the  very  best 
etching.  By  a  happy  felicity  of  treatment 
the  artist  photographer  gives  to  features,  to 
arms,  to  hands,  to  hair,  the  effect  of  the 
most  masterly  modelling.  The  work  has 
plasticity  and  vitality,  and  in  those  quali- 
ties is  brought  out  the  character  of  the 
person  portrayed.  The  total  effect  of  such 
a  photograph — if  it  may  be  so  called  with- 
out some  qualification — is  that  which  makes 
the  essential  value  of  a  portrait  in  oil.  The 
work  has  the  individuality  of  the  sitter, 
plus  the  individuality  of  the  artist.  To  the 
observer  the  pictures  are  so  subtle  in  their 
blend  of  the  light-writing  of  photographs 
and  the  freedom  and  finish  and  unconven- 
ality  of  good  drawing  that  they  are  a  reve- 
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lation  to  the  world  of  photography.     It 
isn't  a  trick  at  all.     It  is  sheer  art,  and  it 
stamps    every   picture   as   individual   and 
different.      It  breaks  away  from   all    the 
trammels  of  photography  pure  and  simple. 
It  represents  what  photography  is  in  the 
hands   of  a  genius,  in   these  days  when 
there  are  myriads  of  successful  mere  manip- 
ulators of  the  camera.     It  permits  of  an 
arrangement  Of  values  in  the  pictures.     It 
gives  the  most  fascinating  effects  in  drapery. 
It  enables  the  production  of  portraits  that 
seem  to  grow  naturally  out  of  dainty  back- 
grounds.    The   pictures  which  my  friend 
Strauss  has  on  exhibition  at  his  studio  at 
the  present  time  are  worthy  the  study  of 
everyone  who  has  a  feeling  for  art.     The 
exhibition  is,  in  itself,  an  event  worthy  of 
elaborate  treatment  by  the  press.    It  shows 
that   we  are   doing  things  in    St.    Louis, 
things   that  count    for   beauty   and   high 
originality,  things  that  make  the  city  known 
of  the  children  of  light  all  the  world  over. 
Strauss'  is  a  great  St.  Louis  institution,  and 
we  are  not  as  proud  of  it  as  we  should  be. 
We   forget   it  sometimes  when   we   show 
the  stranger  Shaw's  Garden,  Forest  Park, 
Busch's  Brewery,  and  Cupples  Station  ;  but 
we  shouldn't.     It  is  doing  more  for  the 
generation  of  real  art  feeling  in  this  city 
than  all  the  schools.    And  Strauss  has  done 
another    thing.      He    has    succeeded    in 
evolving  in   his  art  a   typical   St.   Louis 
girl,    just    as    Gibson    has    evolved    the 
Eastern   girl.     Strauss*   St.    Louis   girl    is 
something  more  than  the  Gibson  girl  and 
the  C.  Allen  Gilbert  girl  combined.     The 
Strauss  girl  has  a  peculiar  tone  and  carriage 
and  a  piquantly  possessed,  though  a  little 
demure,  look  that  are  indigenous  to   this 
community.     She  isn't  statuesque  and   she 
isn't  clinging.     She  has  an  esprit  of  her 
own  that  is  the  happy  mean  between   the 
frosty  and  the  saucy,  between  the  voluptu- 
ous and  prim,  between  the  alert  and   the 
languorous.     The   lytrit   portraits    of     St. 
Louis  girls  by  Strauss  are  wholly  elegant 
in  their  suggestion  of  freedom.    As  for  his 
lytrit  portraits  of  men,  they  are  treatments 
of  character  that  eliminate  the  suggestion 
of  silliness  there  is  in  any  ordinary    pho- 
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tograph  of  a  man.  But  my  friend  Strauss 
can  only  take  about  three  of  these  portraits 
in  a  day,  and  can  only  finish  one  in  about 
ten  days,  and  so  it  seems  that  he  must 
charge  only  $ioo  per  dozen.  Yet  they  pay 
it — his  patrons.  They  do  it  right  here  in 
St.  Louis,  *in  slow,  old  St.  Louis,'  as  we 
used  to  say'  Could  there  be  any  better 
evidence  that  slowness  and  oldness  are  done 
with  here,  that  prosperity  has  reached  the 
stage  in  which  it  craves  the  beautiful,  that 


this  is  one  of  the  places  in  the  world  where 
there  is  demand  for  the  work  of  the  man 
who  does  the  fine  things  finely. ' ' 

This,  in  truth,  is  advertising,  as  we  all 
would  have  it  done.  Mr.  Strauss  has  our 
heartiest  congratulations  on  his  success  in 
the  new  departure  and  in  the  fortunate 
possession  of  a  friend  whose  discernment  is 
as  generously  broad  as  his  sympathies.  With 
two  such  allies  in  St.  Louis,  what  may  we  not 
expect  from  the  forthcoming  Exposition  ? 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

IN    ENGLAND.* 


Twenty  years  ago  a  good  practical 
knowledge  and  skilful  workmanship  were 
considered  sufficient  to  insure  success  in 
photography,  as  in  other  crafts,  but  chang- 
ing conditions  and  increasing  competition 
have  altered  this,  and  we  have  to  accept  or 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  newer  conditions  of 
business.  Look  around  and  see  how  num- 
berless are  the  methods  employed  to  create 
demand  ;  look  especially  at  the  publishing 
trade,  which,  in  a  sense,  is  akin  to  photog- 
raphy. Look  only  at  one  section  of  our 
trade,  the  manufacturing  section,  how  by 
their  system  of  giving  prizes  for  work  done 
with  their  plates  or  their  cameras,  they 
utilize  to  the  full  the  spirit  of  emulation 
and  rivalry  for  increasing  the  sale  of  their 
goods;  and  in  looking  at  these  various 
stimulants  note  how  uniformly  they  are  suc- 
cessful. The  full  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple— the  recognition  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  be  able  to  supply  goods  or  take  photo- 
graphs, but  that  nowadays  you  must  also 
create  or  stimulate  the  demand  for  them, 
should  turn  the  threatened  injury  to  our 
business  into  an  object  lesson  of  the  highest 
educational  and  practical  value.  We  all 
know  how  frequently  it  happens  that  the 
clever  craftsman  is  a  poor  business  man — 
in  our  line — a.  clever  operator  is  often  a 
poor  touter.  In  many  instances  photog- 
raphers are  such  simply  out  of  love  for  the 
work,  and  this,  although  a  great  incentive 
to  good  work,  is  sometimes  apt  to  become 


*  Portions  of  an  address  by  E.  Howard  Farmer, 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Polytechnic  Photo- 
graphic School,  London,  one  of  the  best  of  British 
schools  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  practical  pho- 
tognphy. 


a  danger  to  business,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  We  also 
know  how  many  of  the  best  photographic 
firms  have  been  founded  and  run  by  men 
having  very  little,  if  any,  skill  as  photog- 
raphers. 

Take  the  case  of  a  photographer  in  a 
small  town  or  suburb  of  say  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, who  feels  he  wants  to  wake  things  up 
a  bit.  Let  him  go  round  personally  to  all 
the  business  houses  and  announce  he  is 
going  to  publish  an  illustrated  pamphlet  to 
advertise  their  Christmas  goods.  He  will 
take  probably  twenty  or  more  small  photo- 
graphs illustrating  special  goods,  new 
premises,  building  estates,  or  the  new 
church,  or  anything  of  general  interest  m 
the  neighborhood,  not  forgetting  one  or 
two  portraits.  He  will  send  the  photo- 
graphs to  the  nearest  process  firm  and  get 
half-tone  blocks.  He  will  write  short  de- 
scriptive notes,  giving  a  distinctly  local 
color  to  his  production,  and  developing 
matters  of  local  interest.  And,  finally,  he 
will  publish  and  deliver  in  every  home  a 
neat  little  picture  pamphlet  that  any  busi- 
ness man  might  be  proud  of.  The  net 
result  to  himself  will  be  that  he  has 
come  out  of  his  shell,  and  become  per- 
sonally known  to  the  heads  of  every 
business  house  in  the  town ;  he  has 
also  advertised  himself  to  every  home 
in  the  town,  and  probably  has  a  surplus  in 
hand  and  the  knowledge  that  he  can  pub- 
lish regular  pamphlets  monthly  with  in- 
creasing popularity  and  profit  both  directly 
and  indirectly  to  himself.  Every  photog- 
rapher should  be  a  publisher  in  his  own 
town,  either  by  himself  or  in  conjunction 
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with  the  local  printer  or  stationer.  It  may 
occur  to  some  one  that  in  many  cases  it 
would  not  be  practical  to  be  absent  from 
the  studio  in  cases  of  sitters  requiring  at- 
tention. To  overcome  this  difficulty  the 
suggestion  might  be  made  to  employ  a  lady 
operator  at  certain  hours  during  the  week 
as  a  special  attraction  in  connection  with 
ladies  and  very  young  children.  Excepting 
the  few  photographers  whose  names  are  as 
familiar  as  household  words  in  connection 
with  children,  and  some  others  who  are 
also  specially  gifted  in  this  direction,  it  is  a 
question  whether  women  are  not  very  much 
better  adapted  for  photographing  young 
children  than  men.  Both  mothers  and 
children  are  not  half  so  nervous  with  a 
woman  as  with  a  man ;  the  youngster 
probably  thinks  the  strange  man  is  a 
doctor,  or  wonders  what  he  is  there  for, 
or  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  in  conse- 
quence is  not  so  natural.  If  the  child  cries 
the  man  is  quite  helpless,  and  if  he  touches 
the  darling  probably  creases  the  frock  or 
something  of  the  sort.  Now  ladies  in- 
stinctively understand  these  things,  and 
know  exactly  how  to  set  things  right.  In 
the  ca.se  of  the  photographer  feeling  he  is 
not  adapted  to  this  search  for  business,  he 
should  at  once  recognize  that  he  has  only 
half  the  qualifications  for  success,  and 
should  associate  himself  with  a  partner  or 
assistant  having  the  business  ability  which 
he  lacks. 

.  Having  now  pointed  out  one  cause  of 
this  action  of  these  big  firms  is  that  they 
recognize  the  importance  of  continually 
making  fresh  efforts  to  create  business,  let 
us  turn  to  another,  and  that  is  the  extreme 
ease  with  which  these  copies  are  produced. 
It  is  not  likely  these  reproductions  would 
be  supplied  if  they  required  really  skillful 
craftsmen  for  their  production,  and  this 
points  to  a  danger  to  professional  photog- 
raphy which  has  been  threatening  for  a 
long  time  past.  During  the  last  twelve 
years,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly 
from  the  enormous  demand  created  by 
amateurs,  there  has  been  a  gradual  simpli- 
fication of  the  processes  and  operations 
involved  in  making  reproductions  by  pho- 
tography, until  at  the  present  time  practi- 
cally no  skill  whatever  is  recjuired,  and  this 
threatens  to  produce  a  feeling  that  the 
photographer  is  not  a  skilled   craftsman, 


and  both  the  dignity  and  public  estimation 
of  him  as  a  worker  are  in  danger  of  being 
lowered.  This  lowering  of  his  status  as  a 
craftsman,  so  to  speak,  constitutes  a  danger 
compared  to  which  the  injury  done  by  ad- 
vertising cheap  copying  is  utterly  negligible. 
The  universal  respect  and  admiration  which 
are  justly  accorded  to  a  painter-artist  are 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  every  one  rec- 
ognizes and  is  conscious  that  he  or  she  is 
quite  incapable  of  such  work,  and  if  every 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  could,  or  thought 
they  could,  by  buying  a  few  brushes  and 
colors,  produce  equal  results,  the  reputation 
of  the  artist  would  be  very  different.  Now 
this  is  just  the  danger  which  is  being  run 
by  photographers. 

The  remedy  for  this  very  real  danger  is 
the  obvious  one  of  utilizing  every  simplifi- 
cation of  process,  not  to  save  work,  but  to 
raise  the  standard  of  it,  and  this  not  only 
by  combining  with  the  aid  of  greater  skill 
and  higher  knowledge,  perfect  gradation 
in  our  prints,  with  the  bloom  of  mezzotint, 
and  with  tones  of  the  value  of  Vandyke 
brown,  but  also  by  the  exercise  of  talents 
which  only  come  with  long  training,  those 
of  good  taste,  and  artistic  arrangement. 
One  or  two  suggestions  may  be  given  in 
this  direction  ;  the  first  is  the  employment 
of  photogravure  as  a  method  of  printing, 
and  the  second  is  the  encouragement  of  a 
taste  for  color.  Now  that  platinotypes  and 
bromides  are  so  generally  recognized  and 
accepted  for  portraiture,  there  is  no  difh- 
culty  in  training  young  women  to  color 
them  by  hand  both  tastefully  and  quickly, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  work  is  raised 
above  the  scope  of  the  amateur  and  the 
cheap  advertiser.  <*The  important  ele- 
ment of  time."  Year  in  and  year  out  the 
attention  of  photographers  has  been  di- 
rected here  at  the  Polytechnic  to  the  fearful 
injury  to  and  paralysis  of  business  which 
result  from  the  inability  to  deliver  photo- 
graphs, except  after  long  delays.  A  lady 
ordered  photographs  from  a  West-end  firm, 
and  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before  they 
were  delivered.  A  friend  of  mine  and  his 
wife  were  photographed  last  March,  and 
the  proofs  came  promptly,  but  the  finished 
prints  have  not  yet  been  delivered.  These 
are,  of  course,  very  exceptional  cases,  but 
even  in  a  well -managed  business  the  prints 
are    rarely   delivered    under   three   weeks. 
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especially  in  the  winter  time.  Why  does 
not  some  enterprising  trade  printer  open 
an  establishment  in  the  south  of  France  or 
some  other  place  where  there  is  plenty  of 
light,  and  arrange  for  the  daily  transporta- 
tion of  negatives  and  return  of  prints  by 
the  express  Continental  mails  ?  Why  do 
not  photographers  guarantee  to  deliver  in 
twenty-four  hours,  if  bromides  are  ac- 
cepted, there  being  no  reason  why  these 
should  not  be  as  good  as  platinotypes,  and 
they  are  at  least  as  permanent  as  any  other 
silver  prints.  If  you  can  give  your  cus- 
tomers new  photographs  quickly  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  old  ones  copied,  for  you 
may  take  it  that  except  in  special  cases 
their  friends  do  not  want  a  portrait  of  the 
dead  past — ten  years,  or  even  two  years 
back — but  a  living,  graceful,  and  char- 
acteristic representation  of  him  or  her  as 
they  appear  to-day.  Take,  again,  the  bio- 
graph.  A  man  goes  down  to  Dover 
or  elsewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
takes  thousands  of  negatives  on  a  long 
spool,  develops  and  finishes  these  negatives, 
prints,  develops,  and  finishes  transparen- 
cies from  them,  and  shows  them  to  an 
audience  at  the  Palace  Theatre  the  same 
evening.  Is  not  this  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  business  promptitude  of  the 
highest  educational  value  to  photographers, 
and  does  it  not  seem  that  something  must 
be  amiss  with  a  system  which  takes  three 
weeks  or  more  to  supply  a  dozen  prints 
from  one  negative  ? 

Perhaps  some  one  here  will  mentally 
hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  and  say, 
"  What  about  art,  and  the  higher  cultiva- 


tion of  the  ideal  in  portraiture  ?' '  If  there 
is  anyone  who  thinks  this,  the  answer  is, 
*'  Don't  hurry  your  operator ;  don't  let  him 
have  any  connection  with  your  mechanical 
or  other  time-saving  appliances.  Let  him 
have  everything  he  wants,  and  as  much 
time  with  each  sitter  as  he  wants.  Let  him 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  ideal,  but 
directly  he  has  made  his  exposure  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  to  improve  or  finish 
his  work  that  cannot  be  done  in  a  few 
hours. ' '  In  connection  with  this  question 
of  time  we  have  arranged  a  demonstration 
of  proofs  at  the  time  of  sitting.  It  con- 
sists simply  in  taking  a  negative  (a  portrait) 
with  the  electric  light,  and  obtaining  from 
the  developed  and  fixed,  but  undried,  nega- 
tive a  bromide  print  or  bromide  opal  with 
the  aid  of  a  copying  camera.  Now  please 
observe,  although  it  may  be  very  useful 
sometimes  to  know  you  have  a  pleasing 
portrait  of  your  client  before  he  or  she 
leaves  the  premises,  it  does  not  seem  a  very 
valuable  process  this  of  getting  proof  a 
few  minutes  after  the  exposure  has  been 
made  ;  but  the  reason  for  giving  the  demon- 
stration is  this :  if  any  photographer  starts 
making  proofs  in  this  way  it  will  lead  him 
to  fully  recognize  the  commercial  value  of 
promptness,  and  once  this  is  realized,  he 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  showing  rough 
proofs,  and  will  work  out  a  system  for  de- 
livering finished  copies,  tin  case  it  may  be 
supposed  there  would  be  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  retouching,  it  may  be 
answered  that  there  are  half  a  dozen 
methods  of  avoiding  retouching,  and  in 
any  case  it  can  be  done  in  a  few  hours. 
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The  old  adage  that  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  has  a  very  special 
application  to  second-hand  lenses.  It  is 
often  impossible  to  judge  whether  a  lens 
has  deteriorated  at  all,  except  by  making 
some  test ;  and  very  often  defects  which 
are  very  apparent,  and  which  seem  to 
seriously  affect  the  selling  value  of  the  lens, 
have  no  unfavorable  effect  on  the  working 
value.  Buying  a  second-hand  lens  is  rather 


like  buying  a  pig  in  a  bag,  although 
a  second-hand  lens  is  often  a  great  bargain, 
and  one  should  not  lightly  be  thrown  aside 
because  its  appearance  is  not  satisfactory. 
One  of  the  most  visible  of  defects  is  the 
scratch.  But,  as  a  rule,  scratches  do  not 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  lens  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  be  discovered  by  trial, 
and  therefore  their  presence  may  be  ignored 
except  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  reduce  the 
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price  of  the  lens.  A  very  slight  general 
dulling  of  its  whole  surface  has  a  greater 
adverse  effect  on  a  lens ;  and  the  re  polish- 
ing of  such  a  lens  (by  a  competent  lens- 
maker)  should  be  reckoned  in  estimating  its 
value. 

A  much  worse  looking  defect — ^and  one 
which  also  should  have  the  attention  of  an 
optician — is  the  severing  of  two  elements 
of  a  lens  which  have  been  cemented  with 
Canada  balsam ;  and  yet  very  often  such 
a  defect  does  not  affect  working  power. 

There  is  a  very  visible  **  defect  "  which 
is  commoner  in  some  modern  lenses  than 
in  old  ones — I  refer  to  bubbles.  We  have 
heard  so  much  of  these  that  the  man  who 
reads  understands  why  they  are  present, 
and  accepts  them  with  equanimity.  But 
the  man  who  does  not  know,  and  with  a 
dread  of  the  formula  **just  as  good,"  is 
rather  inclined  to  be  suspicious  when  he  is 
told  that  bubbles  are  not  due  to  bad  lens- 
making,  nor  to  inferior  glass.  Briefly,  their 
presence  may  be  explained  by  the  use  of 
some  of  the  more  modern  kinds  of  glass. 
It  is  owing  to  the  manufacture,  after  costly 
and  time-taking  experiments,  of  glass 
having  properties  different  from  the  old 
"crown"  and  **  flint"  kinds,  that  many 
of  the  latest  improvements  in  lensmaking 
have  been  possible.  And  these  new  glasses 
cannot  be  made  in  quantity  without  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  air  bubbles.  I 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  presence 
of  bubbles  signifies  a  good  lens ;  but  I  can 
state  that  if  a  buyer  makes  a  selection  from 
two  lenses  and  takes  one  without  bubbles, 
rather  than  one  with,  he  very  probably  will 
get  the  poorer  lens.  For  it  is  quite  tnie 
that  unless  air  bubbles  are  very  numerous 
or  very  large  they  have  no  practical 
deterrent  effect  on  a  lens.     The  disadvan- 


tage of  an  abnormal  number  of  air  bubbles 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  that  they  stop 
a  certain  quantity  of  light,  and  so  tend  to 
slow  the  lens.  But  they  do  not  stop  the 
light,  they  tend  rather  to  scatter  it.  And 
an  extreme  number  of  them,  all  scattering 
light,  may  cause  a  fogging  of  the  plate. 
The  same  may  be  caused  by  a  great  number 
of  scratches.  It  is  quite  possible,  under 
certain  conditions  that  a  lens  may  be 
cracked,  or  even  broken,  and  yet  work 
satisfactorily.  And  a  lens  might  have  a 
large  central  part  of  it  blocked  so  that  it 
would  not  pass  light  and  yet  take  a  perfect 
picture.  I  have  more  than  once  taken 
pictures  with  a  lens  working  at  _/78 — 8 
inches  focus — ^and  with  a  black  label  the 
size  of  a  dime  pasted  in  the  centre  of  the 
glass.  Not  that  there  is  the  slightest 
advantage  in  such  a  freak  performance. 
Perhaps  the  most  subtle  of  difficulties  in 
choosing  a  second-hand  lens  is  the  forgery 
of  lenses  or  mounts;  although  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  nearly  as  common  as  many 
people  suppose.  In  case  such  a  thing  is 
suspected,  it  is  well  to  send  the  lens  to  be 
tested  by  the  maker,  if  possible,  or  by  some 
reliable  optician.  The  maker  can  tell  at  a 
glance  if  his  brasswork  has  been  forged, 
but  usually  it  is  only  by  test  that  he  can 
say  if  the  lenses  themselves  are  spurious. 
Sometimes  an  unprincipled  man  having  a 
lens  by  a  well-known  man,  and  another  of 
the  same  size  by  an  unknown  man,  and  of 
inferior  value,  will  change  the  mounts,  thus 
increasing  the  sale  value  of  the  inferior  lens, 
without  deteriorating  the  other  so  long  as 
it  is  kept  for  his  own  use. 

Visible  flaws  have,  however,  an  appreci- 
able effect  on  the  selling  value  of  a  lens. 
The  man  who  buys  a  lens  with  bubbles  or 
scratches  will  usually  beat  down  the  price. 


DEPTH    OF    FOCUS   AND    OTHER    MATTERS. 


BY   T.    PERKINS. 


Dr.  Moritz  von  Rohr,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of 
the  present  year,  by  considering  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  entrance  pupil  by  the 
diameter  of  the  disk  formed  on  the  plane 
focused  for  by  the  rays  from  a  point  situ- 


ated before  or  behind  this  plane,  arrived 
at  certain  interesting  conclusions.  No 
matter  what  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
assuming  it  to  be  properly  corrected  for 
curvilinear  and  stigmatic  distortions,  the  re- 
sulting picture, if  viewed  at  a  certain  distance 
differing  according  to  the  focal  length  of  the 
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lens,  will  be  in  absolutely  true  perspective. 
Indeed,  if  the  negative  were  held  at  this 
distance  from  the  eye  situated  at  the  posi- 
tion of  the  entrance  pupil  of  the  lens  at 
the  time  the  exposure  was  made,  and  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  object  photographed, 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  image 
formed  on  the  negative  exactly  coincide 
with  the  object  photographed,  thus  showing 
the  tnith  of  the  perspective  rendering ;  but 
if  the  negative  or  the  print  made  from  it 
is  moved  nearer  to  or  further  from  the 
eye,  then  falsity  is  introduced  into  the  ren- 
dering. From  this  it  appears  that  there  is 
a  correct  distance  for  viewing  every  pic- 
ture, this  distance  being,  as  a  rule,  not 
very  different  from  what  is  called  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens. 

Since  for  normal  vision  the  minimum 
distance  at  which  an  object  can  be  clearly 
seen  is  somewhere  about  10  inches,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  picture  taken  with  a  lens  of 
less  than  about  lo-inch  focus  is  ever  prop- 
erly seen,  unless  an  enlargement  is  made 
of  it.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  unpleasant 
effect  of  architectural  subjects  taken  with 
a  wide-angled  lens,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is, 
one  of  a  focus  short  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plate  used.  There  is  no  real 
untruth  about  its  perspective,  but  in  order 
to  see  the  picture  as  a  whole  the  eye  must 
be  placed  too  far  off.  Suppose  a  ^  -plate 
negative  is  taken  with  a  4-inch  lens  and  an 
enlargement  made  measuring  19^  x  14^, 
then,  in  order  to  see  this  picture  in  true 
perspective,  it  should  be  held  12  inches 
from  the  eye — just  as  it  would  have  to  be 
held  had  a  lens  of  12 -inch  focus  been  used 
for  the  production  of  a  negative  from  which 
the  print  was  made  direct.  But  no  eye 
could  at  this  distance  see  the  whole  picture 
comfortably,  and  so  it  would  be  removed 
further  from  it,  and  since  the  picture  is 
viewed  from  a  wrong  distance  the  perspec- 
tive seems  false,  and  a  wrong  impression  is 
formed  of  the  relative  size  of  the  different 
objects  represented.  Hence,  we  may  learn 
never  to  use  a  lens  embracing  too  wide  an 
angle.  But  if  we  avoid  this  mistake,  then 
it  matters  not  at  all,  as  far  as  perspective  is 
concerned,  what  is  the  absolute  focus  of  the 
lens  with  which  the  negative  is  taken,  for 
if  an  enlarged  positive  is  made  we  get 
exactly  the  same  result  as  we  should  get 
if   a  longer-focused  lens  had  been  used; 


and  if  the  picture  is  enlarged  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  becomes  identical  with  one 
which  might  have  been  taken  from  the 
same  position  with  a  lens  of  not  less  than 
about  10  or  12  inches  focus,  then  it  will 
be  possible  for  a  normal  eye  to  view  it  cor- 
rectly. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  it  is  more 
convenient  to  work  with  a  short-focused 
lens  producing  small  pictures  than  with  a 
longer-focused  one  producing  larger  pic- 
tures. Cost,  weight,  and  size  of  apparatus 
are  diminished ;  and,  added  to  this,  there 
is  a  further  advantage  which  is  not  so  gen- 
erally known.  The  shorter  the  focus  of 
the  lens,  the  better  is  the  definition  of  ob- 
jects situated  behind  or  before  the  plane 
focused  for  if  the  two  lenses  are  working 
at  the  same  intensity. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  some  years 
ago,  by  calculating  the  diameter  of  the 
**  circle  of  confusion  '* — as  it  is  called — of 
an  out-of-focus  point,  arrived  at  results 
which  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  he  will 
give  in  a  numerical  form.  Supposing  two 
lenses  of  say  6-  and  12 -inch  focus  are  used 
on  two  cameras,  ^ -plate  and  whole-plate, 
placed  side  by  side,  each  being  sharply 
focused  for  a  point  say  10  feet  from  the 
lens,  then  a  point  further  off  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  small  disk  which  is  larger  on 
the  screen  of  the  whole-plate  camera,  each 
lens  being  supposed  to  be  working  at  //8, 
and  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the  same  size 
as  that  seen  on  the  screen  of  the  ^  -plate 
camera,  the  longer  focused  lens  will  have 
to  be  stopped  down  to  y/32  ;  but  if  the 
photograph  taken  with  the  j{  -plate  camera 
is  enlarged  to  whole-plate  size,  then  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  of  confusion  will  be 
doubled,  and  become  larger  than  that 
shown  in  the  whole-plate  negative  taken 
with  a  stop  of  //32.  In  fact,  it  will  be 
of  exactly  the  same  size  as  that  formed 
when  the  12 -inch  focused  lens  is  stopped 
down  to  //16  only.  The  absolute  aper- 
tures of  the  two  lenses  would  in  this  case 
be  the  same,  and  this  is  what  is  meant 
when  it  is  said  that  whatever  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  stops  of  the  same  abso- 
lute aperture  give  the  same  depth  of  defini- 
tion. It  is  only  true  when  all  the  pictures 
are  by  enlargement  of  reduction  brought  to 
the  same  size — or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  when  the  pictures  are  viewed  from 
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the  absolutely  correct  distance  ;  these  taken 
with  a  lens  of  half  the  focus  being  placed 
at  half  the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which 
those  taken  with  the  longer  focused  lens 
are  held. 

Important  results  follow  which  must  be 
especially  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
make  negatives  with  a  view  to  produce 
lantern  slides  from  them. 

If  we  wish  to  print  by  contact,  if  we 
double  the  focus  of  the  lens  with  which 
the  negatives  are  taken,  we  must  use  /l^2 
instead  of  //8 ;  //44  instead  of  //ii,  and 
so  on,  to  get  objects  out  of  the  plane 
focused  for  equally  sharp.  This  means, 
of  course,  increasing  the  exposure  16 
times.  If,  however,  we  make  our  slide 
from  the  14^ -plate  negative  by  contact,  and 
the  slide  from  the  whole-plate  negative 
taken  from  the  same  point  of  view  by  re- 
duction, so  that  the  two  slides  contain  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  of  subject,  then 
stops  of  //8  and  //16,  respectively,  may  be 
used,  and,  working  with  the  longer  focused 
lens  we  need  only  give  four  times  the  ex- 
posure we  give  with  the  shorter. 

This  conclusion  exactly  agrees  with  that 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Moritz  von  Rohr  by  a 
different  method,  and  stated  by  him  in 
these  words :  * 'Assuming  two  objectives, 
one  of  half  the  focal  length  of  the  other, 
the  shorter  one  will  give  in  a  quarter  of  the 
time  a  picture  which  by  subsequent  en- 
largement may  be  made  congrueut  to  that 
of  the  larger.** 


Hence,  for  interiors  or  subjects  in  which 
a  reduction  of  the  time  of  exposure  is  im- 
portant, it  is  well  to  use  short  focus  lenses 
and  print  by  contact  rather  than  longer- 
focused  lenses  and  then  print  by  reduc- 
tion. 

For  most  subjects,  when  printing  by 
contact,  a  3 -inch  lens  will  be  the  best  to 
use,  as  the  lantern  picture  will  seldom  ex- 
ceed 2  3/^  X  2  inches.  Such  a  lens  will  pos- 
sess great  depth  of  focus,  as  it  is  called, 
even  with  a  large  stop.  A  ^ -plate  camera 
will  generally  be  used,  as  at  present,  save 
in  hand  cameras  smaller  sizes  are  only  made 
to  order.  It  will  be  found  a  considerable 
help  in  composing  if  a  square  apertured 
lantern  mask  is  stuck  on  the  focusing 
screen,  as  it  will  show  the  greatest  amount 
of  subject  that  can  be  got  on  the  lantern 
slide. 

When  a  slide  is  produced  with  this^ 
lens,  and  projected  on  the  screen  so  that  it 
is  magnifted  24  diameters  (3  inches  con- 
verted into  6  feet),  then  that  person  among 
the  spectators  who  sits  at  a  distance  of  6 
feet  from  the  screen,  and  straight  in  front 
of  it,  will  see  everything  in  correct  persi>ec- 
tive.  It  is  impossible  for  all  those  in  the 
room  to  see  the  projected  views  correctly. 
This  is  unfortunate,  as  the  enjoyment  of  a 
lantern  exhibition  depends  greatly  upon 
obtaining  the  right  position  for  viewing 
the  pictures,  especially  when  they  are  sub- 
jects in  which  perspective  plays  an  impor- 
tant part. — Magic  Lantern  Journal. 


^;  f  V  t^HE    OKLAHOMA 

We  offer  our  sincere  apologies  to  the 
enthusiastic  and  hardworked  officers  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territories  for  the  omission  of 
the  report  of  their  convention  from  our 
last  issue.  The  two  days'  meeting,  held 
in  Oklahoma  City  in  October,  was  wholly 
successful,  and  those  who  attended  enjoyed 
its  advantages  to  the  full.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  Secretary's  report  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  men 
who  **  put  it  through."     We  quote  : 

First  Day. 

''After  lunch,  meeting  called  at  i  .45  p.m. 
The  President  read  the  names  of  the  judges 


CONVENTION. 

—P.  A.  Miller,  I.  W.  Saunders,  and  E.  W. 
Oliver — who  were  given  their  instructions, 
and  left  to  wrestle  with  the  subject  of  'Art 
in  Photography '  or  '  Photography  in  Art ' 
(either  way),  while  all  the  rest  of  us 
quietly  adjourned  to  the  Oliver  Studio  to 
take  notes  on  handling  Aristo  papers — ^the 
tones  that  that  man  Wright  gets  on  Aristo- 
platino  and  Collodio-Carbon  would  make  a 
man  fall  in  love  with  his  boarding-house 
keeper,  if  she  were  only  on  paper — why,  it 
is  just  as  easy  ;  no  trouble  at  all.  He  put 
in  the  prints  and  patted  and  slapped  them 
a  little,  and  then  turned  them  a  time  or 
two  and  took  them  out,  and  just  the 
memory  of  the  elegant  tones  he  obtained 
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would  keep  a  man  in  good  humor  for  at 
least  a  fortnight  of  the  worst  kind  of 
weather  and  bad  luck. 

* '  He  says  we  can  all  do  the  same  trick 
— he  told  us  how,  that  is  the  nice  part 
about  it.  Well,  we  had  a  good  time,  and 
adjourned  for  supper,  to  meet  again  at  9.30 
for  the  *  big  spread  ' — everybody  was  there 
(about  10  P.M.),  about  thirty-six  at  the 
table.  Oh,  you  fellows  that  were  not  there 
do  not  know  what  you  missed.  We  had  a 
good  time  all  the  time.*' 

Second  Day. 

**Next  morning,  after  we  had  soaked 
our  heads  in  cold  water  so  they  would  hold 
ideas,  we  assembled  in  the  studio  again  at 
9  A.M.,  to  examine  a  few  samples  of  light, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nottingham,  of  the 
Seed  Dry-Plate  Company.  His  demon- 
stration was  short  but  practical,  and  right 
to  the  point,  worth  one  hundred  and  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  was  highly  enjoyed 
by  every  member  of  the  fraternity  present. 
Probably  nothing  that  occurred  during  the 
convention  made  a  more  lasting  impression 
on  the  minds  of  those  present.  W^e  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  three  times  the  price 
of  admission. 

**Mr.  Smith  then  took  the  floor  and 
gave  us  a  highly  instructive  talk  for  forty- 
seven  minutes,  after  which  we  again  moved 
over  to  the  hall  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
judges,  which  here  follows  : 

**  Prize -Winners'  Class.  Nine  assorted 
prints  from  cabinets  up.  W.  C.  Palmer,  of 
Muscogee,  first ;  W.  E.  Brooks,  of  Norman, 
second  ;  Tackett  Bros.,  of  Enid,  third. 

^^  Class  B,  Eight  prints,  8  to  12  inches. 
Miss  Katherine  Pennistone,  of  Shawnee, 
first;  F.  L.  Conner,  of  Purcell,  second. 

^^  Class  C.  Twelve  prints,  cabinets  to  8 
inches.     A.  Herringer,  of  Shawnee,   first. 

** Class  D,  Twelve  cabinets.  A.  A.  Bass, 
of  Chandler,  first. 

''Class  E.    Views.    W.  C.  Palmer,  first. 

''Genre  Class.  One  ten-inch.  A.  A. 
Bass,  first. 

"Rating  Class.  Six  cabinets.  F.  L. 
Connor,  first. 

**  Everybody  expressed  themselves  as  well 
pleased,  and  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  judges.  After  another  talk  on  pictures, 
with  critici.sms  on  exhibits  by  Smith  and 
others,  we  again  adjourned  for  lunch. 


**  The  principal  business  of  the  afternoon 
session  was  the  election  of  ofiicers  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  the  selection  of  place  of 
meeting.  The  following  were  elected  as 
officers : 

"President— \W  C.  Palmer. 

"First  Vice-President— ^.^ .  Hamilton. 

"Second  Vice-President — J.  B.  Drake. 

*  'Secretary  and  Treasurer — W .  E .  Brooks^ 
of  Norman,  Okla. 

'*  Oklahoma  City  was  selected  by  ballot 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  winning  over 
Guthrie  by  only  two  votes.  After  this 
business  was  disposed  of  a  general  visit  and 
rambling  discussion — sort  of  an  experience 
meeting — occupied  the  time  until  we  ad- 
journed for  supper. 

**  In  the  evening  the  men  met  at  Hamil- 
ton's Studio  by  mutual  consent  to  have  a 
sociable  smoke.  Later  the  ladies  came  in^ 
and  we  all  ate  candy  and  chewed  gum  while 
Smith  told  funny  stories.  He  also  showed 
us  how  to  play  a  few  cards.  It  would  be 
no  trouble  at  all  for  the  '  leopard  to  change 
his  spots '  if  Smith  would  coach  him  a  little. 
Don't  see  why  a  fellow  that  handles  cards 
the  way  Smith  does  should  need  stay  in  the 
photographic  business.  Must  like  pictures 
pretty  well. 

"  The  attendance  at  this  convention  was 
much  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  mem- 
bers much  more  active ;  the  exhibits  were 
larger  and  showed  vast  improvement  in 
the  twelve  months  since  the  first  meeting. 
The  inter-State  exhibit,  composed  of  the 
best  of  all  the  best  from  the  exhibits  at 
conventions  preceding  ours,  elicited  much 
comment — and  discussion  *  on  the  side.' 

"  Our  contribution  to  this  exhibition  was 
a  large  cabinet  head  of  an  Indian  girl,  from 
the  exhibit  of  W.  C.  Palmer.  The  judges 
also  selected  three  pictures  from  the  first 
two  exhibits  in  the  prize-winner  class,  to 
be  sent  to  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Moscow,  Russia,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion from  their  '  Bureau  of  Administration' 
to  the  photographers  of  the  two  Territories 
to  take  part  in  their  photographic  exposi- 
tion, which  occurs  in  March,  1902. 

** Altogether  our  convention  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  we  hope  for  better  things  another 
year.  Here  endeth  the  report  of  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  O.  and 
I.  T.  W.  E.  Brooks, 

"  Secretary." 


DOES  PUSH  PAY? 


BY    PAUL   CLARE. 


What  becomes  of  all  the  money  spent 
in  advertising?  Is  it  lost?  How  can  any 
firm  pay  ;j4ooo  for  one  announcement  on 
one  page  of  a  monthly  magazine?  How 
can  a  hundred  firms  afford  to  pay  $200  to 
$300  for  a  page  announcement,  in  no  spe- 
cial position,  but  sandwiched  and  buried 
among  the  other  ninety-nine  advertise- 
ments? Such  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  naturally  occur  to  many  people  as 
they  turn  the  pages  of  our  national  maga- 
zines. Timidity  says  that  such  heavy  out- 
lays cannot  return  ;  common  sense  says  that 
the  fact  of  the  advertisements  reappearing 
so  persistently  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
advertisements  do  pay;  and  the  shrewd, 
long-headed  men  who  pay  hard  cash  for 
those  advertisements  give  their  decision  on 
the  side  of  common  sense. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  first  practically 
experimented  in  the  advertising  field.  At 
that  time  advertising  was  not  the  fine  art  it 
has  since  become,  and  altogether  a  launch 
was  more  of  a  venture  than  it  would  be 
to-day.  I  spent  one  hundred  dollars  in 
circulars,  postage,  and  other  ways,  and  I 
traced  returns  to  the  extent  of  four  dollars  ; 
next  month  I  ventured  eighty  dollars,  and 
the  returns  rose  to  10  per  cent.  The  third 
month  the  results  fell  again,  for  from  eighty 
dollars  I  could*  trace  but  four  dollars  returns 
— not  profit,  mind  you,  but  returns.  Try 
as  I  would  I  could  not  get  the  returns  up 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  outlay.  And  yet  the 
advertising  paid  me.  For  six  months  I 
dropped  advertising  altogether,  and  I  just 
managed  to  keep  my  bank  balance  from 
shrinking;  before  that  it  had  slightly  grown. 
When  I  recommenced  advertising  I  spent 
an  average  of  §100  per  month  on  it,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  in  spite  of  the 
$600  spent,  my  balance  had  increased 
;S24o.  The  difference  was  made  up  doubt- 
less by  orders  which  I  had  no  means  of 
checking,  and  by  orders  from  dealers, 
though  I  chronically  believed  that  the  lat- 
ter were  pitifully  meagre.  To  leading  pho- 
tographers I  may  appear  to  be  talking  in 
very  small  figures,  but  the  principle  holds 
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good,  whether  the  amount  be  small  or  large. 
Since  the  days  of  that  early  business  I  have 
often  ventured  into  advertising,  and  always 
with  the  same  result,  unable  to  trace  direct 
returns,  but  convinced  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
effort  pays.  Some  things  are  advertised 
which  depend  wholly  on  direct  returns ; 
some  advertisers  wish  merely  publicity,  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  refuse  direct  returns. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  advertising 
invariably  pays ;  wild-cat  advertising  will 
swallow  money  about  as  quick  as  most 
things — or  a  little  quicker.  And  money 
can  be  lost,  even  with  careful  advertising, 
unless  it  is  backed  by  some  experience  or 
by  considerable  prudence.  But,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out  in  Wilson's, 
advertising  does  not  necessarily  mean  part- 
ing with  cash.  I  remember  a  man  who  ran 
one  of  the  counters  in  a  large  dry-goods 
store.  It  was  a  counter  of  notions,  such 
as  few  people  go  to  a  store  to  buy,  but 
when  they  are  there  they  buy  simply  be- 
cause they  see  them.  One  day  he  so  ar- 
ranged his  counter  that  it  projected  a  little 
into  the  alley- way.  It  was  just  enough  to 
cause  people  to  swerve  a  little  in  passing 
it,  and  the  momentary  pause  thus  caused 
was  sufficient  to  let  the  stall  catch  the  eyes 
of  those  who  passed.  That  slight  alteration 
almost  doubled  his  receipts. 

The  photographer  recognizes  the  value 
of  advertising — publicity — when  he  stocks 
his  show-case,  or  window,  or  reception- 
room.  And  if  fifty  people  notice  the  case 
in  a  day  it  does  a  certain  amount  of  good. 
If  he  can  make  his  case  so  attractive  that 
one  hundred  people  daily  notice  it,  he 
doubles  the  value  of  his  publicity.  And 
this,  not  by  expense,  but  by  a  little  thought 
and  up-to-date  care.  All  the  special  ex- 
hibitions held  by  some  men  are  so  much 
publicity,  and  it  is  a  similar  wish  which 
helps  to  make  the  convention  exhibition  a 
success.  If  the  photographer  can  judiciously 
place  money  in  advertising  he  may  make  it 
pay.  The  photographer  who  can  by  a  use 
of  his  brains  make  his  name  more  widely 
known  will  surely  make  it  pay. 


EQUALIZING  THE  ILLUMINATION  OF   DARK  AND  LIGHT 

OBJECTS. 


BY    A.    T.    NEWTON. 


It  will  not  be  long  before  the  merest 
tyro  in  photography  becomes  aware  of  the 
fact  that  when  exposing  sensitive  plates 
on  outside  subjects,  in  which  more  or  less 
sky  forms  part  of  the  picture  in  nearly 
every  instance,  unless  some  special  pro- 
vision be  made  to  equalize  matters,  an  ex- 
posure necessary  to  bring  out  full  details  in 
a  dark  foreground  will  be  found  much  too 
great  to  render  the  sky  satisfactorily.  Apart 
from  such  subjects  in  landscape  work, 
where  the  sky  and  foreground  offer  such  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  illumination, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  are  very  many 
other  subjects  in  which  violent  contrasts  in 
light  and  shade  are  met  with,  to  photo- 
graph which  satisfactorily  required  special 
treatment  in  exposure,  whereby  the  bright- 
est lighted  portions  of  the  view  are  retarded 
until  the  darkest  parts  are  fully  exposed. 
Subjects  of  this  kind  are  seen  in  what  may 
be  termed  close  studies,  or  it  may  be  even 
in  landscapes,  which  embrace  dense  masses 
of  dark  foliage  in  opposition  to  other  por- 
tions of  a  view  which  are  brilliantly  lighted 
by  strong  sunshine.  In  the  copying  of  oil 
paintings  again,  where  dark  sombre  tones 
are  seen  in  opposition  to  delicate  sky 
effects,  this  same  difficulty  is  met  with  in 
perhaps  even  a  more  pronounced  form,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  anything  like  success 
in  photographing  paintings  can  never  be 
achieved  unless  resort  be  made  to  some 
method  of  dodging,  whereby  the  illumina- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  the  sensitive 
plate  be  so  modified  as  will  prevent  the 
highest  lights  being  hopelessly  over-exposed 
and  buried  before  the  darkest  portions  are 
rendered  with  sufficient  detail  in  the  nega- 
tive to  print  harmoniously. 

For  many  years  much  ingenuity  has  been 
displayed  to  provide  a  mechanical  means 
to  counteract  what  may  be  termed  violent 
contrasts  in  illumination,  and  among  the 
various  devices  employed  may  be  men- 
tioned special  shutters,  which,  in  opera- 
tion, permit  of  a  longer  exposure  being 
given  to  a  foreground  than  to  the  sky.  And, 
^  again,  for  special  landscape  work  sky  shades 


have  been  designed  by  which  the  same 
results  are  achieved  by  providing  a  movable 
shield  that  is  capable  of  being  altered  in 
form  so  as  to  conform  to  some  extent  to  the 
shape  or  contour  of  the  skyline  in  the  pic- 
ture. A  very  excellent  sample  of  this  form 
of  apparatus  was  that  designed  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
Amateur  Society,  which,  in  the  days  when 
plates  of  less  exalted  degrees  of  sensitive- 
ness were  employed  (such  as  Wratten's 
slow  landscape  plate  of  about  12  sensi- 
tometer)  yielded  most  striking  results  by 
permitting  quite  a  wide  range  of  exposures 
to  sky  and  foreground.  The  shutters,  how- 
ever, which  years  ago  were  designed  for 
this  purpose,  partook  more  or  less  of  the 
drop  form,  and  upon  the  shape  of  the  cut- 
out portion  of  the  drop  depended,  in  a 
large  measure,  the  amount  of  illumination 
accorded  to  the  foreground  and  sky.  These 
old-fashioned  forms  of  metal  and  wooden 
shutters  worked  well  enough  in  competent 
hands,  but  were  shortly  afterward  displaced 
by  the  well-known  roller  blind  and  other 
forms  of  modern  shutters,  in  which  no 
provision  is  made  for  any  equalization  of 
illumination,  and,  therefore,  when  .such 
modem  forms  of  shutters  are  employed 
other  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  gaining 
the  results.  It  seems  strange  that  so  many 
of  the  useful  little  dodges  and  appliances 
which  years  ago  were  well  known  to  pro- 
fessionaJs  and  amateurs  alike  should  have 
been  permitted  to  sink  into  what  may  with 
truth  be  termed  disuse.  Doubtless,  the 
rage  for  snapshot  work  has  militated  against 
the  more  healthy  form  of  landscape  pho- 
tography as  practised  during  the  days  of 
collodion,  or  even  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  dry  plate,  and  this  rage  for  hand- 
camera  work  has,  with  a  large  portion  of 
amateur  workers,  at  least,  done  much  to 
curtail  the  employment  of  larger  cameras, 
and  with  them  to  bring  into  disuse  many 
of  the  little  additions  to  a  photographic 
outfit  which  twenty-five  years  ago  proved 
so  effective  in  landscape  work. 

Among  other  dodges  employed  nearly  a 
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quarter  of  a  century  ago  for  equalizing  ex- 
posures of  sky  and  foreground  and  similar 
subjects  may  be  mentioned  that  of  using  a 
special  form  of  diaphragm  in  the  lens,  not 
the  least  advantage  of  which  lies  in  the 
fact  that  such  forms  of  diaphragms  are 
capable  of  being  employed  with  almost  any 
pattern  of  shutter.  This  effective  little 
dodge  consists  in  using  a  diaphragm  placed 
obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  or,  as  it 
may  perhaps  be  more  simply  stated  and 
easily  understood,  by  placing  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  lens  at  a  slope  instead  of  at 
right  angles,  as  usually  fixed  in  lenses.  A 
little  consideration  will  enable  anyone  to 
understand  how  differently  a  diaphragm 
placed  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  lens 
will  act  when  compared  with  one  placed  in 
the  usual  manner,  for  the  diaphragm,  when 
so  placed,  as  may  be  said,  to  be  sloping 
downward,  will  permit  of  a  much  greater 
amount  of  illumination  reaching  the  sensi- 
tive plate  from  the  foreground  than  would 
be  possible  from  the  sky.  Another  also 
equally  effective  little  dodge  employed 
many  years  ago  by  expert  landscapists  was 
the  placing  in  front  of  the  ordinary  dia- 
phragm of  the  lens  a  piece  of  blackened 
brass  of  a  V-shape,  base  upward :  a  few 
trials  will  soon  indicate  the  proper  position 
to  place  this  in,  and  by  means  of  this 
simple  little  contrivance,  quite  a  variety  of 
effects  in  lighting,  or  rather  in  cutting  off 
from  a  sensitive  plate  undesirable  illumina- 
tion, may  be  produced.  Such  are  among 
a  few  of  what  may  be  termed  mechanical 
dodges  employed  by  old  landscape  workers 
in  shielding  a  plate. 

Personal  equation  no  doubt  enters  largely 
as  a  factor  into  this  question  also,  for  an 
experienced  operator  can  achieve  much 
without  the  aid  of  any  mechanical  appli- 
ance. It  is  well  known  that  experienced 
landscape  workers  seldom  use  the  orthodox 
lens  cap  when  making  their  exposures  ;  a 
much  better  contrivance  will  be  found  in 
what  may  be  described  as  a  square  pad  or 
pin-cushion  ;  with  this  little  tool  an  oper- 
ator can  deftly  so  shield  any  portion  of  a 
picture  as  to  yield  surprising  results,  the 
shape  of  the  cushion  lends  itself  admirably 
for  the  purpose,  for  it  will  readily  be  seen 
it  can  be  used  as  a  straight  bar  across  the 
top  of  the  lens,  or  it  may  be  inclined  diag- 
onally to  any  side,  according  to  the  form 


of  the  object.  A  novice  will  find  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  learn  in  what  to  many  may 
seem  only  a  trivial  item,  viz.,  the  removal 
of  a  cap  or  other  cover  from  a  lens  during 
exposure.  An  experienced  worker  can 
readily  be  detected  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  *  *  hinges  ' '  the  cover.  This  action  differs 
materially  from  the  sudden  pull  off  a  novice 
invariably  gives  when  exposing  a  plate,  a 
method  which  always  yields  some  amount 
of  movement  to  the  camera.  And  it  is 
just  here  where  the  utility  of  modem  ap- 
paratus may  be  questioned.  During  recent 
years  there  is  no  doubt  everything  has  been 
done  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce cameras  and  tripods  as  light  as  possi- 
ble, until  what  is  known  as  the  modern  up- 
to-date  form  of  camera "  is  as  different 
from  the  good  old  box  as  chalk  is  unlike 
cheese,  and  this  is  strikingly  shown  also 
even  in  hand  cameras,  many  of  which  are 
so  made  as  to  practically  make  them  quite 
useless  in  the  production  of  sharp  nega- 
tives. Any  camera  that  will  not  permit 
of  its  cap  or  cushion  being  removed  with- 
out showing  signs  of  movement,  and  even 
leaving  a  good  margin  of  stability  on  hand, 
is  worthless,  and  when,  in  addition,  it 
comes  to  be  that  the  exposures  are  made 
by  means  of  shutters,  then  the  movement 
is  Hkely  to  be  more  pronounced  still,  for 
there  are  very  few  cameras  that  are  proof 
against  vibrations  when  shutters  are  em- 
ployed. Should  any  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  let  them  apply  the  simple 
test  of  placing  a  tumbler  of  water  on  the 
top  of  the  camera,  and  then  carefully 
watch  for  the  agitation  of  the  water  at  and 
immediately  before  the  moment  of  releasing 
the  shutter.  It  takes  a  very  substantial 
form  of  apparatus  to  stand  this  simple  test. 
Somewhat  recently  the  writer  of  these  lines 
had  occasion  to  discuss  the  question  of 
vibration  in  the  matter  of  hand -camera 
exposures  with  a  gentleman  who  prided 
himself  that  all  his  exposures  were  practi- 
cally sharp.  On  closely  scrutinizing  some 
250  quarter-plate  negatives,  not  five  were 
found  absolutely  sharp,  and  even  when  his 
high-priced  hand-camera  was  used  on  a 
tripod,  the  water  test  at  once  revealed 
where  the  shortcoming  lay,  viz.,  the  release 
of  the  shutter. 

In    the    near   future   we   are    promised 
something  like  a  revolution  in  the  form  of 
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our  cameras,  for,  if  all  reports  be  true,  we 
are  likely  to  run  from  wood  into  metal  in 
the  manufacture  of  cameras.  Such,  in  fact, 
may  be  said  to  be  already  the  case,  for 
metal  cameras  of  surprisingly  small  bulk 
and  lightness  are  now  being  produced, 
which  the  makers  claim  are  a  long  way 
ahead  of  the  wooden  form  of  box  that 
has  held  sway  for  so  long.     This  may  be 


so,  and  on  the  face  of  matters  there  seems 
no  reason  why  metal  cameras  should  not 
be  as  rigid  as  wooden  productions,  but  un- 
less manufacturers  pay  more  attention  to 
rigidity  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the 
past,  there  will  always  be  those  who  will 
look  with  satisfaction  to  the  earlier  form  of 
box,  cumbersome  and  heavy  though  such 
may  be. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 


HELPING   FAULTY   NEGATIVES. 


BY   JOHN    A.    TENNANT. 


Although  there  is  no  lack,  either  of  re- 
liable plates  and  films  for  every  conceiv- 
able purpose,  or  of  information  concerning 
their  proper  exposure  and  development, 
the  personal  factor,  which  should  control 
and  harmonize  all  other  factors,  introduces 
so  many  variations  that  good  negatives  are 
by  no  means  as  common  as  they  should  be. 
Thus,  if  we  look  over  our  negatives,  to- 
gether with  a  set  of  prints  from  them,  we 
will  find  few  that  are  really  satisfactory, 
judging  them  by  the  prints  they  give — for 
which  purpose  they  were  made.  In  the 
majority  we  will  see  that  by  personal  error, 
in  the  choice  of  the  plate,  in  exposure,  in 
development,  or  some  other  detail,  normal 
conditions  were  upset,  and  a  good  negative 
was  made  impossible  of  attainment  by  nor- 
mal processes.  Here  we  see  a  negative  full 
of  detail,  but  weak  or  thin  in  opacity.  The 
contrasts  are  so  weak  that  it  will  give  only 
soft,  flat  prints  without  force  or  brilliancy. 
The  errors  here  were  over-exposure  and 
under-development.  The  remedy  is  inten- 
sification, the  strengthening  or  intensifying 
of  the  opacity  or  contrasts  of  the  negative. 
In  another  negative  the  image  has  over- 
much density,  with  excessive  contrast.  The 
exposure  was  a  trifle  short  and  the  devel- 
ment  unduly  prolonged,  or  a  developer  was 
used  which  gave  density  more  rapidly  than 
detail.  The  remedy  here  indicated  is  re- 
duction, the  weakening  or  reducing  of  the 
opacity  and  contrasts  in  the  negative.  These 
are  extreme  cases.  In  some  negatives  we 
require  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less,  force  in 
the  foreground ;  or  we  have  a  seascape  in 
which  the  sky  and  clouds  are  buried  in 
excessive  density.  Local  intensification  or 
reduction  are  here  suggested.     Or  it  may 


be  that  we  desire  to  change  the  character 
of  a  negative,  or  to  modify  part  of  it,  to 
adapt  it  to  a  new  printing  paper,  or  to 
secure  certain  effects.  Hence  arises  the 
necessity  of  being  familiar  with  the  various 
methods  available  by  which  a  negative, 
already  developed  and  fixed,  may  be  so 
changed  or  modified  as  to  yield  more  satis- 
factory prints  than  could  be  obtained  from 
it  in  its  original  condition,  or  to  save  a 
negative  otherwise  useless. 

In  almost  all  intensification  and  reduc- 
tion processes  it  is  essential  to  success  that 
the  negative  under  manipulation  shall  be 
free  from  hypo,  chemical  stains,  grease,  var- 
nish, or  other  agent  in  the  film  which  can 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  uniform  action 
of  the  intensifier  or  reducer  employed. 
The  more  care  we  take  to  ensure  that  our 
intensifier  or  reducer  is  working  upon  a 
simple  image  of  silver  in  gelatine,  the  better 
will  we  succeed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  failures,  stains, 
fog,  streaks,  and  other  troubles  encoun- 
tered in  intensifying  or  reducing  negatives, 
have  their  origin  in  lack  of  carefulness  at 
the  start,  and  the  importance  of  the  thor- 
ough preparation  of  the  negative  cannot 
be  urged  too  strongly.  When  about  to 
intensify  or  reduce  a  negative,  therefore, 
first  remove  all  varnish  (if  it  has  been  var- 
nished) and  grease  or  dirt  from  the  film. 
If  there  is  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  negative  was  properly  fixed,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  soak  it  in  water  for  a  few  minutes 
to  soften  the  film,  and  then  refix  it  as  a 
precautionary  measure  in  a  freshly-mixed 
fixing  solution.  For  the  reader's  conveni- 
ence formulae  are  here  inserted.  Plain 
Fixing  Bath  :  Dissolve  i  pound  of  hypo- 
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soda  in  2  quarts  of  water ;  or,  4  ounces  of 
hypo  in  a  pint  of  water,  according  to  the 
bulk  of  solution  needed.  An  acid  fixing 
bath  is  preferred  by  many  workers  as  hard- 
ening the  gelatine  film  and  clearing  the 
shadows  of  the  negative  better  than  a  plain 
hypo  solution.  I  have  used  Carbutt's  Add 
Fixing  Bath  with  great  content,  as  follows  : 
Sulphuric  acid,  i  drachm  ;  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  16  ounces  ;  sulphite  of  soda,  2  ounces  ; 
chrome  alum,  i  ounce ;  warm  water,  64 
ounces.  To  prepare  this  bath  conveni- 
endy  (it  will  serve  the  ordinary  amateur's 
needs  for  a  full  year),  put  48  ounces  of 
warm  water  into  a  large  bottle,  such  as 
those  in  which  mineral -waters  for  table-use 
are  sold,  and  add  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda ;  dissolve  the  sulphite  of  soda  in  6 
ounces  of  warm  water ;  mix  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  2  ounces  of  water  and  pour 
slowly  into  the  sulphite  solution,  after 
which  add  to  the  hyposulphite  solution  in 
the  large  bottle.  Now  dissolve  the  chrome 
alum  in  8  ounces  of  water,  and  add  it  to 
the  bulk  of  the  solution,  and  the  bath  is 
ready  for  use.  Fix  or  refix  the  negative  in 
this  bath  by  immersing  it  for  fully  fifteen 
minutes,  then  wash  for  half  an  hour  in 
running  water  to  clear  away  the  hypo  in 
the  film.  After  the  negative  is  well  washed, 
swab  it  carefully  with  a  wad  of  wet  cotton 
to  remove  any  deposit  left  by  the  washing 
water,  and  place  in  a  tray  containing  dis- 
tilled or  cold  boiled  water  until  ready  for 
intensification,  etc. 

In  several  methods,  such  as  in  mercurial 
intensification,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  negative  film  be  wholly  free  from 
any  trace  of  hypo,  or  stains  will  result,  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  negative.  The  best 
hypo  eliminator  is  careful  washing  in  a 
stream  of  running  water,  but  there  are 
commercial  preparations  which  are  said  to 
do  the  work  with  greater  certainty. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  negatives  which 
are  to  be  intensified  should  be,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  free  from  fog  or  stain  caused 
by  prolonged  development.  Such  dis- 
colorations  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of 
a  clearing  bath.  A  reliable  formula  is 
given  by  Hauff,  as  follows :  Thi ©carbamide, 
300  grains  ;  citric  acid,  150  grains ;  water, 
I  quart.  The  negative  is  immersed  in  this 
after  the  usual  fixing  and  washing.  When 
thoroughly   cleared,    it   should    be    again 


washed  for  a  short  time.  Another  good 
clearing  bath  for  removing  general  fog  or 
yellowness  from  negatives  is  as  follows: 
Pulverized  alum,  55  grains;  water,  20 
ounces ;  to  this  add,  slowly,  sulphuric  acid, 
I  drachm. 

Iridescent  stains  or  markings  on  a  nega> 
tive  are  sometimes  the  result  of  overmuch 
saturated  solution,  5  ounces ;  common  salt, 
y^  ounce.  Wash  well,  and  blacken  in 
ammonium  sulphide,  i  ounce ;  water,  10 
ounces.  This  solution  has  a  powerful  and 
unpleasant  smell,  hence  it  should  be  used 
near  an  open  window. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  stains 
which  at  times  result  from  mercurial  in- 
tensification can  be  removed,  it  is  claimed, 
by  washing  the  plate  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  immersing  it  in  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  but  this 
is  a  doubtful  remedy. 

If  instead  of  blackening  the  bleached 
image  with  ammonia,  we  use  sulphite  of 
soda,  the  silver  chloride  is  dissolved  as 
before,  and  we  get  an  image  composed  of 
black  metallic  mercury .  As  commonly  used, 
an  equal  amount  of  potassium  bromide  is 
usually  added  to  the  bleaching  solution, 
making  it  practically  a  mercuric  bromide 
solution.  The  image  so  obtained  is  less 
intense  than  that  given  by  ammonia,  but 
an  advantage  of  the  method  is  that  there 
is  less  necessity  for  prolonged  washing  be- 
tween bleaching  and  blackening  the  plate. 
I  give  a  typical  formula.  Bleaching  Soiu- 
tion :  Mercunc  chloride,  i  ounce ;  potas> 
sium  bromide,  i  ounce ;  water,  40  ounces. 
When  the  image  is  bleached,  rinse  the 
plate  in  water  to  thoroughly  remove  the 
mercury,  and  immerse  it  in  the  Blackening 
Solution :  Sulphite  of  soda,  i  ounce  ;  water 
to  make  10  ounces.  When  intensity  is 
reached,  wash  the  plate  and  dry  as  usual. 
If  the  sulphite  fails  to  do  its  work,  the 
cause  is  probably  alkalinity  of  the  solution. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  citric  or  sulphuric 
acid. 

Although  a  patented  preparation,  the 
Agfa  I -solution  intensifier  recently  intro- 
duced possesses  sufficient  general  interest 
to  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  based  on  the 
use  of  double  salts  of  sulpho-cyanide  of 
mercury  and  an  alkali  metal,  and  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  concentrated  solution,  i  part 
of  which  is  diluted  with  9  times  its  bulk 
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of  water  for  use.  Negatives,  duly  fixed 
and  washed,  are  immersed  in  this  dilute 
solution,  and  gradually  darken  with  a  gray- 
ish black  deposit  of  greater  intensity  than 
that  given  by  the  mercuric  bromide  and 
sulphite  method.     The  action  is  somewhat 


slow,  which  is  advantageous.  When  the 
desired  density  is  gained,  the  plate  is 
washed  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
dried.  The  advantages  of  the  single  solu- 
tion, without  necessity  of  using  the  pre- 
liminary bleaching  solution,  will  be  obvious. 


CHIPS  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  WORK-ROOMS. 


The  unventilated  dark-rooni  is  an  un- 
healthy one.  Too  many  photographers 
still  cling  to  the  notion  that  any  cramped 
litde  hole  is  ** good  enough.'*  The  dark- 
room is  one  of  the  most  important  rooms. 
It  should  be  sufficient  in  size,  convenient 
in  arrangement,  and  well  ventilated. 

The  photographer  who  turns  out  a  print 
mounted  in  slovenly  fashion  has  not  a 
single  excuse — except  carelessness — to  hide 
behind.  We  have  noticed  in  several  show- 
cases— with  low-priced  work  in  them — 
prints  trimmed  with  a  jagged  or  slightly 
uneven  edge, '  or  not  trimmed  true,  and 
uneven  circles  which  have  been  first  ruled 
with  a  pencil  around  a  tea-cup  and  then 
clipped  out  with  scissors.  And  they  are 
not  always  mounted  centrally  true.  Cutting 
shapes  and  cutters  are  cheap,  and  a  little 
care  does  not  cost  a  cent  in  hard  cash. 

With  very  old  and  very  young  people  it 
is  a  fatal  mistake  to  under-expose  a  negative. 
The  negative  must  be  fully  exposed,  and 
developed  for  softness.  It  will  then  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  retouching,  and  will 
give  a  maximum  of  satisfaction. 

There  are  two  ways  in  photography ; 
one  is  to  hunt  around  and  make  business, 
the  other  is  to  wait  for  business.  Every 
successful  man  can  say  which  is  best. 

In  winter^  studios  and  work-rooms  are 
all  heated.  We  do  not  nowadays  put 
bottles  of  collodion  before  the  fire  in  order 
that  the  contents  may  become  workably 
warm.  But  in  spite  of  that  we  have  not 
yet  entirely  got  rid  of  risk  of  fire.  Many 
a  good  man  has  seen  the  business  and  work 
of  years  go  up  in  smoke,  and  has  begun 
again  at  the  bottom.  There  is  no  absolute 
preventive  of  fire,  but  insurance  will  save 


ruin.  If  you  are  not  insured,  see  about  it 
to-day — not  to-morrow.  If  you  have  a 
policy  in  your  safe,  see  if  the  time  is  run- 
ning out,  and  do  not  let  it  lapse. 

Bubbles  During  Dei^elopment.  Some  pho- 
tographers (or  rather,  some  photographers' 
assistants)  seem  unable  to  get  hold  of  the 
knack  of  immersing  sheets  of  bromide  or 
other  development  paper  without  being 
troubled  with  air  bubbles.  Unless  these 
are  burst  with  the  finger  or  with  a  brush 
they  show  as  white  spots  on  the  finished 
print.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  very 
rough  paper.  To  a  certain  extent  bubbles 
trouble  plates,  but  not  so  much  as  they  do 
papers.  They  may  very  largely  be  avoided 
by  immersing  the  paper  film  side  down- 
ward in  the  developer;  as  soon  as  the 
paper  is  wetted  it  can  easily  and  safely  be 
turned  over.  The  development  of  more 
than  one  print  in  one  dish  has  a  hidden 
danger,  for  in  immersing  a  second  print 
bubbles  of  air  may  be  transferred  from  it  to 
the  first  print — an  additional  reason  for 
having  the  first  print  face  downward. 

//  is  a  very  good  wrinkle  for  the  dark- 
room, especially  in  the  case  of  those  un- 
fortunate photographers  who  use  a  very 
dim  and  very  ruby  light,  to  screen  the  eyes 
from  the  direct  light.  To  have  the  light 
directly  before  their  eyes  is  objectionable 
in  a  double  sense — first,  from  the  danger 
to  the  eyes  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  retinal 
glare  diminishing  the  delicacy  of  perspec- 
tive of  any  object — a  negative,  for  example, 
— that  it  is  desired  to  scrutinize.  All  lights 
in  front  of  the  face  should  be  so  screened 
as  to  be  shaded  from  the  eye  while  falling 
unchecked  (of  proper  strength,  of  course) 
upon  the  developing.  There  are  many 
w^ays  of  doing  this  ;  to  speak  of  it  is  almost 
to  point  out  the  remedy.  We  know  one 
photographer   whose   light   is   rather   low 
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down,  and  he  screens  by  the  simple  plan 
of  placing  his  chemical  shelf  just  the  right 
height  to  act  as  a  screen  of  this  kind. 

Success  depends  more  on  the  man  than 
on  his  appliances.  Here  is  a  description 
of  the  ** studio**  of  a  well-known  old-line 
worker  in  the  days  when  photographers 
were  nomadic.  His  studio,  which  he 
moved  about  from  place  to  place,  as  suited 
his  fancy,  consisted  of  two  pairs  of  blankets, 
stitched  together  end  to  end,  forming  a 
sheet  of  about  fifteen  by  seven  feet.  One 
«nd  was  tacked  to  a  ridge-pole  about  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  descended 
like  the  roof  of  a  tent  to  another  pole  two 
feet  lower  and  five  feet  to  the  right  or  left, 
and  from  that  to  the  ground.  The  hand 
screens  were  simply  barrel  hoops  covered, 
some  with  white  and  some  with  brown 
paper,  to  which  handles  like  broomsticks 
were  fixed. 

With  such  primitive  appliances  he 
seemed  to  have  had  the  lighting  under 
perfect  control. 

Waterproofing  Blue-prints.  A  simple 
.and  inexpensive  method  of  waterproofing 
the  prints  which  renders  them  completely 
impervious  to  weather  and  water  is  given 
in  Mines  and  Minerals.  The  waterproof- 
ing medium  is  refined  paraffin,  and  may  be 
applied  by  iq^imersing  the  print  in  the 
melted  wax,  or  more  conveniently  as  fol- 
lows:  Immerse  in  melted  paraffin  until 
saturated  a  number  of  pieces  of  an  ab- 
sorbent cloth  a  foot  or  more  square,  and 
when  withdrawn  and  cooled  they  are  ready 
for  use  at  any  time.  To  apply  to  a  blue- 
print, spread  one  of  the  saturated  cloths  on 
a  smooth  surface,  place  the  dry  print  on  it 
with  a  second  waxed  cloth  on  top,  and  iron 
with  a  moderately  hot  flat-iron.  The  paper 
immediately  absorbs  paraffin  until  saturated 
and  becomes  translucent  and  highly  water- 
proofed. The  lines  of  the  print  are  in- 
tensified by  the  process,  and  there  is  no 
shrinking  or  distortion.  As  the  wax  is 
withdrawn  from  the  cloths,  more  can  be 
added  by  melting  small  pieces  directly 
under  the  hot-iron.  By  immersing  the 
print  in  a  bath  of  melted  paraffin  the  pro- 
cess is  hastened,  but  the  ironing  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  surplus  wax  from  the 


surface,  unless  the  paper  is  to  be  directly 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  not  to  be 
handled.  The  irons  can  be  heated  in 
most  offices  by  gas  or  over  a  lamp,  and  a 
supply  of  saturated  cloths  obviates  the 
necessity  of  the  bath.  This  process,  which 
was  originally  applied  to  blue-prints  to  be 
carried  by  the  engineer  corps  in  wet  mines, 
is  equally  applicable  to  any  kind  of  paper, 
and  is  convenient  for  waterproofing  type- 
written or  other  notices  to  be  posted  up 
and  exposed  to  the  weather. 

The  Action  of  Various  Reducing  Agents. 
The  brothers  Lumi^re  favor  us  with  a  copy 
of  their  recent  paper  communicated  to  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  wherein  they 
detailed  their  experiments  on  the  action  of 
the  persulphate  reducer,  as  compared  with 
other  oxidizing  reducers;  for  example, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  permanganate  of 
potassium  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  bichromate  of  potassium  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Trial  negatives  were 
made  by  exposing  a  plate-  in  stripes  or 
bands,  so  as  to  obtain  degrees  of  density 
having  a  relation  to  the  exposures.  Pieces 
were  now  cut  from  this  plate  across  the 
bands  and  treated  with  the  various  reducing 
agents.  The  authors  conclude  that  persul- 
phate of  ammonium  is  the  only  reducer 
which  can  be  used  in  actual  practice  for 
reducing  a  negative  without  attacking  the 
fainter  gradations.  In  addition  the  Lu- 
miere  Brothers  have  made  the  following 
observations  :  i .  Persulphate  of  ammonium 
solution  acts  more  rapidly  when  the  nega- 
tive is  wet  than  when  it  is  dry.  2.  The 
action  does  not  commence  immediately, 
but  when  once  commenced  it  progresses 
regularly.  3.  Negatives  weakened  to  the 
required  degree  by  means  of  ammonium 
persulphate  should  be  immediately  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  calculated  to  destroy  the 
superabundant  compound,  as,  for  example, 
a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphite.  In  spite 
of  this  precaution  the  reducing  action  con- 
tinues after  withdrawal  from  the  persulphate 
bath.  4.  Whatever  *be  the  concentration 
of  the  ammonium  persulphate  solution,  the 
ratio  of  reduction  is  the  same  for  the  various 
parts  of  the  subject.  5.  Fog,  due  to  over- 
exposure, is  not  removed  or  appreciably 
reduced  by  the  ammonium  persulphate 
reducer. 


PORTRAIT 
By  I.  de  Vos,  Chicago. 


A    PORTFOLIO    PORTRAIT 

Vignetted  nnd  finished  in  pen  and  ink;  print 
on  Aristo  Carbon,  sunk  centre;  original 
size     of     this     page     of     the     Magazine 

By   I.  de  Vos,  Chicago 


"LITTLE  MISS   MUFFETT" 
By  Dan.  L.  Johnson,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


AN    AUTUMN     MORNING 
By  C.  H.  Miller,  Oxford,  Pn. 


PORTRAIT 
By  D.  D.  Spellman,  Detroit 


THE  OLD   LIBERTY    BELL 
By   R.  Newell  &  Son,  Philadelphia 
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THE    BIOGRAPH    AS   A  I^ECORDER   OF  CURRH:         l     Ll-E 

Pullinfrdowii  th«old  Stmt  ThtBt™,  Broadway,  New  York 

By  The  AmeiHcan  Mutoseope  nnd  Biograpb  Co..  New  Yorlt 


THE  BIOGRAPH  AS  A  RECORDER  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Patrons  of  prominent  vaudeville  thea- 
tres throughout  this  country  and  abroad  will 
shortly  be  somewhat  astonished  by  a  motion 
picture  showing  in  two  minutes  the  demoli- 
tion of  a  building,  which  demolition  actu- 
ally required  a  month.  This  moving  pic- 
ture film  was  made  by  the  American 
Mutoscope  and  Biograph  Co.,  and  the 
subject  was  the  pulling  down  of  the  his- 
toric Star  Theatre  building,  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  street,  New 
York,  to  make  room  for  an  office  building. 

To  accomplish  this  unique  feat  a  bio- 
graph camera  driven  by  specially  devised 
electric  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  second- 
story  window  of  a  building  on  Thirteenth 
Street,  about  150  feet  southwest  of  the 
Broadway  front  of  the  theatre  building.  A 
skilled  operator  was  constantly  stationed  at 
the  camera,  and  exposures,  regulated  in 
duration  by  light  conditions,  were  made 
every  four  minutes,  eight  hours  a  day  for 
each  working  day  of  four  weeks,  during 
which  period  almost  every  possible  circum- 
stance of  weather  was  encountered,  from 
fog  and  rain  to  bright  sunshine.  On  an- 
other page  we  reproduce  a  few  of  the  pic- 
tures by  the  courtesy  of  the  American 
Mutoscope  and  Biograph  Company. 

In  making  the  pictures  forming  the  series, 
the  ordinary  short  exposure  ( 1/150  of  a  sec- 
ond) was  prolonged  very  considerably,  so  as 
to  give  moving  objects  on  the  street,  such  as 
pedestrians,  wagons  of  all  kinds,  and  trol- 
ley cars,  an  opportunity  to  move  about  and 
get  out  of  the  way  during  the  exposure.  If 
this  method  had  not  been  adopted  one 
picture  would  contain  perhaps  a  trolley 
car  clear  and  sharp,  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  the  next  picture  no  car  at  all,  or 
something  else  in  its  place.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  give  such  long  exposures  the 
obvious  expedient  of  diaphragming  the  lens 
was  adopted.  The  size  of  each  individual 
negative  on  the  film  was  2x23^  inches. 

Before  the  contractors  began  the  work  of 
tearing  down,  and  after  their  work  of  de- 
struction had  been  completed,  fifteen  sec- 
onds of  exposures  were  made  at  the  bio- 
graph's  normal  speed  of  thirty  a  second. 
Thus,  in  the  finished  positive,  one  views  at 
first  the  old  Star  Theatre,  standing,  as  it 


had  for  years,  looking  down  with  serenity 
upon  the  bustle  of  Broadway  traffic.  Then, 
as  if  struck  by  a  tornado  of  supernatural 
strength,  the  building  begins  to  crumble. 
Chimneys  totter,  walls  cave  in,  and  whole 
stories  vanish,  until,  at  last,  the  site  shows 
only  a  cellar  excavation,  and  the  Broadway 
cars,  with  the  sidewalk  procession,  continue 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

Although  many  varying  light  conditions 
were  met  with,  the  resulting  positive  shows 
very  few  inequalities.  The  only  marked 
contrast  between  the  light  and  dark  days 
is  shown  in  the  sharp  shadow  of  a  high 
building  overlooking  the  Star  Theatre 
site.  When  the  light  was  poor  this  shadow- 
is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  imperceptible  ; 
but  on  days  when  the  sun  was  bright  the 
shadow  darts  across  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture with  inconceivable  speed,  showing 
plainly  that  the  hours  of  reality  are  but 
seconds  in  the  picture. 

A  still  more  novel  effect  is  obtained  by 
projecting  this  film  in  reverse,  and  thereby 
building  up  in  two  minutes  the  structure 
which  the  constructors  were  a  month  in 
razing.  In  reproducing  these  examples  of 
biograph  photography  we  cannot  forbear  a 
word  of  admiration  for  their  excellence  as 
photographs,  especially  considering  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  was 
done.  The  remarkable  technical  quality 
of  biograph  pictures,  noticed  wherever 
they  have  been  shown,  is  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  splendid  equipment  of  the 
photographic  department  (brains  and  tools) 
of  the  American  Mutoscope  and  Biograph 
Co.,  which  department  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  A.  E.  Johnstone,  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  American  workers  in 
photography. 


We  regret  that  the  circular  portrait  of  a 
child  presented  among  our  November  sup- 
plements was  credited  to  Mr.  D.  Rosser, 
of  Pittsburg,  instead  of  to  Mr.  W.  N. 
Brenner,  of  Cincinnati,  by  whom  it  was 
made.  It  is  a  delicate  bit  of  child  por- 
traiture, and  we  are  glad  to  put  the  credit 
where  it  belongs.  The  print  came  to  us 
without  a  name  on  the  mount,  hence  our 
confusion. 
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BY    CARINE   CADBY. 


After  a  goodly  time  has  been  given  to 
practising  coloring  platinotype  prints  the 
worker  may  begin  starting  on  ivory  ;  but 
let  him  first  be  sure  he  has  really  accjuired 
some  skill  by  practice  in  handling  his 
brush,  for  ivory  needs  more  skill  and  care. 
Small  pieces  of  ivory  suitable  for  our  pur- 
pose can  be  bought  at  any  artist  colorman's. 
Before  beginning  to  talk  about  painting 
the  print  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  to 
mention,  first  of  all,  how  the  print  is  got 


A    PHOTOGRAPHIC    MINIATURK. 

By  Dudley  Hoyt,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

on  to  the  ivory.  The  best  way  I  know  of 
is  by  the  carbon  process  (double  transfer). 
It  is  described  very  concisely  in  the  Auto- 
type Company's  little  book.  The  color  I 
should  advise  for  this  purpose  is  sepia. 
Before  the  ivory  is  printed  on  it  must  be 
cleaned  with  pumice  powder  and  a  soft 
rag.  As  soon  as  the  print  has  been  squeegeed 
on  to  the  ivory  it  shows  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  curl,  and  the  best  way  is,  when  it 
is  finished  and  dry,  to  place  it  in  a  heavy 
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book  until  it  is  required.  A  good  plan, 
too,  to  keep  it  flat  while  it  is  being  used  is 
to  slip  it  into  a  card  in  which  slits  have  been 
cut  to  receive  it.  Before  beginning  to  paint, 
the  worker  must  once  more  rub  the  surface 
very  gently  with  pumice  powder.  And 
now,  when  everything  is  ready,  the  first 
wash  of  color  is  applied.  This  time  there 
is  no  preliminary  wash  with  water,  and  the 
second  brush  must  only  be  applied  very- 
gingerly  to  take  off  the  hard  edges.  In 
fact,  it  is  really  safer  to  just  wash  over,  and, 
if  the  edges  are  any  way  passable,  to  just 
leave  them  alone.  The  rule  is,  never  to 
go  over  the  same  surface  twice  within  half 
an  hour.  When  this  fact  has  been  realized 
and  all  the  washes  are  on,  it  is  best  to  leave 
the  miniature  for  a  time  and  to  start  again 
when  everything  is  dry.  This  is  only  ad- 
vice to  a  beginner,  who  always  gets  through 
his  washes  in  such  an  incredibly  short  time. 
One  cannot  be  too  careful  at  first,  and  it 
is  so  disheartening  to  see  the  film  coming 
away  on  one's  brush,  leaving  a  little  jagged 
hole  of  naked  ivory,  and  only  because  one 
had  dabbed  the  same  spot  over  once  or 
twice  in  trying  to  get  the  color  even.  One 
must  remember  the  surface  of  the  print  on 
the  ivory  is  really  a  film,  and  so  is  just  as 
tender  as  the  film  on  a  negative,  and  we 
all  know  how  few  liberties  that  will  allow. 
For  the  consolation  of  those  who  have  in 
this  way  spoilt  their  prints,  let  me  say  that 
the  ivory  itself  can  be  used  over  again  ; 
the  invaluable  pumice  powder  can  rub  oflf 
the  image  and  paint,  though,  of  course, 
there  is  the  trouble  of  the  carbon  process 
to  get  a  fresh  print  on. 

One  cannot  deny  that  it  is  not  easy  work 
to  paint  or  photograph  on  ivory.  Platino- 
type is  a  more  straightforward  material, 
and,  after  trying  for  a  short  time,  ver>' 
probably  the  photographer — if  he  is  like 
the  writer  of  this — will  put  away  his  ivories 
and  go  back  to  platinotype.  But,  alas ! 
with  no  satisfaction,  for  who  can  be  happy 
in  the  desert  when  he  has  once  viewed  the 
promised  land?  Paper  fails  to  give  the 
wonderful  flesh  tints  of  ivory;  the  hair 
looks  dull  and  colorless,  and  the  eyes  have 
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no  sparkle.  How  generous,  too,  is  ivory 
to  one's  painting  !  Nothing  sinks  in  ; 
every  touch  tells.  Our  colors,  too,  have 
that  delicate  translucent  appearance  that  is 
never  seen  on  a  platinotype.  And  as  for 
mistakes,  they  can  all  be  wiped  out  with  a 
wet  brush  or  softened  down  with  pumice 
powder.  Our  stippling,  too,  not  only  looks 
much  better,  but  is  actually  easier  to  do 
than  on  paper. 

In  the  end  we  go  back  to  our  ivories  with 


a  fresh  supply  of  patience  and  energy  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case  we  can't  fail  to  accom- 
plish our  ends,  and  no  one  who  has  once 
begun  can  deny  the  fascination  of  painting 
on  ivory. 

For  practice  and  as  a  substitute  for 
ivories,  ordinary  carbon  prints  are  very 
good.  In  the  same  way  they  are  prepared 
for  painting  by  being  rubbed  over  with 
pumice  powder. — The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher (  London  ) . 


A  CRUCIAL  TEST  OF  A  BACKED  PLATE. 


Illlii^^ 


Sometimes  pictures  speak  more  plainly 
and  more  forcibly  than  words.  There  has 
been  much  talk  of  late  concerning  the 
practical  advantages  of  **  backed"  plates. 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  repro- 
duced from  the  interior  of  a  signal  cabin 
as  photographed  on  a  Lovell  Backed  Plate. 
The  subject  is  perhaps  as  difficult  a  one  as 
could  be  imagined,  as  far  as  the  avoidance 
of  halation  is  concerned.  As  the  un re- 
touched **unfaked  "  print  shows,  the  Lovell 
backed  plate  proved  fully  equal  to  the  test. 
Apart  from  the  avoiding  of  halation,  the 
remarkable  amount  of  detail  in  the  shadows 
and  in  the  view  seen  through  the  window- 
under  the  glare  of  the  open  sky  should  not 
be  overlooked.  After  such  a  test  as  this 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  harsh  contrasts 


in  interiors  or  halation  in-doors  or  out-of- 
doors,  except  where  desired  for  pictorial 
effect. 

We  congratulate  the  Lovell  Dry  Plate 
Manufacturing  Company  upon  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  plate. 


Red  sable  brushes  of  good  quality,  such 
as  Reeves'  Nos.  i  and  2,  give  the  best  re- 
sults, as  well  as  the  most  satisfaction,  in 
spotting  negatives.  For  rougher  work, 
such  as  blocking  out,  the  cheaper  crow's 
quill  brushes  are  recommended. 

Persulphate  of  ammonia,  in  solutions 
of  I  per  cent,  or  weaker,  is  sometimes  ef- 
fective as  a  clearing  bath  for  stained  or 
veiled  negatives. 


THE   EVENING   SUN,  MR.  BERNARD  SHAW,  Etc. 


There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see.  The  editor  of  The  Rveninf^ 
Sun,  New  York,  is  apparently  much  exer- 
cised by  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of 
photography  as  an  art,  and  having  deter- 
mined that  photography  is  not  an  art — 
whether  it  is  so  or  not — has  set  himself  the 
task  of  sweeping  back  the  sea  of  sensible 
opinion  with  the  broom  of  prejudiced  self- 
assertion. 

The  article  republished  from  The  Even- 
ing Sun  in  our  last  issue,  as  well  as  that 
accompanying  this  note,  will  suffice  to  dis- 
play the  sort  of  stuff  with  which  our  other- 
wise astute  contemporary  seeks  to  mould 
public  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  re- 
markable that  so  able  a  journal  should  lend 
itself  to  so  fatuous  an  effort  as  is  here  in- 
volved. To  the  impartial  judgment  it  is 
plain  beyond  dispute  that  there  is  as  much 
art  in  photography  as  in  painting,  sculpture, 
or  any  other  '  *  art  * '  by  which  men  seek  to 
express  ideas  or  facts,  sentiment  or  emotion. 

We  have  neither  explanation  nor  apology 
to  offer  for  the  statements  made  by  certain 
writers  in  recent  publications  concerning 
photography  as  an  art.  Their  opinions 
are  probably  as  worthless  as  those  printed 
in  the  editorials  of  The  Evening  Sun 
touching  the  same  topic.  Fortunately, 
photography  as  an  art  rests  upon  work 
rather  than  words.  If  the  writer  of  The 
Evening  Sun  editorials  will  look  about  him 
he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  photography 
has  produced  not  one  but  many  pictures 
which  abundantly  exhibit  the  qualities  ordi- 
narily required  in  **  works  of  art." 

** Those  persons,"  says  The  Evening 
Sun,  **  who  admire  the  *  work  '  of  certain 
Fifth  Avenue  photographers  because  they 
succeed  in  making  their  photographs  look 
like  reproductions  of  paintings  will  be  sur- 
prised and  pained  to  find  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  insisting  in  the  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher on  a  different  test  of  excellence. 
Says  the  courageous  critic :  *  Nobody  can 
take  three  steps  into  a  modern  photo- 
graphic exhibition  without  asking  himself, 
amazedly,  how  he  could  ever  allow  himself 
to  be  duped  into  admiring  and  even  culti- 
vating an  insane  connoisseurship  in  the  old 
barbarous  smudging  and  soaking,  the  knifing 
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and  graving,  rocking  and  scratching,  faking 
and  forging,  all  on  a  basis  of  false  and 
coarse  drawing,  the  artist  either  outfacing 
his  difficulties  by  making  a  merit  of  them, 
or  else  falling  back  on  convention  and 
symbolism  to  express  himself  when  his 
lame  powers  of  representation  break  down. 
In  this  year's  exhibition  I  find  two  portraits 
of  myself — one  in  the  Salon  by  Frederick 
Evans,  the  other  in  the  New  Gallery  by 
Furley  Lewis.  Compare  them  with  the 
best  work  with  pencil,  crayon,  brush,  or 
silver  point  you  can  find — with  Holbein's 
finest  Tudor  drawings,  with  Rembrandt's 
Saskia,  with  Velasquez's  Admiral,  with  any- 
thing you  like.*  Of  course,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Shaw  has  an  advantage  over 
the  average  man  or  woman  when  he  sits  for 
his  photograph.  In  his  ideas,  as  well  as  in 
every  relation  of  life,  he  is  a  person  of  in- 
finite nerve.  So  he  is  not  rattled  when 
the  rest  is  placed  against  the  back  of  his 
head.  He  is  entirely  at  his  ease,  and  the 
*  artist '  of  the  camera  is  able  to  get  the 
best  results. 

''Apparently  Mr.   Shaw's  objection  to 
painting   lies  in  this,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  he  does  not  approve  of  the  artist,  the 
artist's  ideas  being  more  important  than 
the  subject,  the  person  for  whom  the  pic- 
ture is  made,  and  who  pays  the  bill.     He 
does  not  want  to  have  the  serene  intellectual 
beauty  of    his  countenance  lost  on  some- 
body who  wishes  to  depict  his  (Mr.  Shaw's^ 
soul  rather  than  his  face.     As  for  the  ina- 
bility  of   the    camera    *  artist '    to    repro- 
duce color,   Mr.   Shaw  doesn't   object    to 
that.      Perhaps   he  is  willing  enough    to 
avoid  having  emphasis  laid  upon  the  red 
beard  with  which  his  chin  is  adorned.      If 
the  *  art  and  photography  '  people  can  get 
any  comfort  out  of  Mr.  Shaw  they  are  wel- 
come to  it.     But  he  does  not  say  that  pho- 
tography can  be  'art.*     He  says  that  it  is 
better  than    'art,'  a  very  different   thing. 
And  still  the  old  difficulty  remains.      It   is 
impossible  by  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances for  the  man  who  presses  the  bulb 
of   a  camera   to   get  his   own  brains  and 
imagination  into  the  picture  received  upon 
the  plate  inside.     So  photography  is  just 
photography,  whereas  art  is  art. ' ' 


F.   DUNDAS  TODD. 


F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 
From  a  photograph  by  J.  M.  Appleton,  1901. 


We  republish  herewith  from  The  Inland         The  development  of  illustration  methods 


Printer  an  appreciative  sketch  of  our  co- 
worker, Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  who  well 
deserves  all  the  good  things  said  concern- 
ing him — here  and  elsewhere  : 


in  the  past  twenty  years  has  brought  into 
the  field  an  army  of  artists  that  is  enor- 
mous, compared  with  those  of  the  days  of 
the  woodcut  and  the  steel  engraving.  While 
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F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


photography  is  the  basis  of  each  process, 
its  use  in  producing  a  printable  plate  has 
not  necessarily  made  photography  an  art, 
but  the  artist  has  turned  to  photography, 
and  made  it  a  medium  through  which  he 
can  produce  a  picture  that  can  be  repro- 
duced in  print. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Todd  occupies  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  art  of  picture-making  with  the 
camera,  as  well  as  that  of  technical  pho- 
tography. He  came  from  Scotland  some 
nine  years  ago,  where  he  had  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  technical  and  artistic 
photography,  and  about  1893  became  ed- 
itor and  publisher  of  the  Photo-Beacon^  a 
journal  of  photography  that  has,  under 
his  guidance,  become  more  than  national 
in  its  circulation,  and  is  exercising  an 
ever-increasing  influence  in  the  photo- 
graphic world.  Mr.  Todd  is  essentially  a 
teacher,  and  his  strong  and  forceful  manner 
of  viewing  things,  and  his  fearless  assertion 
of  the  facts  that  present  themselves  to  his 
mind,  have  made  him  at  once  admired  and 
respected  by  not  only  those  who  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  him  personally,  but 
those  who  have  read  his  criticisms  and 
comments,  from  his  condemnation  of  a 
time -honored  but  false  practice,  to  his  sim- 
ple demonstration  of  a  better  and  more 
modem  process  for  obtaining  the  same  re- 
sults. This  innate  force  that  controls  and 
directs  his  work  gives  him  many  of  the 
qualities  of  the  apostle,  but  he  is  always 
ready  to  prove  his  statement  by  a  practical 
demonsration. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Todd  found  that  the 
pages  of  his  journal  were  all  to  few  to  allow 
full  scope  for  his  teaching  habit,  and  he 
commenced  a  series  of  books  on  photog- 
raphy, which  have  run  into  the  60,000 
edition  list.  Mr.  Todd  has  just  placed 
upon  the  market  a  book  entitled  What  Are 
We  Here  For  ?  that  deals  with  the  problem 
of  living,  written  as  a  sort  of  recreation, 
as  I^urence  Sterne  wrote  Tristram  Shandy 
between  sermons. 

Mr.  Todd's  personality  is  complex.  He 
is  Scotch,  therefore  he  is  aggressive.  His 
logic,  like  his  speech,  is  clear,  concise,  and 
positive,  with  an  artistic  nature  that  makes 
him  something  of  the  clear  analyist  and 
dreamer  in  one.  He  is  a  man  of  epigrams 
and  definitions.  He  separates  technical 
photography  and  picture-making ;  the  one 


is  a  **  record  of  an  event,'*  the  other  a 
photograph,  ''which  leaves  something  to 
the  imagination."  He  says  **the  West  is 
big,  but  not  bigoted.*'  He  believes  that 
in  photography,  as  in  most  other  things,  it 
is  *  *  the  man  beffind  the  gun, ' '  and  to  prove 
it,  offered  himself  as  a  subject  to  a  large 
number  of  portrait  photographers,  East  and 
West,  and  published  the  results  in  tht  Photo- 
Beacon.  No  further  argument  was  needed. 
While  not  perhaps  apparent,  it  is  proba- 
bly true,  that  even  the  art  of  making  half- 
tone plates  in  the  shops  of  the  country  has 
been  indirectly  but  no  less  materially  ad- 
vanced by  the  wide-spread  teaching  of  this 
editor,  photographer,  and  authDr,  and  that 
he  has  benefited  his  kind  by  making  **  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  be- 
fore." 


A  FEW  years  ago  fairly  cheap  frames,  of 
unstained  oak,  were  fashionable ;  now- 
adays the  oak  must  be  "ebonized" — 
stained  to  a  dark-brown,  or  black.  To 
blacken  a  frame  it  must  be  thoroughly  dry 
and  slightly  warmed.  It  is  then  brushed 
over  with  a  stain  made  by  dissolving  one 
ounce  of  walnut  shucks  in  six  ounces  of 
water.  To  extract  the  stain  from  the  peel 
the  water  must  be  boiled  and  well  stirred. 
When  this  extract  is  half  dry  on  the  frame 
brush  it  over  with  a  solution  of  one  part 
bichromate  of  potash  in  five  parts  of  water. 
When  quite  dry  it  may  be  polished,  or  if 
preferred,  oiled.  Weak  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  pota.sh  applied  without  the  previ- 
ous walnut  extract  gives  a  fairly  successful 
walnut  stain.  *' Ancient  oak  *'  is  got  by 
brushing  the  wood  over  with  a  solution  of 
strong  liquor  ammonia. 

A  2  OR  3  per  cent,  solution  of  persul- 
phate of  ammonia,  thickened  with  a  little 
glycerine  or  gum  solution,  makes  a  conve- 
nient and  efficient  reducer  for  local  reduc- 
tion. 

Equ.\l  parts  of  commercial  gold  size  and 
benzole  make  an  excellent  cold  varnish  for 
negatives,  which  gives  a  surface  ready  for 
the  retouching  pencil  without  further  prepa- 
ration. 


THREE    PORTRAITS    BY   SPELLMAN. 


The  Lriic  1  raftsiiiaii  alw.iys  finds 
pleasure  in  seeing  what  his  fellow- 
workers  arc  doin^,  es[>cdaJIy  whtii  ihc 
work  seen  ccinics  from  one  who  is 
known  a^  a  '*  jirogrt-ssive/'  Those  who 
have  waiLhed  the  growth  of  Mr.  1).  [>. 
Spellman.  of  Hetroitt  during  the  past 
few  years  have  doubtless  ol^served  thai 
he  shows  murh  [irouiisc  in  his  jtorirail 
ure.  The  exain[(Jes  here  reiirothneil, 
as  well  as  the  charm in|^  ) portrait  gi^eii 
among  our  sapjdemeiUs,  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  lurrenl  work.  'I'huy 
are  marked,  as  all   Mr.  Spellman' s  work 


T/tf  ^^  art  quality^'  which  is  so  much 
spoken  of  when  referring  to  the  work  of 
some  photographers,  seems  to  be  an  illusive 
thing  which  some  men  cannot  understand. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  many 
very  able  men  grope  for  a  long  time  before 
they  begin  to  grasp  the  subject.  But  there 
is  no  excuse  for  mediocre  or  poor  printing, 


is  marked,  by  the  individuality  of  the 
subject,  which  should  always  predomi- 
nate in  portraiture.  We  are  glad  to 
offer  them  to  our  readers  as  examples 
wonJiy  n!   siudy^ 

Mr.  S|iLUman  opt^ned  a  new  studio 
a  few  nianrhs  ago,  and  is  now  e(|inpped 
to  n:tel  requirements  of  the  line  patron- 
^igc  he  has  built  up  by  his  excellent 
work. 

His  growth  has  been  marked  during 
the  past  year  or  two,  and  he  well  de- 
serves the  success  thus  far  attained. 
More  uower  to  his  elbow. 


and  photographs  often  come  to  the  edit- 
orial desk  which  leave  much  to  be  desired 
in  this  respect.  Especially  is  this  so  when 
attempting  the  beautiful  (and  not  really 
difficult)  carbon  process.  If  those  who 
stumble  in  matters  of  printing  would  read 
carefully  the  last  number  of  Mosaics  they 
would  find  the  way  to  better  work. 
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A  PRACTICAL  NOTE  ON  THE  PLACING  OF  THE  FIGURE. 


BV    REV.    F.    C.    LAMBERT. 


Illustrating 


A  Practical  Note  on  the  Placing  of  the  Figure." 
By  REV.  F.  C.  LAMBERT. 


To  those  readers  who  do  not  hai)pen  to 
be  familiar  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
painter's  studio,  it  may  be  helpful  to  ex- 
plain that  by  the  placing  of  the  figure  is 
meant  selecting  the  position  and  proportions 
which  are  to  occupy  the  canvas.  The  por- 
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trait  painter  usually  gives  this  matter  xery 
careful  thought,  and  at  times  several  posi- 
tions are  sketched  before  the  final  one  is 
selected.  The  matter  is  of  considerable  prac- 
tical importance,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
means  whereby  the  artist  is  able  to  give  vent 


A  PRACTICAL  NOTE  ON  THE  PLACING  OF  THE  FIGURE. 
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to  his  own  individuality  and  style.  More- 
over, it  is  a  means  of  emphasizing  or  sup- 
pressing certain  qualities  in  his  sitter. 
Roughly,  then,  we  find  that  it  in  part — but 
only  in  part — corresponds  to  the  trimming 
of  the  print  in  photographers*  parlance. 
Thus,  by  a  few  trimming  experiments  we  can 
in  a  simple  and  practical  way  test  and  exem- 
plify some  of  those  principles  which  are 
abundantly  familiar  to  the  painter.  A 
glance  will  suffice  to  tell  the  photographer 
that  the  four  illustrations  accompanying 
this  note  are  all  from  prints  from  one  and 
the  same  negative.  The  difference  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  different  ''placing*'  by 
means  of  alteration  of  trimming.  The 
prints  are  all  of  the  usual  cabinet  size, 
Now,  as  the  eye  quickly  passes  from  one  to 
the  other,  we  at  once  see  that  the  back- 
ground space  between  the  top  of  the  head 
and  top  of  print  is  less  and  less.  And  as 
this  space  gets  less  so  the  figure  seems  to 
become  taller.  The  upper  left  figure  gives 
one  the  idea  of  a  short  person,  but  the 
lower  right  figure  seems  to  be  too  tall  for 
the  print.  The  position  of  good  balance 
and  proportion  is  best  seen  in  the  lower 
left.  In  the  lower  right  the  figure  seems 
too  big  for  the  available  space.  In  the 
upper  left  the  space  is  too  big  for  the  figure. 
Here  all  our  interest  is  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  print,  and  instinctively  we  seek  to 
cover  up  or  cut  away  some  of  the  top-heavy 
but  vacant  space  above  the  head.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  way  one  is  prompted  to 
cover  up  or  cut  away  some  of  the  figure  in 
the  lower  right  portrait. 

One  need  hardly  point  out  that  in  two 
of  the  prints  the  figure  is  placed  centrally 
— i.  ^.,  there  is  about  an  equal  amount  of 
background  space  before  and  behind  the 
figure.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  figure 
seems  stationary — movement  is  not  sug- 
gested. But  in  one  the  figure  is  much 
nearer  the  left-hand  margin — /.  <?.,  there 
is  more  picture  space  behind  than  in  front 
of  the  figure.  This  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  figure  is  advancing — /.  e.,  moving — 
toward  the  left  side  of  the  picture.  In  the 
lower  left  the  opposite  arrangement  pre- 
vails— that  is  to  say,  there  is  more  picture 
space  before  than  behind  the  figure — ^and 
consequently  the  result  is  a  suggestion  that 
the  figure  is  receding — moving  backward 
toward  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture 


space.  In  the  upper  right  the  background 
space  is  somewhat  too  large,  and  seems  to 
overpower  and  dwarf  the  figure  somewhat. 
In  the  lower  left  the  proportions  occupied 
by  the  figure  and  the  background  seem  to 
be  fairly  satisfactory,  and  in  this  respect  is 
the  most  satisfactory  of  the  four  arrange- 
ments. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  figure  included :  First  com- 
paring the  two  upper  portraits,  we  shall 
probably  vote  for  the  left  figure  as  being 
more  pleasing  than  the  right  figure.  In 
the  second  the  print  cuts  the  figure  just 
above  the  wrist,  and  this  is  a  quite  uncom- 
fortable suggestion.  It  is  a  case  of  more 
or  less  arm  to  be  shown.  In  the  same  way 
a  standing  figure  cut  between  the  knee  and 
foot  gives  a  most  uncomfortable  suggestion. 
Comparing  the  second  and  third  figures, 
our  preference  will  be  for  the  second.  But 
here  again  the  margin  cuts  part  of  the 
hand,  and  this  is  not  quite  comfortable. 
We  see  this  better  by  comparing  the  third 
and  fourth  figures.  Thus,  so  far  as  the 
length  or  amount  of  figure  to  be  included, 
perhaps  the  order  of  preference  would  be 
fourth,  first,  third,  second.  This,  of  course, 
only  applies  to  where  the  margin  of  the 
print  cuts  the  figure. 

It  must  now  suffice  to  say  that  in  photo- 
graphic portraiture,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  home  specimens,  the  showcase,  and 
the  reproductions  in  our  journals,  there 
seems  a  great  tendency  among  the  majority 
of  workers  to  imitate  each  other  rather 
than  to  originate  fresh  treatment.  This  in 
turn  is  probably  due  to  at  least  two  if  not . 
more  causes :  first,  the  number  of  nega- 
tives made  in  a  week  or  a  day ;  secondly, 
the  rarity  of  anything  like  independent 
study — ^study  of  good  painting  and  study 
of  one's  own  efforts,  the  latter  taking  the 
experimental  direction.  Probably  all  in 
this  note  is  abundantly  familiar  to  most 
readers  of  these  pages.  That  matters  little 
if  only  it  serves  to  stimulate  some  readers 
to  make  a  few  careful  studies,  thoughtful 
experiments,  in  some  well-known  direction. 


How  to  Enjoy  Pictures  is  a  book  full  of 
hints  and  suggestions  for  the  picture  maker 
as  well  as  enjoyment  for  the  picture  lover. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  to  any  address. 


PROFESSIONAL   PHOTOGRAPHY   AT   THE    LONDON 

EXHIBITION. 


At  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
.graphic  Society  in  London  there  is  a 
special  section  devoted  to  professional 
work.  Having  in  mind  the  similar  display 
at  Glasgow,  which  I  have  already  described, 
I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  how  London 
compared  with  its  northern  neighbor.  But, 
whereas,  in  (Hasgow  the  best  men  pulled 
together,  with  an  ambition  to  show  the 
high- water  mark  of  the  city's  progress,  in 
London  the  exhibition  has  no  special  con- 
nection with  the  best-known  photographers 
— nor,  in  several  instances  at  least,  with 
the  best  work.  I  imagine  that  wall  space 
has  been  to  let,  and  that  the  offer  of  it  has 
been  accepted  by  several  photographers 
desiring  to  advertise  their  business.  So 
almost  from  the  outset  I  found  it  necessary 
to  confine  myself  to  desultory  remarks 
rather  than  to  any  connected  criticism  of 
the  works  on  show.  What  is  known  in 
America — and  in  Britain — as  the  R.  P.  S. 
exhibition  is  this  year  a  fine  collection  of 
some  400  photographs,  selected  by  a  jury, 
and  hung  in  one  large  room.  Adjoining 
this  room  are  two  smaller  ones — one  of 
them  some  twenty -five  feet  square,  the 
other  somewhat  larger — in  which  these 
professional  exhibits  are  hung,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  pictures  and  the  arranging  of 
them  being  presumably  left  to  the  photog- 
raphers themselves. 

Flntering  the  south  room  I  found  a  dis- 
play of  the  work  of  Furley  Lewis.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  doing  work  which  is  making  his 
name  widely  and  favorably  known,  and 
several  of  the  twenty  pictures  hung  here 
are  again  hung  in  the  main  exhibition, 
having  received  the  .approval  of  the  judges. 
His  pictures  range,  in  size  from  cabinet  to 
about  II  X  14.  Except  for  the  two  largest, 
which  he  frames  close  in  a  strip  of  one  and 
half  inch  dark  wood,  he  favors  a  dark* 
gray  mount  and  a  plain  frame  of  half  inch 
wood  finished  in  black.  His  pictures  are 
marked  and  then  trimmed  to  show  about 
one-twelfth  inch  margin  of  white,  appar- 
ently to  relieve  the  black  platinum  against 
the  dark  gray  of  the  mount.  The  slight 
unevenness  incident  to  masking  and  trim- 
ming causes  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
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width  of  this  narrow  binding  line.  There 
is  just  enough  of  this  uneven  line  to  be 
irritating,  as  though  the  line  were  some 
optical  illusion  with  a  suggestion  of  vibra- 
tory width,  or  some  test  for  astigmatism  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.  And  there  is  not 
enough  line  to  help  the  picture.  The 
prints  themselves  are  orthodoxly  placed  on 
the  mount,  centrally  from  side  to  side, 
with  a  rather  broader  band  of  mount  show- 
ing above  and  a  still  deeper  one  beneath 
the  print.  The  mount  is  very  quietly  blind 
blocked,  a  cushion -shaped  die  about  one 
inch  broad  by  half  an  inch  deep  pressing 
down  the  mount  and  leaving  the  letters 
F.  L.  raised,  and  on  either  side,  a  fleur-de- 
lis.  Plain  dark  backgrounds  are  the  rule, 
and  some  of  the  lighting  and  posing  is 
very  good.  The  women  all  suggest 
*  *  studies  * '  rather  than  commercial  pho- 
tography ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  men 
are  frankly  so.  The  rule  of  letting  the 
man  pose  himself  is  to  a  certain  extent 
carried  out  in  these  pictures — in  one  or  tuo 
cases  rather  aggressively  so.  There  is  a 
thought  which  is  often  strongly  forced  upon 
me,  and  which  is  very  slightly  hinted  at  in 
this  present  display,  that  many  photog- 
raphers use  platinum  more  because  it  is 
fashionable  and  sells  on  its  basis  of  per- 
manent than  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  processes.  How  few  photog- 
raphers may  be  considered  as  really  masters 
of  platinotype  printing. 

**F.  &  R.  Speaight,  miniature  painters 
and  child  photographers  to  the  Royal 
Family,  * '  have  a  display  of  the  work  which 
is  their  specialty.  Richard  N.  Speaight  is 
the  operator,  and  he  has  a  great  reputation 
for  his  portrayal  of  children.  He  is 
eminently  the  fashionable  photographer, 
taking  juvenile  royalty  by  the  dozen,  and 
*'the  nobihty  and  gentry  of  this  highly 
favored  district"  in  shoals.  His  pictures 
are  platinotype,  toned  slightly  warm,  with 
a  rich  quality  of  finish,  mostly  in  small 
sizes  and  trimmed  with  a  one-twelfth  inch 
white  margin.  They  are  mounted  on  a 
plate-sunk  cream  mount  of  an  appearance 
like  vellum.  These  mounts  appear  to  be 
stocked  in  various  sizes  of  centre,  so  that 
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by  a  little  compromise  all  round — choosing 
the  nearest  size,  making  a  slight  variation 
in  the  trimming  and  in  the  amount  of 
centre  left  uncovered — trimming  can  to  a 
certain  extent  be  indulged  in.  These 
mounts  are  plainly  framed  in  half-inch  or 
one -inch  dark  wood.  Speaight  seems  to 
almost  invariably  make  his  figures  light 
against  a  dark  background,  and  he  certainly 
does  not  flood  his  pictures  with  light.  The 
pictures  seem  to  please  the  customers, 
partly,  doubtless,  because  the  photographer 
is  fashionable  and  ' '  under  the  highest  pat- 
ronage,'* and  partly  because  it  is  sound 
concientious  work,  of  a  better  grade  than 
the  average  child  portraiture.  But  the 
little  figures  are  meekly  submitting  to  the 
ordeal ;  there  is  none  of  the  abandon  of 
childhood,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  inspiration  in  any  of  the  pictures. 

After  examining  the  work  of  these  two 
firms  with  considerable  interest  I  took  a 
general  stroll  round  the  two  rooms  and  saw 
that  the  Royal  Society  had  no  hand  in  the 
selection  of  the  professional  exhibitions. 
Some  of  the  exhibitors  seem  to  have 
travelled  just  so  far  along  the  road  as  to 
use  platinum  paper  because  it  is  fashion- 
able, and  to  avoid  retout:hing  in  the  inter- 
ests of  art.  And  very  emphatic  was  the 
innocence  of  any  unity  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  picture ;  no  idea  of  the 
completeness  of  a  single  whole.  As  it  has 
been,  so  it  is ;  the  figure  is  one  item  and 
the  background  another,  as  much  as 
though  there  were  two  pictures — a  figure 
superimposed  on  a  background.  There 
are  just  two  planes,  the  figure  occupies  one 
and  the  background  one,  and,  taking  due 
note  of  the  absence  of  atmosphere,  there 
is  ** space"  between  them. 

There  are  several  good  portraits  by  S.  C. 
Turner  and  Ralph  W.  Robinson,  and  a 
large  display  by  Langfier,  who  evidently 
believes  in  the  value  of  the  publicity  gained 
by  lavish  exhibition.  But  his  work  has 
already  been  so  fully  referred  to  in 
Wilson's  that  I  made  note  merely  of  a 
few  frames  enclosing  colored  miniatures. 
Several  of  the  frames  are  of  plain  burn- 
ished gold,  and  some  are  a  string  of  gems. 
Pearls,  emeralds  or  amethysts,  a  single 
string  of  them  circle  the  picture  with  rich 
effect.  And  enamel  frames  seem  common. 
All   these    frames  are    plain,  lacking  any 


undue  elaborateness.  The  enamel  frames 
consist  of  a  single  ribbon  of  green  or  pale 
blue,  or  dark  red,  bound  on  each  side  by  a 
narrow  thread  of  white  or  a  band  of  white 
with  colored  threads.  The  miniatures 
themselves — colored — must  appeal  strongly 
to  wealthy  customers,  as  they  here  appeal 
to  the  spectator.  The  most  exten.sive  of 
these  exhibits  in  the  professional  section 
are  the  displays  of  trade  enlargers.  These 
firms,  who  specialize  on  large  carbons,  bro- 
mides, etc.,  seem  to  be  necessary  to  the 
English  photographer,  and  do  almost  the 
whole  of  his  work  of  these  kinds.  The 
trade  displays  are  mostly  devoted  to  the 
technical  rendering  of  portraits  or  pictures 
in  various  shades  of  carbon  tissue.  Several 
of  the  exhibits  are  from  the  cameras  of 
ladies,  and  there  is  one  very  ornate  show 
by  a  *'  photographer  to  the  king.'* 

As  I  have  said,  this  work  is  not  confined 
to  London's  best  men.  Were  it  representa- 
tive of  what  they  were  doing  it  would  be 
a  discouraging  show.  There  is  such  a  lack 
in  much  of  it  of  any  evidence  of  striving 
after  any  tangible  ideal.  One  can  so 
readily  imagine  some  of  the  workers  as 
feeling  very  comfortably  satisfied  with^hat 
they  are  doing.  But  there  is  no  exhibition 
in  Britain  which  is  adequately  supported 
by  or  representative  of  the  profession. 
Even  where  well-known  men  exhibit  at  the 
R.  P.  S.  in  the  main  show  they  are  apt  to 
show  work  taken  in  the  intervals  of  escape 
from  the  studio.  Thus  Wameuke  has  a 
delightful  little  out-door  bit  of  frolicking 
children  entitled  **May,"  and  Harold 
Baker  has  several  very  carefully  handled 
interiors.  H.  Walter  Barnett  and  Fellowes 
Willson  have  each  a  couple  of  pictures  at 
the  high-water  mark  of  careful  sound  pro- 
fe.ssional  work  on  old  lines,  but  these  almost 
exhaust  the  list. 

The  British  professional  sadly  needs  a 
good  convention  with  a  live  management 
and  live  support.  Now  that  he  has  a  pro- 
fessional association  it  may  come,  although 
there  is  no  present  sign  of  it ;  for  the  asso- 
ciation, since  the  soap  and  cigarette  firms 
withdrew  their  offers  of  free  photographs, 
has  laid  low.  One  of  his  troubles  appears 
to  be  a  lack  of  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
photographers,  with  a  consequent  lack  of 
opportunity  and  encouragement  to  new 
blood.     From  this  point  of  view  the  R.  P. 
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S.  is  taking  a  wise  course  in  hanging  these 
displays,  and  if  it  can  only  get  the  best 
men  to  show  their  work  and  enthuse  the 


country  about  it,  they  will  give  a  much 
needed  lift  forward  to  the  profession  as  a 
whole. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER  AND   HIS   CUSTOMER. 


BY    BARRISTER. 


When  a  person  sits  for  his  portrait  to  a 
professional  photographer  there  arises  an 
implied  contract  between  the  two  which 
the  law  assumes,  and  which  exists,  though 
nothing  at  all  be  said  on  the  subject  by 
either  of  them.  It  is  the  same  as  that 
which  arises  between  the  attorney  and  his 
client  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
physician  and  his  patient,  or  any  other 
professional  person  and  his  employer.  It 
is  on  the  part  of  the  one  that  he  will  use 
his  skill  and  experience  faithfully  to  his 
patron's  benefit,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
other  that  he  will  pay  for  the  same. 

The  photographer  should  bear  in  mind, 
then,  that  there  are  certain  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  he  assumes  in  his  pro- 
fessional relation,  and  with  which  he  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  careful  and  discriminating 
restrictions  which  he  must  observe,  and 
the  safeguards  which  he  must  be  constantly 
placing  upon  his  professional  conduct,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  certain  case  which  came  be- 
fore the  courts  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
not  long  since. 

It  was  brought  in  Hennepin  County  be- 
fore Judge  Collins,  of  the  Supreme  Bench, 
on  appeal  from  the  lower  courts,  July  i^ 
1890,  by  Ida  E.  Moore,  vs,  A.  B.  Rugg, 
a  photographer,  and  will  be  found  reported 
in  the  forty-fourth  volume  of  the  reports 
of  that  State.  The  plaintiff  in  this  case 
employed  the  defendant  to  take  her  por- 
trait, and  he  had  made  and  prepared  for 
her  a  number  of  photographs  of  herself, 
afterward  retaining  the  glass  plate  for  future 
use,  in  case  she  cared  to  order  further  copies 
of  the  same  print,  as  is  the  usual  custom 
with  photographers. 

Some  little  time  afterward  a  detective 
came  to  him  and  requested  a  copy  of  the 
photograph,  which  he  accordingly  made 
from  the  plate  and  allowed  him  to  take,  but 
without  informing  his  customer  of  what  he 


had  done  or  requesting  her  permission  or 
consent.  The  detective  put  the  photo- 
graph to  an  improper  use,  and  the  lady 
whose  likeness  it  was,  with  just  indigna- 
tion, brought  this  suit  against  the  photog- 
rapher, Rugg. 

The  Court,  in  delivering  the  opinion, 
said:  '*  There  is  an  implied  contract  be- 
tween a  photographer  and  his  customer 
that  the  negative  for  which  the  customer  sits 
shall  only  be  used  for  the  printing  of  such 
portraits  as  the  customer  may  order  or 
authorize.**  Judgment  was  given  to  the 
plaintiff. 

Now,  it  should  be  further  stated  in  ex- 
planation, that  the  photographer  did  w^hat 
he  did  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  not  know- 
ing to  what  use  the  photograph  was  to  be 
put,  and  only  desiring  to  oblige  the  officer 
to  whom  it  was  given  ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  especially  that  the  practicing  pho- 
tographer should  take  to  heart  the  warning 
which  the  case  contains. 

Should  he  at  any  time  commit  this 
breach  of  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  his 
customer  to  perform,  even  though  he  do 
so  unintentionally,  and  without  any  wrong 
purpose  in  mind,  he  is  nevertheless  liable 
to  an  action  in  which  at  least  nominal 
damages  can  be  recovered,  even  though  no 
substantial  loss  or  injury  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  suffered. — The  American  Pho- 
tographer. 

A  COPY  of  Fhotograffis  of  the  Year  ipoi 
comes  to  our  table  just  as  wx  close  this 
issue  for  press.  In  the  hasty  glance  we 
have  given  the  volume  it  impresses  us  as 
a  decidedly  better  book  than  any  of  the 
earlier  volumes,  and  one  offering  special 
usefulness  to  professional  workers.  The 
photographer  who  will  carefully  study 
its  pages  will  gain  thereby  a  full  acquaint- 
ance with  much  of  the  best  photography 
of  the  year. 


APPLICATION    OF   PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  LEGAL    RECORDS.* 


BY    HENRY    LEFFMANN. 


The  transfer  of  real  estate,  under  which 
term  (disregarding  legal  hair-splitting)  we 
may  understand  land  and  the  buildings 
thereon,  has  always  been  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  and  complexity.  In  many  times 
and  places  land  was  and  is  practically  inal- 
ienable. Even  now,  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations,  the  legal  fiction  is  that  all 
land  belongs  to  the  suj:)reme  authority — 
that  is,  the  crown  in  such  a  country  as 
England,  and  the  State  in  such  a  country 
as  our  own.  Upon  this  principle  rests  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  which  the  State 
sometimes  exercises  in  its  own  interests  and 
sometimes  confers  upon  corporations.  Land 
being  irremovable,  the  occupancy  of  it  is 
not  evidence  of  ownership,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceal  its  existence.  As  it  is 
the  only  natural  monopoly,  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  wealth  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word.  If  we  carefully  analyze  the  trans- 
actions of  both  nations  and  individuals  we 
will  find  that  a  common  impulse  of  human- 
ity is  that  of  land-grabbing,  whether  it  be 
the  conquests  of  a  Joshua  or  a  Caesar,  or  the 
**  benevolent  assimilations ' '  of  our  own  age 
and  country. 

The  enlightened  nations  of  the  present 
day  differ  considerably  as  to  the  amount 
of  land  transfer  and  the  methods  of  it. 
We  are  so  accustomed  in  this  country,  and 
especially  in  this  city,  to  the  public  record 
of  deeds,  mortgages,  and  judgments,  and 
to  the  publication  of  names  of  sellers  and 
buyers,  and  even  of  delinquents,  that  we 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is  not  by 
any  means  universal,  and  in  some  places 
quite  against  the  will  of  the  community. 
Some  notable  contrasts  are  also  to  be  found 
among  what  are  considered  happy  countries 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  land  owner- 
ship. Thus  it  is  stated,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  average  number  of  land  transfers 
annually  in  France  is  about  800,000,  while 
the  total  number  of  land  owners  in  Eng- 
land is  only  about  200,000,  so  that  for 
England  to  have  as  much  conveyancing 
business  as  France  would  require  that  each 
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English  owner  would  make  transfers  four 
times  each  year. 

In  Philadelphia  the  exact  extent  of  the 
business  is  not  easily  obtainable,  but  by 
inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  I  learn  that  in  the  record  work 
about  400  books  are  filled  each  year,  each 
book  containing  560  pages  of  the  size  of 
the  large  counting-house  ledgers.  This 
will  make  nearly  250,000  pages  per  year. 
These  books  contain  principally  deeds  and 
mortgages,  about  equal  number  of  each; 
releases,  power  of  attorney,  and  some 
other  documents  affecting  property  make 
up  the  remainder.  To  make  these  copies, 
which  are  expected  to  be  word  for  word, 
a  large  force  of  transcribing  clerks  is  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ridpath  kindly  ascertained 
for  me  the  statistics  of  t^'o  of  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  for  1900,  as  follows  : 

Montgomery  County,  5548  documents, 
12,000  to  14,000  pages. 

Bucks  County,  2684  documents,  5210 
pages. 

Another  very  important  record  depart- 
ment is  that  of  the  Register  of  Wills.  In 
this  city,  and  I  believe  generally,  it  is  the 
rule  to  preserve  the  original  document  and 
furnish  to  interested  parties  a  certified 
copy.  The  original  may  be  seen  by  any- 
one. These  methods  are  obviously  open 
to  the  same  objections  that  apply  to  the 
transcription  of  deeds  and  mortgages,  with 
the  additional  one  that  as  the  original  is 
open  to  inspection  it  may  be  liable  to 
injury.  The  number  of  wills  registered  in 
Philadelphia  in  a  year  is  considerable.  A 
lawyer  of  this  city  told  me  that  a  will  was 
filed  not  along  ago  in  a  city  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  three  official  copies 
were  furnished  by  the  Register's  office,  and 
all  the  copies  differed,  although  all  were 
duly  certified  as  exact. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that 
transcriptions  by  hand  are  at  best  clumsy. 
The  Philadelphia  departments  are  in  good 
repute  with  attorneys,  but  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  there  is  con- 
siderable delay  in  the  recording  of  an  in- 
strument.    This  does   not  operate  to  the 
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disadvantage  of  parties,  since  the  instru- 
ment takes  effect  at  the  moment  it  is  pre- 
sented for  record.  The  possibilities  of 
error  in  transcription  must  always  be  in 
mind,  although  here,  again,  there  is  less 
risk,  because  the  original  document  is  re- 
turned to  its  owner,  and  this  document  is, 
of  course,  always  the  best  evidence. 

Some  countries  have  adopted  a  plan  by 
which  the  original  document  is  deposited 
at  the  registry  office,  but  this  method  is  in 
vogue  to  only  a  limited  extent,  and  even  it 
is  not  free  from  objection. 

When  the  systems  of  transcription  were 
inaugurated  the  possibilities  of  photog- 
raphy were  not  only  unknown,  but  were 
quite  unsuspected.  At  the  present  day  the 
art  of  duplication  of  writing  or  drawing 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Several  methods  are  known  by  which 
such  reproduction  can  be  accomplished 
rapidly,  accurately,  and  cheaply.  Nor  is 
the  work  confined  to  the  copying  of  well- 
made  originals,  consisting  of  black  lines  on  a 
white  ground ;  even  old  yellow  manuscripts 
on  parchment  can  be  reproduced  with 
vividness  not  appreciably  inferior  to  the 
originals.  As  some  of  those  present  will 
remember,  I  exhibited  at  a  former  meeting 
a  fine  sample  of  this  class.  Lead-pencil 
writing  on  common  white  paper  can  be 
well  reproduced. 

Briefly,  I  propose  that  for  all  documents 
which  are  to  be  copied  for  record  a  nega- 
tive shall  be  made  either  of  full  size,  or 
somewhat  reduced,  if  thought  permissible, 
and  from  the  negative  prints  shall  be  made 
by  the  best  processes.     The  negatives  are 


not  to  be  kept,  hence  the  same  glass  caa 
be  used  a  number  of  times.  The  paper 
must  be  of  the  best  quality,  especially  as  to 
its  resistance  to  decay.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  problem  that  is  uncertain  or  indefi- 
nite. Photography  of  this  character  can 
be  carried  out  independently  of  the  weather 
or  time  of  day ;  permanent  pictures  can 
be  made  and  control  can  be  exercised  over 
the  work  at  all  points.  With  regard  to 
wills,  I  propose  that  even  if  it  be  thought 
necessary  to  keep  the  original  document 
the  public  should  be  allowed  access  only 
to  the  photographic  copies,  which  should 
be  bound  in  indexed  volumes.  To  facili- 
tate the  work  some  method  of  drawing  up 
legal  documents  may  be  laid  down,  such  as 
standard  size  of  sheet,  character  of  ink, 
and  other  details ;  but  I  am  informed  by 
an  attoniey  that  recording  oflScers  would, 
under  present  laws  and  customs,  probably 
be  obliged  to  accept  for  record  any  legible 
document,  so  that  very  close  requirements 
would  probably  be  impracticable  at  first,  and 
as  far  as  wills  are  concerned,  of  course  im- 
possible. However,  whatever  the  eyes  caa 
read  the  camera  can  also  read,  and  there 
'  will  be  no  practical  difficulty  on  this  point. 
Mr.  Getty,  of  the  International  Engrav- 
ing Company,  has  kindly  made  a  full-sized 
copy  from  a  mortgage  loaned  me  by  an 
attorney  of  this  city.  The  original  is  about 
thirteen  years  old,  and  hence  presents  some 
greater  difficulty  than  a  fresh  document ; 
but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  result  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  In  fact,  the  attorney 
who  loaned  the  document  mistook  the  copy 
for  the  original. 


GENRE  PICTURES. 


BY    ROBERT    MELVILLE. 


A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  photog- 
raphers make  an  occasional  essay  into  the 
rather  difficult  subject  of  genre.  It  is  an 
interesting  study,  and  it  is  one  which  is 
to  many  people  not  a  little  helpful.  A  few 
firms — the  best  known  of  which  are,  per- 
haps, the  Baker  Art  Gallery  and  the  F. 
Ullman  Company — have  turned  this  branch 
of  work  to  great  commercial  account,  pro- 
ducing pictures  of  that  somewhat  senti- 
mental nature  which  appeals  to  so  large  a 


majority  of  people.  Occasionally  a  firm 
as  Knaffl  Brothers,  will  run  on  some  one 
specialty  and  win  a  wide  reputation  and 
good  cash  by  it. 

But  there  is  room  for  a  wider  application 
of  this  special  branch  of  work — not  neces- 
sarily for  publication,  but  as  a  matter  of 
education.  Too  many  photographers  are 
content — in  some  cases  necessarily  so — to 
confine  their  efforts  to  the  photographing 
of  their  customers  in  the  studio;   but  all 
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work  and  no  play  is  bad,  and  the  man  who 
too  closely  follows  one  line  of  work  is 
likely  to  get  his  ideas  narrowed. 

Some  few  years  ago  an  enterprising  firm 
sent  a  number  of  their  cameras — five-dollar 
ones,  I  believe — to  the  Convention,  and 
nearly  every  photographer  bought  one  *  *  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.'*  This  was  a  prac- 
tical carrying  out  of  Mr.  Tennant's  sugges- 
tion that  the  professional  should  become 
an  amateur  occasionally  for  his  own  good. 

I  think  genre  subjects  are  of  educational 
value — and  here  I  write  for  the  younger 
men — because  the  work  is  not  easy,  requir- 
ing thought  and  skill  and  a  certain  amount 
of  art  knowledge.  A  genre  picture  is  not 
made  by  merely  bringing  together  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  or  objects,  either  out  of 
doors  or  in  an  interior  setting.  A  genre 
picture  cannot  be  made  on  the  ground- 
^lass  after  the  group  has  been  arranged 
hap-hazard.  It  must  first  be  seen  in  the 
•eye,  and  when  fairly  visualized  these  may 
be  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  a  model  or 
models.  Its  great  value  is  that  by  concen- 
trating the  thoughts  for  a  while  upon  one 
picture  the  picture  is  understood,  and  ex- 
amined, and  analyzed.  One  of  the  most 
helpful  branches  of  work  for  those  who  feel 
at  sea  regarding  the  necessary  requirements 
of  a  good  picture  is  to  make  an  imitation, 
as  faithful  as  may  be,  of  some  well-known 
picture.  In  this  it  is  very  advisable  to  be 
-content  with  a  picture  containing  one  figure 
only.  In  this  method  a  correct  composi- 
tion will  probably  be  obtained,  and  by  the 
time  that  a  few  pictures  have  been  success- 
fully copied  it  is  probable  that  the  photog- 
rapher will  have  an  inkling  as  to  why  that 
special  attitude,  and  accessory,  and  trim- 
ming have  been  resorted  to  by  the  artist. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  English  photog- 


raphers, William  Gill,  years  ago  spent  many 
pleasant  hours  in  arranging  studies  of  the 
work  of  artist  **  masters,"  imitating  not 
merely  the  pose  but  the  draping,  and 
drapery,  and  accessories  of  the  originals. 
At  the  same  time,  helped  by  graceful  and 
willing  models,  he  was  busy  on  original 
genre  w^ork,  for  which  he  not  only  con- 
ceived pose  and  subject,  but  also  designed 
and  himself  constructed  the  entire  setting, 
down  to  the  smallest  detail.  I  quote  this 
instance  of  a  foreign  photographer  because 
William  Gill  now  handles  his  many  hand- 
some customers  in  a  special  and  distinctive 
way,  which  is  a  direct  outcome  of  his  genre 
studies,  original  and  imitative. 

It  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered 
that  mere  copies  or  imitations  are  correctly 
described  by  that  much  misused  word 
''studies."  And  they  are  for  education 
only,  not  to  be  shown  except  privately  to 
friends.  In  making  genre  pictures  for  the 
public,  the  first  consideration  should  be 
simplicity  and — if  it  is  not  too  absurdly 
paradoxical — truth.  We  have  in  the  past 
seen  many  studies  of  scenes  of  by-gone 
ages,  the  clash  of  armor,  the  poetry  of  ro- 
mance. But  the  **  photograph  "  part  of  it 
is  so  strong  that  it  inevitably  ruins  any 
chance  of  success.  The  best  models  are 
those  familiar  with  the  subject  to  be  ren- 
dered. The  best  occupant  of  a  smithy  is 
a  real  live  smith  (this  subject  has  been  over- 
done). The  best  children  at  play  are  real 
children,  really  at  play. 

And  it  need  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
best  class  of  genre  work  is  practically  a  dead 
factor  at  present,  and  tha^Fa  genre  picture 
which  is,  pictorially,  a  complete  success 
(very  few  of  them  have  been  seen)  may 
not  only  bring  a  measure  of  fame  but  also 
of  money  to  its  producer. 
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Anthony  s  International  Annual  for  igoi,  350  pp. 
Illustrated.  Paper  covers,  75  cents;  postage  extra, 
■S  cents.    E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Anthony's  Annual  has  made  a  prominent  place  for 
itself  among  the  photographer's  year-books  by  its 
generous  supply  of  useful  information  and  interesting 
pictures.  The  volume  before  us  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  the  series,  a  remarkable  book,  considering  its 
cost.      Its  articles  are  well  chosen  to  interest  both 


amateur  and  professional  photographers,  and  the 
process- worker  has  a  section  especially  devoted  to  his 
work.  Among  the  full-page  illustrations  we  note  ex- 
amples of  portraiture  by  J.  Will  Kellmer,  W.  N. 
Brenner,  Eddowes  Bros..  B.  J.  Falk,  Geo.  P.  Hall  & 
Sons,  Alfred  Holden,  W.  G.  C.  Kimball.  A.  Lang, 
fier,  W.  H.  Partridge,  F.  G.  Schumacher,  D.  D. 
Spellman,  J.  C.  Strauss,  Geo.  E.  TIngley,  and  others 
of  equal  repute. 
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Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  as  editor  of  the  Anmuai,  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  for  bis  thoughtful  and  enter- 
prising effort  to  surpass  all  previous  records  in  the 
making  of  year-books,  and  the  publishers  have  appar- 
ently left  no  stone  unturned  in  presenting  the  volume 
as  attractively  as  was  possible. 

We  have  had  several  complaints  of  late  concerning 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  fixing  bath.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  present  low  price  of  hypo-soda  oftentimes 
means  an  impare  product.  The  remedy  is  to  use 
hypo  of  standard  quality,  such  as  the  fiamous  Walpole 
Hypo,  made  by  the  Walpolk  Chemical  Co.,  Wal- 
pole, Mass.  This  is  an  American  product,  and  can 
always  be  relied  upon. 


The  Blair  Camera  Co.,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  has 
prepared  an  attractive  booklet  setting  forth  its  special 
offerings  of  Hawk  Eyes  for  holiday  gifts.  There  are 
few  holiday  presents  equal  to  a  hand  camera  as 
pleasure  bringers,  and  our  readers  are  advised  to  see 
the  Blair  booklet  before  choosing  their  gifts. 


One  of  the  biightest  and  most  interesting  of  our 
new  exchanges  is  Hyatt's  Photo- Mirror ^  published  by 
H.  A.  HYATT,  St.  Louis,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Harry 
H.  Hyatt.  Those  who  have  not  seen  it  should  wiite 
to  Mr.  Hyatt  for  a  specimen  copy.  It  is  well  edited 
and  profusely  illustrated  with  the  latest  photographic 
novelties. 


The  a.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Co.  send 
to  our  table  specimens  of  their  new  holiday  mounts, 
the  Lortnno  and  Margautte.  These  are  unusually 
attractive  in  quality  and  price,  and  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  search  for  specialties  likely  to  help 
in  drawing  holiday  business. 


Among  portrait  outfits  we  know  of  nothing  to  sur- 
pass the  Model  Outfit  offered  by  Jas.  H.  Smith  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  The  photographer  who  can  afford  to 
make  himself  a  New  Year's  present  of  practical  and 
everyday  value  should  see  the  description  of  this 
£amous  outfit  on  another  page. 


The  Photo- FivotioT  November- December  comes  to 
our  uble  from  Ralph  J.  Golsen,  8a  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  full  of  Uvely  information  put  in  a  lively  way. 
It  gives  us  the  impression  that  Mr.  Golsen  does  a  big 
volume  of  business  on  the  basis  of  small  profits  and 
quick  returns. 


E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  124  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  ask  us  to  announce  that  they  have  equipped 
a  very  complete  carbon  printing  establishment,  and 
now  undertake  all  classes  of  carbon  printing  for  the 
trade.    The  price  list  sent  by  Messrs.  ANTHONY  & 


Co.  explains  their  facilities  and  rates  very  fully,  and 
should  prove  of  practical  interest  to  all  professional 
workers. 


The  American  School  of  Art  and  Phot<:>grapfay.  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  announces  a  special  course  of  instrac- 
tion  in  retouching,  by  correspondence,  for  $5.  This 
course  is  offeied  as  an  introduction  to  the  School's 
methods  of  teaching,  and  should  prove  useful  to  pho- 
tographers who  cannot  leave  their  studios  for  personal 
instruction. 


The  Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon  fixed  its 
opening  date  somewhat  later  than  usual  this  year, 
hence  we  are  able  to  present  only  a  brief  review  of  its 
attractions  in  this  issue.  A  detailed  notice  of  the  pro- 
fessional work  will  appear  later. 

The  Salon  this  year  is  under  new  management,  and 
the  result  is  a  broader  and  more  generally  attractive 
exhibition  than  was  presented  last  year.  We  are  espe- 
cially pleased  to  see  that  a  few  professionals  of  note 
have  submitted  examples  of  their  work,  and  have  se- 
cured a  place  on  the  walls.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
the  work  of  the  new  school  of  pictorial  photography 
has  influenced  the  amateur  field  in  a  large  measure^ 
this  influence  tending  toward  refinement  of  method 
and  better — i.  e.,  more  artistic  results. 

l*he  exhibition  is  remarkable  for  the  considenble 
portion  of  foreign  work  accepted.  This  is  commend- 
able, as  it  gives  the  American  amateur  or  professional 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  is  being  done  abroad,  and 
to  compare  his  achievements  with  the  selected  work  of 
men  and  women  often  mentioned  in  the  magazines  as 
worthy  of  emulation. 

The  display  comprises  a8z  prints,  and  the  range  of 
color  is  very  pleasing  compared  with  the  oniversal 
gloom  of  sadness  of  the  walls  at  the  Salon  of  1900. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  photographers  are  ban- 
ning to  appreciate  the  fact  that  life  is  sufficiently  dull 
and  gray  in  itself,  without  this  sentiment  of  sadness 
being  permitted  to  permeate  the  art  which  primarily 
sprang  from  the  glorious  sunlight. 

The  Salon  will  be  open  until  December  14th.  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia.  We  urge  all 
our  readers  who  can  make  the  effort  to  visit  and  enjoy 
the  many  lessons  and  pleasures  provided  by  the  exhi- 
bition. 

Mr.  G.  Gennert  has  just  placed  on  the  market  a 
new  trimming-board  with  several  advantageous  feat- 
ures. This  and  other  trade  novelties  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  January  number. 


Negative  paper  is  the  latest  substitute  for  glass 
plates.  It  is  introduced  by  the  ROTOGRAPH  Co., 
10 1  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York.  We  hope  to  report  upon 
its  performance  in  our  next  issue. 


BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT 

♦I^Y  RENEWING— TO-DAY— YOUR 
JjlJ  subscription  to  "WILSON'S"  for  1902. 
A  ^laftce  over  this  number  and  the 
Index  accompanying  ^11  remind  you  of  the 
splendid  investment  you  made  by  subscribing 
for  the  volume  now  ended.  Compare  the  re- 
turn "WILSON'S**  has  given  you  vdth  what 
you  have  received  from  any  other  photo- 
graphic ioumal.  Weigh  things,  and  measure 
their  worth  by  the  help,  inspiration,  pleasure 
and  encouragement  the  ioumals  you  take 
have  brought  to  you.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  amount  of  practical  information  "WIL- 
SON*S**  gives  you  month  by  month;  the 
quality  of  its  information;  the  interest  of  its 
pictures.  Count  the  cost,  25  cents  per  month, 
and  you  will  agree  that  as  an  investment 

WILSON'S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE 

is  the  most  profitable  because  it  is  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  useful.  You  need  it 
in  your  business  as  a  help  to  success. 

Price.  $3.00  Ver  Year.    $1.50  for  Six  Months 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON.  287  FOURTH  AYE,  NEW  YORK 

B  (9) 


WANTS   AND   SPECIALTIES 

If  yon  haye  anjrthlDg  to  sell,  or  want  to  buy  anything  photographic,  put  your  adyt.  on  this  page. 
Bates,  25  cents  per  line  of  seven  words,  all  counted.  Cash  must  accompany  order.  Reduction 
on  three  or  more  insertions.  Copy  must  reach  us  before  15th  bf  each  month.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  mail  replies  in  any  case.    Assistants  seeking  positions  may  advertise  without  charge. 


RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 


We  wish  everyone  to  see  pictures  colored  with 
OU  Pboto  Tints,  and  If  they  do  not  wish  to  use 
them  send  us  their  work.  Tinting  sample  cabinet, 
25c.    MoBTON  Photo.  Paint  Co. ,  Birmingham.  Ala. 


DON'T    FAIL 

to  secure  "WILSON'S"  for  1902 


^ 


WANTED 

but  first-class  n 


CAI  C  Leading  Chestnut  8t  studio,  best 

.-  oALt  location  in  Philadelphia.    Estab- 

led  15  yean.    Spacious  rooms  and  very  large 

ht.    Every  &cility,  and  all  appointments  finst- 

^  MS.    Address,  Room  406,  106  E.  22d  Street,  New 

York  City. 

A   GALLERY   OF  PICTORES 

and  how  to  enjoy  them 
Get  Miss  Emery's  book  on 

HOW  TO    ENJOY    PICTURES 

Pr/ce,  $1.50,  poni-frM 
E.  L.  WILSON,  287  4th  Ave,  New  York 

Al  operator ;  a  man  who  is  up-to- 
_    date  and  a  good  retoucher.    None 
I  men  need  answer.    B.  H.  Bimoham, 
281  Main  St..  Memphis,  T^nn. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  ANART 

BY  C.  H.  CAPPIN 

Superbly  Illustrated.    Just  out 

PHcB,  $3.00,  po9Ufr9B 

E.  L.  WILSON,  287  4th  Ave.,  New  York 

IMDnDTAMT  Mr.  HolUnger  wlll  gladly  re- 
ImrUn  I  All  I  place  the  four  pictures  taken 
from  his  exhibit  at  Detroit  with  others  equally 
good.  Exchange  will  he  made  and  no  questions 
asked  if  present  holder  will  return  them  to  B.  B. 
Cobb,  672  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Cnn  CAI  C  The  LiUleton  View  Co.  (makers 
run  OALl  past  l?  yean  for  Underwood  & 
Underwood)  will  sell  their  Stereoscopic  View  busi- 
ness, with  or  without  factory,  to  close  the  estate  of 
the  late  G.  S.  Bellows— a  baigain  for  some  one. 
Address,  Wm.  H.  Bellows,  Executor,  Littleton.N.H. 

CnD  CAI  C  Finely  equipped  studio.  Paying 
run  OALC  business.  Best  location.  Might 
rent.    Address,  "  Box  464,"  Meriden,  Ck)nn. 

OLD    PHOTO-BOOK    BARGAINS 

X.  Y.  Z.,  care  this  MAGAZINE 


SITUATIONS  WANTBD. 

operator  and  retoucher  and  strictly  first-class 
all  round  man  of  15  years'  experience  will  be  open 
for  engagement  after  December  1.  Address,  Pyro, 
1112  Lehman  st.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

By  good  all-round  man  and  Carbon  and  Platinum 
printer.  First-class  studio.  Best  of  References. 
Address,  1.2.3.,  care  Appleton's  Photo  Studio,  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  WATER  COLORS 

Portimlta,  Ij«ndacap««,  Flovrersy  Osrbom 
Miniatures.  'Wlnooir  TraiiBpArcBcl«a» 
Ijaiil«rm  Slide*— Every  kind  of  Picture  easily 
and  artistically  colored  true  to  nature. 

Colors  are  not  liquid  dyes.  Ten  times  stronger 
and  vastly  superior  to  any  others.  Used  bv  Mr. 
Marshall  in  coloring  the  slides  for  Alex.  Blackls 
fomous  "Picture  Plays,*'  Lieut*  Peary's  Arctic 
series,  C.  D.  Kellogg's  marvellous  *'  Bird  Carnival" 
and  hundreds  of  others. 

PRICES: 

Set  No.  1.  for  gelatine  and  platinum  surfisoea  $LQO 
Sot  No.  2,  for  albumen  and  carbon  surllMies  .  l.QO 
Both  sets  complete  (18  colors)  ....  1.50 
Special  medium  for  collodion  suifisoes  .  .  J3& 
8lngleook>rs 30 

A.  G.  MARSHALL, 

625  Vanderhtlt  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

THE   BEST  OF  XMA8  GIFTS 

M  Year'9  Subacript/on  to  "  WILSOItS  " 

If  you  are  nnt  1— 


You  should  use  the  finest  paints  made 

Morton's  "Oil  Photo  Uints" 

Give  soft,  beautiful  effects  so  much  desired 
now.  Use  them  and  do  permanent  coloriag. 
thereby  securing  patrons  and  making  money 

MORTON    PHOTO   PAINT  CO. 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

80  FINE   ENGRAVINGS 

Many  Practical  Papers  on 

Everyday  Photography 

MOSAICS,   I90I 

FIFTY  CENTS.   POST-FREE 

E.  L.  WILSON,  287  4th  Ave.,  New  York 

PRIIIT  TOUR  PHOTO  MOOITS 

WITH  A  HAND  PRESS  ^' 
AND  EMBOSBINQ   DIE. 


With  Adjustabit  Gausa* 


FOR  PRICES  AND  STYLES  OF  DIES.  WRITE  TO 

N.  W.  STAMP  WORKS.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Phsligmat  f-&$ 

HISTORY 

Plastigmat  f-6.8,  the  Perfect  Photo  Lens,  was  designed 
because  in  all  other  symmetrical  anastigmats  there  are 
inherent  defects  which  seriously  interfere  with  their  useful? 
ness.  Plastigmat  F-6.8  is  longer  focus,  giving  superior  pictorial 
effects,  of  absolutely  transparent  glass,  giving  greater  speed. 
Nothing  but  permanent  materials  are  used.  The  mounting 
is  the  most  compact,  fitting  it  for  the  smallest  folding 
cameras.    The  lenses  are  far  enough  apart  to  take  any  shutter. 


■%«ji!-** 


^f^^ 


Manufactory  Of  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  Plastigmat  f-6.8  is  made. 

It  will  fit  any  camera.  The  optical  corrections  are  of  the 
highest  order.  The  front  or  back  system  may  be  used 
separately  for  long  distance  or  portrait  work  at  snap-shot 
speed,  giving  results  unapproached  by  any  other  symmetrical 
anastigmat.  Ask  your  dealer  for  booklet  of  pictures  free, 
or  send  to  us. 

Bauscb  ^  Comb  Optical  Co* 


New  York. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Incorporated  1866. 


Chicago. 


Bauscb  &  Lomb'Zms 
JlnasUgmat  Series  Tfa. 

The  Zeiss  Anastigmat  Lenses  (pat- 
ented by  Dr.  Rudolph  in  all  countries) 
are  manufactured  in  America  by  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co,  only,  the 
sole  privilege  of  manufacturing  under 
the  American  patents  having  been  granted 
us  by  the  patentees.  The  glass  comes 
direct  from  the  famous  Schott  works  at 
Jena,  and  the  formulae  are  the  same  as 
used  by  Zeiss.  These  lenses  are  made 
in  seven  series  embracing  the  highest 
grade  objectives  for  every  class  of 
photographic  work.  This  month  we  wish  to  direct  your 
especial  attention  to  the  SERIES  Ila  lenses.  These  objec- 
tives have  an  immense  image  circle  and  although  of  medium 
narrow  angle  on  the  plates  for  which  they  are  rated,  giving 
excellent  results  for  all  general  work,  the  anastigmat  correc- 
tions are  so  perfect  that,  with  smaller  stops  they  may  be  used 
on  much  larger  plates,  being  when  so  used  in  effect  wide 
angle  lenses.  They  are  in  fact  the  best  of  the  unsymmetrical 
anastigmats.  The  price  is  less  than  that  of  the  Convertible 
or  Plastigmat  Lenses. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Bauscb  $  Comb  Optical  Co. 

Incorporated  1866. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Bausch  &    Lomb-Zelss   Anastigmat 

Series  Ila.    Actual  size  of 

5x7  Lens. 


DIRECTORY  OF  RELIABLE  MANUFACTURERS  ANO  DEALERS 


ROUGH  &  CALDWELL, 

ART  BACKGROUNDS  AND 
ACCESSORIES, 

STUDIO 
122  West  29th  Street,         NEW  YORK. 


AIR  BRUSH  Air  Brnsli  Ml£  Co. 

>  Are  making  and  selling 
the  best  art  tools  in  use. 
Applies  oolor  by  jet  of  air, 

I  enabling  tbe  artist  to  do 
A«^#M  v«r^«««»  ^^*  *>«»^  ^^^^  cheaply 
ART  AVGRK. rather  than  to  do  cheap 
work.  No  Btuaiu  ouuiplete  withoat  it.  A  good 
thing  for  an  amateur.  Circular  free.  Address, 
AIB  BBUSH  MPe.  CO.,  60  Nassau  St.,  Rock- 
tord.  III.,  U.fi.  A. 


BARGA.1IN$!! 

ALL    K  I  M  O  S     OF        N  li\  ^-^TvLcON  D  M  i^*  I  • 

PtIOTO GRAPHIC   kflSSi^sHf^slT^^'^ 

APPARATUS  *   ^^rN''i^%'cS'*#A??cT^^ 

URGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD! 

WE    BUY.  SELL  AND   EXCHANGE 
ALL  DESIRABLE.  APPARATUS. 

-IL^^^       1^5  U  ED  tVriRY    MAY.     ^-^_^ 

TWE  PHinOPiV0rMONTHLYM5I5<*i^vt*.MOKTn 

-  -  -  r  J  ^^  '•:. ;  .  -HA'  ,1-  4rAT  r  .j  f^  (^nUUXj^Jt  DM  A^^'  I'^T  1 0  n 

RALPn.lfiOI^EN  .^^^SSSr'^^^ 


Fountain  Air.^ 

BRUSH 


STAMP  PORTRAira 

MINBTTB  STAMP  PHOTOS. 

Territorial  rights  and  outfits  for  sale. 

RIVAli  LENSBS. 

PEOZ'8  PNEUMATIO  BETOUOHEE. 

MAGIC  VIGNETTBBS. 

DIXIE  VIGNBTTBRS. 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

410  AMD  412  N.  Broadway,  St.  Ijouis. 


.dJ^U 


^Photography. 


The  Art  Science  of  Photography  taught 
accordlngto  the  most  approved  methods.  In 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  at  smallest 
expense.  For  full  particulars  and  finely 
Ulustrated  catalogue,  address  as  above. 
HIGH  GRADE  PHOTOGRAPHY  TAUGHT.  Good  peti- 
tions teeured  for  gradeatee. 


BURNISHERS 

THE  HODEL  OIPLEI. 

6  in.,!  7.50       Sin.,  $10 

10  in..    12.50    \%  in..    15 

Every  amateur  should  have 
one.  Complete  catalogue  of 
Photo  Goods.  Tripods,  Devel- 
opers, Dry  Plates.  Cameras, 
Papers,  Etc.,  free. 

JAS.  H.  SMITH  A  GO. 

811  Wabash  At.,  Ghioaffo 

Dealers  supplied  at  manufacturers'  prices. 


Eighty    Examples 


Pl|otpplieR)'liis.Wiifleii 

by  an  advertlBing  expert,  doing  busine 
bringing  work  for  many  studios — but  only 
one  in  each  city.     Send  me  some  data  and 

I  %\  .00  for  iwo  original  advertiecmeDts^  written 
eipresftly  for  yon.  Future  orders  are  what 
I  want.  ^ 

MORRIS  WIIiLiIAMS 

110  Wyoming^  Ave.,  Scraotoiit  Pa, 


of  the  best  professional  portraiture 

of  American  Studios 

...so   CENTS    POST-FREE... 

Only  A.  few  copies    to   be    had 


Packard  Brothers 

In  business  since  1883 

,     ^BOSTON,  MASS.-^ 

I  Write  for  1901  [lesions 

MOSAICS,   1 90 1  jHIGH-GRADE  BACKGROimDS 
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THE    UNIVERSAL 

STEEL- 
TRIPOD 

Combines  extreme  strength  and  rigidity  with 
light  weight,  beauty  and  compactness.  This 
tripod  is  made  of  tempered  sheet  steel,  in  three 
telescopic  sections,  and  all  hinged  joints  are 
riveted.  It  has  no  parts  to  warp  and  no  wood 
screws  to  become  loosened.  It  is  provided 
with  a  patent  adjustable  head  by  which  the 
camera  may  instantly  be  clamped  in  any  re- 
quired position  without  moving  the  tripod  legs. 
This  device  is  especially  valuable  when  working 
on  uneven  ground  or  when  pointing  the  instru- 
ment upward  or  downward  for  photographing 
high  buildings  or  from  great  elevations.  It  is 
suitable  for  all  hand,  folding  or  regular  view 
cameras.  Its  weight  is  only  32  ounces,  its 
length  folded  only  20  }4  inches  and  height  when  open  55  J^  inches.  Each 
section  may  be  securely  clamped  at  any  height  with  perfect  ease  and 
without  danger  of  the  sections  slipping  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
camera. 


Price,     •     •     $3*00 
Qurying  Qise  additional,  75c» 

This  is  what  Photographers  have  long 
been  looking  for.     Don' t  fail  to  examine  it. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


E.  Cf  H.  T.  ANTHONY  Cf  CO.,  Sole  Agents 

122-124  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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LOVELL 
BACKED 
PLATES 

Have  bJl  the  speed  of  the  most  r&.pid  pl&.tes  on  the 
market,    but    ^ve    incompajrably    better   results    in 

STUDIO  OR  AT  HOME  PORTRAITURE 

especially  with  light  draperies 

L&ndsc&.pe  or  Out-Door  Work  vdth  Skies 

THE  BEST  PLATE  FOR  SUMMER  WORK. 

INDOOR  AND  OUT 

»     ■  ■      -     -  i 

Thousands  of  Photo^r&phers  are  Usin^ 

LOVELL 

COLOR  DIFFERENTIATING 

PLATES 

with  better  results  and  f^reater  satisfaction  than 
they  had  from  any  other  orthochromatic  plates 

FOR  ALL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORK  WHERE  COLOR  IS  COHCERHED  OUTDOORS 
OR  IRDOORS,  IM  PORTRAITURE,  COPYING,  LANDSCAPES  AUD  IMTERIORS 

Positively  the  best  orthochromatic  plates  in  the  market.    Sen- 
sitive to  the  entire  spectrum ;  f(ivinf(  brilliant  nef^atives ; 
simple  in  manipulation.    A  trial  will  convince 

'^^^      C^      W      "PAST" 
SPEEDS    W«     VJ%     ••MEDIUM" 

Obtainable  from  dealers  or  direct  from  factory.   Send  for  price-list  and  special  circular 

LOVELL  DRY  PLATE  MFG.  CO. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Western  Depot :  64  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.    Denver:  HART  BROS.  &  WELLS.     I 
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Photography 


FROM 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

1 8  Awards  In  America  and  Europe 

ADDRESS  DBPT.   C  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

TiieiHiediiCoiieieofPiiotppin 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Lighting'^  losing 

Taught  by  Mast 

according  to  old  and  new  school 
methods.  Instruction  and  criti- 
cisms strictly  personal  and  private. 
The  course  includes  illustrated 
lectures,  showing  actual  conditions 
under  the  light. 

Tuition  fees  guarantee  gradua- 
tion without  regard  to  the  time 
required  in  qualifying  for  diploma. 

Complete  or  partial  training  in  eyerj 
branch  of  professional  or  amateur 
photography,  crayon,  pastel,  water 
colors  and  miniatures. 

ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUS 
upon  request,  stating  subject  in 
which  interested. 

<AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF... 
o4RTo4ND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

imeorporafd.  ^Box  2001,  Scranton,  ^3U 


T    T 

PLATINOTTPE 

Is  our  latest  rough  surface  paper,  in  blaok  and  sepia.  It  is 
delightful  to  work,  and  the  surfkoe  is  of  that  quality  which 
preserves  the  finest  details;  prints  quioUy,  with  a  olear  image 
and  develops  a  picture  of  great  brilliance  and  beauty. 

Sample  T  T  black  ( by  mail )  26  cents 
Sample  T  T  sepia      *'       "       86  cents 

Our  other  papers,  AA,  BB  and  OO,  continue  to  be  indispensable 
to  those  artistic  workers  who  mtist  have  the  best.  Send  for 
psjnphlet. 


WILLIS   &   CLEMENTS 

PHILADBLPHIA 
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The  Standard  Photographic  Manual  for  ^girmers  and  Experts 
Smple  instructions,  practical  formulas.  1 0th  thousand  now  selling 


WUson' 


Price,  94.00 
..  Postpaid.. 


Quarter  Century 
in  Photography.. 


J5 


RIEFLY  described,  this  book  is  a  concise  encyclo- 
pedic text-book  of  practical  photography,  cover- 
ing 528  closely  printed  pages,  and  illustrated 
with  280  fine  engravings,  with  a  copious  index. 
It  gives  a  plain,  unvarnished  account  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  all  the  modern  applica- 
tions of  photography  from  A  to  Z.  The  plan 
of  the  book  is  unique ;  each  chapter  of  the 
work  presenting  the  theory  of  its  subject  in 
comparatively  large  type,  while  the  experiences 
of  practical  workers  are  given  on  eadi  page  in 
supplementary  notes,  small  print.  The  amount 
and  value  of  the  information  thus  made  available 
for  the  worker  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  these  notes  are  gathered  from  the  writings 
of  almost  300  photographic  authorities  and 
workers.  Quarter  Century  is  not  a  low-priced 
book,  but  it  is  certainly  a  cheap  work  to  buy,  as 
it  saves  after-expenditure. 

CONTENTS 


I.  The  HUtory  of  Photography. 
a.  The  Theory  of  Photography. 
3*  Light 

4.  The  Camera. 

5.  Ahont  Lenses. 

e.  The  Diaphragm,  or  Stop. 

7.  Glass-house  Constnicdon. 

%.  Under  the  Skylight. 

9.  The  Application  of  Art  Principles. 

10.  Outdoor  Operations. 

11.  Exposure,  or  the  Question  of  Time. 
la.  Concerning  Chemicals. 

13.  Dark-room  Contrivances. 

14.  Negative  Making,  Wet. 


25.   Negative  Making,  Dry. 

z6.   Negative  Making,  Paper  and  Film. 

17.  Retouching  and  Doctoring  the  Nega- 
tive. 

s8.  Printing  on  Albumenised  Paper. 

19.  Printing  Drawbacks  and  Defects — 
Causes  and  Remedies. 

90.  Printing-room  Particulars. 

az.  Peculiar  Printing  Processes. 

aa.  Color-sensitive  Photography — Iso- 
chromatic — Orthochromatic 

33.  Photo-engraving  and  Pictorial  Illus- 

tration. 

34.  Lantern  Slides  and  Transparencies. 


■I 


TENNANT    and    WARD 
287   Fourth    Avenue,    New   York 
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EXPERTS 

Who  have  tried  our  Land* 
scape  and  Portrait  Ortho- 
chromatic  Plates  pronounce 
them  equal  in  quality  to  the 
old-time  "Wet  Plates."  No 
higher  praise  can  be  given  a 
Dry  Plate.  They  are  also 
iust  right  for  the  rendering 
of  correct  color  values. 

Order  of  your  dealer  or 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

2005  Lucas  Place.  57  E<^t  Ninth  St. 
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ELastman    KodaK    Company 


ROCHESTER.   N.  Y. 


QUALITY. 

THE   NO.   3  FOLDING   POCKET   KODAK 
DE   LUXE. 

The  Stamp  of  perfection  is  on  the 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak  de  Luxe. 
Nothing  that  could  add  to  the  mechan- 
ical, optical  or  artistic  quality  of 
this  instrument  has  been  overlooked. 
It  is  a  camera  which  appeals  to  every 
photographer  through  the  perfect 
quality  of  lens,    of   shutter   and    of 


No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  dt  Luxe, 

mechanism.  Its  richness  of  design 
and  finish  immediately  distinguish  it 
as  in  every  way  a  superior  instrument. 
Exjuipped  with  the  famous  Bausch 
and  Lomb  Plastigmat  lenses,  which 
are  the  very  embodiment  of  optical 
perfection,  these  cameras  have  a  power 
which  permits  of  practical  snap-shot 
work  under  conditions  which  were 
once  considered  impossible.  These 
lenses  are  the  very  highest  product  of 
the  lensmakers'  science.  Technically 
speaking,    they   have    an    equivalent 


focus  of  5  inches,  a  speed  oi /.  6.S 
and  are  strictly  anastigmatic. 

The  B.  &  L.  Automatic  shutter 
with  which  these  instruments  are 
equipped  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  superb  quality  of  the  lens.  It  is 
always  set  and  is  operated  by  a  pres- 
sure of  the  bulb  or  by  touching  the 
trigger.  It  gives  automatic  exposures 
from  y^  of  a  second  to  one  second  ; 
it  has  the  *  *  bulb '  *  exposure  by  which 
the  shutter  opens  when  the  bulb  is 
pressed  and  closes  when  the  pressure 
is  released  and  has  the  time  action, 
one  pressure  of  the  bulb  opening  and 
another  pressure  closing  the  shutter. 
It  is  fitted  with  iris  diaphragm  stops 
with  scale  for  openings  Nos.  3,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  64  and  128. 

The  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
de  Luxe  has  brilliant  finder,  socket 
for  tripod  screw,  and  focusing  scale 
and  may  be  loaded  in  daylight  for 
two,  four,  six  or  twelve  exposures^ 
3^  X  4J4;  inches. 

Though  of  the  richest  finish^ 
removed  from  the  conventional  black, 
their  appearance  is  refined  and  incon- 
spicuous. The  covering  is  of  selected 
Persian  Morocco,  a  leather  with  a 
beautiful  natural  pattern  in  soft  brown 
tints,  shading  ofE  into  creamy  yellow, 
with  here  and  there  just  a  suggestion 
of  sage  green.  The  bellows  are 
covered  with  brown  silk  and  the 
exposed  metal  parts  are  of  the  finest 
nickel  finish  and  brass  and  on  each 
instrument  is  a  solid  silver  name 
plate. 

With  each  of  these  cameras  we 
furnish  a  hand-sewed  carrying  case  of 
Persian  Morocco  with  silver  plated 
trimmings. 

These  new  instruments  represent 
the  very  highest  result  of  the  lens 
makers'  and  camera  makers'  skill. 
Their  superb  finish  is  only  typical  of 
the  perfect  quality  in  lens,  in  shutter 
and  in  construction. 
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Erastman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER.   N.  Y. 


THE  PRICE. 

No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
de  Luxe,  with  No.  i  Plas- 
tigmat  lens,  B.  &  L.  Auto- 
matic Shutter  and  Carrying 
Case  (not  loaded),    . 

Transparent  Film  Cartridge, 
12  exposures,  3}{  x^%,   . 

Do. ,  6  exposures, 

Do.,  **  Double-Two'*  Cart- 
ridge  (4  exposures), 


$75.00 

.70 
.35 

.25 


FOK  CHRISTMAS. 


When  they  are  not  taking  pictures 
it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  photog- 
raphers— professional  or  otherwise — 
are  very  much  like  other  folk. 
Christmas  to  them  means  the  glad- 
some season  when  presents  are 
exchanged,  when  all  hearts  are,  or 
should  be,  light  and  when  merriment 
reigns.  And  as  the  Christmas  day 
approaches,  photographers,  like  other 
people,  are  sorely  vexed  as  to  what 
to  give  as  a  present  to  this,  that  and 
the  other  one.  The  children,  of 
course,  come  in  for  the  first  consider- 
ation. Well,  what  better  for  them 
than  a  Brownie  Camera  or  a  Kodak  ? 


X<>.  J  h'r.'iiiUf. 


The  new  No.  2  Brownies  are  wonder- 
fully capable  little  instruments.  They 
really  lack  nothing  that  is  essential  to 


good  picture  making.  If  they  did  we 
would  not  waste  valuable  space  in 
advertising  them  in  photographic 
magazines  which  reach  people  of 
experience  in  such  matters.  These 
little  cameras  load  in  daylight  with 
our  film  cartridges  for  six  exposures 
and  make  pictures  2^  x  3^  inches. 
They  have  meniscus  lenses  of  4>4 
inch  focus,  the  Eastman  Rotaiy 
shutter  such  as  has  been  and  is  so  suc- 
cessfully used  on  the  Bulls-Eye 
Kodaks,  have  sets  of  three  stops,  two 
finders,  are  strongly  made,  covered 
with  imitation  leather  and  have 
nickeled  fittings.  Size  of  camera, 
3J^  X  4  X  5^  inches;  weight,  13 
ounces.  Any  school  boy  or  girl  can 
quickly  learn  to  make  good  photo- 
graphs with  a  Brownie  Camera.  The 
boys  and  girls  have  accomplished 
splendid  work  with  the  No.  i 
Brownie  ;  the  No.  2  Brownie  widens 
the  field  and  will  mark  a  step  m 
advance  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  people  who  entered  photog- 
raphy with  that  wonderful  little  dollar 
instrument  Ten  years  ago  as  prac- 
tical and  satisfactory  an  instrument  as 
the  No.  2  Brownie  could  not  have 
been  purchased  for  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars.  The  Brownie  Cameras 
at  one  and  two  dollars  each  are  only 
made  possible  by  our  constant  experi- 
mental work  and  by  the  special 
machinery  which  enables  us  to  turn 
them  out  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 


Brownie    Camera,    for 


2,%     pictures    (not 


No.    2 

2}i      X 

loaded). 
Transparent  Film  Cartridge,  6 

exposures,  2^  x  3)^, 
No.  2  Brownie  Carrying  Case, 


$2.00 

.20 
.75 


Put  them  on  your  Christmas  list. 

The  combined  orthochromatic  and 
non-hikUtion  Qualities  of  Kodak  Films 
make  them  superior  to  glass  platesr 
for  winter  landscape  work. 
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Erastman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER.   N.  Y 


THE   No.  2  STEREO 
KODAK. 


.:#'"■■'¥ 


Since  its  inception  stereoscopic 
photography  has  had  many  enthusias- 
tic devotees.  That  there  is  wonder- 
ful depth  and  beauty  in  properly  made 
pictures  viewed  through  the  stereo- 
scope cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Stereo  Kodak  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  amateur  the  means 
of  making  optically  correct  stereo- 
scopic pictures,  while  the  instruction 
book  which  will  accompany  each 
instrument  covers  not  only  the  usual 
ground  of  manipulating  the  camera, 
developing,  etc.,  but  gives  detailed 
instructions  in  properly  printing  and 
mounting  stereo  work. 

These  instruments  may  be  said  to 
resemble  in  model  the  well  known 
Bulls-Eye  cameras,  but  are  equipped 
with  twin  Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses 
and  a  modification  of  our  automatic 
shutter.  They  use  the  standard  size 
No.  2  Kodak  Cartridges  which  may 
be  obtained  the  world  over,  and  they 
may  be  loaded  for  one,  two,  three  or 
six  stereoscopic  pictures.  By  a  simple 
blind,  which  cuts  off  the  light  from 
one  of  the  lenses,  they  may  also  be 
used  for  single  exposures,  in  which 
case  the  pictures  are  the  same  in  size 
as  those  made  with  a  No.  2  Bulls- 
Eye  Kodak,  3ji  x  3)^  inches. 

The   Stereo   Kodaks   have  sets  of 


three  stops,  square,  brilliant  finder, 
spirit  level,  socket  for  tripod  screw, 
are  covered  with  fine  seal  grain  leather 
and  have  heavily  nickeled  fittings. 
They  are  simple  and  accurate ;  they 
give  correct  stereoscopic  effects  and 
are  high  grade  in  every  particular. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  stereo- 
scopic work  will  readily  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  film  over  plates, 
especially  where  a  large  number  of 
prints  is  to  be  made.  With  plates  it 
is  necessary  to  cut  every  pair  of  prints 
apart ;  trim  and  transpose  them  before 
mounting.  With  film  the  negatives 
may  be  cut  apart  and  transposed  and 
any  number  of  prints  then  made  from 
them  on  die  cut  paper — the  trimming 
and  transposing  of  prints  being  entirely 
done  away  with. 

For  standard  size  (3ji  x  6  in.)  stere-^ 
oscopic  pictures  or  single  expos- 
ures, 3j^  X  3J^  inches  ;  capacity, 
6  stereoscopic  or  12  single  expos- 
ures without  reloading ;  size  of 
Kodak,  4^  x  6  X  8^  inches  ; 
weight,  2  lbs.,  3  ozs. ;  length  of 
focus  of  lenses,  4^^  inches. 

No.  2  Stereo  Kodak,  fitted 
with  pair  of  rapid  rectilinear 
lenses,  not  loaded,      .         .  $i5.oa 

Transparent  Film  Cartridge,  6 
stereo  exposures  (Regular 
No.  2  Bulls- Eye  12  ex. 
cart.), 6a 

Do.,  3  exposures  (No.  2  B.  E. 

6  ex.  cart),       .         .         .         .30 

Do.,  2 exposures,  (No.  2  B.  E. 

•  *  Double-Two' '  Cart. ) ,      .         .2a 

Black  Sole  Leather  Carrying 

Case  with  shoulder  strap,    .       2.00 


Eastman's 
Flash  Sheets. 
Clean — Convenient. 
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KLORO 

The  insoluble  emulsion,  the  ex- 
tra heavy  basic  stock  (imported, 
of  course,)  and  the  soft  rich- 
ness of  the  prints  are  distinctive 
Kloro  features,  which  place  it 
above  all  other  photographic 
papers. 

Sold  by  all  stock  dealers. 


THE  PHOTO-MATERIALS  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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A 
L 
B 

U 
M 
A 


The  highest  quality 
of  work,  the  greatest 
brilliancy  of  tone  and 
gloss,  combined  with  the 
richest  depths  of  color 
and  the  softest  gradations 
in  the  half-tones  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
Albuma  Paper. 

It  has  a  quality  all  its 
own. 

All  dealers  sell  Albuma. 

NEW  JERSEY  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

NEPERA  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Formerly  of 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


(  ai  ) 


VELOX 


Prints    in    any    Light 

yet  requires  no  darK-roonx  for  develop- 
ment. Gives  pure  black  and  w^hlte 
prints    of   surpassing    depth    and    richness. 

SIMPLE,      CERTAIN. 

NEPERA    CHEMICAL     CO. 

Division  of  the  General  Aristo  Co, 
For  ..I.  by  all  dealer...  NEPEKA    PARK,    N,  Y, 


ROSS,      ZEISS,     QOERZ, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    LENSES 

For  Professional  and  Amateur  Work 
....  in  the  Studio  and  Field  .... 

The  Most  Perfect  Lienses,  in  Liigrht  and  Elegrant  English  Mountings 


An  Absolutely  Unriyalled  Selection 


Fieldy  StudiOy  and  Hand  Cameras,  and  Science 
and  !Ehilarging  Liantems 

For  every  possible  requirement  of  the  Amateur  or  Pro- 
fessional Pliotograplier  or  Process  Worker.  Catalogues 
and  Estimates  Free. 


ROSS,  U^  Manufacturing  Opticians,  C'^tT') 

111  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Awarded  the  Grand  Prix  and  a  Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1900 


WILSON'S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MOSAICS,  1901 

Contains  80  full-page  engravings,  reproducing  selected 
examples  of  work  by  leading  American  photographers. 
A  REVIEW  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS, 
giving  facts  and  formulae,  methods  and  processes. 
FIVE  PRACTICAL  MONOGRAPHS  ON 
Platinotype  and  Carbon  Printing,  Plain  Paper  Printing, 
Studio  Construction,  and  Outdoor  Portraiture,  with 
other  helpful  papers. 

PRICE,  PAPER  COVERS,  POSTPAID,  50  CENTS 
ONLY  A  FEW  COPIES  TO  BE  HAD 

EDW.  L.  WILSON,  287  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Instdoitdoieous  Exposures 


THE  CLEANEST 

MOST  UNIFORM  AND  RELIABLE  PLATE 

ON  THE  MARKET 

HAMMER  EXTRA  FAST  PLATE 


CONCEDED  BY  ALL 

TO  BE  THE   RIGHT 

SPEED 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE   CO. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

■  HuBOMT'*  Little  Book— A  Short  Talk  on  NofMlvo  MaMag.  nirilod  fro*  to  anjr  addrcM 


PRINCE'S  ARISTOTINT 

"The  Color  Wonder" 


IjWgijI  Ij^^Jfli^^^^JQQS 


iliJ  .Ui«  W- 


'    iQsSilllSB^'^S' 


One  box  of  eight  colors  will  answer  for  one  thou- 
eand  pictures.  These  colors  are  without  their  equal 
for  coloring  photographs,  maps,  drawings,  news- 
paper and  magazine  pictures.  Endorsed  by  photog- 
raphers and  architects  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
any  child  can  use  them.  None  genuine  unless 
"PRINCE'S  ARISTOTINT"  blown  in  the  bottle. 
Prlee,  ftOc.  per  set  of  8  colors }  Postafpe  15Co 
extra.    Full  directions  in  every  box. 

For  saie  by  aH  photo  supply  houses, 

L.  M.  PRINCE  &  BRO.,  Trade  Agents 

108  West  Fourth  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


lU 


9%e  Manufacturer 
or  Merchant  .  .  . 

who  seeks  business  from 
professional  photographers 
of  the  best  class,  practical 
workers  who  want  the  best 
goods  regardless  of  price, 
can  reach  more  of  them  in 

Wilson's 
Vhotographic 
Magazine  JSJS 

than  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can photographic  journal. 
The  best  advertisers  have 
proved  this. 


TT 


Advertise 

your  work— 

it  will  bring  big  business 

tU  yUUr  &LUUIU>   only  a  little  effort. 

Just  let  the  people  of  your  place  learn  you're  the  leader  in  your  line  bv  using 
brighr,  fresh,  newsy,  interesting  ads.  in  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers — {^Aey  are 
the  best  mediums). 

THE  MARSHALL  AD.  CO.  will  furnish  you  with  sound,  sensible,  well- 
written,  well  displayed  ads  that  bring  business.     Read  on — 

MR.  C.  P.   MARSHALL,  whose  personal  skill  goes  into  every  ad.,  is  a 
practical  and  artistic  photographer  of  years'  experience,  which  gives  him  peculiar 
power  to  present  the  strongest  possible  arguments ! 
^^^^^"^^^^    Will  give  you  regular,  up-to-date  weekly  service.    Write  to-day  and 

M  CENTS      secure  his  skill  for  ^our  studio.     Don't  wait  till  your  competitor 
pro  comes  out  in  convincing  colors  and  captures  the  cream  of  trade.    Re- 

T'p"  member,  only  one  studio  in  a  place  is  furnished  with  the  MARSHALL 

WEEK        AD   service.    I«et  it  be  yours,  and  send  now  for  plan  for  promoting 
yenr  business,  whether  in  city,  town,  or  village  I 


\ 


MARSHALL  AD.  CO.,  Ten  Eyck  Blk.,  Sec.  L.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


ROTOGRAPH 
SPECIALTIES 


Bromide  Paper 


A,  B,  C.  D,  B  and  I  (Imperial)  grades,  comprising  the  finest  line 
of  bromides  manufactured.    Sample  package,  lo  cents  postpaid. 


Negative  Paper. 


A  substitute  for  films  and  glass  plates.    A  XX  Centurv 
product.    Sample  half-dozen,  8  x  lo,  60  cents  postpaid. 


Post-cards 


Sensitized  on  one  side  and  printed  according  to  law  on 
the  other,  matt  and  glossy,  20  cents  a  dozen  postpaid. 

Iron«Citrate  Developer 

The  very  best.    Dissolve  in  four  times  its  bulk  of  water  and  use,— 
that's  all.     I  lb.  tin,  50  cents;  H  l^-*  as  cents;  J<  lb.,  15  cents. 

Bromide  Monthly  .  .  , 

A   Magazine   of  Information   on    Bromide   Photography,  with 
special  reference  to  Rotograph  products.    Sample  copy,  2c.  stamp. 


B.  RVSSEOGBR     )     snr  w  wwr^    Ar^invra   J     10^   FIFTH  AVB. 
K.  S.  MAPKS  ;     »»^»-»«®  AGBWT8   j  NEW  TORHL 
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Anti^Trust. 


PURE  COLLODION  PAPERS. 

RELIABLE.        UNIFORM.        PERMANENT. 


Three  Times  Qnicker  Printing  Than  Any  Other. 

PRICES   SAME   AS   OTHER   COLLODION   PAPERS 
MANUFACTURED  ONLY   BY  THE 

Monarcli  Paper  Cempany. 

£  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  122-124  FIFTH  AVENUE. 

SOLE  TRADE  AGENTS,  MEW  YORK. 


A  N  ti-trust:\ 
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Every  VrogressiVe  ^Professional 
should    have    these    tWo    Books 


FLASHLIGHT 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

_.  EING  No.  29  of  The  Photo-Miniature  Series,  tells  the  story  of 
Oj5C/  flashlight  photography  from  A  to  Z.  Every  detail  is  plainly 
^^S)^  and  simply  covered ;  various  flash -lamps  and  the  most  reliable 
powders ;  how  to  handle  them  ;  their  successful  use  in  making  portraits 
ecjual  to  the  best  professional  work ;  groups ;  children ;  bust  and  figure 
poses  of  men  and  women ;  silhouettes  and  fancy  pictures ;  interiors, 
etc.,  with  full  instructions  on  the  making  of  one's  own  apparatus  at 
a  slight  cost ;  and  many  diagrams  telling  just  how  the  illustrations 
of  the  number  were  made.  The  amount  of  powder  to  be  used ; 
the  placing  of  light,  camera  and  subject,  and  the  development  of 
negatives  made  by  flashlight.  The  most  complete  and  useful  book  on 
the  subject. 

TRICE  25  CENTS 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
INTERIORS 

JOEING  No.  30  of  The  Photo-Miniature  Series,  covers  in  a  practical 
fC/  way  all  the  classes  of  interior  photography  likely  to  be  en- 
"^tiy  countered  by  amateur  and  professional  photographers — from  the 
best  parlor  to  the  machine  shop  or  great  cathedral.  There  has  long 
existed  a  need  for  a  little  book  such  as  is  here  announced — gathering 
into  one  place,  for  convenient  reference,  all  the  points  and  difficulties 
met  with  in  photographing  interiors.  Definite  formulae  and  instructions 
are  given,  and  the  information  includes  both  daylight  and  flashlight 
work,  with  beautiful  illustrations. 

The  monograph  includes  a  description  of  a  common  sense  flash 
machine,  whereby  all  reflections  are  avoided,  and  diffused,  soft  lighting 
of  an  interior  may  be  obtained. 

TRICE  25  CENTS 


Send  for  a  complete  descriptive  list  of  The 
Photo 'Miniature  Series,  and  Boolt  List 
comprising  150  of  the  best  books  on  photography 

TENNANT  &    WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  JVeW  York 
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A  DELIGHTFUL  GIFT-BOOK 
FOR  ALL  PICTURE  LOVERS 

Profusely  illustrated  with  fine  engravings 
reproducing  53  of  the  world's  famous  paintings 
from  various  countries  and  schools  of  painting. 
Printed   on   art  paper  and  attractively  bound 

HOW  TO  ENJOY 

PICTURES 

By  MABEL  5.  EMERY 

This  sumptuous  book  has  been  praised  by 
the  leading  reviews  not  only  for  its  beauty, 
but  chiefly  for  its  interesting  information. 

It  tells  in  plain  and  simple  language  how 
to  understand  pictures  and  enjoy  them,  the 
qualities  which  make  them  great,  and  what 
should  be  looked  for  in  pictures.  No  other 
book  so  well  fills  this  peculiar  field.  Thousands 
of  copies  have  been  sold  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  who  love  good  pictures.  It  is  a  book  to  be 
read  and  studied  over  and  over,  full  of  profit- 
able hints  and  helps. 

FIFTH   EDITION   NOW   READY:    287   PAGES 
PRICE,  $1.50,  POST-FREE 

mp  L  WILSOV,  207  FODKm  PVE,  |EH  TOBI. 
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CHARLES  COOPER  &  CO. 

Manufacturing:  Chemists  (Ebtablishsd  i857)  194  Worth  Street,  New  York 


PHOTO  CHEMICALS,  REFINERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WASTE 

AqnA  Ammonia:  C.  P.  and  Commercial  Adds,  Bromides  and  Iodides;  Soluble  Cotton  for  Collodion: 
C.  P.  Chlor.  Gold  Cblor.  Platinum ;  Sulphate  Iron ;  Add  Sulphite  Soda  Solution :  Sulphite  Soda,  crystals  aud 
gninular ;  Ethers;  Photographic  Alcohol ;  Nitrate  Silver;  Litmus  Paper,  etc.,  etc. 
MONTHLY   PRICE   LIST   ISSUED. 
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J.  Hauff  s  Ready  Tubes 

Save  Money,  Time  and  Trouble 

ORTOL  TUBES  «"■»'•«•«  35c. 

A  two  solution  developer  for 
plates,  papers,  and  films 

PYROL  TUBES  >•"»<•  "^250. 

The  best  two-solution 
pyrogallic  acid  developer 

JHAfflMT'C    PATENTED 
.  n/\ur  r  o  developers 

METOL ORTOL Ji1>UROL GL  YCIN f*YROL 


.BE  SURE  TO  USE. 


G.G.  Chemically  Pure  Sodas 

Can  you  afford  to  take  any  chances  with  expensive  and 
difficult  exposures?  No !  You  require  the  purest  chemicals. 
Washing  soda  and  inferior  sulphites  will  not  make 
a  proper  developer.      Take  no  chances,  but  use 

G.  G.  CARBONATE  OF  SODIUM  anhyd.  C.  P.-l  lb.  bottle,  25c. 

G.G.  SULPHITE  OF  SODIUM  "  *«         lib.        "        30c 

G.  G.  CABBONATE  OF  POTASSIUM        "  **        1  lb.        "       35c. 

all  are  of  double  strength. 


Steven^r  Print  Trimmer 

Special  Features: 

Swingingr  knife  which  insures 
constant  contact  and  clean, 
clear  edges,      ji      ji      ji      ji 

Transparent  gruide  sheet  to 
bring*  edges  parallel  to  any 
of  the  lines  in  picture,    jl    jl 

8-V2  in.  knife  .     .    $3.00 


NEW  CATALOGUE  JUST  OUT 

Copy  for  ID  cents  in  stamps 


Gr^  V^  KIKIli^  D  ^    24-26  £.  Thirteenth  St 
.  UlUnilNllrK  I  ,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Fastest  Anastigmat 


If  you  are  dolnff  hiffh 
speed  ^work.  Or  -work- 
ing- under  poor  light, 
you  require  the  ..... 

HIGHEST 

OBTAINABLE 

SPEED 


YOU  DO  NOT  WANT  /  t.t 

YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  THAN  /  6.8 

YOU  CAN  GET  /  5.6 

IT'S  OFFERED  tN  THE 

CoLLiNEAR  Lens 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

AT  UNIFORM  PRICES 


The  Voigtlxnder  &  Son 
Optical  Company  -  —= 


137   E, 

WEST   23d   STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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JUST   OUT 

B  Plate  Httacbment 

FOR  No.  3  FOLDING  POCKET  KODAK 

HAVE 

ONE  FITTED 

TO  YOURS. 

Enables  you 
to  Focus  the 
Picture  on  the 
Ground-G/ass 

and  to  use 

both  Films 

and  Plates. 


Practical, 

Reasonable. 


We  also  fit  our  celebrated  DOUBLE  ANASTIGMAT  L£NS  to 
this  Kodak,  No.  3  Foldingr  Pocket  Kodak,  with  GOEBZ  LENS, 
Tib  Automatic  Shutter  and  Plate  Attachment,  with  six  holders, 
coifiplete,  $62. 80  net  cash. 

PLATE  ATTACHMENT  AND  SIX  HOLDERS,  $7.65  net. 


Write  for  Catafogue  and  further  information  to  your  Dealer,  or 

C    P    rnCP7    OPTICAL  Cl  East  Union  Square, 

L.  r.  ijuci\l,  works,  -^^     new  york. 
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idciieii-wisciian  m  miiin-FaMRaiion,  Benin,  5.0.1 

^3     Photographic  DefMirtnient. 


C9V- 


RODINAL, 


Patent 
Developer. 


Vsi 

...,„„.„ ... 

The  mo!»t  eftectual  and  economical  developer  extant. 
Can  be  used  over  and  over  again  until  exhausted. 
^^m/f^^^^    ^^  easily  controlled  with  water. 
■^M/fSlJll^^  Unequalled  for  Portraiture. 

^SSWl^^  Unequalled  for  Landscapes. 

H^TS.FyjJ  Unequalled  for  Under  Exposures. 

wS|P^^^|^Pr     Unsurpassed  for  Correct  Exposures. 

T.^  it^r%  p^jj.  Rapid  I>evelopinent.    For  Slow  Development. 
O  For  Brilliancy.    For  Softness.    For  Detail.    For  Gradation. 

^  For  Bromide  Paper.    For  Plates.    For  Lantern  Slides. 

C  ^^^^^  Diluted  with  twenty  to  thirty  .=:= 

^  ^^^=  times  its  volume  of  water,  it  is  ready  for  use.  ^^^^= 

3  oz.      8  oz.  i6  oz. 


2.00 


-=S«r 


I    o.6o      i.io 

Mr.  Leipper  writes  in  the  Britlsll  Journal  of  Photography  (28th  December, 
1900)  as  follows: 

"Bodinal  is  the  sodium  salt  of  para-amido- phenol  dissolved  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sodium  sulphite.  It  keeps  very  well,  and  is  convenient  in 
use,  simply  requiring  dilution.  It  Is  the  most  powerftQ  developer  known, 
and  is  about  the  best  for  extreme  under-exposure.  After  having  tried  this 
developer,  one  is  not  inclined  to  develop  under-exposures  for  two  hours 
with  a  pyro-ammonia  developer  of  strength  one  quarter-grain  per 
ounce,  when  the  same  re'iiilt  is  got  in  twenty  minutes  with  Rodinal." 


Pamphlet  on  Developers  (3d  edition,  iww) 

containing  in  W  p&gea  detailed  description  and  inBtructionB  for  oie. 

^^==  Free  on  application  — 

through  nil  dealers  or  through  the  following  importens : 

E.  &  H,  T,  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

122  tfe  124  Fifth  A  venue,  17th  and  18th  Streets,  NEW  YORK, 

MAl.I.INCKIiOI>T  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

ST.  UyVi^,  MO,,  and  90  William  Street.  KEW  YOKK. 

THE  SCO\  ILL  &  ADAMS  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

3  A  a  Weiit  19th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  MVUPHY, 

57  East  mh  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

G,  GENNERT, 

24  and  2fi  Eiut  13th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Son  ill  all  weis.  f 
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The  Emblenj  of  PenBaueucy. 


ARISTO    MOTTO. 
**!!>  believe  permBnency  is   the    KEYSTONE 

of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  success,  and  nil  brands  of 
paper  bcRring  our  TRADE-MA  RK  are  mBniifactvred 
on  th is  p rincip  le .  We  hold  our  cons umer  s  rep u  ta- 
tion  and  success  identical  with  oar  own,  IVe 
surround  both  with  everv  safeguard  known  to 
ChemicHi  Science  and  our  own  experience.'* 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO-, 

Manttfacturen  of 

**Aristo"    Papers    and    Supplies, 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IFTHIS  BOOK  IS  NOT 
RETURNED  TO  THE  UBRARY  ON  OR 
BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 
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